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PREFACE. 


MNCE  again  it  has  fallen  to  me  to  pilot  the  Official 
Report  of  the  Church  Congress  through -the  press. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  Report,  which 
is  the  joint  contribution  of  many  authors,  can  be  got 
through  quickly  without  blemish  or  error.  Yet  the  Editor 
trusts  no  serious  mistakes  will  mar  its  pages  ;  and  for  any  defect 
which  may  have  eluded  a  fairly  vigilant  and  practised  eye,  he 
beseeches  the  kind  indulgence  of  authors  and  readers. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  (i)to  the  Readers  and 
Speakers,  who,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  promptly  returned 
the  reporter's  transcript  or  the  printer's  proof.  Without  their 
kind  and  ready  co-operation  the  labours  of  Reporter,  Publisher, 
and  Editor  would  have  been  of  little  avail ;  (2)  to  Mr.  C.  Basil 
Cooke,  Official  Reporter  for  many  years  ;  (3)  to  Messrs.  Bemrose 
and  Sons,  the  Publishers,  to  whom  the  Congress  has  been  long 
indebted  for  the  success  achieved,  through  a  long  series  of  years, 
by  the  publication  of  the  Report  within  a  calendar  month  of 
the  Congress  Sessions.  None  can  know  so  well  as  the  Editor 
how  much  the  Congress  Committee  owe  to  the  careful  steno- 
graphy and  rapid  transcript  work  of  the  Reporter,  and  to  the 
skill  and  experience  of  the  Publishers  and  their  staff. 

In  my  Preface  to  the  Cardiff  Congress  Report  (1889)  I  gave 
a  list  of  Congresses,  with  the  number  of  members  attending,  and 
other  information  of  general  interest.  It  has  proved  useful  on 
several  occasions.  The  list  is  here  reprinted,  with  additions  up 
to  the  present  time. 
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1 86 1.  Cambridge 
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J 87 1.  Nottingham     ... 
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■  • «  •  •  I 


»  •  •  •  ■  ■ 


1874.  Brighton  . .     .  . 

1875.  Stoke 


•  •  •  ■  •  4 


1876.  Plymouth 

1877.  Croydon 

1878.  Sheffield 

1879.  Swansea 

1880.  Leicester 

1 88 1.  Newcastle 


1882.   Derby 


1883.  Reading  .  . 

1884.  Carlisle    ... 
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"°-  °''  DAY 

"""""tf"  TicKirrs. 

CONGRBSS. 

cir.  300  

735 
1,918 

No  return 

1,94^  

2, 147  926 

1,930  1,162 

2,261  

2,810  

2,171  

3,796 

3,219 

4,935  358 

1,801  1,522 


1,438  238 

4,073  730 

2,257  No  return 
1,825  No  return 

3,219  779 

3,640  

1.967  793 


TICKBTS.  REMARKS. 

Assembled  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Cambridge  Church 
Defence  Association. 

Congress    opening     service 

held  first  time.  Cheap 
Evening  Tickets  issued. 
Sectional  meetings  Intro- 
duced. 

■  •  •  •    « 

First  Conversazione  held. 

Working  Men's  M  eeting  first 

held. 
Working  Men's  Meetings. 

Congress  extended  to  four 

days. 

One  Working  Men's  Meet- 
ing, and  one  Seamen's. 

First    Devotional     Meeting 

held.  Closing  Service  in 
Winchester  Cathedral. 

Hymns  used  at  Meetings  for 

first  time. 

Recitation  of  Apostles'  Creed 

introduced. 

Consultative  Committee   of 

Congress  appointed. 

367 
4,056     Free  Sectional  Meetings  in 

Pottery  towns.  Closing 
Service  at  Lichfield  Cathe- 
dral. 

445 
Closing  Service  in  the  Parish 

Church. 

»  •  •    • 

Women's  Meeting  first  held. 

Closing  Service  at  Dur- 
ham Cathedral. 

Meetings  daily  at   Midland 

Railway  Carriage  Works 
and  in  manufactories. 
Closing  Service  at  Lich- 
field Cathedral. 

•  t  ■  •  ■  • 
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DATE.  PLACE. 

1885.  PorUmoath 


NO.  OF 

MEMBERS  OK 

CONCiRBSS. 

2,141 


DAY 

TICKETS. 


EVENING 
TICKETS. 


REMARKS. 


1886.  Wakefield       ...        1,999 

1887.  Wolverhampton.        2,567 


",493 

1,254 
641 


474 


1888.  Manchester     ... 

4,450 

1,531 

411 

i«89.  Cardiff     

2,348 

691 

542 

1890.  Hull 

1891.  Rhyl 

1892.  Folkestone      ... 

2,303 
3,225 

3,343 

1,023 

37 
827 

575 
361 

1893.  Birmingham    ... 

4,396 

2,082 

914 

Meetings  for  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  and  Women. 

Working  Men's  Meetings  for 
discussion.  No  sectional 
meetings.  Congress  Ser- 
vice in  Lichfield  Cathedral 
in  mid-week. 

Free  Sectional  Meetings  in 
Lancashire  towns. 

Service  in  Welsh  language 
at  Llandaff  Cathedral. 


Meetings  for  Soldiers  held 
at  Dover  and  Shorncliffe. 
Closing  Service  in  Can- 
terbury Cathedral. 

Closing  Service  in  Worcester 
Cathedral. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  schedule  that  Birmingham 
Congress,  counting  members  and  day  tickets,  is  the  largest  on 
record,  and  that  only  two  or  three  Congresses  approach  the 
Birmingham  figures.  Three  previous  Congresses  have  run  into 
4,cxx),  viz.,  1874,  Brighton,  4,935  members  and  725  day  and 
evening  tickets ;  1877,  Croydon,  4,073  members  and  730 
day  tickets;  1888,  Manchester,  4450  members  and  1,942 
day  and  evening  tickets.  Birmingham  Churchmen  will  doubt- 
less find  .  some  recompense  for  the  long  delay,  and  the  long 
deferred  hope  of  welcoming  Congress,  in  the  magnificent  success 
which  has  crowned  all  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  year's 
meeting.  The  metropolis  of  the  Midlands  did  honour  to  herself 
by  the  reception  she  gave  to  the  Church  Congress  of  1893,  and 
the  Congress  excelled  itself  in  point  of  numbers  and  not  a  few 
other  features.  If  posterity  should  enquire  why  the  important 
city  of  Birmingham,  centrally  situated  in  the  midst  of  large 
populations,  and  with  half  a  million  of  her  own  citizens,  was  not 
visited  by  Congress  until  it  had  reached  the  thirty-third  year 
of  its  history,  answer  will  be  most  prudently  made  in  terms 
such  as  those  spoken  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the 
occasion  of  the  municipal  welcome. 
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"  If  it  had  not  been,"  the  Primate  said,  "  for  circumstances 
over  which  the  Church  had  no  control  in  reference  to  a  very- 
great  and  revered  authority  which  had  to  say  the  word  or  to 
decline — if  it  had  not  been  for  the  judgment  formed  by  one  of 
the  soundest  thinkers  and  most  prudent  heads  in  England — 
you  would  have  had  the  Church  Congress  swooping  down  upon 
you  now  for  the  third  or  fourth  time/' 

An  outsider  cannot  so  well  as  an  ofRcial  (say  a  Secretary) 
put  his  finger  upon  the  special  features  of  Congress  ;  neverthe- 
less, I  may  with  propriety,  I  hope,  put  on  record  one  or  two 
impressions. 

(i)  The  attendance  at  Birmingham,  taken  along  with  expe- 
rience of  recent  Congresses,  must  have  entirely  exploded  the 
notion  which  prevailed  in  certain  quarters  only  a  year  or  two 
since,  and  found  expression  in  some  Church  journals,  that 
Congress  has  seen  its  best  days,  is  nearly  played  out  as  an 
annual  assembly,  and  the  Standing  Committee  would  be  well 
advised  to  arrange  in  future  triennial,  or  at  most  biennial 
Congresses ! 

(2)  There  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  larger  proportion  than 
usual  of  male  members  of  Congress  ;  and  the  Evangelical  school 
was  certainly  more  numerously  represented  than  at  many 
previous  Congresses. 

(3)  The  Working  Men's  Meetings  were  in  every  respect  the 
finest  meetings  of  the  kind  Congress  has  anywhere  held. 
They  were  held  in  Bingley  Hall  every  night ;  and  on  each 
occasion  from  5,000  to  6,000  men  were  present 

(4)  The   Sundays  immediately  before   and    after    Congress, 
commonly   designated    Congress    Sundays,    were    not    a    new" 
feature;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  more   fully   used   to 
bring  the  influence  of  the  Church  Congress  to  bear  upon  all 
classes  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  is  for  the  readers  of  this  book  to  form  their  own  opinions 
upon  the  sermons,  papers,  addresses,  and  speeches  contained 
herein.  That  they  reach  a  high  level  of  intellectual  thought,  and 
are,  in  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  no  whit  behind  those  of 
former  Congresses,  will,  without  doubt,  be  generally  agreed. 
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Following  the  example  of  some  Congresses  (^.^.,  Southampton, 
1870  ;  Stoke-on-Trent,  1875  ;  Croydon,  1877  ;  Newcastle,  1881  ; 
Derby,  1882  ;  Folkestone,  1892),  a  closing  service  was  held 
in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Diocese.  The  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Worcester  attended  in  state,  and  a  goodly 
number  of  members  of  the  Congress  were  also  present.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Right  Rev.  Mandell  Creighton, 
'  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

Thus  ended  a  Congress  distinguished  by  the  vast  assemblies 
which  gathered  day  by  day  at  its  sessions,  by  the  life,  vigour, 
and  feeling  manifested  in  the  discussions  from  the  first  meeting 
to  the  last,  by  the  truly  magnificent  working  men's  meetings 
held  each  night,  by  the  success  of  the  committee's  endeavour 
to  make  the  Congress  a  real  help  and  blessing  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  great  city,  and  not  less  by  the  genuine  warmth  of  welcome 
with  which  the  Church  Congress  was  received  by  Birmingham 
citizens  and  their  Right  Worshipful  Mayor. 

As  an  ex-secretary  of  Congress,  I  should  like,  in  a  concluding 
word,  to  bear  my  testimony  (if  I  may  do  so  without  presump- 
tion) to  the  perfectness  of  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
executive  for  the  reception  of  Congress,  and  to  the  kind  atten- 
tion and  courtesy  shown  by  the  hon.  sees.,  the  stewards,  and 
other  helpers,  towards  their  visitors. 

May  God's  blessing  rest  upon  all  who  took  part  in  the  Church 
Congress  of  1893  \  ^^^  ^^y  ^^^  record  of  its  proceedings  be 
used  of  God  to  the  edifying  of  His  Church  and  people. 


- 

c. 

DUNKT.EY,                               j 
Editor. 

5. 

Mary' 

s  Vicarage, 
Wolverhampton, 
yth  November, 

• 
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^f^uvtfi    Congress,    a.lB-    1893. 


THIRTY-THIRD      ANNUAL      MEETING. 


patrons: 

The  Most  Reverend  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  Most  Reverend  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester. 


9itt-^ttsibtnis : 


CLKRGY. 


The  Most  Rev.  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 

Armagh. 
The  Most  Rev.  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 

Dublin. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Brechin  (Primus). 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 
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The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
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The  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
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The  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
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The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon. 
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The  Lord  Bishop  of  S.  Asaph. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  S.  David's. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Southwell. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Trura 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Wakefield. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel. 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Clogher. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Killaloe. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  Elphin, 
and  Ardagh- 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and 
Orkney, 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the 
Isles. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Glasgow  and  Gal- 
loway. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  S.  Andrews. 

The  Bishop  of  Barrow-in-Furness. 

The  Bishop  of  Bedford. 

The  Bishop  of  Beverley. 

The  Bishop  of  Colchester. 

The  Bishop  of  Coventry. 

The  Bishop  of  Derby. 

The  Bishop  of  Dover. 

The  Bishop  of  Guildford. 

The  Bishop  of  Hull. 

The  Bishop  of  Leicester. 

The  Bishop  of  Marlborough* 

The  Bishop  of  Nottingham. 

The  Bishop  of  Reading. 

The  Bishop  of  Richmond. 

The  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  Bishop  of  Swansea. 

The  Bishop  of  Adelaide. 
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The  Bishop  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 

The  Bishop  in  Japan. 

Bishop  Cramer- Roberts. 
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Bishop  Anson. 

The  Worshipful  Chancellor  Espin  (Pro- 
locutor of  the  Northern  Convoca- 
tion). 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Worcester. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Lichfield. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Manchester. 

The  Ven.  The  Archdeacon  of  Ely  (Per- 
manent Secretary). 

The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Coventry. 

The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Worcester. 

The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  West- 
minster. 

The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Stafford. 

The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Salop. 

The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Norwich. 


The  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Holbech. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Claughton. 

'llie  Rev.  Canon  Knox-Little. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Melville,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Teignmouth  Shore. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Bodington. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Curteis. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Lonsdale. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Mortimer. 

rhe  Rev.  Canon  the  Hon.  G.  T.  O. 
Bridgeman. 

The  Rev.  Canon  the  Hon.  H.  Douglas. 

The  Rev.  Canon  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Leigh. 

The  Rev.  the  Hon.  A.  H.  T.  Massey. 

The  Rev.  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Moncrieff. 

The  Rev.  The  Hon.  W.  R.  Verney. 

The  Rev.  Sir  W.  M.  Honyman,  Bart. 

The  Rev.  J.  Percival,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  Vardy. 


LAITY. 


His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham 

(Alderman  Lawley  Parker). 
The    Right    Hon.     the     Lord     High 

Chancellor. 
Aylesford,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
3eauchamp,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
Dartmouth,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Dudley,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Lichfield,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Nelson,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
Powis,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
(^obham,  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount 
Lifford,  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount 
Calthorpe,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Egerton  of  Tatton,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Halsbury,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Hatherton,    the    Right    Hon.    Lord, 

C.M.G. 
Norton,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Rowton,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Saye  and  Sele,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Teignmouth,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Windsor,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Wrottesley,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Peel,  Right  Hon.  A.  W.,  M.P. 
Seymour,  the  Lord  Ernest  J. 
Adderley,  H.  A.,  the  Hon.,  J. P. 
Allsopp,  The  Hon.  Geo.,  M.P. 
Amphlett,  R.   H.,   J. P.   (Recorder   of 

Worcester). 
Anson,  G.  A.,  the  Hon. 
Baldwin,  Alfred,  M.P. 
Bill,  Charles,  M.P. 

Bridgeman,  Col.  the  Hon.  Francis,  M.P. 
Chance,  John  H.,  J.  P. 
Clive,  Hon.  Lieut- Col.  G.  Windsor 
Colmore,  T.  M.,  J.  P. 
Dugdale,  J,  S.,  Q.C.  (Chancellor  of  the 

Diocese). 
Dudley,   His   Worship  the    Mayor  of 

(G.  H.  Claughton,  J. P.) 


Edwards,  Sir  Henry 
Elkington,  Frederick,  D.L.,  J.P. 
Freeman-Mitford,  A.  B.,  C.B.,  M.P. 
Fisher,  Henry,  J.P.   (High  Sheriff  of 

Warwickshire) 
Godson,  A.  F.,  M.P. 
Goodman,  J.  D.,  J.P. 
Greene,  H.  D.,  Q.C,  M.P. 
G rice- Hutchinson,  Captain  W.,  M.P. 
Hamilton,  Sir  Fredk.  H.  A.,  Bart. 
Hardy,  Sir  Reginald,  Bart.  (High  Sheriff 

of  Staffordshire) 
Harington,  His  Honour  Sir  Richard, 

Bart. 
Hawkins,  Gen.  Sir  J.  S.,  K.C.M.G. 
Heath,  James,  M.P. 
Herbert,  the  Hon.  R.  C. 
Hickman,  Sir  Alfred,  M.P. 
Hill,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  Staveley,  M.P. 
Hodgson,  Sir  Arthur,  K.C.M.G. 
Jaffray,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  D.L.,  J.P. 
Johnston,  Col.  Sir  J.,  K.C.S.I. 
Kennaway,  Sir  John,  Bart. 
Kettle,  His  Honour  Sir  Rupert,  D.L., 

J.P. 

Kidderminster,  His  Worship  the  Mayor 
of  (G.  W.  Grosvenor,  J.P.) 

Knight,  Sir  F.W.,K.C.B. 

Leamington,  His  Worship  the  Mayor 
of  (Joseph  Hinks,  J.P.) 

Lechmere,  Sir  Edmund  H.,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Leighton,  Sir  Baldwyn,  Bart. 

Leighton,  Stanley,  M.P. 

Lichfield,  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of 
(J.  Gilbert,  T.P.) 

Lloyd,  Wilson,  M.P. 

Loyd,  L.  v.,  Col.,  M.P. 

Martin,  R.  B.,  MP. 

More,  R.  Jasper,  M.  P. 

Muntz,  P.  A.,  M.P. 

Newdigate,  F.  A.,  M.P. 

Newdegate,  Lieut. -General,  C.B. 
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Peel,  Right  Hon.  SirFredk.,K.C.M.G. 

Kobiuson,  Brooke,  M.P. 

Salt,  Tho8.,T.P. 

SSawley,    Alfred,    J.  P.    (Chairman     of 

County  Council,  Shropshire) 
Sawyer,  Sir  James,  J.  P. 
Shrewsbury,  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of 

(George  Evans,  J. P.) 
Slaney,  Colonel  Kenyon 
Spencer,  Ernest,  M.P. 
Stafford,   His  Worship  the  Mayor  of 

(W.  Sylvester,  J.P.) 
Stratford-on-Avon,    His  Worship    the 

Mayor  of  (R.  Latimer- Greene,  J.P.) 
Temple,  Sir  Richard,  Bart.,  K.C.I.E., 

M.P. 


Townsend,  F.,  J.P. 

Twemlow,  T.  F.,  J.P. 

Vernon,  Sir  Harry  Foley,  Bart.,  J.P. 

Wakeman,  Sir  Offley,  Bart. 

Walsall,    His  Worship  the   Mayor  of 

(Job  Whe way,  J.P.) 
Warwick,  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of 

(Thomas  Kemp,  J.P.) 
Wiggin,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  D.L.,  J.P. 
Willis-Bund,  J.  W.  B..  J. P.,  Chairman 

of  Worcester  Quarter  Sessions. 
Wolverhampton,     His     Worship     the 

Mayor  of  (C.  T.  Mander,  J.P.) 
Worcester,  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of 

(The  Hon.  Percy  Allsopp,  M.P.) 


drcasurtr : 

J.  D.  Goodman,  J.P.j  Peachfield,  Edgbaston. 


^oKtfrarg  Setuelarics: 

CLERGY, 


Rev.  Canon  Teignmouth  Shore. 
Rev.  Canon  Mansfield  Owen. 


Edward  M.  Goodman. 
Joseph  James. 


LAITY. 


Rev.  £.  A.  Knox. 
Rev.  J.  S.  Pollock. 
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Murray,  Rev.  John,  M.A. 
Mynors,  Rev.  T.  H.,  J.  P. 
Mitchell,  Francis  W.  V. 
Newdigate,  F.  A.,  M.P. 
O'Gilvy,    Rev.   C.    W. 

Norman,  M.A. 
Owen,    Rev.    Canon 

Mansfield,  M.A. 
Pairoer-Morewood,  C.  R., 

J.P. 
Peel,  Rev.  Fredk.,  M.A. 
Parry-Mitchell,  H.  D. 
Pike,  Thelwell,  M.D. 
Richards,  C. 


dBlO,  continued. 

Rowdon,  Rev.  H.  M. 
Selby,  Fraser 
Shore,    Rev.    Canon 

Teignmouth 
Sitwell,   Rev.    D.   W., 

M.A. 
Smith,  E.  Orford 
Smith,  Martyn 
Smythe,  Wm.  M. 
Stone,  J.  H.,J.P. 
Turner,  James 
Twynam,  Col.  E.  H. 
Vernon,  Sir  H.,  Bart. 
Vincent,  Rev.  Wm.  P. 
Walters,  Wm. 
Wallis,  Hubert 
Wilcox,  Rev.  Canon 
Wall,  Bernard,  L.R.C.P. 
Wenham,  Arthur 
Wilson,  Wm. 
Young,  Fredk.  Aubrey 

£S. 

All  Saints'  Church  Council 

£5  5d. 

Assheton,  Rev.  Ric.  O., 

M.A.,  R.D. 
Avins,  Mrs.  Eliza 
Bartleet,  R.  S.,  D.L.,  J.P. 
Bayfield,  L.  Arthur 
Bolus,  Alfred  J. 
Bowen,  John,  J.P. 
Burbidge,  Rev.  F.  W^, 

M.A. 
Chafy-Chafy,  Rev.  W.  fC. 

W.,  D.D. 
Cosens,  Rev.  E.  A.,  M.A. 
Cherrington,  Rev.  A.  O. 
Col  more.  Rev.  W.  H., 

M.A.,  R.D. 
Couchman,  R.  £. 
Gething,  Jamtrs 
Goodwin,  F.  S. 
Haworth,  Rev.  T.  J.,  M.A., 

R.D. 
Hughes-Games,  Rev.  J.  W., 

M.A. 
Hardy,  Geo.  Wm. 
Hills,  W.  G. 

Ivens,  Rev.  W.  E.,  M.A., 
Jennens,  Wm. 
Jones,  George  F. 
Kesrney,  Rev.  M.  N., 

M.A. 
Legg  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Lowe,  F.  W.,  J.P. 
Mayo,  Robert 
Nason,  John  J.,  M.B. 
Osborn,  Charles 


dB5  5s.,  continued. 

Parker,  Rev.  Matthew 
Phillips,  C.  A. 
Pearce,  E.  H. 
Rieley,  A.  Eden 
Ranken,  C.  E. 
Sapcote,  Wm. 
Shelmerdine,  Rev.  N., 

M.A. 
Smith,  J.  Milliken 
Smith,  Edgar  Philip 
Smith,  A.  G. 
Still,  A.  W. 
Underbill,  Fras.  W., 

F.R.C.S. 
Walker,  Thomas 
Ward,  J.  W. 
Willcox,  James 
Williams,  Rev.  A.  H., 

M.A. 
Wood,  F.  J.  A. 
Wood,  Walter 

£,b  and  under. 

Adkins,  Thomas,  J.P. 
Adcock,  Wm. 
Acland,  H.  D. 
Adams,  Rev.  John 
Adams,  Wm. 
Andrews,  F.  M. 
Anson,  'J"he  Hon.  G.  A. 
Arbuthnot,    Rev.   Geo., 

M.A. 
Ash  win,  James 
Asiley,  John 
Andrews.  Chas. 
Archer,  Mary  Ellen 
Arton,  George  Oakes 
Austin,  Arthur  J. 
Ball,  G.  W. 
Bayliss,  A.  E. 
Bickmore,   Rev.   F.   A., 

M.A. 
Baynes,  Rev.  R.  E.,  M.A., 
Bradley,  Rev.  James 
Bradbury,  J.  D. 
Brown,  J.  Newland 
Blythman,  Rev.  A.,  M.A. 
Bowers,  Rev.  Canon,  M.A. 
Butler,  Rev.  Chas.,  M.A. 
Bren,  Rev.  Robert,  M.A. 
Back,  Rev.  S.,  M.A. 
Bacon,  Rev.  Hugh,  M.A. 
Ball- Acton,  Col.  Chas., 

C.B. 
Barber,  Miss  Jane  E. 
Barling,  Gilbert,  F.R.C.S. 
Barnard,  Rev.  W. 
Barton,  Wm. 
Bethell,  T.  B. 
Bethune- Baker,  Geo.  T. 
Bill,  Charles,  M.P. 
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List  of  Guarantors — continued. 


£5  and  under,  con/el. 

Blakemore,  Mrs.  Villiers 
BoUancl,  Kev.   W.  E., 

M.A. 
Bracey,  Herbert 
Bradley,  Rev.  Gilbert, 

M.A. 
Brierley,  John 
Brookes,  Alfred  J. 
Bunce,  J.  Thackray,  J.  P. 
Burton- Phillipson,  Kev.W. 

W.,  M.A. 
Chesshire,    Rev.   J.   S., 

M.A. 
Cope,  Rev.  F.  Had  en, 

M.A. 
Currie,  Col.  A,  D. 
Cuthbert,  Frederick 
Caldicott,  O.  Holt 
Cameron,  Col.  H. 
Capel,  Rev.  H.  M. 
Carr,  Rev.  Walter  R., 

M.A. 
Casey,  Rev.  H.  E.,  M.A. 
Cattley,  Rev.  Canon,  M.A. 
Chase,  Thos. 
Cheese,  Rev.  J.  A.,  M.A. 
Cherry,  Arthur  C. 
Church,  Rev.  T.  W. 
Cooke,  Rev.  E.  A. 
("oventry,  the  Ven.  The 

Archdeacon  of 
Coventry,  Rev.  Canon 
Curteis,  Rev.  Canon  G.  IT. 
Cox,  Rev.  W.  Kipling 
Cox,  Rev.  Cecil  W. 
Cartwright,   Reuben 
Chaytor,  Rev.  Chai?..  M.A. 
Chesshire,  Rev.  A.  H. 
Child,  Wm.  Hy. 
Coleman,  Alfred 
Combridge,  C. 
Couchman,  Antiette  E. 
Crawford,  Rev.  Alfred 
Carus- Wilson,  Rev.  F.  N. 
Coachafer,  Rev.  H.  J., 

M.A. 
Curtler,  W.  T. 
Cubberley,  E.  A. 
Dickins,  Rev.  Canon,  M.A. 
Dolben,  Rev.  Chas.,  M.A. 
Davenport,  Rev.  F.  W. 
Deacon,  Rev.  J.  C.  H., 

M.A. 
Dugdale,  John  S.,  Q.C., 

J.  p. 

Davis,  E.  Amphlett 
Dickins,  Rev.  Thos.  B., 

LL.D. 
Duke,  Rev.  R.  Rashleigh 
Evans,  Rev.  F.  R. 
Eddowes,  Thos.  S. 
Eld,  Rev.  J.  H. 


£5  and  under,  contd. 

Eliot,  Rev.  Chas.  J.,  M.A. 
Evans,  Waller  Pearson 
Evans,  Rev.  Canon,  M.A., 

R.D. 
Evans,  T.  D.  F. 
English,  M.  D. 
Etches,  A.  H. 
Eagles,  Rev.  C.  F. 
Eustace,  Rev.  Geo.  J.,  M.A. 
Farm  borough,  Rev.  James 

Cooper 
Francis,  Rev.  D.  H. 
Flavel,  Mrs.  E. 
Fairley,  Alfred 
Fcilden,  Major  Gen.  H.  B. 
Flavel,  Sidney,  J.  P. 
Furneaux,  Rev.  Walter  C, 

M.A. 
Finley,  Edgar  B. 
Garrard,  Rev.  Saml.,M.A. 
Gibbs,  Rev.  Wm.  C,  M.A. 
Glover,  J.,  J. P. 
Green,  Kev.   Arthur,  M.A. 
Gabriel,  C.  T.  Percy 
(ireen,  Rev.  G.  K.  M. 
Green,  John 
(}.  J.  W. 

(Griffith,  Hy.,  junr. 
Head,  Rev.  W. 
Houghton,  Rev.  Canon  E. 

J.,  M.A. 
Hudson,  A.  H.,  J. P. 
Hall,  Rev.  Bracebridge, 

M.A. 
Halmshaw,  Hy. 
Hamilton,  Rev.  Richd.  H., 

M.A. 
Hammond,  Rev.  H.  J. 
ll.inmer.  Rev.  Hy.,  M.A., 

R.D. 
Harlow,  J.  M. 
H'.irrison.  S.  H, 
Haslam,Wm.  F.,  F.R.C.S. 
Hall,  Rev.  Edward  Vine, 

M.A. 
Hodgkinson,  Rev.  Canon 
Hallett,  Rev.  J.  T.,  R,D. 
Hadley,  G.  P.,  M.D. 
Hodge,  Rev.  Robert  V., 

M.A. 
Hughes,  Rev.  T.  H.  Cecil, 

M.A. 
Harris,  Chas.  Fredk. 
Hatton,  Rev.  James  W. 
Hawkins,  Gen,  Sir  J.  S., 

K.C.M.G. 
Heywood,  Colonel  Thos. 
Hickman,  Sir  Alfred,  M.P. 
Hill,  Rev.  H.  A. 
Hills,  Rev.  W.  Jeflferys, 

M.A. 
Hough,  Rev.  G.  F.,  M.A. 


£5  and  tinder,  coff/t/. 

Houghton,  Frederick 
Hunt,  Rev.  C.  J.,  M.A. 
Hutchinson,    Major-Gen. 

A.  W.  E. 
Hayto,  Francis  Walter 
Hooper,  Alfred  C. 
Hoerner,  M.  U. 
Haynes,   Frederic  H., 

M.D.,  J.  P. 
Isaac,  Rev.   E.  Whitmore, 

M.A. 
Ismay,  Rev.  W. ,  M.A. 
Irvine,  Rev.  A.  C.,  M.A. 
Ivatts,  James 

Irwin,  Rev.  Arthur,  M.A. 
Jackson,  T.  Vincent, 

F.R.C.S. 
Jeakes,  J.  W. 
Junes,   Rev.  Thos.,  M.A., 

LL.D. 
Jones,  Rev.  Alfred,  M.A. 
Kane,  Rev.  R.  N.,  M.A. 
Kidd,  Rev.  J. 
Kitto,    Rev.    Edward    H., 

DA).,  R.P. 
Knox,  Rev.  E.  A.,  M.A. 
Kershaw,  Rev.  J.F.,  M.A. 
Knyvett,  Seymour  H. 
Kingsford,  Rev.  Hamilton, 

M.A. 
Kingdom,  Rev.  E.  W.  S. 
Lea,  T.  S. 
Longhurst,  Rev.  W.  H.  R., 

M.A. 
Lonsdale,  John  G. 
Lory,  Rev.  H.  C. 
Leeke,  Rev.  T.  Newton, 

M.A. 
Leijrhton,  Sir  Baldwyn, 

Bart. 
Lermit,  A.  M. 
Lcverelt,  Rev.  J.,  M.A. 
Lawson,  Rev.  F.  R. 
Lowe,  E.  A.  Eaton 
Lomas,  George 
Lee,  VVm. 

Lowndes,  Rev.  E.  S.,  M.  A. 
Lloyd,  Wilson,  M.P. 
I^tham,  T. 
Lane,  \\\  R. 
Maitland,  Rev.  A.  Gray 
Mitchell,  A.  B. 
Meredith,  J.  T. 
Miller,  C.  S. 
Marsh,  F.,  F.R.C.S. 
Meacham,  C.  J.  B. 
Marshall,  Rev.  Alfred, 

M.A. 
Meadows,  B. 
McKenzie,  Rev.  Fredk, 
Mai  hews.  Rev.  G.  F. 
Minchall,  Rev.  F.  T. 


List  of  Guarantors — continued. 
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£,b  and  under,  contd. 

Mills,  Rev.  John  W.,  M.  A- 
Morgan^  Rev.  F.  A.,  M.A' 
Murray-Browne,    Rev.    C 

C,  M.A. 
Martin,  G.  E. 
Massey,  The  Hon.  and 

Rev.  A. 
Marriott,  Rev.  S.  J.,  M.A. 
MacCarthy,  Rev.E.  F.  M., 

M.A. 
Maxwell,  Rev.  David  A., 

M.A. 
MilUngton,  Herbert,  M.A. 
Mills,  Rev.  Jas.  R.,  D.D. 
Mitchinson,    Rt.  Rev. 

Bishop  John 
Morris,  Rev.  T.  J.,  M.A. 
Mortimer,  Rev.  Canon 
Moss,  Rev.  A.  R.,  M.A. 
Mann,  Rev.  George  S., 

M.A. 
Mann,  W.  S. 
Mansell,  Edward 
Mathews,  Wm.,  M.A. 
Moilliet,  C.  £. 
Mole,  Fredk.  M. 
Morcom,  Alfred 
Needham,  W.  B. 
Nowers,  G.  P.,  M.A. 
Northey,  Capt.  Frank 
Newey,  J. 
O'Beime,  Major  A. 
Over,  Richard 
Oliver,  Rev.  W.  R.  H., 

M.A. 
Phillips,  Rev.  H.  C.  W., 

B.D. 
Prescot,  Rev.  K.,  M.A. 
Phillips,  Rev.  Sidney,  M.A. 
Payne,  W.  A. 
Pemberton,  Abraham 
Pepys,  Rev.  Canon  H.  G., 

M.A. 
Price,  Rev.  W.  J.,M.A. 
Price,  Rev.  Clement,  M.A. 
(Juiller,  Rev.  F.  W.,  D.D. 
Risdon,  John 
Richardson,  Rev.  John, 

M.A.,  R.D. 
Ryder,  R. 

Kudkin,  Rev.  Messing 
Rose,  David 
Rivington,  Rev.  Thurston, 

M.A. 
Rowland,  Rev.   Chas.  B., 

M.A. 
Robertson,  Rev.  D.,  M.A. 
Rankilor,  G.  J. 
Ratclifle,  Rev.  C.  E.  S., 

M.A. 


£5  and  under,  contd, 

Rowe,  Edward 
Rugg,  Rev.  Wm.  R.,  M.A. 
Russell,  Joseph 
Rhodes,  Alfred 
Salwey,  Alfred,  J.  P. 
Sawyer,  Sir  James,  M.D., 

J.P. 
Sedgwick,  Rev.  G.,  M.A. 
Smith,  Rev.  S.  Albert, 

M.A. 
Strange,  L.  A. 
Swayne,  R.  A. 
Swindell,  Rev.  Frederic  S., 

M.A. 
Stoke-on-Trent,  The  Ven. 

the  Archdeacon  of 
Sale,  Rev.  C.  J.,  M.A. 
Saundby,  Robert,  M.D., 

F.R.C.P. 
Savage,  Thos.,  M.D. 
Smith,    Rev.    Canon   Gie- 

gory,  M.A.,  R.D. 
Stallard,  John 
Stanger-Leaihes,  F. 
Stevenson,  Rev.  A.  B., 

M.A. 
Studdy,  Col,  T. 
Sutton,  Rev.  Henry,  M.A. 
Swainson,  Rev.  A.,  M.A., 

R.D. 
Smith,  Charles  C. 
Stafford,  His  Worship  the 

Mayor  of  (W.  Silvester, 

J.P.) 
Saxby,    Rev.     Gavin    F., 

M.A. 
Smith,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Stroud,  Wm. 
Spencer,  H.  M. 
Sherrard,  Rev.  Hugh,  M.  A. 
Smith,  Chas.  Brown 
Simpson,  Rev.  G.  A.  K., 

M.A. 
Slingsby,  C.  H, 
Simpson,  Rev.  G.  T. 
Salt,  Henry,  M.D. 
Sydenham,  Robert. 
Thomlinson,  Charlie. 
Thursfield,  Rev.    Richard, 

M.A. 
Turner,  James  Smith. 
Thomas,  T.  Landon. 
Trotter,  Rev.  J.  G.,  M.A. 
Tait,  Rev.  Donald,  M.A. 
Taylor,  A.  J. 
Taylor,    Rev.    Frank    S., 

M.A. 
Thornhill,  Rev.  A.F.,M.A. 
Tirebuck,  Rev.  T. 
Thorn,  Rev.  J.  T.,  M.A. 


£,b  and  under,  contd, 

Timbrell,  Rev.  A.  B.,  M.A. 
Tonks,  Samuel. 
Thomas,  Wm.,  M.B. 
Treadwell,  J.  B. 
Verney,  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 

W.  R. 
Vale,  Wm.  C. 
Vecqueray,    Rev.    G.    C, 

M.A. 
Yokes,  Chas. 
Warwick,  His  Worship  the 

Mayor  of  (Thomas  Kemp, 

J.P.) 
Worcester,   The  Ven.   the 

Archdeacon  of. 
Waller,  Rev.  Canon,  M.A. 
West,  Rev.  M.  R.,  M.A. 
Weston,  Rev.  F.  H.,  M.A. 
Wilkinson,    Rev.    W.    B., 

M.A. 
Wakefield,  John. 
Wilson,  Robert  B.  Wallis 
Williams,  Thomas 
Willis,  Rev.  John  T. 
Wylde,  Rev.  Robert,  M.A. 
Wallace,   Major-Gen.    H., 

C.B. 
Walker,      Rev.     Thomas, 

M.A. 
Walker,  Rev.  H.  S. 
Watson,    Rev.    Hy.   Wm., 

D.D. 
Webb,  Albert 
Whall,  Rev.  J.  C,  M.A. 
Wlieler,  Rev.  F. 
Walsall,  His  Worship  the 

Mayor  of  (Job  Wheway, 

J.P.) 

White,  Rev.  Geo.  Cosby, 

M.A. 
Wight,  James  F. 
Willis- Bund,  J.  W.,  J.P. 
Wilson,  Rev.  P.  E.,  M.A. 
Wilson -Cariss,  Rev.  W.  11. 
Wise,  Rev.  W.  G.,  M.A. 
Wootton,  Geo.  E. 
Webster,  Rev.  F.  S. 
Ward,  Rev.  F.  Hubert, 

M.A. 
Warden,  Chas.,  M.D.,  J.P. 
Walker,  Robert  P. 
Worminglon,  John 
Williams,Rev.  G.  F.,  M.A. 
West,  Rev.  John  O.,  B.A. 
Wilkinson,  Rev.  H. 
Watson,  Rev.  Arthur  11. 
Willacy,  Rev.  H.G.,M.A. 
Yates,  Robert  P.,  J.P. 
Young,  W. 
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COUNCIL    HOUSE. 
Tuesday    Morning,    October    3rd,    1893 


THE    MAYOR'S    WELCOME    TO    THE    CONGRESS 
AT    THE    COUNCIL    HOUSE. 

The  President,  the  Archbishop  oC  Canterbury,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  other 
members  of  the  Congress,  assembled  at  the  Council  House,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  Mayor,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  O.  £.  Smith,  the  Town  Clerk,  and 
Mr.  J.  S.  Dugdale,  Q.C.,  the  Recorder. 

Mr.  Alderman  Lawley  Parker,  the  Worshipful  the  %^yQi 

of  Birmingham. 

My  Lord  President,  my  Lord  Archbishops,  my  Lords,  and  Members  of  the 
Church  Congress, — It  is  my  pleasing  duty  on  behalf  of  the  Church  and  of  this  city 
to  offer  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Church  Congress  on  its  first  visit  to  Birmingham.  I 
esteem  it  a  great  honour  that  that  visit  takes  place  in  the  period  when  I  have  the 
honour  of  occupying  the  seat  of  chief  magistrate  of  this  city,  and  that  I  am  able  to 
welcome  the  many  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  other  distinguished  Churchmen 
who  are  present  on  this  occasion.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to  me,  my  Lord  Arch- 
bishop, as  I  am  sure  it  is  to  the  citizens  of  Birmingham  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  Congress,  that  we  are  honoured  by  your  presence.  I  know  that  it  has  not  been 
without  some  inconvenience,  owing  to  the  engrossing  nature  of  your  Grace's  high  and 
holy  office,  but  I  will  ask  you  to  accept  my  assurance  that  your  presence  here  is  very 
grateful  to  us  all,  and  that  we  should  have  been  greatly  disappointed  if  you  had  not 
been  here  to  take  part  in  this  Church  Congress  in  your  native  city.  In  you,  my 
Lord  President,  in  addition  to  your  scholarly  attainments,  we  have  a  president  of  the 
Congress  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  many  social  questions  that  are  agitating 
the  minds  of  Churchmen  at  the  present  time,  and  a  president  who  has  endeavoured 
by  the  selection  of  Readers  and  Speakers  to  give  the  Congress  the  benefit  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  within  the  Church,  in  that  way  illustrating  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Many  members  of  this  Congress  are,  no  doubt,  visiting 
Birmingham  for  the  first  time.  I  am  sanguine  that  they  will  find  more  Church  life 
in  this  city  than  some  of  them  expect  to  find.  Happily,  Birmingham  has  a  body 
of  earnest  and  zealous  clergy,  I  am  glad  to  say,  of  the  various  schools  of  thought 
within  the  Church,  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  further  the  holy  work  which  it 
is  their  duty  to  perform,  and  such  work  and  such  devotion  has  not  been  without  a 
good  result  in  this  city.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sure  that  every  Churchman 
in  Birmingham  will  agree  with  me  that  we  should  desire  to  see  a  great  deal  more 
done  and  the  standard  raised  to  a  higher  point.  It  is,  therefore,  with  deep  interest 
that  we  look  forward  to  listening  to  the  many  distinguished  Churchmen  who  have 
honoured  this  city  with  their  presence  on  this  occasion,  and  we  look  forward  with 
hope  to  the  Church  life  of  this  city  being  quickened,  and  to  us  all  being  better 
and  happier  in  the  realization  of  the  great  truths  taught  by  the  Church.  Our  citizens 
look  forward  to  making  lasting  friendships  with  many  who  have  cpme  amongst 
us  as  strangers,  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  our  visitors,  when  they  return  to 
their  homes,  will  do  so  having  formed  the  opinion  that  Birmingham  and  its  institu- 
tions are  not  unworthy  of  a  visit,  and  that  the  citizens  of  Birmingham  are  not  an 
inhospitable  people.  I  am  proud,  my  Lord,  to  be  able  to  use  the  term  "citizens  " 
in  this  connection,  because  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Nonconformists  have  joined  with 
Churchmen  in  offers  of  hospitality,  showing,  thereby,  a  broad-minded  generosity 
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which  must  favourably  impress  the  members  of  the  Church  Congress,  and  for  which 
I,  as  Mayor  and  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee,  am  most  grateful. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  President  (John   James   Stewart 
Perowne,   D.D.),    Lord    Bishop   of  Worcester. 

Mr.  Mayor, — In  the  name  of  the  Church  Congress,  as  well  as  in  my  own,  I  return 
you  our  heartiest  thanks  for  the  hospitable  welcome  which  you  have  offered  us  in 
the  city  of  Birmingham.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  being 
associated  with  you,  as  I  have,  in  all  the  preparations  that  have  been  necessary  and 
that  have  occupied  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  and  anxiety,  in  order  that  we 
might  have  a  worthy  reception  of  the  Church  Congress  in  Birmingham,  will  know 
how  very  much  you  have  had  this  Congress  at  heart.  This  is  the  second  time  that  yon 
have  occupied  the  proud  position  of  Mayor  of  this  city,  and,  although  you  must  have 
had  most  arduous  and  exhausting  labours  as  chief  magistrate  of  this  great  and 
important  city,  yet  you  always  found  time  to  aid  us  in  our  deliberations,  and  we 
are  all  of  us  most  deeply  sensible  and  grateful  to  you  for  the  ability,  the  dignified 
courtesy,  the  patience,  with  which  you  encouraged  us  and  helped  us  and  counselled  us, 
and  the  wonderful  mastery  of  details  which  enabled  you  constantly  to  guide  us  in  our 
difficulties.  You  have  referred,  sir,  to  the  condition  of  Birmingham.  Yon 
have  said,  and  justly  said,  that  the  city  is  not  in  that  state  of  melancholy 
spiritual  destitution  in  'which  it  has  sometimes  been  painted.  I  claim  to  know 
a  little — I  wish  I  knew  more,  but  I  do  know  something — of  the  state  of 
Birmingham  as  regards  the  Church  life  of  the  city.  I  do  know  something  of 
the  self-denying  labours  and  the  earnest  devotion  to  duty  which  is  manifested  by 
clergymen  of  all  schools  of  thought  in  the  city.  I  rejoice  that  you  have  drawn 
attention,  Mr.  Mayor,  to  that  which  I  think  we  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind,  the 
fact  that  the  Church  is  a  comprehensive  Church,  that  it  is  not  the  Church  of  a  party 
and  that  it  embraces  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth, 
hope  that  that  will  always  be  the  characteristic  of  Church  life  in  Birmingham,  and 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  recognize  the  good  which  is  done  by  all.  This  is  a  great  day 
for  the  city  of  Birmingham.  It  is  the  first  time  that  the  Church  has  been  presented 
to  the  dty  in  all  the  power  and  fulness  and  variety  of  Church  life.  I  hope  that 
the  result  of  the  Congress  will  be  to  deepen  and  strengthen  that  common  life.  I  hope 
that  we  shall  be  encouraged  by  what  we  hear  during  this  week  to  go  forth  with  fresh 
vigour  to  the  discharge  of  our  several  duties,  and  that  during  our  meetings  we  shall 
realize  the  power  and  the  presence  of  our  Lord  and  Master.  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Mayor,  heartily  in  the  name  of  the  Congress  for  your  hospitable  reception  and  for 
the  kind  words  which  you  have  spoken. 

The  proceedings  were  about  to  terminate,  but  loud  cries  were  raised  for  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

The   Most  Rev.  EDWARD  White  Benson,  D.D.,  Lord 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Mr.  Mayor,— I  hope  that  you  will  excuse  the  words  which  a  most  unprepared 
person  can  say  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  a  moment  which  is  to  me  full  of  emotion 
for  many  considerations.  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  Mr.  Mayor,  for  having 
made  me  come  here,  because  the  Bishop  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  was  most 
rebellious  to  the  ecclesiastical  superior?  of  this  diocese,  and  as  the  Mayor  has  been 
so  kind  as  to  allude  to  the  fact,  I  must  allow  that  I  had  business  which  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  be  here  ;  but  after  I  had  declined  the  Bishop's  most  kind  and 
warm  invitation,   I  really  felt  that  I   could   not   resist  the  invitation  of  the  chief 
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layman,  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  city.  The  moment  is  full  of  emotion  to  me, 
because  it  seems  almost  as  if  the  earliest  dreams  which  one  had  of  life  and  religion  are 
brought  to  mind  upon  coming  home.  I  am  very  proud  of  being  a  native  of  this 
great  and  industrious  city,  and  I  can  truly  say  in  the  presence  of  one  to  whom  I 
owe  so  much,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  that  the  Church  life  of  Birmingham  was  dear 
to  us  even  when  we  were  boys,  and  that  we  felt  what  we  owed  to  it,  and  that, 
together  with  one  who  has  gone  before,  we  did  indulge  day-dreams  about  the  Church- 
manship  of  Birmingham.  The  Mayor  says  that  the  Churchmanship  of  Birmingham 
is  not  so  flat  and  dull  as  some  people  suppose  it  to  be.  I  am  sure  that  we  should 
all  say  for  ourselves  and  for  our  schoolfellows  that,  at  any  rate,  whatever  of  Church- 
manship there  may  be  in  us,  it  was  in  Birmingham  that  it  was  originally  formed.  I 
know  how  time  presses,  and,  therefore,  you  will, I  am  sure, kindly  understand  that  many 
a  feeling  and  many  a  hope  which  is  in  your  own  hearts  is  also  in  mine.  You  know  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  circumstances  over  which  the  Church  had  no  control,  in 
reference  to  a  very  great  and  revered  authority  which  had  to  say  the  word  or  to  decline — 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  judgment  formed  by  one  of  the  soundest  thinkers  and  most 
prudent  heads  in  England — you  would  have  had  the  Church  Congress  swooping 
down  upon  you  now  for  the  third  or  fourth  time.  I  do  trust  with  all  my  heart — 
and  it  has  been  a  subject  of  prayer  to  me  both  on  other  days  and  to-day — that  this 
Congress  will  so  behave  itself  in  the  House  of  God  as  that  Birmingham  may  be 
the  happier,  the  richer,  and,  if  that  were  possible,  the  more  open-hearted  for  it, 
and  that  the  Congress  may  leave  behind  it,  at  any  rate  in  the  minds  of  all  Church- 
men, the  most  earnest  determination  that  if,  before  another  generation  passes,  the 
Church  is  not  loved  as  the  great  benefactress  of  the  people,  and  more  than  loved  as 
the  great  teacher  of  piety,  it  shall  not  be  for  want  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  Birming- 
ham Churchmen. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated,  and  the  President,  accompanied  by  the  Mayor, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Hon.  Sees.,  and  members  of  Congress,  proceeded 
to  the  Town  Hall  to  receive  an  Address  of  Welcome  from  the  Nonconformists  of 
Birmingham,  and  an  Address  from  the  Friends  of  Peace,  adopted  at  a  public  meeting 
held  on  the  14th  September. 


TOWN    HALL. 
Tuesday    Morning,    Octobbr    3RD,     1893. 


Alderman    R.    C.    Barrow. 

read  the  following  Address  of  the  Friends  of  Peace : — 

Honoured  Friends, — We  have  met  specially  as  friends  of  peace  to  send  you 
Chcistian  salutation,  and  to  welcome  you  to  our  city.  We  pray  that  all  your 
deliberations  may  be  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  in  all  your  meetings  you 
may  have  gracious  manifestations  of  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

We  unite  with  you  in  expressing  grateful  thanks  to  God  for  the  blessed  state  of 
peace  that  has  been  maintained  for  several  years  between  this  country  and  all  other 
nations.  We  remember  with  sorrow  the  dark  times  when  we  were  involved  in  two 
or  three  wars  at  the  same  time,  and  when  the  ravages  and  miseries  of  a  single  war 
Were  so  prolonged  that  commerce  was  paralyzed,  civilization  retarded,  and  millions  of 
money  and  thousands  of  lives  were  sacrifictd. 
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Some  of  us  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  devote  our  energies  and  resources  to  the 
promotion  of  peace,  because  we  believe  that  all  war  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
religion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  fear  that  another  great  war  may  break  out,  and 
that  multitudes  of  our  fellow  men — our  own  flesh  and  blood — may  be  exposed  to  the 
murderous  action  of  modern  weapons  of  destruction  has  laid  upon  us  the  solemn 
obligation  of  increased  effort  to  prevent  such  a  measureless  calamity. 

Happily  there  are  many  encouraging  signs  that  the  masses  of  the  British  people 
are  becoming  more  averse  to  war  than  their  fathers  were.  Successive  Governments 
of  both  political  parties  have  shown  increasing  willingness  to  have  recourse  to 
arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  We  owe  our  heartiest  thanks  to  our 
l)eloved  Sovereign,  who,  in  several  cases  of  difference,  has  invited  the  concurrence  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  application  of  that  principle  of  amicable 
reference  which  was  proclaimed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  which  the  Queen  declared 
she  "rejoiced  to  be  able  to  recommend  by  her  example." 

Our  hearts  have  been  gladdened  by  the  splendid  object  lesson  presented  by  the 
recent  tribunal  of  arbitration  held  at  Paris.  By  the  award  of  the  seven  ambassadors 
of  peace,  given  after  prolonged  and  careful  deliberation,  the  dangerous  difference  as 
to  jurisdiction  in  the  Behring  Sea  has  been  adjusted  in  an  equitable  and  satisfactory 
manner. 

The  hopes  of  all  friends  of  peace  and  progress  have  been  strengthened,  that,  in  the 
near  future,  all  international  questions  shall  be  determined,  not  by  the  barbarous 
conflicts  of  armed  forces,  but  by  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  the  pleadings  of  counsel, 
and  the  decision  of  judges,  in  a  High  Court  of  Nations. 

Meanwhile  the  efforts  of  good  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  may  be  pro- 
fitably directed  to  the  speedy  establishment  of  a  general  and  permanent  Treaty  of 
Arbitration  between  the  two  great  sections  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  invitation 
given  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  recent  unanimous  vote  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons  in  response,  will,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  hasten 
the  accomplishment  of  this  pacific  and  philanthropic  combination. 

Our  faith  leads  us  to  expect  glorious  results  upon  the  other  nations  from  the 
example  of  America  and  Great  Britain  linked  together  in  perpetual  peace.  The 
opinion  was  expressed  long  ago  by  Bishop  Selwyn  of  Lichfield,  and  recently  by  Bishop 
Westcott,  that  '*  the  stable  friendship  of  the  English-speaking  people  would  go  far 
to  assure  the  peace  of  the  world." 

We  rejoice  that  the  Christian  Church  is  battling  more  and  more  earnestly  with 
the  great  national  and  social  sins  of  war,  intemperance,  impurity,  and  injustice.  We 
behold  with  thankfulness  the  victories  already  achieved,  and  we  anticipate  with 
confidence  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  promises  and  prophecies  of  the  Word  of 
God,  that  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Gospel  shall  bring  universal  peace  and  freedom, 
righteousness  and  happiness. 

(Signed)         Richard  Cadbury  Barrow,  J.P.,  Alderman,  Chaimian, 
Arthur  G.  0*Neill,  Minister,  Secretary, 

NONCONFORMIST    WELCOME. 

A  deputation — consisting  of  the  following  Nonconformist  ministers  :  Rev.  J.  N. 
Knight,  Congregationalist ;  Rev.  J.  Hulme,  Baptist;  Rev.  J.  McKeown, 
M.A.,  Presbyterian;  Rev.  J.  Odell,  Primitive  Methodist;  Rev.  W.  J. 
TOWNSEND,  D.D.,  Methodist  New  Connexion ;  Rev.  E.  Abbott,  Methodist 
Free  Church  ;  Rev.  R.  M.  Young,  D.D.,  Wesleyan  Methodist — then  presented 
the  following  address  to  the  President  of  the  Congress.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Dale, 
through  illness,  the  address  was  read  l)y  the  Rev.  Dr.   Voung. 
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Brethren  in  Christ,— We  respectfully  offer  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  city. 
We  earnestly  trust  that  every  meeting  of  this  Congress  will  be  consecrated  and 
transfigured  by  manifestations  of  the  grace  and  glory  of  our  common  Lord.  If  it 
were  possible  for  us  to  regard  with  indifference  an  assembly  so  large  as  yours,  and 
including  in  it  so  many  men  whom  we  honour  for  their  high  Christian  character,  their 
intellectual  force,  their  learning,  and  the  services  which  they  are  rendering  to  God  and 
to  man,  that  gracious  and  august  presence  which,  by  Christ's  own  words,  is  assured, 
even  to  two  or  three  of  the  humblest  and  obscurest  of  His  disciples  gathered  together 
in  His  name,  would  draw  to  your  meetings  our  deep  interest  and  our  devout  sympathy. 
We  are  sorrowfully  conscious  that  in  our  own  assemblies  we  have  too  often  missed  the 
blessedness  of  that  presence,  when  we  might  have  known  it,  but  we  trust  and  pray 
that  during  this  week  you  may  be  so  vividly  conscious  that  Christ  is  with  you,  that 
your  recollections  of  the  awe  and  the  joy  which  He  inspired  may  be  distinct  and 
enduring  in  years  that  are  still  in  the  remote  future,  and  when  the  wisest,  most  animat- 
ing, and  most  impressive  words  that  you  may  hear  from  your  brethren  shall  have  left 
hardly  any  trace  in  your  memory. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  aid  in  our  Christian  life  and  in  our  ministry  which 
we  have  received  from  the  preachers,  theologians,  and  saints  of  the  Church  which  is 
represented  in  this  Congress.  '  We  trust  that  the  great  succession  may  be  long  main- 
tained. The  homely  vigour  and  robust  courage  of  Hugh  Latimer,  the  predecessor  in 
the  see  of  Worcester  of  the  distinguished  President  of  this  Congress,  the  splendours 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  sagacity  of  Isaac  Barrow,  the  stately  and  earnest  eloquence  of 
Liddon,  and,  speaking  in  this  city,  which  for  many  years  was  his  home,  may  we  be 
permitted  to  add,  the  searching  and  penetrating  power  of  the  sermons  of  John 
Henry  Newman  while  he  was  still  at  Oxford,  we  pray  that  they  may  re-appear  in 
large  numbers  of  your  clergy,  both  in  this  generation  and  in  the  generations  that  are 
to  come.  May  there  be  among  the  masters  and  leaders  of  your  thought  men  who 
shall  possess  the  majesty  of  Hooker,  the  deep,  calm  wisdom  of  Butler,  the  learning  of 
Pearson,  of  Bull,  and  of  Lightfoot.  May  you  long  maintain  the  gracious  tradition  of 
the  saintliness  of  Henry  Venn  and  Charles  Simeon,  of  John  Keble,  of  Bishop 
Andrewes  and  Bishop  Wilson,  and  the  missionary  passion  of  Henry  Martyn  and 
Selwyn  and  Patteson.  We  shall  be  enriched  by  these  golden  gifts,  which  we  trust 
that  God  will  bestow  upon  you,  and  in  sharing  your  wealth  with  us  you  will  not  be 
impoverished. 

Brethren,  our  presence  on  this  platform,  not  as  members  of  the  Congress,  but  at 
visitors,  to  whom  your  courtesy  allows  the  opportunity  of  addressing  you,  reminds 
both  you  and  us  that  on  some  subjects  which  are  of  grave  importance  in  relation  to 
the  organization  and  life  of  Christian  Churches  we  hold  different  judgments.  We  do 
not  believe  that  either  loyalty  to  Christ  or  Christian  charity  requires  either  you  or  us 
to  be  always  silent  on  these  differences,  or  to  depreciate  their  importance.  But  in 
Christ  we  are  members  one  of  another.  We  are  troubled  by  whatever  lessens  your 
spiritual  force  and  the  effectiveness  of  your  spiritual  work ;  we  rejoice  in  all  your 
spiritual  successes,  and  we  pray  that  to  your  "  bishops  and  curates  and  all  congre- 
gations committed  to  their  charge  '*  God  will  grant  in  continually  increasing  measures 

"  the  healthful  spirit  of  His  grace." 

R.    W.   Dalb,    Chairman. 

John  G.   Hopkins,  Secntary, 

The  Right  Rev.  The  President. 

Brethren  in  Christ, — The  address  to  which  we  have  just  listened  must,  I  am  sure, 
have  touched  all  hearts,  and  I  shall  be  expressing  the  feeling  of  the  whole  Congress 
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if  I  thank  you  most  unfeignedly  for  this  proof  of  your  brotherly  sympathy  with  us  in 
our  gathering  to-day.  You  have  desired  for  us  the  greatest  of  all  blessings — that  we 
may  have  such  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  our  Master,  Christ,  such  a  baptism  of  His 
Spirit,  that  all  our  deliberations  may  tend  to  the  glory  of  God  and  to  the  edifying  of 
His  Church.  You  could  not  have  given  us  greater  encouragement.  You  thus 
associate  yourselves  with  us  in  that  which  is  the  true  life  of  the  Church,  in  that  deep 
and  blessed  unity  of  faith  and  love  which  is  greater  in  its  majestic  power  than  all  our 
divisions.  You  do  not  make  light  of  those  divisions,  nor  do  we ;  it  would  be  the 
worst  of  unrealities  if  we  did.  But  there  are  spheres  of  Christian  usefulness  in  which, 
thank  God,  we  can  co-operate  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle.  The  subjects  which 
will  occupy  us  during  the  present  week  are  most  of  them  such  as  touch  the  social  life 
of  the  nation.  In  these  there  is  ample  room  and  verge  enough  for  us  to  act  in 
concert.  The  woes  and  sufferings  of  our  common  humanity  must  draw  all  Christian 
hearts  together  in  the  desire  to  alleviate  them.  The  great  missionary  work  of  the 
Church  abroad  holds  out  to  us,  perhaps  beyond  all  else,  the  glorious  vision  of  a  united 
Christendom,  united  in  the  holiest  of  all  warfares  beneath  the  banner  of 
the  Cross.  The  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  in  all  lands  and  in  all  tongues 
is  another  bond  of  union.  And  let  me  add  that  the  earnest  study  of  the  same 
Scriptures  has  the  same  hallowing  influence.  I  can  never  foi^et  the  experience 
of  the  fourteen  years  during  which  I  was  engaged  with  some  of  your  leading 
Nonconformist  scholars  in  the  sacred  work  of  revising  the  Old  Testament. 
I  do  not  think  the  question  ever  arose  in  our  minds  to  what  particular 
communion  one  or  another  belonged.  The  Bible  made  us  one.  You  have  spoken 
of  the  debt  you  owe  to  some  of  our  great  scholars  and  divines  both  of  the  past  and 
present  generations.  You  claim  them  as  belonging  not  only  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  to  the  Church  universal.  We,  too,  have  our  debt  to  you.  Our  liturgy  has 
been  enriched  by  treasures  gathered  from  your  sacred  poets.  The  hymn-book  makes 
us  one.  And  may  I  not  say  that  we  owe  much  to  your  scholars  and  divines,  past  and 
present,  to  your  great  Puritan  ancestors  who  were  giants  in  their  day — a  Howe,  a 
Flavel,  a  John  Owen,  a  Richard  Baxter,  above  all,  a  John  Bunyan,  men  who  were 
not  only  great  as  religious  teachers,  but  who  vindicated  for  us,  as  well  as  for  you, 
those  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  are  now  the  heritage  of  us  all. 
And,  to  come  down  yet  nearer  to  our  own  age,  who  does  not  admire  the  masculine 
vigour  and  penetrating  eloquence  of  a  Robert  Hall,  the  spiritual  power  of  a  Charles 
Spurgeon,  the  accurate  scholarship  of  a  Moulton,  the  learning  and  profound  insight 
of  an  EMward  White,  and  of  one  whose  absence  to-day  from  illness  we  all  deplore, 
your  own  Dr.  Dale.  His  work  on  the  Atonement  is  recognized  as  a  masterpiece  in 
theology,  and  is  studied  in  our  theological  schools  and  colleges  as  it  is  in  yours.  As 
we  thus  draw  nearer  to  one  another  in  those  things  which  are  the  common  heritage 
of  all,  we  shall  realize  more  of  the  communion  of  saints,  and  eventually,  we  hope, 
more  of  the  great  und3ring  truth  that,  as  there  is  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one 
God  and  Father  of  us  all,  so  we  are  all  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  To  that  blessed 
consummation,  however  far  off,  it  is  our  happiness  to  aspire.  Never  shall  I  forget  that 
solemn  service  of  Holy  Communion  in  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  take  my  part  last 
year  when  Nonconformists  and  English  Churchmen  knelt  side  by  side  at  the  table  of 
the  same  Lord.  For  one  moment  of  blissful  vision  there  seemed  to  be  the  answer  to 
our  Lord's  prayer  **  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me  and  I  in 
Thee."  This  will  be  the  glorious  perfection  of  the  Church,  and  for  this  you  will  join 
with  us  in  your  prayers,  your  aspirations,  your  labours.  May  He  Who  is  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life  be  with  you  as  with  us  now  and  for  evermore. 
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"  He  went  not,  as  at  other  times,  to  seek  for  enchantments,  but  he  set  bis  face  toward 
the  wilderness." — Num,  xxiv.   i. 

No  sculptor's  hand  has  yet  been  nerved  to  eternize  in  marble 
the  poet's  vision  of  the  Prophet 

"  Taking  his  stand. 
His  wild  hair  floating  on  the  eastern  breeze ; 
His  tranced  yet  open  gaze,*' 

following  the 

"  Giant  forms  of  empires  on  their  way  to  ruin." 

No  painter  has  risen  to  conceive  the  features  and  the  expression 
of  such  an  one  as  Balaam.  But  three  of  our  greatest  philosophic 
preachers,  and  our  greatest  word-painter  of  Scripture,  have  each 
in  their  own  unique  fashion  penetrated  at  least  some  of  the 
secrets  of  that  almost  inconceivable  character.  Almost  incon- 
ceivable, for  surely  one  dramatist  only  has  ever  lived  who  could 
really  have  traced  all  the  windings  of  a  spirit  so  lofty  and  so 
depraved,  through  light  so  intense  and  through  shadow  so 
deathly.  This  was  a  man  who  would  not  for  lucre  or  for  influence 
disobey  his  conscience,  yet  laboured  to  corrupt  his  conscience. 
He  saw  the  good  and  the  blessing  of  goodness,  yet  longed  and 
strove  to  transfer  that  blessing  to  the  evil,  and  "  paltered  with 
eternal  God  "  for  leave  so  to  bestow  it  He  saw  that  the  endless 
victory  must  rest  with  the  children  of  God,  and  he  yearned  to 
attain  to  it  through  a  death  like  theirs  ;  yet  he  set  himself  to 
defraud  God  of  His  children,  and  His  children  of  their  God,  by 
the  fiercest  temptation  of  their  flesh. 
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Such  a  man's  confession  of  faith  is  more  impressive  than  any 
martyr's.  In  the  teeth  of  all  his  avarice,  and  all  his  lust  of  power, 
and  all  his  willingness  to  break  the  vessels  of  mercy,  to  wreck 
souls  and  destroy  bodies,  he  confesses  unfalteringly  what  is  good. 
He  confesses  what  is  strong.  He  marks  unerringly  where  it  is 
that  the  goodness  and  the  strength  of  God's  world  are  embodied 
and  enshrined : — 

"  God  bringeth  him  forth  out  of  Egypt ; 
He  hath,  as  it  were,  the  strength  of  the  wild  ox  ; 
He  shall  eat  up  the  nations.    .... 
Blessed  be  every  one  that  blesseth  thee.*' 

By  these  magnificent  marks  he  knows  Israel — the  Church  of 
God — by  its  redemption,  its  silent  power,  its  Catholic  reign,  its 
universal  blessing.  He  sees  those  marks  upon  the  fugitives' 
camp  below  him.  "  He  went  not,  as  at  other  times,  to  meet  with 
enchantments,  but  he  set  his  face  toward  the  wilderness."  Who 
would  not  weep  for  him  ?  For  a  short  space,  in  his  wild,  tempestu- 
ous tramp  from  altar  to  altar,  he  did  not  go  out  to  meet  the 
disbanded,  wandering,  lonely  powers  that  were  "  walking  through 
dry  places,  seeking  rest "  in  just  such  a  soul  as  his  ;  but  he  looked 
with  a  still,  entranced,  yet  open  gaze  toward  the  desert,  where, 
with  its  little  central  tabernacle  of  wood  and  curtains  and  skins, 
and  its  simple,  sacred  ensigns,  lay,  in  orderly  lines  of  mere  tents, 
the  Church  in  the  Wilderness.  He  looked,  and  he  understood. 
Their  history,  their  order,  their  progress  thus  far,  in  spite  of  all 
their  sin,  was  the  assurance  of  their  future.  "  Balaam  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  and  saw  Israel  abiding  in  their  tents,  according  to  his 
tribes ;  and  the  spirit  of  God  came  upon  him." 

Many  a  man  of  to-day  may  look  out  on  the  world  and  be 
reasonably  troubled  and  divided  by  what  he  sees.  With  a  spirit 
wholly  unlike  the  spirit  of  Balaam,  with  a  pure  conscience  and 
an  earnest  will,  he  may  wish  nothing  but  that  good  should 
prevail,  and  yet  be  uncertain,  at  least  for  a  time,  as  to  which  of 
several  causes  he  may  most  wisely  favour  or  follow.  He  looks 
on  the  Church  ;  he  sees  much  division,  selfishness,  blindness.  He 
looks  on  the  world  ;  he  sees  so  many  good  things  in  progress,  so 
beneficial,  so  well  worked  ;  the  politics  of  the  day  so  concerned 
with  social  problems — and  those  politics  not  religious.  He 
doubts  whether  to  surrender  himself  to  the  material  advance  of 
men,  to  their  visible  well-being,  and  to  take  no  interest,  or  even 
an  adverse  one,  in  that  which  claims  to  embody  the  spiritual. 

To  the  modern  watcher,  as  to  the  ancient  one,  "  enchant- 
ments "  present  themselves — not  evil  spirits  indeed,  but  fair  forms 
which  offer  to  do  more  for  the  mind  of  man  and  for  his  happiness 
than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  practices  of  religion.  What  miracles 
has  chemistry  wrought,  and  electricity  ?  What  a  power  the 
capitalist  and  the  financier  wield !  What  is  so  worthy  of  the 
highest  mental^  application  as  the  life  of  politics  ?     What  has 
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religion  to  show  comparable  to  these  things  ?  Her  miracles  of 
art  belong  to  the  past  as  do  her  miracles  in  the  forming  of  the 
nations  ;  she  does  not  draw  genius  into  her  service  as  once  she 
did ;  she  is  not  affecting  the  heathen  world  as  she  did  when 
temporal  power  was  on  her  side  ;  and  as  for  the  very  characters 
of  religious  people,  are  they  so  much  higher  than  all  others  ? 

The  world's  strength  comes  out  every  day  in  contrast  with  the 
Church's.  Why  should  not  the  reasonable  man  go  out  to  meet 
what  is  so  beautiful,  so  strong,  so  enchanting  in  short,  and  turn 
his  eyes  away  from  the  poor  pilgrimage  that  is  struggling  on 
through  the  wilderness  ? 

How  can  any — how  can  I,  look  on  this  strong  city  of  the 
Midlands  and  not  feel  the  enchantment  ?  How  was  it  growing 
when  I  knew  it  for  fifteen  years  of  happy  days  near  it,  and  all 
the  keenest  interests  of  school  life  within  it?  The  dark  haze  of 
countless  industries  ever  hanging  over  it,  pierced  by  spire  and 
dome,  and  the  solemn  music  of  its  great  hall,  and  the  noble  roofs 
from  which  the  look  and  memory  of  penetrating  scholarly  wisdom 
and  aspiration  will  never  be  parted.  Ever  so  long  ago  we  were 
citizens  of  no  mean  city. 

How  was  it  growing  then,  with  its  intense  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  ?  How  has  it  grown  with  unceasing  public  spirit 
until  in  constitution  and  in  fabric  it  stands  a  new  city  ? 

And  is  not  all  this  very  good  ?  And  are  the  powers  that  so 
work,  enchantments  ?  The  answer  is,  we  may  make  them  so  if 
we  will.  And  under  certain  conditions  they^  are.  Under  other 
conditions  they  are  the  outworks  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
may  represent  to  us  nothing  but  the  kingdom  ;  the  true  royalty 
of  this  world  on  its  way  to  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  of  His  Christ. 

We  read  the  other  day  of  two  great  statesmen,  contemporaries 
of  our  own,  the  steersmen  of  England  and  France  ;  we  read  how 
"  Each  had  a  profound  and  half-scornful  sense  of  the  comparative 
triviality  of  even  the  most  important  affairs  with  which  they  had 
to  deal."  Not  that  they  withdrew  one  effort  of  thought,  one 
particle  of  devotion,  from  the  diplomatic  and  political  intensity 
with  which  they  served  their  commonwealths — but  there  was  one 
pervading  thought  with  each  of  those  men,  more  serious  than  the 
most  serious  reality  besides.  It  was  the  ever-present  sense  of 
God  in  history. 

fTo  them  (and  I  trust  to  us)  the  history  of  the  Church  is  much 
more  than  the  internal  history  of  any  limited  bodies  so  called. 
We  see  the  Church  working  far  beyond  its  own  borders  and  out- 
lines, as  they  could  be  mapped  by  any  mortal  hand.  We  see 
the  spirit  which  is  in  it  from  Christ,  touch  and  move  and  animate 
those  who  do  not  love  it,  and  who  disown  it  There  is  an 
atmosphere  of  the  Church,  which  is  blown  abroad  and  breathed 
by  circles  far  away  from  the  centre. 
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And  so  with  that  beloved  Church,  which  is  holding  one  of  her 
free  festivals  of  thought  and  speech  this  week,  a  festival  which 
bids  us  look  before  and  after.  Any  open-eyed  man  who  looks 
from  the  high  ".watchers  field  "  can  see  what  she  is,  and  read  her 
story.  Is  she  perfect  ?  No.  Has  she  never  murmured,  never 
looked  back  to  Egypt,  never  doubted,  never  fallen  under 
temptation,  or  known  the  day  of  provocation,  or  the  day  of 
strife }  She  has  erred,  it  may  be,  in  all  these  things.  But  does 
that  make  any  difference  as  to  her  being  Israel  ?  Did  it  make 
any  such  difference  in  old  Israel  ?  She  has  sinned,  she  has 
suffered,  she  repents,  there  is  atonement  for  her,  and  she  advances 
still.  She  has  had  her  own  marvellous  deliverance  from  Egypt 
If  Pharaoh  seeks  to  overtake  her,  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  Pharaoh. 

Every  evil  she  has  been  through,  every  peril,  has  its  ke.n 
lessons,  not  only  for  her,  but  for  all.  They  are  welcome  to  them. 
She  has  attained  a  larger  notion  of  unity  than  was  ever  in  the 
world  before.  Schools  that  rise  in  her  now,  however  sharp  their 
watchword  rings  at  first,  sink  back  into  her  and  enrich  her.- 
Every  independent  line  of  truthful  faithfulness  has  been  seen  to 
be  a  ray  from  the  Father  of  Lights. 

To  the  same  open-eyed  watcher  (Christian  or  not  Christian)  it 
is  not  matter  of  controversy,  it  is  matter  of  sight,  that  the  real 
struggle  lies  still  between  the  principle  she  represents  and  the 
principle  represented  by  the  Roman  Church.  Only  the  other 
day  a  learned  and  travelled  observer  commented  shrewdly  on 
how,  in  spite  of  keenest  diplomacy,  the  English  principle  is 
visibly  prevailing  East  and  West.  The  issue  is  a  great  one.  It 
includes  the  whole  question  of  what  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  to 
the  world  and  Church  of  the  future.  The  power  of  the  Bible  is 
the  thing  that  is  really  involved.  It  is  on  her  missions,  also, 
that  the  formation  and  existence  of  National  Churches  turns. 
And  it  is  on  her  method  of  dealing  with  oppressed  and  over- 
shadowed Churches  that  the  resurrection  of  the  whole  E^st, 
through  the  revival  and  purification  of  Eastern  Christendom, 
depends. 

At  home,  it  is  on  the  faithfulness  of  our  Church  that  the 
whole  religious  dealing  with  the  poor,  and  with  those  next  to  the 
poor,  hinges.  The  poorest  regions,  thank  God,  are  almost  wholly 
left  to  us  ;  our  young  men  can  live  and  work  in  them  in  the 
spare  hours  of  their  professions ;  women's  whole  lives  be  vowed 
to  them  ;  our  richer  parishes  can  take  our  poorer  into  partner- 
ship ;  labour  is  given  for  love  which  no  gold  mine  could  purchase  ; 
we  can  invade  them  with  a  trained  army,  recruited  from  them- 
selves. They  are  ours,  if  the  rich  but  realize  what  the  poor  are 
to  them  even  selfishly  ;  and  how  much  more  if  the  doctrines  of 
"  unselfishness  "  and  of  sacrifice  continue  the  new  progress  they 
have  begun  to  make.  What  has  to  be  made  up  is  terrible  ;  what 
accumulates  in  a  single  year  is  terrible  ;  but  it  is  our  Church 
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which  has  entered  on  the  task.  Thus  the  world's  interests 
through  heathendom,  the  Nation's  interests  through  its  poor 
populations,  but  no  less  the  highest  interests  of  religious  science, 
are  vested  in  the  Church  of  England.  Thei  present  field  of 
religious  science  is  criticism.  Till  criticism  has  been  carried 
further,  many  great  questions  pause  for  their  final  answer.  For 
learning,  and  for  intrepidity,  and  for  reverence — the  three 
essentials  of  true  criticism — we  look  to  the  school  of  Jerome,  even 
as  it  lives  here  and  now.  Our  scholars  have  not  been  afraid  of 
Grerman  method  ;  they  have  studied  it  and  applied  it,  but  they 
have  brought  also  a  reverent  sympathy  into  the  study  of 
literatures  and  peoples.  A  reverertt  sympathy,  without  which 
no  record  can  be  interpreted,  still  less  the  living,  mighty,  burning 
heart  of  Israel,  to  which  the  oracles  of  God  were  committed. 

Again,  we  should  be  either  unjust  or  blind  if  we  failed  to 
recognize  the  beautiful  work  which  has  been  done  at  our  doors 
by  Scottish  and  other  Protestant  divines,  and  (even  as  to  the 
deepest  doctrines  of  our  faith)  close  at  our  own  side  here  in 
Birmingham.  We  find  a  revelation  in  those  facts.  We  see  a 
blessedness  of  unity  beyond  our  power  of  expression.  And 
then  we  modestly  ask.  What  has  the  modern  Roman  to  set 
beside  this  library  of  living  theology  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  is  strengthening  strongest  minds,  and  yet  penetrating  with 
its  rills  of  comfort  into  far  humbler  regions  of  doubt  and  wistful- 
ness  and  sense  of  need.  The  old  divine  learning  of  the  Catholic 
Church  has  no  successor  unless  it  be  here  among  us. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  pride,  it  is  in  an  abashed  humility  of  crush- 
ing responsibility,  that  "  we  see  our  calling,  brethren."  We  are 
bound  to  reckon  out  what  the  English  Church  at  her  present 
standing- point  is  charged  to  proceed  with.  Your  own  city  to-day 
has  not  lightly  conjured  up  these  new  scenes  within  itself.  Why 
have  you  brought  us -all  here,  but  that  this  time  something 
serious,  something  real,  something  solid  is  to  come  of  it  ?  Some 
energy  to  be  born  of  reflection. 

It  thus  becomes  of  first  moment  that  we  realize  the  character 
and  temper  of  mind  essential  not  only  for  head-workers  but  for 
the  whole  Church  as  working  together  with  God.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  there  should  be  one  true  tone  pervading  all  the 
energizings  of  the  whole  Church.  Men,  the  ablest,  men,  the 
wisest,  men,  the  most  diligent,  cannot,  isolated  and  unsym- 
pathized  with,  discharge  the  work  which  was  committed  to  all. 
.  To  all.  He  breathed  one  spirit  upon  all — all  the  disciples  in 
that  upper  room. 

I  shall  venture  to  name  three  characteristic  seals  which  must 
be  imprinted  on  every  work  of  our  Church. 

I. — The  temper  of  this  hour  is  advertisement,  self-publication, 
willingness  to  be  paraded.  No  Christian  work  can  be  brought 
to  good  effect  in  noise  and  glare.     The  layman  denies  himself 
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who  denies  that  he  has  a  place  and  a  work  in  the  Church.  We 
best  see  how  little  works  can  be  done  quietly  if  we  mark  how 
very  quietly  great  works  can  be  done.  1  will  not  invent  a 
description  to  syiiit  my  meaning.  I  will  take  an  historian's 
estimate  of  how  two  English  statesmen,  father  and  son,  did  their 
work  in  their  great  Elizabethan  day  : — 

"  The  very  ease  and  noiselessness  with  which  through  their 
management,  this  nation  took  up  its  new  position  .  .  .  and 
passed  safely  through  .  .  .  most  critical  phases  of  its  exist- 
ence, have  blinded  men  to  the  difficulty  of  the  problems  these 
men  had  to  solve ;  and  have  equally  blinded  them  to  the 
industry,  prudence,  forethought,  and  moderation  which  provided 
for  all  contingencies  and  anticipated  every  difficulty." 

We  have  reason  to  thank  God  that  this  is  a  kind  of  character 
which  our  Church  has  ever  fostered  and  rejoiced  in  in  the  past. 
May  no  changes,  no  difficulties,  no  strufjgles  against  depression, 
lead  us  to  self-assertion  or  even  to  "  apologia."  May  the  English 
Churchman  never  forget  that  these  are  to  be  his  graces,  industry, 
prudence,  forethought,  moderation,  noiselessness, 

II. — A  second  badge  of  Christ's.  A  seal  for  His  Church's 
forehead.  The  stamp  of  unworldliness.  The  Church  becomes 
the  net  cast  into  the  world's  sea  ;  becomes  the  growing  cornfield. 
Then,  says  Christ,  she  is  for  a  while  no  more  pure  but  mixed, 
and  must  be. 

We  may  not  break  out  from  her.  We  may  not  begin  rooting 
up.  It  is  futile  to  attempt  it.  That  brings  a  thousand  losses. 
Still,  no  reproofs  of  breathing,  living  men  are  so  appalling  as  the 
reproofs  of  the  Pharisees.  Yet  these  were  not  godless  men. 
Not  men  without  zeal  for  things  divine.  They  were  nothing  but 
deeply  worldly  religious  men. 

Now  the  world  is  Christianized.  And  we  are  ready  to  forget 
that,  the  moment  that  takes  place,  it  means  that  much  Chris- 
tianity is  external.  We  forget  that  there  will  always  be  a  world, 
Christianized  or  not,  to  which  we  must  be  crucified  like  Christ, 
and  the  world  crucified  to  us.  We  feel  the  world  to  be  a  reality, 
a  power  whose  good  things  are  delivered  to  us,  as  Canaan  was  to 
Israel.  The  Church  becomes  an  element  in  the  great  world,  not 
a  witness  against  it.  An  element  which  gilds  the  world  with 
peace,  with  beautiful  worship.  One  part  of  the  Church  gives  man 
a  tradition  to  walk  by  concurrent  with  the  very  Gospel.  Another 
silences  much  teaching  that  is  offensive  to  leading  men  and  to 
the  powers  of  the  purse.  Another  makes  a  single  dogma,  and 
another  makes  a  historical  animosity,  into  a  whole  religion.  And 
the  world  returns  its  complaisance  and  its  animosities  by  smilingly 
withdrawing  the  Gospel  from  the  young.  All  are  sure  marks  of 
worldliness,  all  alike.  And  we  cheat  ourselves  if  we  determine 
to  read  these  tokens  of  Babylon  in  any  one  Church.  No  self- 
deceit  more  fatal.     No  reformation,  no  separation,  no  separation 
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from  separation,  will  eradicate  these  marks  of  Babylon.      Not 
the  smallest  sect  is  free  from  the  worst  symptoms. 

There  is  no  cure  for  worldliness  but  an  unceasing  struggle 
against  the  world-spirit.  But  it  is  a  struggle  to  be  waged  first  in 
hearts  if  ever  it  is  to  triumph  in  councils.  We  are  said  to  yearn 
for  unity ;  unity  would  come  rapidly  if  we  yearned  as  much  for 
unworldliness. 

Lastly,  the  third  mark  for  our  hearts  to  take  is  sincerity,  I  do 
not  mean  merely  what  has  been  well  said  that  "  Leaders  should 
be  men  who  fear  to  speak  an  insincere  word  and  fear  nothing 
else."  In  the  Church,  rank  and  file  must  be  sincere  too.  In 
political  life  many  scruples  are  waived  away,  many  high  aims 
despised,  many  truths,  many  grave  facts  ignored. 

We  may  lament  it,  but  it  is  only  by  party  that  politics  are 
worked  out,  and  the  compacting  of  a  party  demands  the  sacrifice 
of  the  purest  ideals.  But  in  the  Church  that  may  not  be.  Even 
in  order  to  gain  for  the  Church  the  fullest  strength  of  a  party 
her  members  may  not  be  called  upon  to  make  that  sacrifice. 
That  he  has  a  conscience  to  listen  to  is  to  be  kept  before  every 
man,  and  it  is  only  by  the  development  of  individual  ideals  that 
the  great  achievements  and  conquests  of  the  Church  have  ever 
been  made.  The  self-surrender  of  a  man  or  woman  to  one  great 
vision  has  founded  everything  that  has  been  noblest  and  saint- 
litest  in  her.  In  the  politician  such  surrender  to  a  vision  would 
be  a  crotchet ;  the  ruin  and  breaking  up  of  his  party. 

But  if  the  Church  cannot  assert   herself  as   a   party  in    the 
country  because  of  the  forsakings  and  the  adoptings,  the  trim- 
ming of  politics,  and  the  compromises  and  the  insincerities  which 
would  be  involved,  what  shall  we  say    of   the   formation    and 
fostering  of  parties  within  the  Church  itself.^      Alas !    the  un- 
charities  which  here  appear  and  are  flagrant,  and  are  justified  in 
language  more  bitter  than  the  world   uses,  are  a  daily  violation 
of  the  first  law  of  Christ.     One  knows  what  one  is  sacrificing 
when  one  casts  one's  lot  in  with  the  whole  Church  for  the  sake 
of  charity.     One  has  no  idea  of  what  one  will  sacrifice  before  the 
end,  if  for  the  sake  of  our  party  we  begin  with  sacrificing  charity. 
There  is  no  half-way  house  to  stay  in.     The  sincere  independence 
which  comes  from  the  sincere  adherence  of  each  to  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  will  make  us  far  stronger  in  God's  hand  for  God's  great 
purpose  for  the  whole  world  than  any  discoverer  of  a  watchword. 
That  glorious  purpose  seems  to  our  eyes  (if  we  may  humbly 
say  it)  to  spread  out  before  this  century  three  nearly  boundless 
fields.      The  exhausted  soil  of  heathenism ;   the  wilderness  of 
the  poor ;  the  rich-rewarding  harvest  lands  of  Scripture.     For 
what  diversity  of  genius  thefe  is  opening  here.     There  seem,  too, 
to  be  three  tempers,  or  qualities,  which,  if  they  animate  our 
Church,  will  plant  all  our  forces  to  the  best  advantage.     Quiet- 
ness amid    extreme  activity  ;    unworldliness,  which  alone  uses 
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the  world's  gifts  to  lasting  purpose  ;  sincerity,  which  relies  on  the 
presence  of  Christ  as  stronger  than  all  the  combinations  of  party. 

To  some  the  opposite  seems  a  wiser  and  a  wider  recognition 
of  **  things  as  they  are."  Keep  within  bounds,  but  for  quietness 
read  impressiveness  ;  for  unworldliness  take  policy  ;  for  sincerity 
take  diplomacy. 

The  Church  in  her  long  history  has  felt  the  spell  of  those 
great  instruments  and  used  them — impression,  policy,  diplomacy 
— to  the  full.  She  has  known  the  spell,  the  excitement,  the 
success.  They  arc  attractive  still  to  the  eager  Churchman. 
They  are  full  of  romance  and  brilliance  and  enchantment 

Be  it  so.  We  will  go  no  more  out  as  at  other  times  to  meet 
with  enchantments.     We  set  our  face  toward  the  wilderness. 
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and  of  the  household  of  God)." — £ph,  ii.  19. 

S.  Paul  was  prepared  by  a  twofold  privilege  of  birth,  a  twofold 
training,  to  give  to  the  Church  the  largest  interpretation  of  the 
message  of  the  Gospel.  As  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  he  knew 
what  was  the  counsel  of  God  for  man,  whom  He  made  in  His 
own  image.  As  a  Roman  citizen,  he  knew  what  glory  could 
attach  to  an  earthly  society. 

During  his  imprisonment  at  Rome  he  seems  to  have  dwelt 
specially  on  the  latter  thought.  In  the  light  of  his  own  ex- 
perience he  was  enabled  to  understand  something  of  the  growth 
of  the  empire,  of  its  power  to  assimilate  strange  elements,  of  the 
majestic  sovereignty  of  its  law.  Stirred  and  touched  by  these 
lessons,  he  found  in  the  imperial  organization,  as  it  appears  from 
the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity,  a  sign  of  the  natural  fellowship  of 
men,  a  partial  realization  of  a  common  life  of  humanity. 

Looking  at  the  vast  body  of  the  State,  he  saw  in  the  magnifi- 
cent fabric  of  outward  unity  the  faint  reflection  of  a  Divine 
archetype.  The  citizenship,  of  which  he  had  experienced  the 
virtue  at  Philippi  and  Jerusalem  and  Caesarea,  was  to  him  a 
symbol  of  heavenly  privileges  in  a  more  august  body.  In  this 
spirit  he  bid  the  Philippians  "  live  as  citizens  of  God's  kingdom, 
worthily  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Our  country,"  he  adds,  the 
Holy  City  to  which  we  belong,  and  in  which  we  find  the  rule  and 
inspiration  of  social  duty,  **  is  in  heaven,"  no  creation  of  to-day  or 
yesterday.  We,  as  Christians,  have  already  entered  within  its 
borders.  Our  King  reigns  above,  and  we,  who  have  been  raised 
with  Him,  who  have  ascended  with  Him  find  in  His  presence  a 
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new  light  and  law  of  life,  which,  sooner  or  later,  shall  be  revealed 
to  the  whole  world. 

This  teaching,  with  all  its  far-reaching  consequences,  culmi- 
nates in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  The  characteristic 
worship  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis  added  the  conception  of  a 
universal  religion  to  that  of  a  universal  state.  And  looking  to 
the  fabric  which  men  had  imperfectly  fashioned  for  themselves, 
in  obedience  to  imperious  instincts,  S.  Paul  shows  how  God  had 
satisfied  their  desires.  Recalling  the  peculiar  glories  of  Israel, 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  contrast,  he  describes  what  the 
nations  had  been,  and  what  they  now  were,  through  Christ 
"  Ye  were,**  he  says,  "  separate  from  Christ,  alienated  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of 
the  promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world." 
In  the  times  of  their  ignorance  they  had  lost  that  connection 
with  the  personal  revelation  of  the  Lord  which  was  prepared  for 
them  in  the  blessing  given  to  Abraham.  They  had  no  sure 
stay  in  the  troubled  course  of  national  history.  For  them  no 
splendid  assurance  of  the  final  triumph  of  righteousness 
illuminated  the  future.  No  habitual  intercourse  with  a  living 
God  cheered  the  present.  But  now  all  was  changed.  Everj*" 
separation  of  exclusive  prerogative  was  broken  down.  "Ye 
are,"  the  Apostle  writes — a  Jew  to  Gentiles — with  the  exultation 
of  victorious  faith,  **  no  more  strangers  and  sojourners,  but  ye 
are  fellow-citizens  with  the  Saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God.'' 
Spiritual  outcasts  before,  they  had  found  in  their  Father's  home 
an  eternal  resting-place.  They  had  been  incorporated  in  a 
society  of  which  Israel  was  but  a  shadow.  They  had  been 
brought  into  fellowship  with  God  Himself  Christians  as 
Christians — such  is  S.  Paul's  Gospel — without  any  distinction  of 
race,  or  class,  or  culture,  are  not  "  one  "  only,  but  "  one  man  (cTc) 
in  Christ."  Christians  as  Christians  share  in  one  Divine  life  ; 
Christians  as  Christians  move  on  earth  as  possessors  of  a  heavenly 
heritage,  and  charged  with  a  heavenly  service.  They  are  members 
in  that  glorious  Body  through  which  the  will  of  God  is  realized 
and  made  known  by  the  Spirit  sent  in  Christ's  name.  Pressed 
on  every  side  by  temporal  anxieties,  perplexed,  baffled,  cast 
down  in  the  eyes  of  men,  they  still  walk  in  the  Spirit,  rejoicing 
in  the  powers  of  the  unseen  world. 

It  has  often  been  urged,  and  fanaticism  from  time  to  time  has 
given  colour  to  the  accusation,  that  such  teaching  tends  to  dis- 
parage the  common  interests  and  obligations  of  earth.  No 
charge  can  be  more  false.  It  transfigures  them.  It  shows  their 
transcendent  significance.  It  reveals  the  eternal  thought  which 
is  struggling  towards  manifestation  through  every  energy  of  that 
nature  which  the  Son  of  God  has  taken  to  Himself.  The  conscious- 
ness of  a  heavenly  citizenship  brings  home' to  those  enjoying  it 
the  type,  the  strength,  the  aim  of  the  Christian  life  fulfilled  on  earth. 
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(i)  Many  here  will  remember  a  memorable  passage  in  Plato's 
*•  Republic,"  in  which,  after  Socrates  has  shown  that  the  upright 
man  will  direct  his  action  towards  his  own  moral  growth,  Glaucon 
says  keenly,  '*  He  will  not  then  engage  in  politics."  "  Not  in 
his  native  land,  perhaps,"  Socrates  replies,  "  unless  some  Divine 
event  befall " — (*'  unless  some  Divine  event  befall,"  mark  the 
reservation) — "  but  in  his  own  true  State  he  will."  "  You 
mean,"  Glaucon  answers,  "in  the  State  which  we  were  just  fram- 
ing, a  State  which  is  founded  in  theory,  for  I  fancy  it  exists 
nowhere  on  earth."  "True,"  Socrates  rejoins;  "nowhere  on 
earth  ;  but  in  heaven  perhaps  a  pattern  is  laid  up  for  whoever 
desires  to  see  it,  and  seeing  it  to  make  his  home  there." 

The  Divine  event,  for  which  the  great  teacher  half-uncon- 
sciously  looked,  has  come  to  pass.  Through  the  Incarnation 
every  relation  and  circumstance  of  life  has  received  a  new  mean- 
ing. The  simple  joys  and  sorrows,  the  little  duties  and  occupa- 
tions of  an  obscure  position,  have  been  brought  into  direct 
connection  with  God.  In  the  record  of  the  Saviour's  work  we 
learn  to  recognize  an  eternal  element  in  commonest  things  : 
behind  all  is  the  Divine.  The  humblest,  the  feeblest,  the  most 
careworn  among  us  who  are  in  Christ  are  **  fellow-citizens  with  the 
saints."  Our  citizenship,  our  earthly  citizenship  can  be  fulfilled 
in  heaven,  for  heaven  is  the  welcomed  presence  of  God.  The 
pattern  laid  up  in  heaven  has  been  brought  to  earth.  If,  then, 
we  accept  this  pattern  we  shall  find  in  our  natural  obligations 
not  only  the  discipline  which  God  has  provided  for  our  educa- 
tion, but  also  the  work  which  He  has  prepared  for  us  to  do. 
We  shall  see  that  all  human  work  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
potentially  Christian  work  ;  that  social,  commercial,  municipal, 
national  activity,  is  part  of  the  one  human  life  which  Christ  has 
lived,  an  expression  in  due  measure  of  the  nature  which  He  has 
borne  to  the  Father's  throne. 

If  we  accept  this  pattern  we  shall  strive  to  make  the  standard 
of  heaven  the  standard  of  our  own  service.  "  As  in  heaven,  so 
on  earth"  will  be  the  law  of  our  endeavours  to  do  the  will 
of  God,  as  it  is  from  our  childhood  the  form  of  our  prayer. 
Because  we  are  citizens  of  heaven  we  shall  be  more  resolute,  more 
courageous,  more  enduring  in  the  discharge  of  our  earthly 
citizenship. 

And  a  life  fashioned  after  this  pattern,  complete  in  its  range, 
loyal  in  its  obedience,  unresting  in  its  aspirations,  is  our  true 
life.  We  may  have  been  alienated  from  it,  but  it  is  not  alien  to 
our  nature.  We  feel  in  our  souls  a  certain  kinship  to  the  noblest 
that  men  have  thought  and  dpne.  Such  a  life  is  man's  true  life, 
and  it  is  open  to  all  men.  It  does  not  depend  on  material  con- 
ditions ;  "it  consists  not  in  a  man's  abundance  ";  it  does  not  spring 
"  from  ^e  things  which  he  possesses " ;  it  is  in  this  world  and 
not  of  it ;  it  uses  gifts  of  earth,  few  or  many,  need  alike  and 
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superfluity,  as   means  through  which  spiritual  force  may  be 
shown. 

(2)  As  we  contemplate  the  heavenly  pattern  we  recognize  our 
ideal,  and  our  hearts  fail  us  at  the  remembrance  of  our  weakness. 
But  at  once  we  are  lifted  out  of  ourselves.  If,  as  we  believe,  all 
true  life  answers  to  a  Divine  archetype — a  pattern  in  the 
heavens,  if  the  Word,  Himself  God,  became  flesh,  and  by  living 
hallowed  life,  and  by  dying  conquered  death,  then  we,  with  all 
our  inflrmities  and  failures,  are  brought  near  to  an  inexhaustible 
spring  of  strength :  we  have  a  promise,  in  deed  and  not  in  word, 
which  cannot  fail ;  we  have  a  full  assurance  that  there  can  be  no 
finsJ  defeat  of  God's  righteous  love.  It  has  conquered  on  the 
Cross.  We  are  not  of  ourselves  or  unto  ourselves,  but  of  God 
and  unto  God.  "We  are" — it  is  a  marvellous  phrase — ^**His 
workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  for  good  works,  which  God 
afore  prepared  that  we  should  walk  in  them."  We  and  oui^ 
works  are  God's  making.  The  workman  and  the  work  correspond 
by  a  predetermined  harmony.  God  gave  and  God  gives  us  the 
strength  which  we  severally  need  ;  He  provides  for  us  the  means 
and  the  occasions  for  doing  Him  service.  He  encourages  us  to 
feel — and  the  feeling  is  an  inspiration  which  prevails  over  every 
misgiving — that  He  accomplishes  His  will  through  us.  In  some 
sense,  according  to  the  language  of  the  ancient  mystics.  He 
needs  us,  and  He  opens  our  eyes  to  see  the  vision  of  our 
Master's  glory,  the  transcendent  victory  of  love  through  sacrifice. 

(3)  In  the  vision  of  that  glory  we  behold  the  end  towrads 
which  we  are  moving  along  many  ways.  The  glory  is  already 
and  awaits  the  day  of  revelation.  Meanwhile,  as  we  look 
heavenwards  we  learn  more  and  more  perfectly  that  heaven  is 
about  our  feet,  learn  that  we  are  here  and  now  placed  in 
contact  with  a  vast  order  and  set  to  labour  towards  a  vast 
consummation,  learn  that  while  we  have  a  little  thing  to  do,  we 
are  bound  together  with  an  innumerable  host  of  fellow- 
workers,  learn  that  in  our  most  trivial  and  routine  activities  we 
can  flx  our  eyes  upon  the  whole,  learn  that  as  we  fulfll  our 
least  office,  living  the  truth  in  love  (aAi|9Euovrcc)>  in  the  Apostle  s 
phrase,  we  hasten  the  time  when  the  Body  of  Christ  shall 
reach  the  full  measure  of  its  growth  through  the  ministry  of 
each  several  part,  learn  that  nothing  is  too  small  to  be  made  an 
acceptable  offering  through  thoughtful  love,  learn  that  nothing 
which  is  required  of  us  can  be  above  our  powers,  if  only  we 
forget  ourselves  and  trust  in  Him  in  Whom  we  have  our  being, 
*'  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God" 

We  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  easy  to  present  in  a  perfect 
embodiment  the  citizenship  of  heaven  through  the  duties  of 
earthly  citizenship ;  we  do  not  pretend  that  we  have  no 
formidable  adversaries,  seen  and  unseen,  on  the  stage  of  earth 
and  in  spiritual  realms  ;  we  do  not  pretend  that  the  date  of  our 
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victory  is  fixed  within  a  certain  time  measured  by  rising  and 
setting  suns  ;  we  do  not  pretend  that  nothing  depends  according 
to  the  providence  of  God  on  human  effort,  painful,  intense, 
prolonged.  But  we  do  maintain,  in  spite  of  all  failures  and 
delays  and  checks,  that  we  must  prove  our  Divine  endow- 
ments in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  that  those  who  are  with  us 
are  more  than  those  who  are  against  us,  that  the  Communion  of 
Saints  brings  to  us  invigorating  force  now  and  here,  that  the 
victory  of  Christ  is  complete  though  every  prize  of  it  is  not 
yet  gathered,  that  no  effort  is  lost,  and  no  martyrdom — no  life 
offered — fruitless. 

Such  thoughts  are  natural  to  me  here  and  to-day,  when  I 
recall  how  England  and  Birmingham  have  grown  since  I  was 
christened  in  Uiis  church.  Every  great  building  which  repre- 
sents the  social  life  of  the  city — a  city,  alas !  still  without  a 
cathedral — schools,  libraries,  art  galleries,  halls,  council-chambers, 
courts  of  justice  have  risen  since  then.  Taken  together  this 
splendid  array  of  municipal  institutions  is  an  impressive  witness 
to  the  fulness  of  life.  Each  one  ought  to  be,  each  one  may  be, 
a  sanctuary  in  which  fellow-citizens  of  the  saints  meet  to  prepare 
for  their  work  and  to  fulfil  it  Each  one — whatever  occasions 
may  seem  to  have  been  lost — is  still  a  sign  and  a  call  to  men 
who  are  citizens  of  heaven  and  earth. 

In  order  that  the  sign  may  find  an  interpretation  and  the  call 
an  answer,  we  must  recognize  the  variety  of  function  through 
which  a  perfect  life  is  realized.  The  least  of  us  has  a  character 
shaped  by  a  unique  history,  a  work  prepared  for  him  which  no 
other  can  do.  For  the  least  of  us,  wherever  we  may  be  placed, 
life  is  a  mission,  and  each  Churchman  has  been  solemnly 
appointed  to  his  charge  by  laying-on  of  hands.  Our  differences 
are  the  condition  of  our  effective  service.  There  cannot  be  an 
external,  mechanical  equality  among  men.  If  such  equalization 
were  possible  it  would  empty  life  of  all  joy.  But  while  there  is 
no  equality  there  is  no  conflict  The  ministries  which  are 
commonest,  which  seem  to  be  least,  are  the  most  necessary,  the 
ministries  of  the  hearth  and  of  the  workshop,  of  the  counter  and 
of  the  office. 

Love  is  the  common  measure  of  all  forms  of  work,  and  where 
love  is  there  is  God.  We  have  neglected — we  sadly  confess  it — 
to  claim  this  variety  of  service  for  Christ  in  the  past :  we  claim 
it  the  more  earnestly  now. 

And  here  in  a  city  which  stands  first  in  our  empire  for 
municipal  energy,  I  venture  to  insist  with  whatever  force  I  can 
command,  that  civil  work  is  an  essential  part  of  the  service  of 
*'  fellow-citizens  of  the  saints."  Church  work  and  civil  work  act 
and  react  one  on  the  other.  We  have  suffered  grievously  in 
the  past  by  their  separation.  On  the  one  hand.  Church  life  has 
wanted,  or  seemed   to  want,   breadth,  reality,  the  freshening 
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impulses  and  masculine  vigour  which  come  through  the  mani- 
fold activities  of  civil  enterprise.  It  has  tended  to  pass  into 
the  traditional  maintenance  of  an  intellectual  creed,  or  the 
following  a  system  of  emotional  worship.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  civil  life  has  wanted  the  elevating  force  which  comes  from 
the  frank  acceptance  of  great  ideals :  it  has  tacitly  admitted  a 
material  standard  and  a  material  aim.  Education,  is  more  and 
more  directed  to  provide  the  keenest  weapons  for  those  who 
are  to  contend  as  industrial  combatants.  The  object  of  the 
manufacturer  is  taken  to  be  the  attainment  of  a  monopoly  of 
production  by  the  destruction  of  his  rivals.  Even  the  first  duty 
of  a  nation  is  supposed  to  lie  in  securing  at  all  cost  ample 
markets  for  its  merchants.  Wealth,  material  wealth,  in  one 
form  or  other,  is  assumed  to  be  the  sufficient  sign  of  success, 
and  physical  pleasure  the  satisfaction  of  man's  desires. 

In  such  issues  there  can  be  no  peace.  Peace  will  only  come 
to  man  when  a  spiritual  element  animates  his  whole  activity ; 
when  religion  is  not  treated  as  an  appendage  to  life,  but  felt  to 
be  the  inspiration  of  life ;  when  the  believer  strives  with 
resolute  effort  to  set  forth  the  Faith  in  every  relation  of  the 
family  and  the  city  and  the  state  ;  when  the  man  of  affairs 
acknowledges,  and  is  seen  to  acknowledge,  that  each  transaction 
in  which  he  engages  is  part  of  his  tribute  to  his  Risen  Lord ; 
when  the  humblest  toiler  shows  by  his  coura^^e,  by  his 
endurance,  by  his  self-denial,  by  his  hope,  that  he  moves  on 
earth  as  a  "  fellow-citizen  of  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of 
God." 

But  when  I  plead,  and  I  do  plead,  with  the  busiest  men  for 
personal  confession  of  the  Faith  and  personal  service  ;  when  I 
plead  with  them  for  the  deepening  of  intelligent  sympathy 
between  class  and  class  and  man  and  man  by  patient  inter- 
course, for  the  thoughtful  application  of  our  Creed  to  problems 
of  commercial  life,  for  the  practical  maintenance  of  a  great 
hope  mastering  our  daily  anxieties,  I  know  the  answer  by  which 
I  shall  be  met  I  shall  be  told  that  in  an  age  of  competition 
they  are  too  closely  occupied  by  thoughts  of  business,  too  much 
exhausted  by  its  complicated  and  exciting  vicissitudes,  to 
undertake  obligations  which  require  leisure  and  quiet  and 
painful  reflection.  Oh,  my  friends,  the  answer  reveals  our  fatal 
mistake.  We  have  transposed  the  Divine  sequence  of  duties. 
Instead  of  placing  our  search  for  the  kingdom  of  God  first,  we 
postpone  it  till  we  have  satisfied  every  secular  want.  We  have 
forgotten  the  claims  of  life  in  our  desire  to  accumulate  the  means 
of  living.  A  truly  human  life,  whatever  be  its  nature,  requires 
leisure  and  quiet  and  reflection  ;  and  still  day  by  day  we  seem 
to  strive  more  eagerly  to  make  them  unattainable. 

*'  Late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers." 
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We  need,  then,  to  learn  once  more  what  is  the  dignity  and  the 
grace  and  the  joy  of  a  simple  life,  if  we  arc  to  overcome  the 
growing  evils  of  the  time.  The  waste  of  spiritual  capacities  is  of 
all  wastes  the  most  disastrous.  The  vitality  of  our  Faith  is  at  issue. 
Believers  must  embody  the  ideal  which  it  supplies,  or  it  will  pass 
from  among  us.  For  a  faith  which  does  not  prove  its  efficacy 
in  life  will  soon  cease  to  be  held  by  serious  men. 

But  we  cannot  admit  the  supposition  of  such  a  future.  To  a 
great  assembly  like  this,  brought  together  by  one  thought, 
appointed  to  one  service,  fired  by  one  hope,  inspired  by  one 
great  tradition,  all  things  seem  to  be  possible,  all  things  are 
possible.  Our  English  Church  claims  with  a  new  energy  the 
ministry  of  all  her  children.  She  guards  for  the  citizen  every 
treasure  and  every  consolation  of  the  Faith.  She  vindicates  for 
spiritual  influences  a  place  in  every  national  work.  She  offers 
a  hospitable  welcome  to  every  patient  labourer  for  the  truth. 
She  finds  a  place  for  every  form  of  service.  She  covers  with  her 
activities  the  whole  range  of  human  needs  and  human  endow- 
ments. She  has  never  failed  to  claim  the  fulness  of  the  earth 
as  a  tribute  to  God's  glory,  and  the  fulness  of  life,  with  all  its 
interests  and  occupations^  as  man's  reasonable  ofiering.  With 
all  her  shortcomings  and  all  her  imperfections — and  I  do  not 
extenuate  them — she  has  never  dissembled  the  greatness  of  her 
responsibility  or  refused  to  acknowledge  that  her  precedence 
means  the  first  place  in  danger  and  in  sacrifice. 

But  a  great  inheritance,  a  unique  history,  splendid  opportu- 
nities, are  not  an  occasion  or  an  excuse  for  self-gratulation.  They 
are  a  challenge  to  worthy  endeavours;  and  endeavours  are 
fruitless  unless  they  are  sustained  by  the  Holy  Spirit  He  alone 
is  the  strength — the  all-sufficient  strength — of  saints. 

In  this  faith,  in  this  hope,  we  are  bidden  once  again  to  live  as 
citizens  worthily  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  The  charge  which 
is  laid  upon  us  is  of  immediate  urgency,  when  social  problems 
are  uppermost  in  men's  minds,  and  it  is  of  inexpressible 
solemnity. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  Persian  king,  whose 
pride  at  the  sight  of  the  vast  hosts  ready  to  do  his  pleasure  was 
turned  into  tears  when  he  called  to  mind  that  not  one  man  out 
of  all  his  armies  would  be  left  alive  in  a  hundred  years  ;  familiar, 
too,  with  the  comment  of  his  faithful  counsellor,  who  said  that 
life,  with  its  inevitable  sorrows  and  frequent  tragedies,  made 
death  itself  a  relief.  But  do  we  not  feel  that  that  which  gives 
the  deepest  sadness  to  the  spectacle  of  great  multitudes  is  not 
the  thought  of  the  transitoriness  or  of  the  griefs  of  humanity 
which  it  suggests,  but  the  thought  of  the  incalculable  spiritual 
force  which  is  present  among  them,  unacknowledged  for  the 
most  part,  undisciplined,  unconcentrated,  unused  ? 

Yet  the  force  is  there  ready  to  minister  to  the  energies  of  the 
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life  which  is  truly  life.  The  most  forlorn  and  desolate  of  the 
sons  of  men,  shepherdless,  distressed,  and  scattered,  distracted 
by  conflicting  cares  and  exhausted  by  unsatisfying  labours,  are, 
even  as  we  are,  called  to  be  '*  fellow  citizens  with  the  saints,  and 
of  the  household  of  God.**  Nay,  Christ  Himself  comes  to  us  in 
those  who  share  the  nature  which  He  has  taken  to  the  right 
hand  of  God ;  and  they,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  look  to 
us,  who  have  at  least  acknowledged  man's  destiny,  to  show  them 
that  the  Faith  is  not  a  tradition  but  a  life  ;  not  simply  a  record 
of  bygone  conquests,  written  in  a  half-forgotten  tongue,  but  a 
message  given  to  us  in  our  own  language  and  calling  us  to  fresh 
achievements. 

Do  we  ask  how  we  shall  obey  the  call  ?  I  ask  in  reply :  Do 
we  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  If  we  believe,  all  things  are 
possible  to  us ;  if  we  do  not  believe,  then  for  us  Christ  is  not 
risen.  "  But  now  hath  Christ  been  raised  from  the  dead,  the  first- 
fruits  of  them  that  are  asleep."  Now  has  He  "  brought  us  forth 
that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  His  creatures."  The 
words  ought  to  sink  into  our  hearts.  We  are,  as  it  were,  a  new 
Israel  to  those  who  have  not  received  the  Gospel.  At  present 
we  have  failed  to  realize  the  grandeur  of  the  mission  of  the 
Church  to  the  world  as  the  body  through  which  God  works  for. 
its  salvation.  We  have  not  matched  our  hope  with  the  spiritual 
greatness  of  the  least  for  whom  Christ  died.  We  have  not  used 
the  resources  which  the  Spirit  places  at  our  command,  pre- 
occupied as  we  are  by  our  own  natural  fears.  We  have  not 
drawn  the  bond  between  Christian  and  Christian  as  close  as  it 
must  be  drawn,  if  we  are  to  move  the  world  by  the  spectacle  of 
conquering  love.  We  have  not  mastered  the  law  of  divine 
progress  ;  first  the  union  of  the  believer  with  God,  then  the 
union  of  believers  in  God  ;  then  the  establishment  of  God's 
kingdom  through  the  fellowship  of  the  saints. 

What  might  not  a  congregation  like  this  do  if,  once  more 
gathered  all  together  round  the  table  of  the  Lord  with  one  heart 
and  one  soul,  they  were  to  recc^nize  in  that  Sacrament  of 
fellowship,  human  and  Divine,  their  unity,  their  mission,  their 
power,  and  then,  passing  forth  to  the  scenes  of  common  toil, 
were  to  fulfil  every  oflSce  of  life  as  "  fellow  citizens  with  the  saints, 
and  of  the  household  of  God  }  " 

Does  such  a  suggestion  seem  to  be  an  idle  fancy  ?  I  reply, 
and  every  soul  will  echo  back  the  words  with  a  truer  confidence 
than  when  they  burst  from  the  lips  of  thousands  at  Clermont  to 
welcome  the  first  Crusade,  "  It  is  the  will  of  God." 

"  It  is  the  will  of  God."  May  He  enable  each  one  of  us  in  his 
place  to  hasten  its  accomplishment 
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*'  And  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?  '* — 2  Cor,  ii.  16. 
"  Our  sufficiency  is  of  God." — 2  C&r.  iii.  5. 

An  event  like  the  gathering  of  the  Church  Cong^ress  should  be 
no  idle  parade,  no  mere  occasion  of  vague  self-congratulation 
and  conventional  harangue,  but  a  contribution  to  high  and 
serious  ends.  Its  object  should  be  that  all  who  attend  it  should 
go  away  wiser,  better,  more  full  of  zeal,  more  full  of  love ;  should 
go  away  humih'ated  indeed  by  the  sense  of  the  inadequacy  and 
unprofitableness  of  all  our  poor  endeavours,  and  impressed  with 
the  awfulness  and  immensity  of  the  work  which  God  has 
assigned  to  us,  yet  encouraged  by  the  influence  of  wise  counsels 
and  holy  examples ;  inspired  by  the  certainty  that  the  rich 
blessing  of  God  is  never  withheld  from  prayerful,  faithful,  well- 
directed  labours ;  animated  by  the  conviction  that,  while  the 
tasks  assigned  to  us  immeasurably  transcend  our  unaided  powers, 
they  are  not  too  stupendous  for  those  who  labour  in  union  with, 
and  in  reliance  upon,  the  promised  aid  of  the  Spirit  from  on 
high.  Whose  grace  is  sufficient  for  us,  and  Whose  strength  is 
made  perfect  in  weakness. 

My  subject,  then,  shall  be  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  the 
object  of  my  sermon,  if  God  refuse  not  His  blessing,  shall  be  to 
deepen  in  all  our  hearts  the  sense  that  **  the  day  is  short,  the 
work  abundant,  the  labourers  remiss,  the  reward  great,  the 
Master  presses;"*  so  that,  as  the  ancient  Rabbis  said,  "We 
should  be  bold  as  leopards,  swift  as  eagles,  bounding  as  stags, 
brave  as  lions,  to  do  the  will  of  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  i" 

I. — The  Work  of  the  Church.  But  no  word  is  used  more  vaguely 

*  Pirke  Aboth,  II.  t  Pesachin,  f.  112,  I. 
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and  in  more  dangerously  indeterminate  senses  than  the  word 
"  Church."  It  has  different  connotations,  and  many  controversies 
would  be  obviated  if  men  were  careful  to  define  the  particular 
sense  in  which  they  are  using  it  The  word  itself,  derived 
probably  from  Kvpcoc  ("  Lord "),  witnesses  at  once  to  Him 
Whose  we  are  and  Whom  we  serve.  In  the  broadest  of  all  its 
meanings  it  includes  the  whole  city  of  the  living  God,  as  well  in 
heaven  as  on  earth — the  innumerable  company  of  angels  and 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect : — 

"  One  company  we  dwell  in  Him, 
One  Cnarch,  above,  beneath, 
Though  now  divided  by  the  stream. 
The  narrow  stream  of  death." 

Whenever,  as  in  our  Creeds,  it  is  used  in  the  abstract,  it  is  as 
unlimited  in  extent  as  in  the  sole  passage  of  the  Gospels  in 
which  Christ  so  used  it ,  *  it  is  co-extensive  with  the  whole 
kingdom  of  God  ;  it  means  all  the  separate  branches  in  the  one 
true  vine ;  every  member  of  that  body  of  which  Christ  is  the 
head  ;  all  the  separate  living  stones  in  the  one  spiritual  temple. 
It  means  all  who  are  "  very  members  incorporate  in  the  mystical 
Body  of  Christ,  which  is  the  blessed  company  of  all  faithful 
people ; "  it  means  all  congregations  of  true  Christian  people, 
wherever  they  may  be  scattered  throughout  the  world  ;  it  means 
all  of  the  many  folds,  which  are  under  the  one  Shepherd,  in  the 
one  true  flock ;  it  means  "  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  fulness  of 
Him  Who  filleth  all  in  all." 

II. — But,  in  speaking  of  "  the  work  of  the  Church  "  to-day,  we 
naturally  and  rightly  limit  the  sense  of  the  word.  Though  we 
would  never  arrogantly  and  exclusively  confine  the  sense  to  the 
members  of  one  organization — for  this  would  be  to  violate  the 
essential  spirit  of  the  large,  free  Gospel  of  Christ ;  though  the 
work  to  be  accomplished  is  the  work  of  the  whole  Church  of 
God  in  all  its  branches ;  though  we  acknowledge,  with  joy  and 
gratitude,  the  earnestness  and  the  success  with  which  many  who 
are  not  of  our  fold  are  furthering  among  us  the  kingdom  of  God, 
we  shall  be  thinking  mainly  to-day  of  our  own  beloved  Church 
of  England.  We  admire,  we  rejoice  in,  we  would  fain  be 
stimulated  by,  all  that  has  been  done  for  missions,  for  social 
amelioration,  for  saving  lost  souls,  by  holy  and  earnest  men  in 
every  other  religious  community.  Rome  sent  her  Father  Damien 
to  the  lepers  of  Molokai,  and  has  many  a  self-denying,  saintly 
worker  in  India,  in  China,  and  in  Africa.  The  Nonconformists 
have  their  martyr  of  Erromanga,  and  sent  to  India  such  glorious 
missionaries  as  Carey  the  shoemaker,  and  Marshman  the  book- 
seller's apprentice,  and  Hunt  the  agricultural  labourer,  and 
Moffatt   from   the   market-garden,  and    Livingstone   from   the 

*  Matt.  xvi.  i8.      In  Matt,  xviii.  17  it  means  primarily  the  local  community.      It 
occurs  in  no  other  Gospel ;  but  **  Kingdom  of  God ''  many  times. 
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weaver's  loom.  It  was  to  the  £1^  2s.  6d.  subscribed  by  poor 
and  nameless  Baptists  in  the  chapel  at  Kettering,  at  which  the 
world  laughed  with  such  utter  scorn,  that  we  owe  in  no  small 
measure  the  modern  revival  of  the  missionary  spirit.  It  would 
be  mean  to  deny,  and  impious  not  to  thank  God  for,  the  work 
which  has  been  done,  and  done  with  blessings,  by  English 
Christians  who  are  not  members  of  our  Church,  in  the  rescue  of 
Christ's  neglected  little  ones ;  in  uplifting  from  the  slough  of 
despond  thousands  of  the  most  seemingly  outcast ;  in  making 
fine  colonists  of  youths  who  at  home  would  have  grown  up  to 
be  the  retributive  scourge  of  the  society  of  which  they  have  been 
the  helpless  victims ;  in  preaching  the  Gospel — in  the  tongue 
and  with  the  methods  which  they  can  understand — to  the 
poorest  of  the  poor.  Christ  assuredly  has  blessed,  and  Christ  will 
crown  this  noble  work  of  theirs.  Were  we,  even  for  one 
moment,  to  depreciate,  to  minimize,  to  carp  at,  still  more  to 
ignore  it,  we  should  be  displaying  a  spirit  utterly  alien  from  that 
of  Him  Who  chose  neither  the  priest  nor  the  Levite,  but  the 
scorned  and  heretical  Samaritan,  as  the  example  of  the  fulfilment 
of  God's  law.  But  to-day  we  are  confining  our  thoughts 
avowedly  to  that  pure  and  reformed  part  of  Christ's  Catholic 
Church  which  is  established  in  these  kingdoms  that  this  our 
English  nation  may  become  even  more  and  more  a  wise  and 
God-fearing  people. 

III. — ^And  here,  in  our  own  fold,  let  us  try  to  trample  out  at  once 
and  for  ever  the  ignorant  and  fatal  error,  so  often  repudiated, 
yet  still  almost  engrained  into  our  popular  phraseology,  that  by 
the  Church  we  exclusively,  or  even  preponderantly,  mean  the 
clej^.  Where  the  Church  has  come  to  be  confounded  with  the 
clergy — ^where  the  laity  have  resigned  their  own  sacred  respon- 
sibilities into  the  hands  of  the  clergy — the  result  has  been  a 
strong  clerisy,  but  an  impotent  Gospel  ;  a  priesthood  arrogant, 
corrupt,  usurping  :  a  people  torpid,  ignorant,  and  base  ;  an  out- 
ward service  gorgeous  and  imposing,  but  hearts  far  from  God. 
Such  a  Church  is  as  a  field  in  which  the  flaunting  poppies  have 
choked  the  golden  corn — a  glistening  sepulchre,  but  full  within 
of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  uncleanness.  It  is  the  sort  of 
Church  so  often  denounced  in  the  burning  pages  of  the  Prophets 
and  of  the  Gospels — a  Church  wherein  mint,  anise,  and  cumin 
were  tithed,  but  righteousness,  mercy,  and  truth  were  obliterated  ; 
wherein  Pharisees  wore  the  bluest  of  fringes  and  the  broadest  of 
phylacteries  at  the  very  moment  that  Christ  smote  them  with 
His  most  terrible  invective  ;  wherein,  to  their  own  deadly  shame, 
all  they  could  say  of  the  multitude  on  whom  Christ  had  com- 
passion was  that  *^  they  knew  not  the  law  and  were  accursed." 
Such  was  the  Church  whose  temple  swam  with  the  blood  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  Paschal  sacrifices  on  the  very  day  on  which  its 
priests  had  murdered  Him  in  Whom  all  sacrifices  for  sin  were 
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for  ever  done  away.  It  is  the  constant  lesson  of  history  that 
a  Church  may  be  robed  in  gorgeous  vestments,  in  golden 
temples  ;  and  yet,  like  the  legendary  Solomon,  may  be  standing 
there  magnificent  but  dead.  "  A  shipwreck,"  says  the  Bishop  oi 
Derry, "  is  not  less  a  shipwreck  because  the  captain  flaunts  a 
showy  flag."  Never,  never  forget  that  the  clergy  form  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  Church  :  they  are  20,ocx),  you  are  20,ooopoo. 
Most  earnestly  would  we  entreat  you  to  bear  in  mind  that 
you  cannot  discharge  your  obligation  to  God  and  man  by  proxy  ; 
that  you  cannot  devolve  on  the  shoulders  of  us,  the  few,  the 
solemn,  sacred,  eternal  duties  of  you,  the  many  ;  or  fulfil  by  the 
agency  of  a  class  the  requirements  for  which  every  one  of  you 
will  individually  be  held  responsible.  You,  you  are  the  Church. 
You,  you  have  been  made  kings  and  priests  unto  our  God.  Ye 
are  "a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a 
peculiar  people."  No  Church  distantly  approaches  what  it 
should  be,  what  Christ  would  have  it  be,  until,  not  the  clergy 
only,  but  every  member  of  the  same  in  his  oflfice  and  ministry 
is  labouring  for  the  advance  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Will  the 
clergy  only  run  the  awful  risk  of  hearing  the  words,  "  Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren  ye  did 
it  not  unto  Me  "  }  Was  it  the  clergy  only  whom  Christ  taught 
to  pray  "  Hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will 
be  done  "  }  or  rather,  are  not  those  prayers,  involving  as  they  do, 
the  pledge  of  our  urgent  daily  duty,  reduced  to  a  disastrous 
mockery,  unless  we  each  of  us,  individually — not  in  conventional 
semblances,  not  only  by  the  gifts  which  we  cannot  possibly 
miss,  of  here  and  there  a  shilling  to  the  offertory,  and  now  and 
then  a  guinea  to  a  hospital — but  to  our  fair  share,  to  our  full 
possibility,  by  personal  sacrifices,  with  personal  self-denial,  are 
making  every  effort  in  our  power,  for  the  teaching  of  the 
ignorant,  the  consolation  of  the  wretched,  the  reparation  of 
intolerable  wrongs }  Every  one  of  us  is  bound  to  take  his  share 
in  the  promotion  of  truth,  in  the  debellation  of  error,  in  the 
undoing  of  the  heavy  burden,  and  letting  the  oppressed  go  free. 
Are  we  doing  this  ?  Many  smooth  voices  may  tell  you  that  we 
are,  but  which  do  you  wish  nie  to  do  this  morning — to  praise  you, 
to  flatter  you,  to  lull  you  with  soft  and  silken  euphemisms  into 
the  pleasing  slumber  of  contentment  with  your  own  efforts,  or 
rather  to  deepen  the  shame  with  which  we  all  should  feel  that 
we  are  unprofitable  servants  ?  Which  do  you  wish  me  to  do,  to 
vaunt,  as  is  so  often  done,  the  work,  the  devotion,  the  saintli- 
ness  of  the  Church,  or  to  make  us  all  tremble  lest  He  Who 
walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks  should  say 
to  us,  as  He  said  to  the  angel  of  the  Church  of  Laodicea, ''  I 
know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot,  .... 
because  thou  sayest,  I  have  need  of  nothing,  and  knowest  not 
that  thou  art  the  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind, 
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and  naked  one "  ?  Which  do  you  wish  me  to  do,  to  extol  the 
immense  munificence  of  our  national  charities,  or  to  become 
perhaps  your  enemy  by  telling  you  the  truth,  that,  in  comparison 
with  our  national  accumulations,  those  vaunted  charities  are,  for 
the  large  majority  of  us,  not  the  proof  of  our  munificence,  but  the 
measure  of  our  meanness  ?  I  do  not  deny — I  would  thank  God 
and  take  courage  for  such  improvements  as  the  two  great  reli- 
gious movements  of  this  century — the  Methodist  revival,  and  to 
a  much  smaller  degree,  the  Oxford  movement — have  brought 
about  I  will  not  pause  to  inquire  how  much  of  their  impetus 
has  spent  itself  in  shibboleths  and  services,  leaving  behind  it  a 
hollowness  as  deep  and  as  disappointing  as  the  prophets  of 
Israel  found  in  the  two  reformations  of  Hezekiah  and  of  Josiah, 
which  only  taught  so  many  to  trust  in  outward  ceremonies  and  in 
lying  words,  saying :  "  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  are  these  I "  If  the  Church  of 
England  were  sitting  in  the  dust  of  humility  and  persecution, 
**  with  her  hair  about  her  ears,"  we  might  deem  necessary  the 
words  of  eulogy  and  encouragement ;  but  not  such  is  her  lan- 
guage or  her  attitude,  and  the  message  I  am  bidden  to  deliver  is 
that,  looking  at  the  state  of  things  on  every  side  around  us ; 
looking  at  the  utterly  inadequate  work  accomplished  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  all  nations ;  looking  at  the  enormous  and 
deplorable  alienation  of  the  working-classes  from  the  most  sacred 
ordinances  of  religion  ;  looking  at  the  growing  indifference  of  the 
wealthier  classes  to  Sunday  observance  and  many  ancient  sanc- 
tities ;  looking  at  the  awful  contrast  between  stupendous  wealth 
and  starving  poverty  ;  looking  at  the  foul  slums  of  great  cities, 
which,  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  said  shortly  before  he  died,  were 
**  never  more  dreadful,  because  never  more  full  of  moral  death ; " 
looking  at  all ''  the  sons  and  daughters  of  misery,  and  the  waste 
places  fertile  in  sorrow ; "  seeing  how  deplorably  ineffectual  and 
half-hearted  has  been  the  little  more  than  nominal  combat  of  the 
Church  against  drink ;  observing  in  our  journalism  and  litera- 
ture the  widening  spread  of  an  avowed  agnosticism  ;  seeing 
how  many  of  our  writers  and  thinkers  have  more  or  less  openly 
spumed  all  belief  in  the  supernatural — seeing  all  this,  and  many 
more  signs  of  the  times  as  dark  and  evil  as  these,  I  for  one  am  in 
no  mood  to  express  contentment  with  our  acquiescence,  or  to 
daub  tottering  walls  with  untempered  mortar.  Rather  is  the 
burden  laid  upon  me  of  saying  that  I,  a  humble  and  unworthy 
presbyter  in  the  Church  of  God,  am  not  cheerful,  that  I  am  not 
content,  that  I  cannot  echo  the  language  of  soft  self-congratulation . 
Rather  are  we  driven  to  say  that  if  the  Church  of  England  is  to 
rise  above  a  common-place  ideal ;  if  she  is  to  do  her  duty  before 
God ;  if  she  is  to  incur  no  guilt  for  the  torn  and  wandering  flock, 
scattered  over  the  darkening  hills  ;  if  she  is  in  truth  to  earn  the 
eulogy,  '*  I  know  thy  works,  and  love,  and  service,  and  faith,  and 
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thy  patience,  and  thy  works,  and  the  last  to  be  more  than  the 
first ; "  she  must  lay  her  mouth  in  the  dust  and  implore  God 
from  the  valley  of  dry  bones  that  the  breath  may  "  come  from  the 
four  winds  and  breathe  upon  these  slain  that  they  may  live." 

IV. — It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  urgent  needs  of  our 
Church  at  the  present  day.  We  want  prophets  ;  we  want  saints. 
We  must  pray  to  God  that  He  will  raise  up  true  prophets  and 
great  saints  among  us,  if  we  are  to  be  as  the  purifying  salt  of 
earth,  as  enkindled  and  shining  lights  in  the  world,  as  a  city  set 
on  a  hill,  if  to  the  fulness  of  the  need,  we  are  to — 

**  Rise  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

(i.)  We  want  prophets  among  our  twenty  thousand  teachers  ; 
we  want  voices  amid  the  confused  and  feeble  echoes ;  voices  of 
God  amid  the  commandments  of  men. 

But,  perhaps,  you  will  ask.  What  is  this  to  us  ?  Can  we  be 
prophets  ?  I  answer,  undoubtedly  we  can.  Not,  it  may  be,  great 
prophets — not  Isaiahs,  not  Elijahs,  not  even  Malachis — but,  if 
we  have  nothing  of  the  prophet  in  us,  if  our  poor  sermons 
barely  ripple  the  glassy  surface  of  convention,  instead  of,  some- 
times at  least,  lashing  the  stagnant  waves  to  storm,  our  words 
will  be  of  smalt  avail.  Do  we  not  pray  that  after  the  example  of 
the  great  Forerunner,  "  we  may  constantly  speak  the  truth, 
boldly  rebuke  vice,  and  patiently  suffer  for  the  truth's  sake " } 
God  never  manifests  Himself  to  cowards  or  to  self-seekers.  To 
search  for  truth  as  for  hid  treasure,  caring  nothing  whatever,  by 
comparison,  for  custom,  or  tradition,  even  if  it  has  been  indurated 
by  centuries  of  error ;  to  confront  iniquity,  however  difficult 
and  painful  it  may  be,  and  to  bear  all  that  comes  upon  us  in  the 
hard  path  of  duty — that  is  to  share  the  prophet's  spirit  And 
something  even  it  is,  if  not  being  prophets,  we  at  least  are  not 
found  among  their  persecutors.  For  only  think  how  many 
priests  and  preachers  have  been  among  those  who  hated  God's 
truest  messengers.  The  histories  alike  of  the  Old  and  New 
Dispensations  show  us  how  impotent  are  mere  orthodoxy  and 
legalism  to  regenerate  the  world.  Who  bitterly  derided  Isaiah  ? 
Who  smote  Jeremiah  on  the  cheek  and  thrust  him  into  the 
stocks  ?  Who  called  the  Christ  a  Samaritan,  and  said  of  the 
mighty  Baptist  that  he  had  a  devil  ?  Were  they  not  priests 
and  Pharisees,  and  have  not  those  who  in  all  ages  since,  from  the 
days  of  Wiclif  to  those  of  Whitfield,  have  persecuted  the  saints 
of  God,  been  men  who  "  seemed  to  be  religious,"  not  all  of  whom 
merely  walked  in  "  the  cloke  of  profession  doubly  lined  with  the 
fox-fur  of  hypocrisy  "  ?  If,  as  our  Article  says,  the  Churches  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Antioch,  and  Rome  have  erred,  so  has  many 
another  Church  erred,  and  one  sign  of  their  error  has  been  to 
trust  to  their  professions  and  stay  their  prophets.     That  has  ever 
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been  the  lot  of  the  prophets.  The  progress  of  truth  is  **  from 
scaffold  to  scaffold,  and  from  stake  to  stake."  '*  We  know  our 
place  and  our  portion,"  said  a  great  voice  in  this  century, "  to 
give  a  witness  and  to  be  condemned  ;  to  be  ill-used  and  to 
succeed.  Such  is  the  law  which  God  has  annexed  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  truth :  its  preachers  suffer,  its  course 
prevails." 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  true  prophet }  It  is  an 
all  but  universal  temptation  of  religious  teachers  to  sink  into 
that  language  of  timid  conventionality  which  hurts  no  one  ;  to 
shift  the  sail  to  every  veering  breeze ;  to  do  what  everyone  is 
doing  and  say  what  everyone  says  ;  to  chalk  over  the  black 
spots  of  the  imperfect  victim  ;  to  call  truth  exaggeration,  and 
"  to  offer  to  God  the  unclean  sacrifice  of  a  lie."  But  the  chief 
characteristics  of  a  prophet,  as  distinguished  from  the  everyday 
religious  teacher,  are  sincerity,  fearlessness,  enthusiasm,  force  of 
moral  indignation.  His  must  be  the  sincerity  which  will  "  rather 
die  than  lie ; "  that  looks  on  deficient  love  of  truth  as  an 
apostasy  against  the  God  of  truth  ;  that  has  felt  upon  his  lips 
the  touch  of  the  burning  coal  from  off  the  altar ;  that  clears  the 
choked  outlets  of  truth's  streaming  fountain  and  will  not  suffer 
its  stagnancy  to  be  filmed  with  the  iridescence  of  decay.  His 
must  be  the  fearlessness  which  will  strike  out  against  the  stream  ; 
which  will  advance  even  to  the  death  in  the  teeth  of  clenched 
antagonisms.  His  must  be  the  enthusiasm  of  those  whom 
S.  Paul  describes  as  ^covrcc  i^  irvcu/iiari,  "boiling  in  spirit ; "  the 
enthusiasm  which  is  as  that  burst  of  flame  which  can  alone 
melt  the  accumulated  icebergs  of  sensuous  indifference,  and  can 
alone  calcine  the  mountainous  obstacles  heaped  up  in  the  path 
of  truth.  Who  is  there  among  us  all  whose  brows  have  been 
thus  mitred  with  Pentecostal  flame  ?  "  We  see  not  our  tokens  ; 
there  is  not  one  prophet  more" 

(ii.)  We  want  prophets,  and  we  want  saints.  Just  as  there  are, 
in  most  ages,  some  faithful  religious  teachers,  though  never  more 
than  one  or  two  prophets,  so  in  every  age  God  has  His  good  men 
and  women,  His  seven  thousand  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal,  and  every  mouth  that  hath  not  kissed  him — to  whom,  yet, 
we  cannot  give  the  glorious  title  of  saints  in  its  highest  signifi- 
cance. We  are  all  "called  to  be  saints,"  and,  in  the  lower 
sense,  I  doubt  not  at  all  that  there  are  many  living  saints. 
Have  we  not  seen  them  and  known  them  in  the  sweet  and  simple 
beauty  of  their  holiness  ?  And  even  when  we  did  not  fully 
recognize  them,  have  we  not  heard  at  their  departure  the  music 
asof  angels'  wings  ?  But,  alas  !  the  vast  majority  of  us  are  not 
thus  dipped  as  with  crimson  in  the  grain,  but  rather  are  but 
**  pale  in  virtue  and  faintly  dyed  in  integrity."  I  use  the  word 
"saint"  in  its  pre-eminent  sense  of  those  who  have  felt  the 
inflashing  of  conscience,  who  have  become  electric  to  thrill  others 
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with  something  of  their  own  nobleness.  I  mean  men  and 
women  who,  by  the  absoluteness  of  their  self-devotion,  by  the 
completeness  of  their  self-sacrifice,  by  the  transcendence  of  their 
triumph  over  the  corruption  which  is  in  the  world  through  lust, 
inspire  the  souls  of  multitudes,  and  feed  the  famine  of  God's 
world  with  the  viaticum  of  good  examples.  We  have  many 
dim  reflections ;  we  need  living  fires,  saints  who  shall  be  as 
burning  torches  to  illumine  darkened  consciences,  to  enkindle 
selfish  sloth.  Such  men  alone,  made  strong  out  of  weakness  by 
the  strength  of  God,  stop  the  mouths  of  lions,  quench  the 
violence  of  fire,  put  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens.  We  have 
no  prophets  ;  we  have  not  many  saints.  Let  us  pray  to  God  that 
He  would  send  forth  into  the  hearts  of  His  children  that  Spirit 
of  His  Son  which  being  "  the  breath  of  the  power  of  God,  and 
a  pure  effluence  from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  can  do  all 
things,  and  remaining  in  herself  maketh  all  things  new,  and  in 
all  ages  entering  into  holy  souls,  maketh  them  friends  of  Grod, 
and  prophets.*' 

V. — But  though  it  is  given  to  the  few  only  to  be  in  the  highest 
sense  saints  and  prophets,  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  every  baptized 
Christian  in  his  measure,  in  the  proportion  of  his  grace,  to  have 
in  him  something  of  the  saint  and  of  the  prophet,  something  of 
this  radiance,  something  of  this  flame,  in  order  to  carry  on  with 
any  eflScient  adequacy  the  vast  work  which  is  always  incumbent 
on  the  Church  of  God.  **  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  sufTereth 
violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force."  Unless  we  have  in  us 
at  least  something  of  this  violence  of  truthfulness  and  principle, 
which  hates  all  that  is  hollow  and  counterfeit — unless  we  oppose 
shams  of  every  kind  without  one  thought  of  success,  or  of  con- 
sequences, or  of  what  the  world  thinks,  or  the  nominal  Church 
says,  we  shall  do  little  to  carry  the  banner  of  Christ  through  the 
armies  of  the  aliens  : — 

"  Remember  every  man  God  made 
Is  different ;  has  some  deed  to  do  ; 
Some  work  to  work.     Be  imdismayeid  ; 
Though  thine  be  humble  do  it  too." 

VI. — What  is  the  work  of  the  Church  ? 

(i.)  She  must  be  the  Church  teaching  All  the  clergy,  all  the 
laity  cannot  be  learned ;  but  woe  to  any  Church  which  has 
among  her  clergy  no  learned,  independent,  or  fearless  scholars ; 
no  men  capable  of  saving  her  from  sinking  into  the  vain 
repetition  and  deep  perversion  of  catchwords ;  none  with 
knowledge  enough  and  courage  enough  to  expose  the  peril  of 
blinding  ourselves  to  the  broadening  light  of  truth,  of  science,  of 
history,  of  criticism,  of  discovery,  of  comparative  religion  ;  none 
to  save  her  from  the  humiliation  of  stretching  formulas  till  they 
crack  in  every  direction,  and  of  reiterating  hollow  formula  long 
after  they  have  become  the  derision  of  the  world. 
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The  Church  is  the  inheritress  of  the  eternal,  essential,  never- 
to-be-shaken  verities  which  are  enshrined  in  her  two  ancient 
creeds.  She  must  support  those  truths  with  invincible  arguments ; 
but  also  she  has,  in  different  ages,  taught  forms  of  theology  and 
systems  of  opinion  which  become  entirely  false,  unless  from  time 
to  time  they  are  co-ordinated  with  the  widening  knowledge  of 
mankind.  In  days  when  the  very  foundations  of  religion  are 
attacked  she  needs  wisdom,  firmness,  learning,  intellectual  fresh- 
ness ;  a  quick  ear  for  every  whisper  of  advancing  knowledge  ;  a 
quick  eye  for  every  ray  of  heavenly  light ;  above  all,  that  burn- 
ing sincerity,  that  passionate  love  of  truth,  which  will  make  her 
hate  unrealities,  lest  clinging  to  long-exploded  falsities  she  should 
be  buried  in  the  drifting  sands,  or  swept  away  by  the  advancing 
tide,  in  a  world  which  will  then  scorn  her  ignorance  and  spurn 
her  claims  to  authority  as  a  teacher  and  a  guide. 

(ii.)  She  must  be  the  Church  witnessing.  Her  main  work  is 
to  witness  to  Christ ;  to  tell  it  forth  among  the  nations  that  the 
Lord  is  King,  and  that  when  the  world  was  drowned  in  sin  and 
shame,  and  was  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  despair  and 
wretchedness,  the  Word  was  made  fl^sh.  It  is  to  witness,  till 
time  shall  be  no  more,  that  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
His  only  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  ;  that  God  was 
in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  not  imputing  their 
trespasses  unto  them  ;  that  through  Him  we  have  perfect, 
immediate,  unimpeded  access  to  God  ;  that  in  Him  we  are  one 
with  God  ;  that  by  Him  God  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us, 
but  sends  to  us  that  Holy  Spirit  Who  **  prefers  before  all  temples 
the  upright  heart  and  pure"  Nor  must  we  forget  that  this 
witness  for  Christ  consists  not  merely  in  saying,  "  Lord,  Lord," 
but  in  doing,  and  in  teaching  men  to  do,  the  things  which  He 
says.  The  witness  of  the  Church  to  Christ  must  be  the  witness 
to  righteousness  and  to  love.  It  was  the  glory  of  ancient  Israel, 
feeble  as  she  was  among  the  nations,  to  uphold  the  banner  of 
righteousness,  and  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them  like  an  embodied 
conscience  maintaining  the  eternal  sanctity  of  the  moral  law. 
No  age  can  dispense  with  that  witness ;  certainly  not  ours.  Evils 
are  around  us  on  every  side,  not,  perhaps,  so  glaring  and  so 
violent  as  in  ancient  days,  but  more  subterranean  ;  evils  which 
may  "  vex  less  but  mortify  more  ;  which  suck  the  blood  though 
they  do  not  shed  it,  and  ossify  the  heart  though  they  do  not 
torture  it"  Is  there  nothing  to  rebuke  in  the  startling  inadequacy 
of  charity ;  in  the  selfish  accumulation  of  enormous  wealth ;  in 
the  luxurious  ostentation  and  heartless  indifference  of  fashion  ; 
in  the  fulsome  development  of  puffery  ;  in  the  diseased  appetite 
for  mean  personalities,  fed  by  the  scandalmongerings  of 
slanderers  ;  in  the  virulence  and  malice  of  religious  partisanship  ; 
in  the  shameless  parade  through  our  great  city  streets  of 
the     fretting    leprosy    of     uncleanness ;     in    the     shameful 
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weakness  of  our  struggle  against  the  curse  of  drink  ?  Oh  ! 
let  the  Church  denounce  these  works  of  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil  in  no  timid  half-accents ;  let  her  use  no  sham 
blows  which  only  beat  the  air ;  but  fight,  and  fight  hard  ; 
but  strike,  and  strike  home.  Let  her  words  against  them  be  no 
namby-pamby  conventionalities,  no  half-battles,  but  thunders 
and  lightnings.  Are  there  no  rotting  tenements  to  be  swept 
away  ?  No  sweaters'  dens,  where  starvation  wages  are  eked  out 
by  prostitution  ?  No  "  seething  hells  of  immorality  and  vice," 
where  youth  is  tempted  to  betting,  gambling,  and  to  work  all 
uncleanness  with  greediness  ?  Against  these,  and  against  every 
form  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  every  member  of  the  Church 
who  is  not  a  coward  and  a  renegade,  should  wield  with  all  his 
might  "  the  sword  bathed  in  heaven  " — that  sword  of  the  Spirit 
which  is  the  word  of  God. 

(iii.)  Vast  as  is  my  subject,  I  must  hasten  very  rapidly  over 
other  great  spheres  of  the  Church's  work : — 

She  must  be  the  ChwrcYi  pastoral. 

There  have  been  days  when  even  this  most  obvious  and 
immediate  duty  of  the  Church  to  tend  Christ's  sheep  and  feed 
His  lambs — this  duty  of  "  curates  and  pastors  " — was  grievously 
neglected.  We  may  thank  God  that  it  is  now  being  done  in 
almost  every  parish  with  greater  faithfulness,  though  often  with 
resources  sadly  inadequate  for  the  immeasureable  need.  Not 
only  in  cathedral  cities  and  smiling  villages,  but  on  bleak  moors 
and  desolate  hills,  among  the  miners  of  our  collieries,  among  the 
fishermen  of  our  coasts,  among  the  crowded  toilers  of  black 
manufacturing  districts,  in  outcast  London,  in  squalid  Liverpool, 
in  back  streets,  in  blind  alleys,  in  filthy  courts,  in  drink-ravaged 
homes,  amid  the  agonies  of  hospitals  and  the  horror  of  asylums, 
in  the  deathful  dreariness  of  workhouse  infirmaries — wherever 
are  to  be  found  pauperism,  and  brutishness,  and  vice,  and  crime 
— there  by  the  grace  of  God  the  work  is  being  done  as,  perhaps, 
it  never  has  been  done  before. 

(iv.)  Nor  is  the  work  of  the  Church  beneficent  neglected.  Amid 
the  swarming  and  prolific  repulsiveness  of  life  reduced  to  its 
most  deplorable  conditions,  down  to  the  unknown  and  well  nigh 
unfathomable  depths  of  physical  misery  and  moral  degradation, 
where  flit  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  the  manifold  images  of 
death,  there  Christ's  servants,  gliding  noiselessly  like  white- 
winged  messengers  of  mercy,  few  in  number,  but  divinely  blessed, 
still  carry  on  His  work.  The  children  are  gathered  into  schools  ; 
the  old  are  cherished  ;  the  prisons  are  visited  ;  the  youths  guided  ; 
the  desolate  comforted  ;  the  pillow  of  the  dying  soothed. 

For  all  this,  too,  we  may  thank  God  and  take  courage.  Yet 
even  in  this  work  we  do  little  more  than  touch  the  fringe  of  the 
world's  abounding  misery,  and  it  is  but  a  part  of  what  God 
assigns  to  us.     The  Church  has  not  only  to  care  for  what  she 
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has,  but  to  recover  what  she  has  lost,  to  conquer  what  she  has 
never  won.  She  must  never  sink  into  callous  sloth ;  she  must 
ever  be  animated  by  a  Divine  discontent  Even  amid  her 
utmost  endeavours  she  must  "  count  nothing  done  while  aught 
remains  to  do.'* 

(v.)  Therefore  she  must  be,  as  she  has  often,  alas !  forgotten  to 
be,  the  Church  evangelistic.  She  must  bear  in  mind  the  last 
command  of  her  Lord,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  She  must  blush  to  recall  that 
even  now,  after  nineteen  centuries,  if  all  the  1,500,000,000 
inhabitants  of  the  world  were  to  pass  us  in  this  their  brief  but 
interminable  procession  between  the  two  eternities,  two  out  of 
every  three  would  still  be  a  Buddhist  or  a  Brahmin,  a  Mussulman 
or  an  idolater. 

(vi.)  And  she  must  be  the  Church  militant^  the  Church 
aggressive,  repelling  attacks,  though  never  with  carnal  weapons  ; 
fighting,  but  only  with  the  armour  of  God.  Never  has  the 
Church  inflicted  deadlier  wounds  upon  herself  than  when,  as  in 
past  ages,  she  has  fought  by  tyranny,  by  priestcraft,  by  usurping 
encroachments,  by  ruthless  bigotry,  by  massacres  and  tortures 
and  flames  and  dragonnades,  by  lies  and  calumnies,  by  crushing 
the  weak,  by  silencing  the  wise,  by  flattering  the  great,  by 
truckling  to  the  strong,  by  the  sword  red-wet  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints  of  God.  Her  old  motto,  her  only  true  motto,  was 
/3ia  IxOpov  Q%^ — "  Force  is  hateful  to  God  ;  "  and  though  in  her 
warfare  there  be  no  discharge,  she  must  never  fight  save  with 
fairness,  with  kindness,  by  justice,  by  humanity,  by  love.  But 
when  wc  think  how  many  millions  of  the  human  race  have 
never  been  won  to  Christianity  at  all ;  how  vast  a  number  of 
the  working  classes  have  so  entirely  abandoned  her  ministra- 
tions that  it  is  doubted  whether  as  many  as  ten  per  cent,  of 
them  attend  her  services,  or  partake  of  her  Holy  Communion  ; 
when  we  see  how  many  of  those  who  profess  to  be  her  children, 
yet,  with  hearts  cold  as  ice  and  fat  as  brawn,  discredit  her  teach- 
ing by  their  lives ;  when  we  think  of  the  awful  multitudes  of 
felons,  of  drunkards,  and  of  harlots ;  of  the  increase  of  Sabbath- 
breaking  and  agnosticism  among  the  rich ;  of  the  ignorance, 
hostility,  and  alienation  of  the  poor ;  of  the  fact  that  though  the 
Church  of  England  has  existed  for  a  thousand  years,  and  Dissent 
even  in  its  beginnings  for  scarcely  more  than  two  centuries,  yet 
more  than  one-third,  some  assert  that  one-half,  of  our  whole 
population  belongs  to  one  or  other  of  more  than  two  hundred 
Dissenting  communities;  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  have 
not  only  to  recover  the  immense  areas  lost  to  us  by  the  torpid 
worldliness  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  also  are  failing  in  many 
of  our  overgrown  cities  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-multiplying 
millions  of  our  densely  crowded  population : — must  not  our 
work  be  militant  ?    Must  it  not  be  nobly  and  vigorously  aggressive 
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if  the  great  cause  is  not  to  be  lost?  How,  unless  not  merely 
in  word  and  in  song,  but  m  deed  and  in  truth,  we  "  arise,  and 
put  our  armour  on,"  can  we  "  turn  this  rout  into  resistance,  and 
the  resistance  into  victory  ? "  How,  without  the  eternal  Presence 
of  Christ,  can  we  have  power  to  claim  and  to  reclaim  ;  to  build 
upon  the  foundations,  or  to  rebuild  among  the  ruins ;  to  break 
up  the  fallow  ground,  and  to  make  the  waste  places  blossom  as 
the  rose  ? 

(vi.)  But  to  conclude,  the  Church  must  not  only  teach,  not  only 
witness,  not  only  be  the  Church  pastoral,  the  Church  beneficent, 
the  Church  evangelistic,  the  Church  militant  and  aggressive  ;  she 
must  also  be  for  ever  an  inspiring  force  of  hope  and  energy 
throughout  the  world.     We  have  fallen  on  an  age  afflicted  with 
the  creeping  paralysis  of  pessimism.     It  seems  as  if  the  world 
were  growing  sick  and  old.     The  agnostic  essayist  tells  us  that 
the  future  of  man  is  seriously  imperilled  by  the  overgrowth  of 
populations,  by  the  preponderant  multiplication  of  the   unfit ; 
that  these  conditions  are  rapidly  bringing  us  to  an  impasse  from 
which  nothing  can  save  us  but  the  most  devastating  convul- 
sions *  ;   that   the   Huns  and  Vandals  who  shall  shipwreck  our 
future  civilization  are  being  bred  not  in  the  steppes  of  Central 
Asia,  but  in  the  slums  and  alleys  of  our  great  cities,  t       The 
physician  tells  us  of  lowered  vitality,  of  fatal  heredity,  of  the 
increase  of  lunacy,  suicide,   and   of   nervous    disorders.      The 
cosmopolitan  observer  threatens  us  with  the  encroachment  and 
ultimate  victory    of  inferior  and  semi-civilized   races.  J       The 
politician  prophesies  a  day  of  dreary  State  organization,  when 
men   will   be   content   with   bare   physical   comforts,  when   all 
individuality  shall  be  crushed,  all  aspirations  dead,  and  the  fume 
of  dull  and  savourless  lives  shall  go  up  from  myriads  of  mean 
and  selfish  hearths.     The  man  of  science  tells  us  that  evolution 
is  not  identical  with  progress,  and  that  the  advance  of  civilization 
may  mean  the  draining  of  the  energies,  the  paralysis  of  the 
finest  physical  qualities  of  our  race.  §      To  all  these  the  Church 
answers,  I  bid  you  hope,  ye  wandering  nations,  ye  discouraged 
classes,  ye  suffering  millions  of  mankind  !    God  made  you,  Christ 
redeemed  you,  the   Spirit   maketh    intercession   for    you    with 
groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.     He  will  not  desert  you,  O 
ye  sons  of  men,  into  whose  nostrils  He  breathed  the  breath  of 
life;  to  whom   He  sent  His  Son,  made  in  the  likeness  of  your 
sinful  flesh  ;    to   whom,  through    His    Spirit,    He   permits   the 
"  immense  pretension  "  of  being  sons  of  God.      There  may  be 
perils  in  our  path,  and  clouds  which  loom  dark  on  our  horizon  ; 
but,    O  passi  graviora,  dabit  Deus  his  quoqiie  finem.     God   is 
love !     Build  ye  your  faith  on  that,  ye  sons  of  men  I     Ye  have 

•  J.  Cotter  Morrison,  "  The  Service  of  Man." 
t  Mr.  Henry  George.  %  Dr.  C.  H.  Pearson. 
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sinned,  but  there  is  mercy  with  Him,  therefore  shall  He  be 
feared  ;  yes,  a  mercy  immeasurable,  which  glorieth  over  justice. 
Have  ye  tried,  however  feebly,  however  imperfectly,  to  serve 
Him  ?  Then  why  make  much  of  your  light  affliction,  which  is 
but  for  a  moment,  and  which  shall  work  out  for  you  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  ?  And  oh,  if  you  have 
sinned  ever  so  deeply,  and  should  even  die  in  your  sins,  though 
we  cannot  follow  you  in  thought  to — 

''That  unknown,  obscure,  sequestered  place, 
Where  God  unmakes  but  to  remake  the  soul  ; 
He  else  made  first  in  vain,  which  must  not  be  "  — 

yet  we  leave  you,  with  hope  which  shall  not  be  ashamed,  to  the 
infinite  tenderness  of  Him  who  died  for  the  whole  world  to  save 
sinners.  Yes!  against  the  darkly  creeping  advance  of  the 
shallow  and  muddy  tide  of  pessimism,  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  the 
eternal  labarum  of  hope  for  all  the  world.  The  Gospel  which 
the  Church  must  preach  to  all  mankind  is  that  God  became 
man  that  man  might  become  the  righteousness  of  God ! 

'*  The  very  God  !  think  Abib  !  dost  thou  think  ? 
So  the  All-great  were  the  All-loving  too  ! 
So  through  the  thunder  comes  a  human  voice 
Saying,  O  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  here  ! 
Face  My  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in  Myself. 
Thou  hast  no  power,  nor  may'st  conceive  of  Mine : 
But  love  I  gave  thee,  with  Myself  to  love, 
And  thou  must  love  Me  Who  have  died  for  thee  ! " 
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At  Half-past  Two  o'clock  the  Right  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester,   took    the  Chair   as  President,  and 

delivered  the  following 

INAUGURAL     ADDRESS. 

My  first  and  most  agreeable  duty  as  President  of  this  Congress  is  to  offer 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Birmingham,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
diocese  of  Worcester,  a  very  cordial  welcome.  My  Lord  Archbishop, 
I  know  I  shall  be  expressing  the  feeling  which  is  uppermost  in  this 
great  assembly  of  English  Churchmen,  if  I  tender  to  your  Grace 
our  special  thanks  for  the  help  and  encouragement  you  have  given 
us  by  your  presence  here  to-day.  Your  Grace  is  no  stranger  to 
Birmingham,  nor  is  this  the  first  occasion  on  which  you  have 
come  here  to  rouse  the  spirit  and  stimulate  the  zeal  of  Church- 
men in  the  city  where  you  received  your  early  education.  We 
welcome  to-day  another  illustrious  alumnus  of  the  same  school — 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who,  like  your  Grace,  is  present  with  us 
at  the  cost  of  considerable  personal  sacrifice,  but  who  finds  him- 
self, as  you  do,  unable  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  an  appeal  which  comes 
to  him  from  Birmingham.  Let  me  add  to  these  our  acknowledg- 
ments, our  deep  sense  of  gratitude,  for  the  sermons  with  which  the 
Congress  has  been  opened — sermons  which  have  touched  and  warmed  all 
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hearts,  and  set  the  keynote  to  the  discussions  on  which  we  are  about  to 
enter. 

There  are  some  circumstances  which  seem  to  invest  this  meeting 
with  special  interest  and  special  significance,  (i)  For  the  first  time  this 
most  important  centre  of  industrial  activity,  this  manufacturing  heart  of 
England,  opens  her  gates  to  a  Church  Congress.  She  does  so  with  the 
enthusiasm  which  is  characteristic  of  Birmingham,  and  with  all  that 
wealth  of  generous  hospitality  for  which  Birmingham  is  conspicuous. 
No  one  respects  more  than  I  do  the  sentiments  which  led  my  predecessor 
to  stand  aloof  from  all  such  gatherings,  and  if  I  had  consulted  my  own 
personal  feelings  only  I  should  have  followed  his  example.  But  I  could 
not  plead  his  convictions.  I  could  not  urge  by  way  of  excuse  the  inutility 
of  the  Congress,  for  I  believe  the  uses  of  it  are  great  and  manifold.  If  it 
has  done  nothing  else,  it  has  taken  off  the  rough  edge  of  party  tongues ;  it 
has  enforced  and  illustrated  the  lesson  of  mutual  forbearance,  and  godly 
union  and  concord;  and  it  has  strengthened  and  invigorated  the 
Church  in  a  thousand  ways  for  the  warfare  to  which  her  Master  calls  her. 
(2)  But  not  only  is  this  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  in  Birmingham, 
it  is  more  than  any  other  a  working-men's  Congress.  For  the  first  time 
working-men  have  been  placed  on  the  Subjects  Committee ;  for  the  first 
time  they  have  been  invited  to  choose  the  subjects  for  discussion  at  the 
working-men's  meetings ;  for  the  first  time  a  special  effort  has  been 
made  to  enlist  their  sympathies  by  Sunday  afternoon  meetings  in  the 
Town  Hall,  both  before  and  after  the  Congress,  in  order  that  the  objects 
of  the  Congress  might  be  fairly  put  before  them,  and  the  evidence 
furnished  that  the  Church  is  in  earnest  in  seeking  their  welfare.  Further, 
and  this  is  also  a  new  feature  in  our  Congress  history,  sermons  were 
preached  last  Sunday  in  most  of  our  parish  churches  by  eminent  clergy- 
men from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  came  here  at  my  invitation,  and 
with  the  cordial  assent  of  the  city  incumbents ;  and  the  offertories  at 
those  services  were  devoted  to  a  special  fund,  which  will  be  distributed 
in  aid  of  the  poorest  parishes,  and  for  objects  wider  and  more  varied 
than  those  which  are  contemplated  by  the  Birmingham  Church  Exten- 
sion Society.  These  sermons  will,  I  trust,  not  merely  have  the  effect  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  Churchmen  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the 
city,  will  not  merely  have  excited  interest,  and  in  reminding  men  of 
their  duty  have  stirred  them  to  a  more  active  self-denying  cBarity,  but 
they  will  have  kindled  in  every  parish  a  deeper  sense  of  brotherhood, 
drawn  all  closer  together  in  the  bonds  of  a  living  faith  and  love,  and 
made  even  the  loneliest  and  saddest  worker  strong  in  the  assurance 
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that  there  is  a  sympathy  with  him  in  his  struggles  and  difficulties  far 
beyond  his  own  sphere  of  labour.  To  those  who  have  thus  aided  us 
I  tender  now  publicly  my  most  grateful  thanks. 

A  glance  at  our  programme  will  show  that  though  the  topics  selected 
for  discussion  are  of  wide  and  varied  interest,  they  are  chiefly  of  a 
practical  kind.  We  have  preferred  those  which  touch  the  social  life 
of  the  nation  to  those  of  a  more  speculative  colour.  A  bare  enumera- 
tion  will  suffice  to  show  what  the  general  cast  of  the  Congress  is. 
The  programme  invites  us  to  consider:  "The  work  of  the  Church 
among  the  artisan  population ;  the  mutual  duties  of  employers  and 
employed,  and  the  duties  of  the  clergy  towards  both ;  the  best  mode 
of  meeting  the  spiritual  needs  of  increasing  populations ;  the  housing 
of  the  poor ;  labour  homes ;  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  thrift  and  temporal 
provision  for  the  aged ;  and  (for  these  are  social  questions  also) 
education  in  our  secondary  public  schools,  and  in  the  home;  the 
due  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day;  the  disposal  of  the  dead;  and 
the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  Press."  All  these  are  subjects,  it 
will  be  admitted,  demanding  our  most  thoughtful  and  patient  considera- 
tion. 

One  subject,  indeed,  we  may  be  told  invites  us  into  a  region  quite 
beyond  the  range  of  practical  Churchmanship.  The  reunion  of  Christen- 
dom,  it  will  be  said,  is  a  dream  and  an  impossibility.  The  barriers  which 
confront  us  when  we  seriously  consider  it  are  such  as  cannot  be  throwa 
down.  Why  should  we  discuss  impossibilities  ?  I  answer,  the  impossi- 
bilities of  one  generation  are  the  conquests  and  the  triumphs  of  another. 
It  may  be  a  dream  and  an  ideal  which  is  presented  to  us.  But  a  dream 
may  have  its  glory  and  its  accomplishment,  and  an  ideal  may  have  its 
high  inspiration.  The  world  would  be  poor  indeed  without  its  dreams 
and  its  ideals.  They  come  to  us  "apparelled  in  celestial  light."  They 
lift  us  into  a  purer  atmosphere  not  visited  by  the  fogs  and  murky  vapours 
of  our  lower  world  of  contention  and  strife.  From  that  serener  light  we 
shall  look  above  as  well  as  around  us,  we  shall  take  a  larger  and  more 
perfect  view,  we  shall  yield  ourselves  to  the  inspiration  of  hope,  though 
the    thing    hoped    for    may    to   all    human  forecast  be  very  far  oflf. 

Another  subject  has  been  added  to  our  programme  since  it  was  first 
issued^  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Archbishop,  anticipated  I  think  I  may  say 
by  the  coAimittee  and  myself— I  mean  the  Parish  Councils  Bill.  It  was 
impossible  that  such  a  question  should  be  passed  by,  especially  after  the 
searching  way  in  which  it  has  been  criticized  of  late,  and  the  certainty 
that,  unless  some  of  its  provisions  are  defined  with  more  clearness,  it 
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must  prove  injurious  to  the  Church.  It  has  been  even  described  as 
an  insidious  attempt  to  introduce  the  thin  edge  of  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  unawares.  That  the  framer  of  the  Bill  had  any  such 
intention  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Church  will  not 
oppose  it  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  natural  and  necessary  corollary  and 
supplement  of  the  County  Councils  Bill.  Churchmen  have  too  often 
opposed  measures,  hastily  assuming  them  to  be  hostile  to  the  Church, 
which  have  turned  out  when  they  have  been  put  on  the  Statute  Book,  to 
be  either  beneficial  or  simply  innocuous.  I  leave  it  to  acute  and  practised 
lawyers  to  point  out  what  they  consider  to  be  the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  some  of  the  clauses,  and  especially  from  the  sixth  clause  of  the 
Bill.  I  shall  attempt  no  criticism  of  the  measure.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  saying  that,  except  as  regards  Church  schools  and  Church  rooms, 
about  which  a  little  more  explicitness  is  desirable,  I  see  nothing  to  excite 
suspicion.  The  transference  of  doles  and  charitable  trusts  to  other  hands 
than  those  of  incumbents  and  churchwardens  does  not  seem  to  me  fraught 
with  any  appreciable  mischief;  and  I  can  even  conceive  that  the 
interference  with  the  existing  state  of  things  might  in  some  country 
parishes  be  positively  beneficial,  as  preventing  stagnation,  and  so  tending 
to  a  healthier  life.  But  I  will  not  anticipate  the  discussion  which  will 
throw  light  into  the  dark  corners  of  the  Bill.  Still,  although,  as  I  believe, 
we  have  no  right  to  regard  the  Bill  as  having  been  drawn  up  with  any 
deep  design  of  preparing  the  way  for  disestablishment,  that  disestablish- 
ment is  in  the  air  there  can  be  no  question.  The  Welsh  Suspensory 
Bill  was  merely  the  throwing  out  of  the  light  skirmishers  to  ascertain 
the  position.  A  more  serious  assault  is  intended.  The  heavy  guns  will 
soon  open  their  fire.  We  have  been  told  within  the  last  few  days,  on 
the  highest  authority,  with  regard  to  Scotch  disestablishment,  that  "  it 
must  be  obvious  to  all  that  the  cause  of  disestablishment  is  a  really  and 
solidly  progressing  cause."  And  still  more  where,  as  is  the  case  in  Wales, 
a  measure  of  the  kind  is  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  existence  of  a 
Ministry,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  we  shall  very  soon  hear,  not  that  it  is 
"  a  really  and  solidly  progressive  cause,"  b\it  that  is  a  cause  already  won. 
I  need  not  dwell  on  the  gross  injustice  of  the  measure  now  contemplated, 
which  is  certain  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 
It  has  one  redeeming  feature,  at  any  rate ;  it  is  open  warfare,  it  is  more 
manly  than  the  skulking  tactics  of  the  Suspensory  Bill.  We  are  fairly 
warned  ;  we  know  what  to  expept.  Proximus  ardet.  Disestablishment 
in  Wales  is  only  a  step  to  disestablishment  in  England.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  people  have  got  into  a  careless  way  of  talking  of  the 
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Welsh  Church,  as  if  it  had  a  separate  existence.  There  is  no  such  body- 
as  the  Welsh  Church.  The  Church  in  Wales  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
Church  in  England  as  the  Church  in  Yorkshire  or  in  Cornwall ;  and  the 
Prime  Minister  knew  this  very  well  when  a  few  years  ago  he  protested 
against  the  dismemberment,  and  warned  us  that  when  it  took  place  there 
would  be  left  of  the  Church  in  Wales  only  **  a  bleeding,  lacerated  mass." 
But  a  few  years  bring  with  them  wonderful  changes,  and  what  was  then  a 
declared  impossibility  and  a  wrong  is  now  paraded  as  a  just  and  necessary 
measure.  It  will  be  a  blow  to  England  and  to  the  national  life  whenever 
disestablishment,  whether  partial  or  complete,  takes  place  ;  but  it  is  not 
one  which  we  ought  to  contemplate  with  alarm,  as  if  it  were  irreparable, 
and  must  of  necessity  paralyze  the  life  or  cripple  the  power]of  the  Church. 
Her  life  and  her  power  do  not  depend  on  establishment  or  endowment, 
but  on  the  presence  with  her  of  the  living  Lord,  and  on  the  consecrating 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  waters  of  disestablishment  cannot 
drown  her — Merses  prof  undo  ^  pulchrior  evenit.  The  axe  of  disen- 
dowment  cannot  lay  her  low  ; 

**  Per  damna,  per  caedes  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro." 

But  conscious  as  we  are  of  the  untold  blessings  which  the  Church  has 
conferred  on  the  nation  in  the  past,  convinced  as  we  are  that  a  National 
Church  is  a  great  witness  for  God,  which  nothing  can  replace,  and 
which  ought  not  to  be  lightly  destroyed,  we  are  determined  by  God's  help 
to  do  our  utmost  to  resist  a  measure  which  we  believe  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  religion,  and  therefore  to  the  true  welfare  of  the 
nation. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  draw  special 
attention  to  the  subjects  which  the  working-men  on  the  committee 
unanimously  selected  as  being  to  them  of  the  greatest  moment,  and 
those  in  respect  of  which  they  look  to  the  Congress  for  information.  That 
they  should  have  desired  to  hear  what  can  be  said  on  the  first  of  these, 
"  The  work  of  the  Church  among  the  artisan  population,"  is  natural 
enough.  '*  Here  is  a  great  gathering  of  Churchmen,"  they  may  say ; 
"  you  make  your  boast  that  your  Church  is  the  National  Church.  Tell 
us  what  it  is  doing  for  the  nation.  What  is  it  doing  for  those  who 
are  the  sinews  of  the  nation*s  strength  ?  Is  the  Church  alive  to  its 
responsibilities  ?  Has  it  a  message  for  us  working,  toiling,  suffering  men 
and  women  ?  Has  it  a  gospel  for  the  .poor  ?  Can  it  help  us  in  our 
difficulties,  and  console  us  in  our  sorrows  ?  Does  it  care  whether  we 
live  or  die  ?     Does  it  care  whether  our  homes  are  pure,  and  our  children 
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shielded  from  vice  and  temptMion  ?  God  knows  it  is  a  hard  struggle  for 
many  of  us,  and  we  want  sympathy,  help,  encouragement,  the  outstretched 
hand  of  brotherhood,  and  the  voice  whose  accents  are  true  as  well  as  kindly. 
Have  you  these  most  precious  gifts  to  offer  ?  We  have  a  right  to  know 
what  answer  you  can  give  to  questions  such  as  these."  Depend  upon  it, 
the  working-men  are  likely  to  form  a  very  shrewd  judgment  on  these 
matters.  Can  we  convince  them  that  we  are  seeking  their  highest  good  ? 
Can  we  say  to  those  who  ask  of  us  a  proof  of  our  mission,  as  our 
Master  did,  "  Go  and  tell  them  the  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see. 
The  (spiritually)  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk  ;  the 
lepers  (covered  with  the  leprosy  of  sin)  are  cleansed,  and  the  (spiritually) 
deaf  hear ;  the  dead  (in  trespasses  and  sins)  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor 
have  the  gospel  preached  to  them  "  ?  I  say  we  need  not  wonder  that 
this  should^  have  been  the  first  subject  chosen  by  the  working-men. 
Nor  can  we  be  surprised  that  they  should  have  chosen  as  their  second 
subject  **  Licensing  Reform."  The  subject  touches  them  very  closely. 
They  are  keenly  alive  to  the  miseries  of  the  drink  traffic,  and  the  awful 
power  it  possesses.  They  would  gladly  hail  legislation  which  would 
diminish  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed.  They  wish, 
therefore,  naturally  enough,  to  hear  what  can  be  said  by  the  different 
speakers  who  have  made  it  their  special  business  to  consider  the  question 
from  difiierent  points  of  view.  But  I  own  I  felt  some  surprise  when  the 
committee  announced  the  third  subject,  which,  like  the  other  two,  was 
mumimously  chosen.  The  connection  between  Church  and  State  is 
not  so  obviously  a  working-men's  subject  as  some  others  on  our  pro- 
gramme ;  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  sagacity  of  the  working- 
men  that  they  should  have  seen  the  importance  of  the  problem.  They 
have  been  told  again  and  again  that  disestablishment  will  be  a  boon 
to  the  Church,  and  that  disendowment  will  be  a  boon  to  the  working- 
man.  They  have  been  encouraged  to  look  for  a  share  of  the  plunder. 
The  gathering  of  the  vultures  to  the  carcase  has  been  painted  for  them 
in  vivid  and  attractive  colours.  But  they  can  think  for  themselves; 
they  are  not  going  to  be  misled  by  the  cl&p-trap  of  stump  orators  \  they 
seek  for  information  ;  they  do  not  intend  to  listen  only  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Church,  they  will  take  counsel  with  her  friends ;  they  are  not 
going  to  espouse  a  side  and  vote  for  a  measure  before  they  have  made 
themselves  masters  of  it ;  they  will  not  recklessly  cast  away  their  ancient 
heritage,  merely  because  Time  has  left  the  mark  of  his  finger  upon 
it,  but  will  ask  calmly  and  wisely :  What  are  you  going  to  put  in 
its  place?      Surely  this  is  a  hopeful  and  encouraging  sign,  all  the 
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more  hopeful  and  encouraging  because  we  have  been  so  often  told 
of  late  that  the  Church  has  lost  her  hold  on  the  masses,  and  that 
the  working-men  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Church.  If  in  every 
large  town  in  England  the  same  spirit  manifest  itself  as  has  been 
manifested  in  Birmingham,  if  everywhere  there  is  the  same  ready  and 
open  mind,  we  need  not  fear  that  the  democracy  of  the  future  will 
be  hostile  to  the  Established  Church. 

This  Congress  ought  to  be  above  all  things  else  a  Congress  of  hope. 
The  spiritual  destitution  of  Birmingham  has  of  late  been  frequently 
insisted  upon.    The  taunt  has  been  frequently  levelled  against  Birming- 
ham that  Church  life  is  at  a  low  ebb,  that  the  Church  is  a  failure.    I 
give  to  these  assertions  the  most  emphatic  denial.    Looked  at  with  the 
jaundiced  eyes  of  those  who  choose  to  identify  the  Church  with  a 
party  it  may  be  a  failure;  but  against  any  such  narrowing  of  the  Church 
no  protest  can  be  too  strong.     Good  work  is  doing  in  Birmingham,  and 
I  thank  God  for  it,  by  men  of  all  schools  in  the  Church.    The  graphic 
picture  drawn  lately  in  the  columns  of  the  Record  newspaper  of  the 
work  of  the  Church  in  Birmingham  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  cruel 
calumnies  which  have  been  uttered  so  recklessly  against  it.     I  desire 
here,  before  this  great  assembly  of  English  Churchmen,  to  bear  my 
emphatic  testimony  to   the  activity,  the  zeal,  the  noble  charity,  the 
heroic  efforts,  the  unsparing  self-sacrifice  of  the  workers — clerical  and 
lay — who  are  giving  their  energies  and  their  lives  for  Christ  in  the 
poor  and  densely-populated  parishes  of  this  enormous  and    rapidly- 
growing  city.      But   they   cannot  do    impossibilities.      They  cannot 
make  bricks  without  straw.     Our  difficulty  is  not  that  the  clergy  are 
apathetic,  but  that  they  are  overtasked.     What  is  a  man  to  do  when 
you  set  him  down  in  an  enormous  parish  of  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  thousand 
souls  ?  and  there  is  one  parish,  that  of  Aston,  which,  by  the  last  census, 
has  more  than  40,000.     What,  I  say,  is  he  to  do,  when  you  set  him 
down  in  a  parish  of  this  kind,  where  nearly  all  the  population  is  poor, 
where  few  families  keep  a  servant,  where  whole  streets  are  tenanted 
by  artisans,  by  mechanics,  b^  factory  hands,  by  casuals,  where  in  the 
slums  and  alleys  and  courts  there  are  men,  women,  and  children  living 
one  scarcely   knows  how,   in  squalor,  misery,  vice,   and   even  crime, 
with  none  but  the  clergyman  or  the  Scripture  reader  or  the  Bible  woman 
to   care  for  them — parishes  where  there   is   not  a   single  rich  man 
to  give  them  aid,  for  the  employers  live   in  some  pleasant  suburb, 
and  know  little  of  the  struggles  and  sorrows  of  those  by  whose  industry 
they  get  their  wealth  ?     Do  you  wonder  that  there  is  spiritual  destitution 
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when  there  is  only  one  clergyman  to  every  4,800  of  the  population  ? 
Something,  indeed,  has  been  done  to  redeem  past  neglect.  Our 
Church  Extension  Society,  with  the  increase  of  its  income  from  jQ^oo 
^o  ;^2,ooo  a  year,  has  enabled  us  to  cheer  the  heart  and  strengthen 
the  hands  of  many  a  worker  who,  but  for  this  aid,  must  have  felt 
the  task  appointed  to  him  beyond  his  powers.  But  the  Church  is 
undermanned.  There  must  be  on  the  part  of  Birmingham  Churchmen, 
and  on  the  part  especially  of  the  employers  of  labour — and  we  are 
to  hear  from  one  of  themselves  this  week  what  his  estimate  is  of  their 
duties  and  responsibilities — there  must  be  a  more  earnest  endea\rour 
to  discharge  their  duties  and  to  meet  their  responsibilities. 

We  ask  from  our  lay  friends  a  far  more  hearty  and  generous  support. 
I  do  not  forget,  I  thankfully  acknowledge,  the  efforts  of  the  various 
Nonconformist  bodies  to  bring  the  message  of  Christ's  love  and  peace 
into  the  homes  and  to  the  hearts  of  the  toiling  suffering  masses. 
The  "  Federation  of  Churches  "  which  they  have  lately  started  shows 
that  they  are  fully  alive  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  destitution  of  the 
city.  It  is  an  earnest  attempt  to  bring  about  a  more  united  action 
among  themselves  ;  it  is  expressive  of  a  desire  not  to  hinder  spiritual 
work  anywhere,  but  rather  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  it,  whether  it 
is  done  by  Nonconformists  or  Churchmen.  But  nothing  can  super- 
sede or  make  up  for  the  work  of  the  National  Church.  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  are  to  proselytize.  It  is  a  paltry  ambition  to  win  converts 
from  Nonconformity :  it  is  a  noble  ambition  to  win  converts  from 
vice  and  sin.  This  is  the  work  to  which  God  calls  us.  This  is  the 
work  for  which  it  is  my  earnest  hope  and  prayer  this  gathering  of  the 
Church  Congress  in  Birmingham  will  inspire  us.  Our  lay 
Churchmen  will,  I  hope,  come  forward  with  generous  hearts 
and  open  hands  determined  to  roll  away  the  reproach  that  attaches 
to  us  because  the  bitter  cry  of  our  outcasts  has  been  so  long 
unheeded.  Birmingham  can  do  anything  if  only  she  will.  Bir- 
mingham is  full  of  evidences  of  the  public  spirit  of  her  citizens. 
Art,  literature,  science,  find  within  her  walls  ample  encouragement. 
She  could  re-create  her  public  library  in  a  few  weeks.  She  has  built  new 
law  courts  worthy  of  **  the  best  governed  city  in  the  world."  She  has 
raised  in  a  few  months  ;^i  00,000  for  the  building  of  a  new  hospital, 
which,  in  architectural  pretensions  and  the  completeness  of  its  appli- 
ances, will  be  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom.  Her  Hospital  Saturday 
and  Sunday  collections  amount  to  ;;£^i5,ooo  a  year.  Surely  such  a  city 
can  do  more.    At  the  stirring  call  of  this  Congress  she  will  do  more. 
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She  will  give  the  bread  of  life  to  those  who  are  dying  of  spiritual  hunger. 
And  as  a  step  in  this  direction,  will  not  Birmingham  Churchmen  make 
up  their  minds — and  if  they  make  up  their  minds  the  thing  will  be  done 
— will  they  not  make  up  their  minds  to  have  a  Bishop  of  Birmingham  ? 
This  unwieldy  See  of  Worcester  ought  to  be  divided.  Birmingham  is  a 
city,  the  only  city  in  England  without  a  bishop.  Birmingham  has,  I 
suppose,  the  finest  site  to  be  found  anywhere  for  a  cathedral,  which 
would  be  the  ornament  and  glory  of  the  city.  I  feel  sure,  my  Lord 
Archbishop,  that  your  words  to-day  will  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the 
scheme  inaugurated  by  your  Grace  not  very  long  since  for  the  division 
of  the  diocese,  making  Birmingham  the  centre  of  the  new  see.  We 
shall  hear  from  the  readers  and  speakers  who  are  to  address  us  this 
afternoon  how  in  other  instances  the  creation  of  a  new  bishopric  has 
meant  a  larger  and  more  opulent  and  fruitful  Church  life,  how  under 
the  eye  and  the  hand  of  an  active,  energetic  bishop  every  agency  in 
which  Churchmen  are  interested  grows  and  thrives  with  tenfold  vigour. 
The  times  are  very  critical.  The  Church  has  need  to  marshal  all  her 
forces.  The  conflict  between  labour  and  capital  is  assuming  propor- 
tions which  seem  to  threaten  the  fabric  of  society  itself.  The  growth 
of  democracy  is  a  fact  to  which  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes.  A  well-known 
writer  has  traced  the  gradual  but  certain  progress  of  democracy  through- 
out modern  European  history.  He  has  pointed  out  how  even  events 
which  seemed  most  adverse  have  really  contributed  to  its  growth. 
The  process  of  power  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  people  has  been 
silently  but  irresistibly  going  on,  and  is  going  on  still.  We  have  to 
reckon  with  it,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Is  it  not  our  highest  wisdom 
as  well  as  our  bounden  duty  to  strain  every  nerve  that  those  in  whose 
hands  the  power  rests  shall  not  abuse  it,  that  they  shall  have  in  their 
hearts  the  inspiration  of  Christian  love,  which  is  the  fountain  of 
Christian  brotherhood  ?  Then  we  need  not  fear  for  the  future.  Men 
who  have  learnt  the  lesson  of  the  Incarnation,  which  is  the  lesson  of 
brotherhood,  men  who  have  learnt  that  yet  higher  lesson,  the  lesson  of 
the  Cross,  which  is  the  lesson  of  utter  self-sacrifice,  will  be  the  glory 
and  strength  of  the  nation.  Who  shall  put  bounds  to  the  hope  which 
animates  us  as  in  the  power  of  the  Cross  we  go  on  our  sacred  mission  ? 
Who  shall  doubt  as  we  look  forward  to  the  future  ?  Why  look  for  ever 
backwards  ?  Why  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  past,  to  make  the  past  the 
form  and  measure  of  the  present,  to  array  the  present  in  the  cast-off 
clothes  of  some  effete  system  ?  God's  voice  is  not  a  voice  which  spake 
once  or  twice  in  history,  and  is  now  for  ever  silent.     The  message 
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to  the  early  » Church  cannot  satisfy  us.  The  message  given 
to  an  Augustine  or  a  Chrysostom  was  for  their  times,  not  for  ours. 
The  voice  which  spoke  to  the  mediaeval  Church  speaks  in  other  tones 
now.  Even  the  *^  bright  and  blissful  "  Reformation,  as  our  great  poet 
calls  it,  or,  as  our  Convocation  Prayer  caUs  it,  the  '^  holy  Reformation," 
when  God's  own  hand  swept  away  the  superstition  and  ignorance, 
which,  alas !  had  gathered  on  His  Church,  and  restored  to  its  primitive 
beauty  the  glorious  edifice  of  Apostolic  purity  of  doctrine,  and  the 
assertion  of  the  immediate  and  individual  access  to  God — even  this 
cannot  meet  all  our  requirements  now.  We  do,  indeed,  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  immense  debt  we  owe  to  it.  We  feel  sure  that  the 
mighty  movement  which  gave  us  an  open  Bible  and  broke  the  fetters  of 
the  worst  tyranny  that  ever  enslaved  man  (for  it  was  the  slavery  of  the 
mind  and  conscience)  can  never  lose  its  power.  But  the  Church  of  the 
future  has,  I  believe,  a  yet  nobler  mission.  The  Spirit  of  God  lives  and 
moves  within  her,  prompting  her  to  a  yet  larger  conception  of  God's 
world,  and  of  the  claims  which  that  world  has  upon  her.  To  set  free 
the  individual  conscience  was  the  work  of  the  Reformation.  To  bind 
together  free  individuals  in  a  brotherhood  of  freedom  is  the  task  which 

God  has  given  us.     Let  us  take  care  to  recognize  and  fulfil  it.     God 

• 

has  been  teaching  His  Church,  and  training  her  by  history,  by  science, 
by  criticism,  in  spite  of  the  suspicions  and  antagonisms  of  a  too  narrow 
faith,  to  evolve  a  more  glorious  harmony  than  any  that  the  past  has 
ever  dreamt  of.  The  antagonism  of  the  Church,  of  all  Churches,  to  the 
irresistible  march  of  the  world  forms  a  melancholy  page  in  their  history. 
How  vain  to  attempt  to  arrest  that  march,  when  it  is  God's  own  hand 
that  guides  it.  "Woe,"  says  an  eloquent  French  preacher,  "woe  to 
the  Churches  that  look  behind  them  like  Lot's  wife  ;  like  her  they  will 
become,  if  they  have  not  become  aheady,  mere  monuments  of  death." 
May  this  Congress  be  to  all  of  us  an  animating  voice.  May  it  speak  to 
us  the  message  of  hope.  May  it  nerve  and  strengthen  us  to  a  more 
complete  self-surrender.  May  the  Church  shake  herself  from  the  dust 
of  her  apathy,  and  put  on  her  glorious  garments.  May  the  poor  be 
lifted  up ;  may  the  sad  and  weary  and  downcast  amongst  our  clergy 
find  their  hearts  warmed  and  their  hopes  rekindled,  and  their  hands 
made  strong  \n-  the  glorious  strength  of  Christian  brotherhood  and 
divine  sympathy.  Then  may  we  say  of  this  our  Congress  gathering 
to-day  :  *'  This  is  the  day  that  the  Lord  hath  made,  we  will  rejoice  and 
be  glad  in  it."  "  Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her  :  tell  the 
towers  thereof     Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks,  consider  her  palaces  ;  that 
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ye  may  tell  it  to  the  generation  to  come.     For  this  God  is  our  God  for 
ever  and  ever  :  He  will  be  our  guide  even  unto  death." 
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PAPERS. 

Wilfred  S.  de  Winton,  Esq.,  Lloyd's  Bank,  Haverfordwest 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  claim  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the 
increase  of  the  episcopate  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  undoubted 
principles  of  the  English  Reformation.  Henry  VI H.  found  twenty-two 
dioceses,  he  left  twenty-eight,  and  had  the  good  influence  of  Cranmer 
prevailed  over  the  rapacity  of  the  king,  the  twenty-eight — reduced  by 
Edward  to  twenty-seven — would  have  been  thirty-eight ;  these  for  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  Ave  millions.  We  have  now,  counting  Bristol,  three 
less  for  a  population  nearly  six  times  as  great. 

I  think  the  principle  on  which  Cranmer  proceeded  deserves  more 
attention  and,  indeed,  more  imitation  than  it  has  yet  received.  Henry 
found  several  enormous  dioceses— d.?.,  Lincoln,  which  stretched  from 
the  Humber  to  the  Thames ;  Lichfield,  from  Birkenhead  to  Coventry  ; 
Worcester,  from  Birmingham  to  Bristol.  The  policy  he  adopted  was 
quite  unlike  the  mischievous  redistribution  scheme  of  1836.  Instead 
of  making  the  smaller  dioceses,  such  as  Ely,  Chichester,  and  Hereford 
unworkable,  by  adding  territory  from  their  neighbours,  he  took  them  as 
models,  and  cut  off  from  Lincoln,  Oxfordshire  to  form  the  diocese  of  Oxford, 
and  Northamptonshire  and  Rutland  to  make  the  diocese  of  Peterborough; 
from  Worcester,  Gloucestershire  and  Bristol ;  from  Salisbury,  Dorset ; 
from  Lichfield,  Cheshire ;  and  the  policy  of  county  bishoprics  was  in- 
tended to  be  still  further  developed,  by  forming  new  dioceses  for,  among 
others,  each  of  the  following  : — Essex,  Leicester,  Suffolk,  and  Cornwall. 
Much  of  the  work  of  the  present  generation  has  been  to  remedy  the 
anomalies  of  1836,  which  redistributed  areas,  but  did  not  intend  to  increase 
the  number  of  bishoprics.  Manchester  and  Ripon  were  indeed  sadly 
needed,  the  latter  has  been  already  divided,  the  former  urgently 
requires  division ;  but  Rochester  did  not  want  Essex,  nor  Lincoln, 
Nottinghamshire.  Peterboro*  was  large  enough  without  Leicester ;  Ely 
took  an  unwelcome  addition  in  Bedfordshire,  Huntingdonshire  and 
half  Suffolk ;  and  Oxford,  though  it  accepted  Buckinghamshire  with- 
out protest,  could  not  be  induced  to  take  Berkshire  until  the  death 
of  Bishop  Bagot. 

I  have  said  Cranmer's  policy  of  forming  county  dioceses  should  be 
ours,  but  why  ?  Surely  because  our  bishops  should  be,  not  like  their 
pre-Reformation  predecessors,  "  Lords  over  God's  heritage,"  but 
**  Fathers  in  God,"  and  **  ensamples  to  the  flock." 

We  are  dreadfully  in  danger  of  looking  at  our  bishops  solely  in  their 
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mechanical  and  official,  not  in  their  pastoral  and  personal,  aspect.    The 
work  of  correspondence  and  organization  no  doubt  could  be  done  by 
a  bishop  in  an  office  in  London,  with  a  sufficient  staff  of  shorthand 
clerks,  instead  of  in  the  midst   of  his   clergy   and    people,   and   the 
mechanical  acts  of  ordination  and  confirmation  could  be  performed  by  a 
peripatetic  deputy.     But  we  must  not  look  upon  a  bishop  as  if  he  were 
the  head  of  a  government  department,  for  is  it  not  true  that  a  parish- 
going  bishop  is  as  necessary  as  a  house-going  parson  to  make  a  church - 
going  people  ?    How  can  a  bishop  exercise  wisely  and  well  the  patronage 
he  has  in  his  hands  unless  he  sees  his  clergy  at  work  in  their  parishes  ? 
How  judge  of  the  needs  of  a  vacant  benefice  unless  he  has  been  person- 
ally in  contact  with  the  people  of  the  parish  long  before  the  vacancy 
has  occurred  ?    I  do  not  mean  only  with  the  squire  or  local  magnates, 
but  with  the  churchworkers  as  well,  and  those  who  should  be,  and 
probably  would  be,  churchworkers  but  for  the  clergyman's  shortcomings, 
and,  possibly,  for  his  fault     Then  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  a  boy  and 
girl  may  be  confirmed,  as  they  have  been  baptized,  in  their  parish  church, 
not  in  the  excitement  of  a  crowd  and  something  like  holiday-making  in 
the  nearest  market  town,  but  in   holy-day   observance  in   their  own 
church,  among  their  own  people?     Is  it  not  all-important  that  as  at 
present  the  Church  can  only  be  judged  by  the  people  according  to  the 
popularity  or  unpopularity  of  the  parson,  that  judgment  should  be  cor- 
rected or  strengthened  at  least  once  a  year  by  a  visit  of  the  bishop  to 
each  parish  ?    Then,  again,  think  how  much  in  these  democratic  days 
depends  upon  the  people's  information,  and  how  easy  it  is  for  agitators 
to  mislead  them  on  any  matter  which  is  outside  their  own  immediate 
experience.     Does  not  the  future  of  the  Church's  position  depend  upon 
whether  or  no  she  is  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  people  ?   What  does 
a  working-man  know  or  care  about  a  bishop  ?     Has  anyone  ever  seen 
a  cottage  wall  adorned  with  a  picture  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  ?     I 
shall  not  be  satisfied  till  he  is  found  on  a  humble  Churchman's  cottage 
wall,  as  John  Wesley  is  on  a  Methodist's,  or  Mr.  Spurgeon  on  a  Baptist's. 
If  not,  why  not  ?    Because  our  dioceses  are  so  large  that  the  bishop  can 
but  very  rarely  come  personally  in  contact  with  the  poor.     How  many 
working-men  know  what  diocese  they  are  in,  or  the  name  of  their  bishop  ? 
In  a  small  town  I  know  very  well,  the  following  conversation  took  place 
between  a  class  of  humble  Churchmen  and  their  clergyman  : — '*  The 
Bishop  is  coming  next  Sunday."  "  What  bishop  ?  "   **  Why,  our  bishop, 
of  course."     "  Who's  our  bishop  ?  " 

But  there  are  cases  to  the  contrary.  I  will  mention  two  to  illustrate 
what  I  mean. 

It  is  daybreak — the  place  is  the  condemned  cell  of  a  county  prison — 
it  has  two  occupants — one,  a  man  who  will  in  an  hour's  time  pay  the 
supreme  penalty  of  his  crime ;  the  other,  who  has  been  his  frequent 
visitor,  and  has  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his  sin,  is  not  a  Methodist 
local  preacher,  or  an  Anglican  prison  chaplain,  but  a  successor  of 
the  proud  prelates  who  ruled  from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber — may  I 
not  rather  say  of  the  saintly  Hugh  of  Lincoln  ?  I  will  take  you  now 
from  the  east  of  England  to  the  westernmost  diocese  of  Wales.  It  is 
a  weekday  afternoon.  The  bishop,  who  has  more  than  half  Wales 
under  his  care — a  larger  area  than  any  of  his  English  brethren — has 
driven,  after  a  busy  confirmation  in  the  neighbouring  town,  four  miles 
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solely  to  administer  that  rite,  not  to  the  daughter  of  a  peer  or  territorial 
magnate,  but  to  a  poor  cripple,  unable  to  be  carried  a  few  miles,  whose 
life  of  suffering,  though  it  hardly  extended  beyond  childhood,  has  left  a 
blessing  behind  it  in  this  small  country  parish.  It  is  such  acts 
as  these  that  bind  the  people  to  the  bishops,  and  make  it  clear  to  all  men 
that  they  are  true  to  their  mission  in  caring  for  the  poor,  and  in  minister- 
ing to  the  sick)  the  sinful,  and  the  sorrowing.  No  one  doubts  that  the 
bishops  are  ready  and  anxious  to  do  these  things ;  but  how  can  they, 
except  very  rarely,  when  dioceses  are  so  unwieldy  and  claims  so 
incessant  on  their  time  ? 

The  analogy  of  the  overgrown  parish  is,  I  think,  what  should  guide 
us  in  dealing  with  the  overgrown  diocese.  There  are  three  courses  in 
the  case  of  the  parish — (i)  To  provide  the  incumbent  who  still  retains 
sole  charge  of  the  entire  parish  with  assistant  clergy  ;  (2)  to  hand  over 
a  district  with  its  church  to  one  of  the  assistant  clergy  in  sole  charge,  the 
incumbent,  however,  retaining  responsibility,  and,  if  need  arises,  control ; 
(3)  to  divide  the  parish.  The  first  course,  I  am  glad  to  say,  we  have 
seen  largely  adopted  with  respect  to  dioceses ;  first  of  all,  by  Bishop 
Selwyn  at  Lichfield,  and  Bishop  Wordsworth  at  Lincoln,  who  were  at  the 
same  time  the  earliest  and  most  enthusiastic  advocates  for  the  sub-division 
of  their  dioceses.  I  know  of  only  one  instance  of  the  second,  viz. : — When 
Bishop  Jackson  assigned  to  his  suffragan — Bishop  Walsham  How — East 
London  as  a  district.  I  cannot  understand  why  so  simple  and  effectual 
a  course  has  not  been  adopted  elsewhere,  at  any  rate  as  a  provisional 
measure,  until  legislation  sanctions  and  endowment  effects  the  regular 
division  of  the  diocese.  It  is  no  doubt  one  of  those  simple  things  which 
the  lay  mind  is  incapable  of  grasping.  Of  the  third,  we  have  fortunately 
had  some,  but  still  far  too  little,  experience,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  analogy  of  parochial  sub-division  should  be  remembered  in  one 
material  point.  If  a  parish  with  ;£'i,5oo  a  year  endowment  is  divided 
into  three,  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  give  each  incumbent  ;£^Soo  a 
year:  probably  the  mother  parish  will  retain  ;;^9oo,  and  the  two 
daughters  will  be  launched  on  the  world  with  ;;^3oo  each  ;  yet  we  are 
not  allowed  to  start  a  new  bishopric  without  very  closely  following  the 
standard  of  endowment  of  the  old  see.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for 
cutting  down  the  old  endowments,  except  very  sparingly  :  let  them 
remain  at  ;£'4,2oo,  or  certainly  ;£^4,ooo,  as  suggested  in  the  excellent 
report  of  Mr.  Spottiswoode's  Committee  of  the  House  of  Laymen,  in 
1888,  but  let  the  new  bishoprics  be  started  with,  say,  ;^2,ooo  a  year  and  a 
house,  and  another  generation  will  complete  the  work  of  raising  them  to 
the  standard  of  the  older  sees.  I  believe  in  equality,  but  in  that  which 
is  effected  by  levelling  up,  not  by  levelling  down ;  and  may  I  remind  the 
Congress  that  after  the  minimum  of  j^3,ooo  a  year  and  a  house  was 
completed  for  the  endowment  of  Newcastle,  a  donor  was  moved  to  give 
;^i  0,000  towards  raising  the  see  nearer  to  the  level  of  her  elder  sisters. 
And  may  I  quote  the  often  forgotten  Parliamentary  precedent  for  the 
;£'2,ooo  minimum  ?  By  the  Bishops'  Resignation  Act  of  1869,  when  a 
bishop  is  incapacitated  by  mental  infirmity,  a  coadjutor  with  the  right  of 
succession  can  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  draw  ;£^2,ooo  a  year 
from  the  income  of  the  see  with  every  duty,  responsibility,  and  privilege 
of  the  incapacitated  bishop,  except  his  house  and  his  seat  in  Parliament. 
I  propose  that  in  addition  to  the  ^^2,000  minimum  a  house  should  be 
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provided,  and  I  feel  sure  no  one  would  mind  the  bishop  of  a  new  see 
being  relieved  of  his  reversion  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  until  the  income 
reached  ;^3,ooo,  or  even  jQ^^ooo  a  year.  Surely,  if  ;f  2,000  a 
year  and  no  house  is  thought  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  not  in- 
sufficient for  an  acting  Bishop  of  London,  Durham,  or  Winchester,  h 
might  be  sanctioned  with  a  house  thrown  in  for  a  Bishop  of  Suffolk  or 
Brecon,  at  least  as  a  temporary  expedient.  I  wonder  how  many  sees 
there  would  be  in  England  at  this  moment  if  the  provision  of  what  was 
the  equivalent  of  a  ;^3,5oo  a  year  endowment  had  been  in  Saxon  times 
an  antecedent  condition  to  their  foundation  ? 

But  what  do  we  want  from  Parliament  ? 

What  we  have  a  right  to  demand  is  a  general  enabling  Act,  giving 
powers  similar  to  those  for  the  sub-division  of  parishes.  One  hundred 
years  ago  no  parish  could  be  divided  without  a  Special  Act  of  Parliament ; 
this  can  now  be  done  by  an  order  in  Council.  It  is  often  said,  and 
perhaps  truly,  that  the  sub-division  of  parishes  has  gone  too  far.  I 
think  the  truth  rather  is  that  it  has  often  been  done  on  a  wrong  prin- 
ciple, viz.,  to  cut  off  the  poor  part  from  a  rich  parish,  instead  of  making  a 
fair  division  which  would  leave  both  parts  with  rich  and  poor  in  them. 
But  if  we  have  sub-divided  parishes  too  freely,  there  is  no  fear  that  we 
shall  do  the  same  with  dioceses,  because  the  endowment  of  new  benefices 
has  come  almost  exclusively  from  ecclesiastical  sources,  while  it  is  never 
contemplated  that  less  than  half  the  endowment  of  a  new  see  should 
come  from  public  subscriptions.  Surely  the  need  of  finding  some 
^50,000  to  ;;6*i 00,000  from  such  a  source  is  a  sufficient  safeguard. 

I  think  justice  requires  that  we  should  be  given  a  general  enabling 
Act,  and  we  should  be  content  with  nothing  less  were  we  Nonconformists 
instead  of  Churchmen,  or  instead  of  Englishmen,  were  we  Irishmen, 
or  even  Welshmen.  When  will  English  Churchmen  learn  to  organize 
a  Parliamentary  conscience,  which  will  make  them  combine  as  one 
man  to  demand  justice  for  the  Church,  and  to  resist  as  one  man 
all  legislation  injurious  to  the  Church?  Would  the  bulk  of  Non- 
conformists, for  instance,  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  compelled 
to  pay  rates  to  a  Board  School,  as  well  as  subscriptions  to  their  own 
denominational  school,  as  Churchmen  are?  If  any  Nonconformist 
body  applied  to  Parliament  for  permission  to  revise  their  trust-deed 
or  re-distribute  their  endowments,  they  would  receive,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  ready  support  of  all  Churchmen  worthy  of  the  name; 
and  may  not  Churchmen  expect  equal  fair  p!ay  from  Nonconformists  ? 
Fortunately  the  attacks  of  our  opponents,  beneficent  as  they  are,  if  not 
always  benevolent,  are  welding  Churchmen  together.  May  these  attacks 
go  on  and  prosper — provided  they  just  stop  short  of  success.  And  if 
the  policy  of  Suspensory  Bills  is  allowed  to  continue  we  shall  soon  be  as 
united  in  demanding  and  obtaining  practical  measures  of  reform  as  in 
accepting  the  historical  view  of  the  Church's  origin  and  position  which 
was  not  long  ago  the  exclusive  possession  of  one  section  only  of  her 
children. 

But  though  justice  demands  that  we  should  be  given  a  general  enabling 
Act,  I  think  we  should  not  wait  for  that.  Not  a  session  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  asking  for  and  obtaining  at  least  a  new  Bishoprics 
Act,   or   rather  power    to  add,  as    in  the   case  of  the   Bristol   Act, 
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provisions  for  six  new  Bishoprics  to  the  schedule  of  Lord  Cross's  Act 
of  1878.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to  get  a  Six  Bishoprics  Bill  than  a 
single  Bishopric  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons,  either  would  be 
opposed  by  every  enemy  of  the  Church — her  enemies  realize,  as  her 
friends  do  not,  how  immeasurably  new  bishoprics  strengthen  and  vitalize 
the  Church — and  a  Six  Bishoprics  Bill  would  have  the  momentum  of 
the  hearty  support  of  the  representatives  of  the  six  districts  to  be 
benefited,  instead  of  those  of  one  merely.  The  claims  of  Surrey,  Suffolk, 
Birmingham,  and  Brecon  were  singled  out  as  of  special  urgency  by  the 
committee  of  Canterbury  Convocation  in  1889.  The  House  of  Laymen 
and  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  of  Canterbury  unanimously 
resolved  in  1890  that  Norwich,  Worcester,  and  S.  David's  urgently 
required  sub-division,  the  House  of  Laymen  adding  a  hope  that  powers 
for  the  formation  of  such  new  bishoprics  might  be  sought  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament.  The  claims  of  Surrey  no  one  doubts.  Rochester 
stands  third  in  population  of  the  thirty-four  dioceses,  with  nearly  two 
millions  of  inhabitants.  The  two  resolutions  only  omitted  to  mention 
them  because  the  other  three  dioceses  had  schemes  already  prepared 
and  sanctioned  locally,  while  Surrey  had  not  made  up  its  own 
mind,  though,  I  believe,  there  is  a  sum  of  ;^i 5,000  already  in  hand  as 
the  nucleus  of  an  endowment  fund.  Norwich  stands  first  in  the  number 
of  its  benefices,  and  second  in  area ;  Worcester,  fifth  in  population  ;  S. 
David's,  first  in  area,  being  more  than  half  Wales  and  larger  than 
Bangor  and  S.  Asaph  both  put  together  in  area,  population,  and  number 
of  benefices  and  clergy ;  a  sum  of  j;^  11,000  is  already  promised  towards 
an  endowment  fund.  To  these  should  be  added  a  fifth  to  relieve 
Manchester,  which  with  its  two-and-a-half  millions  of  people  stands 
second  only  to  London  in  population,  and  a  sixth  in  relief  of  York, 
which  is  fourth  in  area  and  population,  and  third  in  number  0/  benefices 
and  clergy.  The  needs  of  Manchester  were  discussed  a  few  months 
ago  in  the  York  House  of  Laymen  and,  like  the  requirements  of  York, 
have  been  freely  canvassed  in  the  local  newspapers. 

But  I  have  said  any  scheme  for  a  new  bishopric  would  probably 
require  the  collection  from  private  sources  of  a  sum  of  ;^5o,ooo  or 
;£^i 00,000.  S.  David's  diocese  is  very  poor,  more  than  half  its  livings 
are  under  ;^2oo  a  year,  funds  are  urgently  wanted  for  their  augmentation, 
for  mission  rooms — the  only  means  of  ministering  to  the  country  people 
in  the  way  that  Nonconforniity  does — and  to  provide  curates  for  large 
parishes  with  scattered  hamlets.  Would  not  ^^£^50,000  be  more  profitably 
spent  on  these  objects  ? 

Binningham,  with  parishes  of  20,000,  27,000,  and  even  40,000  souls, 
with  accommodation  in  churches  and  mission  rooms  for  scarcely  more 
than  eleven  per  cent,  of  its  population,  and  with  only  one  clergyman  to 
every  4,500  persons,  urgently  requires  more  parishes,  more  churches, 
more  clergy.     Why  not  raise  ;;^  100,000  for  these  instead? 

The  clergy  in  Norwich  diocese  no  doubt,  as  elsewhere,  feel  keenly  the 
agricultural  depression.  Why  not  spend  ;£5o,ooo  instead  on  augmenting 
the  incomes  of  its  necessitous  clergy  ? 

I  think  I  can  find  an  answer,  and  a  convincing  one. 

Bishop  Lightfoot  was  urgently  besought,  instead  of  dividing  his  diocese, 
to  appoint  a  suffagran  and  to  devote  his  energies  to  raising  a  large  sum 
for  Church  extension  in  Durham  and  Northumberland,  where  churches 
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only  found  accommodation  for  one-seventh  of  the  population,  and 
)>arishes  of  from  1 5,000  to  20,000  souls  cried  for  sub-division.  He  told 
his  people  that  the  secret  of  a  bishop's  success  lay  in  direct  personal 
responsibility,  which  no  suffragan  or  assistant-bishop  could  possess,  and  he 
raised  ;^7 5,000  for  the  endowment  of  Newcastle,  with  what  result  ? 
Durham  got  both  its  new  bishopric  and  its  Church  extension  in  four 
years  after  the  new  see  of  Newcastle  was  founded.  Northumberland 
raised  ;£^244,ooo,  and  Durham  ;^2 23,000  for  Church  extension — not  a 
bad  return  for  ;f  75,000  sunk  in  the  sub-division  of  the  diocese. 

I<et  me  next  quote  the  experience  of  Liverpool,  which  was  founded 
mainly  by  the  exertions  of  the  large-hearted  Mr.  Torr,  who  himself  gave 
^10,000,  and  persuaded  two  others  to  give  the  same,  in  order  to  start 
the  endowment  fund  with  ;^ 30,000.  In  the  first  six  years  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  new  diocese  ;£^343,ooo  was  subscribed  for  Church  extension  in 
addition  to  the  ;^  100,000  spent  on  endowing  the  bishopric.  I  do  not 
think  Birmingham  need  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  best,  the 
surest,  the  most  thorough  road  towards  the  attainment  of  her  urgent 
wishes  for  Church  extension. 

But  Suffolk  and  Brecon  may  take  little  comfort  from  considering  the 
experience  of  Liverpool  and  Newcastle — let  them  turn  to  Exeter  and 
Truro.  After  finding  ;f  70,000  from  voluntary  sources  for  the  endow- 
ment of  their  see,  Cornishmen  spent  J[^\  io,oco  on  their  cathedral,  nor  did 
even  this  exhaust  their  generosity.  I  find  from  the  Diocesan  Calendars 
of  1877  and  1889  that  the  voluntary  contributions  in  a  single  year  from 
Devon  and  Cornwall  to  Missions  to  Seamen  and  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  showed  an  increase  of  over  ;^4,5oo,  Cornwall  alone  giving 
more  than  Devon  and  Cornwall  had  given  together  to  Home  Missions,  and 
the  Assistant  Curates  in  Cornwall  rose  from  fifty-one  in  1876  to  seventy- 
eight  in  1885,  an  increase  of  over  fifty  per  cent,  in  less  than  ten  years. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  or  even  the  most  satisfactory  signs  of  increased 
life,  benevolence,  and  energy.  The  confirmation  and  ordination  statistics 
are  the  most  pleasing  and  convincing  argument  I  could  show  for  the 
benefits  of  sub-division. 

The  old  diocese  of  Chester  shows  an  increase  of  ninety-six  per  cent, 
in  its  confirmation  statistics,  Durham  fifty-five  per  cent.,  Exeter  thirty- 
four  per  cent.,  taking  an  equal  period  immediately  before  and  after  sub- 
division ;  the  deacons  ordained  show,  in  the  same  way,  an  increase  of 
forty- three  per  cent.,  thirty  per  cent.,  and  seventy-three  per  cent. 

I'here  are  wealthy  people  who  build  and  endow  schools,  hospitals  and 
picture  galleries.  Is  there  no  Churchman  or  Churchwoman  who  will 
endow  a  bishopric  ?  Again,  many  Churchmen  will  spend  ;£^  10,000  on 
building  a  Church  or  restoring  one  in  their  own  parishes — yet,  surely,  it  is 
a  nobler  ambition  to  have  a  fifth  or  a  tenth  share  in  giving  life  and  energy 
to  the  Church's  work  in  two  populous  counties  with  a  million  inhabitants, 
rather  than  to  have  the  undivided  honour  of  directly  influencing  a  few 
hundred  souls  in  a  single  small  parish.  I  may  be  told  that  it  is  absurd  to 
suggest  that  such  an  idea  will  ever  gain  popularity,  yet  sixty  years  ago  the 
now  familiar  work  of  building  or  restoring  a  church  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion was  thought  a  strange  and  quixotic  idea.  When  Bishop  Selwyn  was 
curate  of  Windsor,  there  was  a  debt  of  ;;^3,ooo  owing  on  the  security  of 
the  rates  for  recently  rebuilding  the  parish  church.  At  a  meeting  called 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  paying  the  interest  by  imposing  stiff  pew 
rents,  Mr.  Selwyn  startled  his  hearers  by  suggesting  repayment  of  the 
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debt  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  offered  his  curate's  stipend  for  two 
years  to  furnish  a  tenth  part  of  what  was  required.  Within  a  month  the 
congregation  recovered  sufficiently  from  their  surprise  to  raise  the  required 
sum — the  principal  was  repaid,  and  the  creditor  forgave  the  interest. 
Sixty  years  hence  the  endowment  of  sees  by  public  subscription,  with 
which  we  are  scarcely  familiar  as  yet,  may  cause  as  little  comment  and 
surprise  as  rebuilding  or  restoring  a  church  does  at  the  present  day. 

I  have  but  one  other  point  to  refer  to — the  most  important  of  all — 
the  spirit  in  which  we  should  all  approach  this  great  work,  this  national 
undertaking. 

I  value  much  a  printed  copy,  sent  me  by  an  aged  Cornish  clergyman,  of 
prayers,  issued  in  1855,  for  the  division  of  the  enormous  diocese  of 
Exeter.  These  were  used  for  twenty-one  years  before  they  were  granted. 
Bishop  Wordsworth  of  Lincoln — to  whom  both  the  revival  of  bishops- 
suffragan  and  the  sub>division  of  dioceses  is  more  largely  due  than  to 
any  other  man — printed,  with  a  letter  to  Viscount  Dungannon,  in  i860, 
a  prayer,  which  he  used  daily  at  his  family  devotions — yet  Southwell 
was  not  founded  till  1884.  Archdeacon  Norris  always  used  the  same 
till  his  death,  with  especial  reference  to  the  needs  of  Bristol,  Suffolk,  and 
Brecon,  and,  I  think,  Birmingham.  May  I  suggest  this  as  the  way  in 
which  we  should  all  work  towards  the  attainment  of  our  great  end  ? 
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Church   Congress. 

The  duty  devolves  upon  me,  as  a  lay  member  of  the  Church  in 
Birmingham,  to  refer  to  the  "  Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  with  special 
reference  to  the  diocese  of  Worcester  and  the  city  of  Birmingham.'' 
All  here  will  know  that  this  question  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
anxious  consideration  during  the  last  few  years,  and  was  one  which 
received  the  special  attention  of  our  late  revered  Diocesan,  Bishof) 
Philpott,  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  We  shall  all  remember 
the  energy  and  devotion  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  and 
the  effort  he  made  to  give  effect  to  his  recommendations.  He,  at  that 
time,  exhibited  the  energies  of  a  much  younger  man,  and  was  as  hard  a 
worker  in  his  diocese  as  ever  ;  but  the  responsibilities  of  the  two  arch- 
deaconries of  Worcester  and  Coventry  had  grown  beyond  the  powers 
of  any  bishop,  however  vigorous  he  might  be.  He  stated  that  while  he 
was  not  in  favour  of  an  undue  multiplication  of  bishoprics,  there  was 
no  doubt  in  his  mind  of  an  urgent  necessity  for  a 'division  of  the  diocese 
of  Worcester,  so  great  had  been  the  increase  of  work  during  the  thirty 
years  he  had  presided  over  the  diocese.  He  described  the  diocese  as 
consisting  of  two  parts,  quite  distinct  ecclesiastically,  each  having  its 
own  organization,  its  own  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  societies,  and 
each  having  practically  very  tittle  communication,  ecclesiastically,  with 
the  other.  The  Archdeaconry  of  Worcester  formed  one  part,  com- 
prising all  the  county  of  Worcester,  except  twelve  or  fourteen  parishes 
bordering  on  Shropshire,  and  about  one  third  of  the  area  of  the  county 
of  Warwick.  The  other  part  was  the  Archdeaconry  of  Coventry,  com- 
prising the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  county  of  Warwick.  This  second 
part  includes  the  cities  of  Birmingham  and  Coventry,  and  other  large 
towns.     Since  then  the  new  Archdeaconry  of  Birmingham  has  been 
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formed,  but  this  does  not  in  any  way  affect  my  argument,  except  to 
strengthen  it.  The  present  diocese  covers  an  area  extending  about 
fifty  miles  east  and  west,  and  forty  miles  north  and  south.  It  contains  a 
population  of  1,228,363.    There  are  475  beneficed  clergy  and  220  curates. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  time  is  come  when  this  large  and 
important  diocese  should  be  divided.  I  have  already  said  how  earnestly 
this  was  desired  by  the  late  bishop.  Our  present  bishop  has  told  us 
that  the  scheme  should  have  his  hearty  support  and  the  devotion  of  all 
his  energies  ;  and  much  as  he  will  regret  the  severance  from  an  impor- 
tant part  of  his  diocese,  he  fully  recognizes  the  enormous  benefit  which 
would  accrue  to  the  whole  diocese  by  the  division.  I  need  not  say 
how  much  the  clergy  would  rejoice,  especially  those  of  Birmingham, 
among  whom  are  many  struggling  with  overwhelming  difficulties,  could 
they  have  but  a  larger  share  of  the  help  and  guidance  of  a  spiritual 
head — a  feeling,  I  may  add,  all  the  more  intensified  by  the  time  and 
interest  bestowed  upon  Birmingham  by  our  present  indefatigable 
Diocesan,  and  by  his  universally  respected  Suffragan  the  Bishop  of 
Coventry.  If  this  division  is  to  be  made,  the  growing  importance  of 
Birmingham  fully  justifies  a  claim  to  its  being  the  chief  seat  of  the 
proposed  new  bishopric. 

What  has  been  the  progress  of  Birmingham  ?  I  will  try  to  show,  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  what  the  progress  has  been  during  the  time  I  have 
known  it  myself,  the  progress  that  has  gone  on  under  my  own  eyes.  I 
came  to  Birmingham,  a  schoolboy,  in  the  year  1826.  It  is  sixty-seven 
years  ago.  There  was  no  railway  in  those  days,  and  to  accomplish  a 
distance  of  ninety-six  miles  I  had  to  sleep  on  the  way.  I  found  the 
town  with  a  population  of  122,000,  while  now  it  numbers  55o»ooo, 
including  Aston.  There  were  at  that  time  twelve  churches;  one 
of  them,  the  parish  church,  was  then  an  unsightly  building,  cased 
with  churchwardens'  brick,  now  a  noble  cathedral-like  edifice,  such 
as  would  be  the  pride  of  any  city."^'  In  the  same  area  in  which 
stood  the  twelve  churches  there  are  now  fifty-two,  with  120  clergy, 
and  twenty-six  mission  rooms  licenced  for  worship.  The  great  educa- 
tional institution  of  the  town.  King  Edward's  School,  with  its  present 
annual  income  of  ;^4 1,000,  and  with  2,369  pupils,  was  then  in 
possession  of  an  income  of  ;^3»ooo  a  year,  and  received  only  115 
pupils  in  the  principal  school,  and  160  more  pupils  in  four  elementary 
schools,  which  were  shortly  after  discontinued,  in  1829.  The  school 
now  occupies  the  noble  building  in  New  Street,  designed  by  Barry,  and 
eight  other  buildings,  almost  all  of  them  of  recent  erection,  large,  and 
admirably  suited  to  their  requirements.  These  eight  schools  are  scat- 
tered in  various  parts  of  the  town.  The  school  I  first  saw  was  a  brick 
building,  erected  in  1707. 

In  1826  there  was  no  Mason's  College,  with  622  day  students  and 
291  attending  night  classes.  The  college  was  built  and  endowed  at  a 
cost  closely  approaching  to  ^£200,000,  by  one  wealthy  man,  a  Birming- 
ham steel  pen  maker;  the  sameSir  Josiah  Mason  who  built  an  orphanage 
at  a  cost,  with  the  endowment,*  of  about  ;^2 50,000.  There  was  no 
Midland  Institute,  built  by  voluntary  contributions  at  a  cost  of 
;^8o,ooo,  on  land  given  by  the  corporation   worth  ;£^2o,ooo.      The 

*  The  rebuilding  of  the  main  body  of  this  churcli,  at  a  cost  of  over  ;f  32,000,  is  due 
10  the  devoted  energy  of  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  Canon  Wilkinson,  D.D. 
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number  of  students  of  both  sexes  last  year  was  2,264.  There  was 
no  Municipal  Technical  School,  which  at  the  present  time  numbers 
1,187  students.  For  the  elementary  education  of  the  town  there 
was  but  very  limited  provision  beyond  the  four  unimportant  elemen- 
tary schools  of  King  Edward  VI.  already  mentioned,  in  addition 
to  the  Blue  Coat  School,  and  a  few  National  Schools.  Now  we  have 
34,512  pupils  in  average  attendance  in  fifty-four  Denominational 
Schools.  Of  these  forty  are  Church  of  England,  eleven  Roman 
Catholic,  one  Wesleyan,  one  Hebrew,  and  one  under  the  management 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  There  are  also  47,106  pupils  in  average 
attendance  in  fifty-two  Board  Schools.  There  was  no  Free  Library, 
with  seven  branches  (shortly  to  be  increased  to  nine),  in  various  parts 
of  the  town.  The  several  libraries  contain  179,000  volumes,  and  last 
year  issued  to  readers  977,000  volumes.  When  we  turn  to  the  subject 
of  art,  we  find  that  a  Society  of  Arts  was  established  in  1821,  and  was 
followed  by  a  School  of  Design,  in  which  pupils  were  taught,  but  no 
reliable  statement  of  the  numbers  can  now  be  obtained.  This  last  has 
expanded  into  the  present  School  of  Art,  opened  in  1885,  and  quite 
recently  very  much  enlarged.  It  has  now  fourteen  branches,  the  work 
with  one  exception  being  carried  on  in  Board  Schools.  In  the  chief 
school  there  are  1,100  pupils,  and  in  the  branches  2,500,  the  great 
majority  being  of  the  artizan  class.  The  maintenance  of  this  school 
was  assumed  by  the  Corporation  in  1885.  In  addition  we  have  an  Art 
Gallery,  open  to  all  comers,  attracting  already  many  gifts  of  great  value. 
This  gallery  was  visited  last  year  by  770,709  persons. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Town  Hall  was  not  laid  till  six  years  later  than 
the  period  I  have  taken  as  my  starting  point. 

The  Post  Office  in  those  days  was  a  small,  unpretending  building,  the 
work  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  two  elderly  maiden  ladies, 
Germans  by  birth.  There  were  then  six  receiving  houses,  twenty-six 
persons  being  employed.  There  are  now  employed  2,083  persons,  of 
whom  309  are  females.  Of  these  the  number  attached  to  the  head  ofllicc 
is  1,355  ;  they,  last  year,  distributed  60,505,000  letters.  Throughout  the 
town  there  are  114  branch  post  offices  and  377  pillar  boxes.  The  postal 
order  transactions  last  year  were  921,000,  and  parcels  received  76,813. 
The  letter  sorting  is  carried  on  in  a  room  206  feet  by  40  feet,  and  a 
room  above  of  the  same  dimensions  is  appropriated  to  telegraph  work. 

We  had  no  courts  of  assize;  now  we  have  the  noble  building  in 
Corporation  Street,  of  which  the  Queen  laid  the  first  stone  in  1887. 

Where  there  were  at  that  time  one  hospital  and  one  dispensary,  we 
now  have  ten  hospitals  and  four  dispensaries.  These  institutions  treated 
last  year  9,768  in-patients  and  175,362  out-patients. 

In  addition  we  have  the  Sanatorium  at  Blackwell  with  eighty  inmates  ; 
the  Jaffray  Hospital,  for  chronic  cases,  with  fifty  beds,  the  gift  of  Sir 
John  Jaffray ;  the  Convalescent  Home  for  Children,  with  twenty-two 
acres  of  land,  admitting  at  present  fifty-four  inmates,  but  capable  of 
receiving  many  more,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Richard  Cadbury,  costing  him 
;^3o,ooo,  including  the  sum  which  will  be  available  for  endowment ; 
and  the  Convalescent  Home  at  Llandudno,  with  forty  inmates,  all 
Birmingham  working-men— this  home,  a  gift  by  the  Misses  Stokes  to 
the  Saturday  Hospital  Collection  Committee,  under  whose  superinten- 
dence the  work  is  carried  on. 
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We  have  eleven  parks  and  gardens,  where  there  were  none  before, 
two  of  them,  containing  respectively  fifty-seven  and  forty-one  acres,  the 
noble  gift  of  Miss  Ryland,  at  a  cost  of  certainly  over  ;;^  100,000.  The 
total  area  of  the  eleven  parks  and  gardens  is  222  acres. 

The  municipal  fife  of  Birmingham  has  advanced  during  this  period 
with  rapid  strides.  In  1826  Birmingham  was  governed  by  a  body  of 
Commissioners,  a  limited  jurisdiction  being  also  exercised  by  the  Court 
Leet,  which  annually  elected  a  high  and  low  bailiff.  The  Corporation 
was  established  in  1838,  but  with  only  limited  power.  In  185 1  it 
absorbed  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  and  other  local  bodies,  and 
then  became  the  sole  governing  authority.  To  the  Corporation  we  owe 
many  of  the  distinguished  advantages  to  which  I  have  referred.  The 
Council  of  the  Corporation  controls  an  annual  expenditure  of  j^i, 406,000, 
which  includes  the  School  Board  precept,  ^^97,500,  for  the  year  1892-3. 
The  rates  payable  for  municipal  purposes  amount  to  ;^45  2,000,  levied 
on  property  rated  at  ^2,040,808. 

With  such  a  record  of  wonderful  progress,  shall  not  the  Church  in 
Birmingham  progress  also  ? 

The  Church  in  Birmingham  has  progressed,  and  is  progressing,  but  I 
boldly  af!irm  that  this  progress  would  receive  an  incalculable  impulse  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Diocesan  Bishop  of  Birmingham.  The  neces- 
sity which  now  exists  for  dividing  the  diocese  of  Worcester  affords  the 
opportunity  of  apportioning  a  part  of  the  proposed  new  See  to  Bir- 
mingham. An  effort  has  already  been  made  to  accomplish  this  object. 
It  failed.  Looking  back  over  the  past  one  sees  many  reasons  why  it 
failed.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  those  reasons  now,  no  good 
could  be  gained  thereby ;  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the 
lessons  taught  by  our  recent  failure  should  not  be  turned  to  good 
account  in  the  future,  and  a  new  scheme  brought  to  a  triumphant 
issue,  if  taken  up  with  spirit  and  liberality.  The  cost  has  to  be 
faced.  The  cost  is  heavy.  The  sum  to  be  raised  must  be  no 
less  than  ;^9o,ooo  to  ;£"  100,000.  One  cause  of  our  recent  failure 
was  that  we  acted  under  the  impression  that  a  smaller  sum 
would  be  necessary,  as  we  looked  for  help  from  other  sources. 
The  new  bishopric  must  be  founded  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
no  attempt  must  be  made  to  draw  from  existing  endowments. 
The  area  from  which  these  contributions  are  to  be  drawn  depends  on 
the  way  in  which  the  present  diocese  is  to  be  divided.  Here  let  me 
say  that  the  Churchmen  of  Birmingham  will  lend  no  countenance  to  a 
scheme  which  limits  the  area  to  a  few  miles  round  the  city.  The  plan 
laid  down  by  one  who  well  knew  the  needs  of  the  diocese,  the  late 
Bishop  Philpott,  is  the  only  one  (with  possibly  some  modifications) 
which  can  command  success.  It  is  the  only  plan  which  will  meet  the 
requirements,  and  ensure  the  full  sympathy,  of  the  present  occupant 
of  the  See  of  Worcester.  In  Birmingham  alone  there  would  be  no 
sufficient  patronage  for  the  new  bishop,  so  very  large  a  proportion  of 
the  benefices  being  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 

The  title  is  a  matter  which  may  well  be  left  for  future  consideration, 
although  personally  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  the  Bishopric  of 
Birmingham,  pure  and  simple.  There  are  many  reasons  which  to  my 
mind  make  it  desirable  that  so  large  and  important  a  centre  of  population 
should  give  the  name  and  title  to  the  new  See.     As  regards  the  sources 
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from  which  we  may  hope  to  draw  the  endowment,  there  is  plenty  of  money 
in  the  diocese  of  Worcester ;  it  only  wants  getting  at.  Birmingham 
can  do  its  share.  When  recently  it  was  made  clear  that  a  new  hospital 
was  required,  a  subscription  list  was  opened,  headed  by  the  late  Miss 
Roland's  donation  of  ;^2 5,000,  and  in  less  than  twelve  months 
;^i 00,000  was  raised,  of  which  certainly  more  than  half,  and  probably 
iwo-thirds,  was  contributed  by  Churchmen.  Ten  years  ago,  when  there 
was  need  for  a  school  of  art,  two  sums  of  ;£^  10,000  each  were  given  by 
two  individuals,  and  land  valued  at  ;^i 0,000  was  given  by  a  third. 
Nor  should  we  overlook  the  result  of  a  recent  vigorous  effort  to  give 
new  life  to  the  Church  Extension  Society,  by  which,  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  a  subscription  list  of  ;f  213  was  raised  to  ;f  1,000.  Between 
the  years  1859  and  1892  the  Sunday  hospital  collections  amounted  to 
the  aggregate  sum  of  ;£i  58,000,  while  the  Saturday  hospital  collec- 
tions between  1873  and  1892  reached  ;^i  19,000. 

If  success  is  to  be  attained,  the  effort  must  be  boldly  begun  ;  small 
subscriptions  will  not  do  it.  There  is  considerable  wealth  in  the 
counties  of  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire,  and  surely  from  these 
sources,  together  with  the  city  of  Birmingham,  ten  donors  can  be  found 
who  can  each  give  their  ;£^5,ooo  or  upwards.  This  would  not  only 
provide  half  the  amount,  but  would  soon  call  forth  the  remainder.  The 
responsibility  must  not  rest  on  Birmingham  only.  The  whole  diocese  will 
benefit;  the  whole  diocese  should  pay.  The  one  thing  needful  is 
that  all  local  prejudices  should  be  set  aside,  and  the  scheme  taken  uj) 
with  earnest  enthusiasm. 

Success  has  been  attained  at  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Southwell,  Truro, 
S.  Albans,  and  Wakefield,  why  should  it  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  the 
same  success  in  Birmingham  ? 

If  it  could  be  attained  in  connection  with  our  present  project,  how 
great  would  be  the  benefit  to  the  city,  and  not  to  the  city  only,  but 
to  the  diocese,  and  to  the  Church  at  large. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

I  ENTIRELY  concur  in  every  word  of  Mr.  Goodman's  paper.  I  am  prepared  to  support 
the  scheme  which  he  advocates,  and  which  was  advocated  by  Bishop  Philpott ;  but  I 
would  like  to  supply  an  omission  in  that  paper,  and  to  say,  as  I  have  before  said  in 
public  twice,  that  if  that  scheme  is  accepted  by  the  diocese,  I  shall,  of  course,  be 
prepared  to  surrender  a  sum  of  ;£'500  a  year  to  the  new  see. 

ADDRESSES. 

The  Most  Rev.  Edward  White  Benson,D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England  and  Metropolitan. 

I  HAVE  to  speak  upon  a  subject  which  I  have  very  much  at  heart.  But,  for  all  that, 
I  do  not  think  I  could  speak  freely  if  I  did  not  in  the  first  instance  confess  that  I 
am  a  little  timid — under  the  circumstances,  a  little  more  timid  than  usual — because  I 
was  here  some  time  ago  upon  this  same  subject,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I 
never  attended  a  more  enthusiastic  meeting  than  that  was.  It  certainly  was  my 
impression,  and  it  was  the  impression  of  others  who  came  to  that  grand  meeting  in 
the  Town  Hall,  that  the  thing  was  done.  We  imagined  that  next  day  collectors  would 
start  and  visit  every  house,  and  that  great  subscriptions  would  pour  ii^  from  all  the 
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country  houses.  It  is  rather  dispiriting  to  come  here  so  long  a  time  after,  and  to  find 
that  it  still  has  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  subject  to  be  recommended  to  the  Church 
Congress.  A  second  reason  for  my  timidity  is  that  I  do  not  think  that  I  coulp 
|X)ssibIy  urge  any  argument  with  which  you  are  not  perfectly  familiar.  IMie  arguments, 
indeed,  are  before  all  Churchmen,  the  only  thing  is  to  draw  the  right  conclusion, 
lioth  the  general  arguments  and  the  particular  arguments  that  affect  this  great  city 
and  diocese  have  been  stated,  and  this  afternoon  re-stated,  with  absolute  skill.  Not 
the  most  learned  counsel  in  the  world  could  put  them  before  you  better  than  they 
have  been  presented  to  you  by  those  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  you  to-day.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  what  Birmingham  thought  upon  a  political  question  would  ver)* 
soon  be  thought  at  Westminster.  In  regard  to  this  matter  the  arguments  are  clear, 
they  are  large,  they  are  broad,  they  are  convincing ;  why  do  you  not  draw  the  con  - 
elusion  ?  I  cannot  believe  that  Birmingham  will  be  so  untrue  to  herself  in  the  course  of 
the  next  twelve  months  as  not  to  draw  the  conclusion.  If  she  is,  well,  Birmingham 
herself  will  lose  her  character,  and  I  shall  lose  mine.  Mr.  Goodman  hinted, 
mysteriously,  that  certain  reasons  he  knew  of  and  which  I  do  not  know — reasi^ns 
Hhy,  what  he  called  **  the  failure  "  had  taken  place.  I  do  not,  however,  agree  that  it  is 
a  failure.  It  may  have  been  a  long  time  in  being  considered,  but  we  do  not  suppose 
that  the  history  of  the  past  three  years  means  that  the  scheme  is  dead.  The  only 
reason  which  I  gathered  was  that  the  men  of  Birmingham,  in  regard  to  this  particular 
matter,  had  been  misinformed.  They  have  been  for  a  short  time  under  misinformation. 
Tliey  proceeded  on  a  wrong  track.  Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves.  What  is  wante«1 
is  this  sum  to  found  a  bishopric  ;  and  the  sum  to  found  the  bishopric  must  come  out  c.f 
the  pockets  of  Churchmen  here  and  elsewhere.  It  is  perfectly  hopeless  to  imagine 
that  any  of  the  revenues  of  S.  Martin's,  Birmingham,  can  be  transferred  to  the 
bishopric.  These  revenues  belong  already  to  other  purposes.  The  income  lielongs  lo 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  under  trust  to  provide  proper  clerical  work  and  help 
in  populous  places.  You  will  have  to  apply  the  revenue  in  this  form,  and  not  in  the 
shape  of  bishop's  income.  It  belongs  to  all  the  clergy  who  are  increasingly  wanted 
for  the  enormous  work  in  Birmingham  and  its  suburbs,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
the  present  House  of  Parliament,  or  can  imagine  of  any  House  of  Parliament,  likely 
to  assemble  for  a  long  time  to  come,  I  do  not  think  it  probable  they  will  alter  the  law. 
The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  this  :  if  we  believe  in  the  Church  of  England, 
then  we  believe  in  Episcopacy.  It  is  quite  clear  from  those  cheers  that  we  do 
^  believe.  We  believe  that  it  has  come  down  at  least  from  Apostolic  times,  and  we 
believe  also  that  it  has  been  verified  by  our  own  experience  in  all  parts  of  the  world — 
\\\sx  the  best,  most  prosperous,  and  most  righteous  manner  of  governing  the  Church 
is  upon  what  we  call  the  episcopal  method.  Very  well,  then,  the  episcopal  method 
proceeds  upon  this  theory,  that  wherever  there  is  such  an  aggregation  of  men,  what  I 
may  call  the  moral  geography  fixes  upon  it  as  a  centre  of  government.  I  will  not  say 
the  moral  geography  alone,  for  you  may  have  places  in  which  physical  geography 
directs  us  the  same  way.  You  may  have  places  so  magnificently  planted  upon  grand 
and  healthy  soil  with  noble  slopes  in  the  centre  of  a  country,  upon  the  great  back- 
bone of  a  country,  and  filled  with  and  surrounded  by  such  energy  of  every  kind  in  all 
directions,  that  no  man  in  his  senses  would  not  say  that  that  must  be  a  centre  of 
government.  Nobody  could  look  on  such  a  place  and  say  that  it  ought  to  be  neglected. 
Even  in  such  a  place  as  that  beautiful  land  of  Cornwall,  how  strange  that  the 
men  of  the  West,  in  a  thin  and  poorly -populated  region  such  as  that,  should  have 
the  spirit  to  say  that  what  the  Church  wanted  was  a  governor  in  the  midst  of  them. 
How  strange  that  this  view  should  be  taken  in  the  poor  districts  of  the  West, 
and  that  here,  in  this  strong,  crowded,  intelligent,  highly  political  Birmingham,  steeped 
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in  ideas  of  politics  and  government,  they  should  avert  their  gaze  from  the  politics  and 
government  of  the  Church,  and  say  :  '*  We  have  done  well  for  so  many  centuries,  and 
we  can  go  on  still  as  we  are."    There  is  not  one  out  of  ten  or  twelve  reasons  that  can 
be  advanced  for  the  establishment  of  any  bishopric  that  does  not  apply  with  more 
force  than  usual  to  the  case  of  Birmingham.     You  have  a  population  spreading  more 
and  more  year  by  year,  over  hill  and  dale,  covering  the  landscape  with  the  habitations 
and  working  places  of  men.     But  where  these  working  places  and  habitations  of  men 
spread  themselves  over  the  country  there  are  also  innumerable  centres  of  discussion, 
and  there' are  the  working-men  and  their  representatives  considering  whetiier  the 
Church  is  doing  its  duty.     If  they  had  full  information  of  what  the  theory  of  the 
Church  is  in  regard  to  the  episcopacy,  and  what  the  interests  of  the  Church  are  in 
this  region  in  regard  to  having  a  special  governor  of  their  own  amof^  them — z  special 
guide  and  counsellor— if,  I  say,  the  working-men  knew  all  that — all  the  theory  of  the 
Church,  all  the  particular  individual  needs,  and  all  the  benefits  that  all  Churchmen  are 
always  saying  come  from   the  extension  of  the  episcopacy  —would    they  say  the 
Church  was  doing  her  duly  when  she  goes  on  year  after  year  without  a  bishop  ? 
Why,  the  questions  that  are  put  down   to  be    discussed    at    the    working-men's 
meetings  this   week  bear,  every  one  of  them,   upon  this  important  subject,   and 
it    is    impossible    for    the    working-men,     knowing    what    English    Churchmen 
believe    about    the   government  of  the    Church,    not  to   see    that    no    real    step 
has    yet    been    made    to   supply   this  great   need.     They    will   see  that   whatever 
else  th6   Church   has  done  she  has  certainly   n^lected  her    duty    and    departed 
from  her  convictions  in  respect  to  this  special  matter.     I  do  not  know  whether  there 
has  come  into  your  hands — it  has  only  just  come  into  mine — a  small  book  written  by 
Dr.  Kohller,  a  very  well  known  and  most  respected  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America.     His  book  is  published  in  Pennsylvania,  where  there  are  a  very  large 
number  of  English-speaking  Lutherans.     It  is  a  good-sized  pamphlet,  printed  at  New 
Holland,  and  it  is  interesting  as  showing  how  our  American  friends  go  along  with  the 
ideas  that  possess  them.     It  is  a  learned  and   well  sustained  treatise  upon  the 
episcopacy,  and  what  do  you  think  is  the  point  of  it  ?     It  is  this :  that  the  great 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  view  and  plans  of  Luther  was  always  to  have  been  an 
Episcopal  Church,  and  that  all  its  failures  and  the  relaxation  of  its  hold  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  an  Episcopal  Church.     The  author  goes  on  in  eloquent  terms,  an 
eloquence  supported  by  close  argument  and  a  vast  array  of  fact,  to  appeal  to  the 
Lutherans  of  North  America   to  provide   themselves   immediately   with    bishops. 
There  is  a  point  I  should  like  to  touch  upon  because  I  think  I  see  certain  mistakes' 
prevalent  in  regard  to  it,  that  is  as  to  the  size  of  bishoprics.     I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  practical  danger  of  our  making  them  too  small  at  present,  but  the  tendency  seems 
to  be  a  little  in  the  direction  of  our  making  them  very  small  areas.      For  very  small 
areas  indeed  are  suggested  in  the  able  paper  we  have  heard  read.      Such  ministrations 
(if  they  come  to  be  our  rule)  would  be  quite  impossible  except  in  minute  dioceses, 
and  a  real  governor  could  not  go  constantly  about  and  do  such  things  as  the  writer  of 
the  paper  by  way  of  illustration  described.     I  am  sure  we  shall  run  into  mistakes  if 
there  underlies  our  theories  upon  this  subject  an  idea  that  the  dioceses  should  be 
brought  down  to  be  very  much  smaller  than  many  of  our  English  dioceses  are.     I  am 
not  speaking  upon  theory.     The  thing  has  been  tried.     If  anybody  will  look  back  to 
the  Church  history  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  he  will  find  a  mistake  in  the  life 
of  the  Roman  people  in  North  Africa.    The  theory  there  was  that  there  should  l>e 
very  many  dioceses,   and   that   they  should  be  very  small.      Although  a   bishop 
occupied  a  territory  at  that  time  which  would  correspond  to  something  like  the 
territory  of  our  large  rural  deaneries  of  the  present  day,  the  arrangement  not  only  was^ 
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not  a  source  of  strength,  but  it  was  a  grievous  source  of  weakness.  There  were  74^ 
bishoprics  at  least,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  put  746  geniuses  over  those  areas. 
What  were  the  consequences  ?  They  were  singular,  and  they  seemed  at  first  sight 
to  contradict  each  other.  The  first  effect  was  to  produce  an  excessive  unity,  and  the 
second  effect  was  to  produce  an  excessive  disruption.  The  excessive  unity  was 
produced  when  there  was  at  the  bead  of  these  many  men  a  man  of  very  earnest  piety 
and  great  penetration,  of  immense  political  sagacity  and  power.  When  Cyprian 
was  at  their  head  he  collected  the  bishops  within  his  reach,  and  they  were  unani- 
mously of  his  opinion,  although  that  opinion  has  been  condemned  by  the  voice 
of  the  whole  Church  since.  That  was  the  first  effect.  When  there  did  arise  amongst 
them  so  commanding  a  personality  as  Cyprian,  he  swept  them  all  along  with 
him  as  one  man.  A  change  took  place  when  there  was  no  such  extraordinary  uniting 
power  as  that  wielded  by  this  great  man.  Then  quot  homines  tot  sententue.  There 
never  have  been  such  divisions  as  then  arose,  for  you  had  the  bishops  one  against 
another  divided  into  two  camps  which  actually  came  to  bloody  war.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  way  in  which  the  Church  of  Africa  went  down  when  the  invaders 
came  was  due  entirely  to  the  divided  spirit  which  too  many  rulers  induced  when  they 
had  no  one  at  their  head  with  power  to  guide  them  aright.  Therefore,  I  hope  that 
all  people  who  write  and  speak  on  this  subject  will  just  look  back  into  the  pages  of  the 
past,  and  see  that  it  is  not  a  thing  to  aim  at  to  have  very  small  bishoprics.  However 
that  be,  I  advocate  this  bishopric  of  Birmingham,  not  on  those  principles,  but  because 
it  is  not  a  small  thing,  because  we  must  measure  not  only  by  area  and  by  mileage,  but 
by  population,  by  intensity,  by  industry,  and  by  resources.  We  must  take  all  points  into 
consideration,  and  I  do  not  say  that  the  area  need  always  be  large.  But  there  ought 
always  to  be  a  sufficient  number  to  be  governed  who  should  sometimes  not  like  being 
governed,  and  sometimes  make  it  difficult  to  govern  them.  It  is  only  under  those 
circumstances  that  good  government  can  proceed.  There  is  one  other  point — and  I 
daresay  you  will  think  I  am  entirely  betraying  myself  in  what  I  have  said  as  to  my 
timidity — when  I  say  that  you  must  not  give  your  bishop  too  small  an  income.  To 
a  great  Churchman,  who  years  ago  took  the  line  that  the  incomes  of  the  bishops 
might  be  very  much  brought  down,  I  spoke  lately  with  some  timidity.  He  put  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said,  "My  dear  friend,  we  have  got  over  that  now  ;  we  are 
wiser  now."  I  should  like  to  tell  you  what  my  own  experience  assures  me  of,  that  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  bishop  at  the  present  time  who  does  not  spend  upon  his 
work  more  than  he  receives  from  the  Church.  It  has  often  been  said  that  a  great  deal 
more  wealth  is  taken  into  the  Church  than  is  ever  drawn  from  it.  It  is  most  true, 
and  «applies  particularly  to  the  bishops.  The  bishop  ought  to  be  moving  about 
perpetually ;  to  be  receiving  people  ;  to  be  an  example  of  giving.  Some  people  say 
if  he  had  a  smaller  income  he  would  not  be  expected  to  subscribe  so  much.  Very 
well,  neither  would  anybody  else.  When  I  had  the  great  honour  (as  long  as  life  lasts 
I  shall  regard  it  with  the  greatest  gratitude  and  happiness),  when  first  I  had  the 
delight  and  honour  of  being  chaplain  to  Bishop  Wordsworth,  I  ventured  to  say  to 
him  one  day  in  a  walk,  *'  W'ould  it  not  be  a  good  thing  if  the  bishops*  incomes  were 
brought  down  a  half,  or  a  third  ?  '*  He  said,  with  that  delicious  smile  of  his,  and  with 
that  twinkle  of  his  eye,  putting  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  *'  Oh,  you  think  so  now,  and 
it  is  very  right  you  should  ;  but  you  won't  think  so  when  you  are  older."  Well,  I  am 
older,  and  I  don't  think  so.  He  went  on  to  say,  '*  You  know  the  Church  extension 
we  are  pushing  now  ;  you  know  that  at  such  and  such  a  place  we  want  so  and  so  ; 
you  know  we  mast  have  such  and  such  arrangements  made  ;  such  and  such  a  thing 
must  be  done  and  paid  for— all  this  will  come  on  in  the  year — and  there  is  no  one 
who  receives  the  prospectus  of  these  things  wlio  won't  say,   *  What  does  the  bishop 
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give?'  I  know  exactly  what  I  must  give  to  each  thing  in  order  to  raise  the  sum,  and 
you  will  see  it  will  be  raised  exactly.  They  all  say,  *  Here  is  a  thing  which  the 
1)ishop  has  very  much  at  heart ;  what  does  the  bishop  give  ?  Very  well,  then,  I  will 
give  so  and  so.'"  With  regard  to  the  extension  of  Church  work  in  every  particalar, 
no  one  could  read  the  record  of  what  Bishop  Philpott  did  without  amazement.  There 
was  that  man,  so  quiet,  so  grave,  so  sagacious,  so  cold-looking  to  those  who  did  not 
know  him,  who  did  not  khow  what  a  heart  of  hearts  there  was  within,  going  on  day 
by  day  doing  so  much  work  that  the  total  of  it  was  not  short  of  amazing.  Amazing 
it  might  be,  and  I  hope  his  lordship  now  at  Worcester  may  be  able  in  his  time  to  do 
ns  much  as  Bishop  Philpott  did.  But  I  know  very  well  that  if  you  have  another 
bishop  at  Birmingham  there  would  be  full  twice  as  much  done.  If  time  had  allowed, 
I  think  Mr.  de  Winton  would  have  laid  before  you  the  apparently  astonishing  results 
of  the  division  of  the  diocese  of  Durham.  There  the  work  has  more  than  doubled. 
The  results  in  every  respect  more  than  doubled.  The  yield  of  all  sorts  of  Church 
gifts  for  great  purposes  more  than  doubled ;  and  not  anyone  the  poorer  for  it.  All 
know  that  they  are  much  richer  in  all  that  they  most  value.  Very  well,  then,  with 
regard  to  your  scheme,  let  me  say  that  as  it  existed  before,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
**'  failed,"  though  I  object  to  that  word  much,  and  consider  it  as  beginning  to  bud  and 
blossom  to-day.  I  can  only  say  to  this  young  giant,  Birmingham,  Made  nova  virtttU 
puer.  The  character  of  the  people  of  Birmingham  is  that  they  are  very  strong  in 
I  heir  opinions,  that  they  will  do  anything  to  work  them  out,  and  also  that  they  are 
magnanimous  to  those  who  differ  from  them.  Let  that  strength  of  resolution,  and 
that  magnanimity  be  exhibited  in  this  case  in  various  respects.  Do  not  expect  the 
half  of  the  diocese  you  leave  behind  you  to  be  as  liberal  as  you  are  yourselves. 
As  you  do  not  rely  upon  the  blessed  S.  Martin  doing  anything  at  all  to  help  you 
(because  he  cannot),  so  also  do  not  rely  upon  people  to  help  you  who  you  think  ought 
to  help  you — to  cut  them  adrift — but  who  themselves  do  not  quite  see  it.  Make  up 
your  mind  that  the  bishopric  is  to  be  founded,  and  do  not  tell  me  but  that  you  will 
<lo  it. 


The  Very  Rev.  R.  W.  FoKREST,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Worcester, 

I  HAVE  been  assured  since  I  came  into  this  building  that  discussing  the  Birmingham 
bishopric  scheme  would  be  simply  "  flogging  a  dead  horse  " — a  phrase  which,  I 
believe,  is  rightly  ascribed  to  that  great  master  of  language  whose  name  will  always 
be  honoured  in  Birmingham — ^John  Bright.  We  hope  and  believe,  however,  that  the 
horse  is  not  dead,  that  it  is  only  asleep  ;  that  it  needs  to  be  awakened  ;  or  that  it 
has  sulked  a  little,  and  needs  some  clever  coaxing  to  make  it  move  again.  At  all 
event.c,  it  is  quite  evident  it  needs  nourishment,  and  a  judicious  application  of  the 
spur,  for,  as  his  Grace  has  told  you,  it  is  moving  on  very  slowly  at  present.  As  to  the 
need,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  that  I  should  expatiate  upon  it,  for  you  have  heard  so 
much  about  it  already.  Our  great  diocese  is  practically  divided  into  two  parts, 
which  may  be  roughly  represented  by  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire  ;  and  these 
two  parts  have  ecclesiastically  no  dealings  with  each  other;  not  at  all  because  of  any 
such  feeling  as  separated  Jews  and  Samaritans  of  old,  but  because  of  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  And  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  from  my  own 
particular  standpoint.  I  often  lament  that  our  noble  cathedral  is  of  such  little  use 
to  those  who  live  at  this  end  of  the  diocese.  I  am  now  approaching  the  completion 
of  two  years'  residence  in  Worcester,  and  during  that  time  I  have  only  once  or  twice 
seen  any  of  the  honorary  canons  who  live  in  Warwickshire  occupying  their  stalls,  and 
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then  they  looked  so  strange,  not  to  say  so  shy  and  nervous,  that  it  might  seem  as  if 

they     were    begging    pardon    for    being    there    at    all.       Birmingham     ought    to 

be,  and  must  be,  and  shall  be  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.     One  of  the  preceding  speakers 

referred  to  the  fact  that  it  is  now  a  city ;  and  certainly  strangers  and  visitors  to  the 

Congress  will  feel  that  it  roost  worthily  deserves  to  bear  that  style  and  title,  as  they 

realize  its  vast  population,  its  immense  commercial  importance,  the  stateliness  of  some 

of  its  streets  and  thoroughfares,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  public  buildings — not 

unworthy  to  compare  with  those  of  the  metropolis  itself.      We  have  just  been 

reminded  of  the  examples — and  memorable  examples  they  are-~of  Newcastle  and 

Wakefield,- etc.,  as  bringing  home  to  our  minds  the  marvellous  transformation  which 

the  wise  division  of  an  immense  unwieldy  diocese  and  immediate  episcopal  supervision 

can  effect ;  and  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  allude  to  the  case  with  which  I  am 

myself  best  acquainted,  although  it  is  not  quite  on  all  fours  with  those  just  mentioned. 

There  has  now  for  many  years  ruled  over  the  diocese  of  London  a  prelate,  who  for 

wisdom,  ability,  unflagging  zeal  and  enthusiastic  devotion  is  hardly  to  be  matched — 

I  will  not  say  in  the  English  Church,  but  in  any  branch  of  the  Church  throughout  the 

world.     Yet  with  all  his  great  qualities,  and  super- eminent  gifts,  the  East  End  of  his 

enormous  diocese  would  not  be,  and  could  not  be,  what  it  is  to-day  if  it  had  not 

enjoyed  the  loving  and  laborious  superintendence  of  one  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel 

tliroughout   the   Church,   and   of  his  hard-working  successor,   the  present   Bishop 

of  Bedford.     A   tremendous  task  lies   Iiefore  the  Church  in  such  a  town  as  this. 

Most  complex  are  the  problems  she  is  called  upon  to  solve.     It  is  all  very  well  for 

the  writer  of  an  editorial  paragraph  to  tell  us  apropos  of  the  Congress  that  the  Church 

is  up  in  a  balloon,  that   we  are  going  the  wrong  way  to  work  altogether,  and 

have  mistaken  ends  and  objects  in  view,  and  that  if  Christianity  and  the  Church 

cannot  do  something  to  render  the   lot  of  the  toiling  masses,  whose  life  is  one 

continual  curse  and  torment,  a  little  less  intolerable,   they  must  be  deposed ;   they 

must  be  condemned  and  cast  out  as  failures.     We  on  our  part  contend  that  it  wouUl 

be  not  of  any  permanent  use  to  alter,  even  for  the  better,  a  man's  temporal  condition, 

to  bring  about  an  amelioration  of  his  circumstances  and  surroundings,  unless  we  seek 

to  improve  and  elevate,  or  as  we  express  it,  to  save  the  man  himself.     The  Legislature 

may  do  a  great  deal  for  us,  and  miglit  do  more  than  it  has  done.     We  are  now  told 

that  it  is  going  to  do  something.     Mr.  Gladstone  has  just  given  a  promise,  whatever 

that  may  mean,  that  we  are  to  have  a  revision  of  the  liquor  laws,  and  that  restraints 

are  to  be  imposed  on  the  sale  of  intoxicants.     So  far  so  good.     But  I  make  bold  to- 

say  that  if  we  could  shut  up  all  the  gin-shops  and  beer-shops  in  Birmingham  to-night  ; 

if  we  could  multiply  means  of  educating  the  masses  ;  if  we  could  give  a  healthier  and 

higher  tone  to  their  recreations  ;  if  wc  were  to  improve  to  the  uttermost  the  dwellings 

of  the  poor,  and  reconstruct  and  remodel  all  the  lodging-houses  in  the  kingdom  ;  if 

we  could,  as  some  seem  thirsting  to  do,  equalize   property — and  our  friends  the 

Socialists  had  full  scope  for  their  peculiar  doctrines — unless  we  are  able  to  reach  and 

to  touch  and  to  transform  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  themselves,  they  must 

inevitably  sink  back  into  the  gross  materialism,  the  practical  heathenism,  and  the  social 

degradation  in  which  so  many  of  them  are  found  to-day.    But  in  order  to  do  such  a  work, 

the  presence,  the  energetic  supervision  of  the  Bishop  we  believe  to  be  necessary.     The 

Church  must  be  fully  and  completely  represented.     I  confess  I  am  astonished  and 

Hlled  with  admiration  when  I  witness,  as  I  do  here  in  this  city,  the  patient,  laborious, 

self-denying,  sunless,  joyless  lives  of  many  of  our  brethren.     Underground  workers 

they  are,  nobody  taking  much  notice  of  them  ;  no  sound  of  human  applause  reaching 

them.     Their  individual  work  is  absolutely  lost  in  the  mass  and  the  multitude.     Now 

what  a  blessing  would  be  the  presence,  the  sympathy,  the  example  amongst  such  men 
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of  a  true  Father  in  God.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  Archbishop  advised  us  not  to  be 
content  with  what  Sidney  Smith  called  a  gi^  bishop,  or  what  we  would  call  now-a- 
<lays  an  omnibus  bishop.  We  must  not  starve  the  bishop,  and  though  we  might  not 
care  to  see  him  living  in  a  palace,  or  riding  out  in  a  coach-and-four  and  surrounded 
by  servants  in  plush  and  powder,  yet  we  do  want  to  see  him  able  to  hold  his  own  and 
maintain  his  position  in  such  a  community  as  this,  and  to  exercise  a  little  decent 
hospitality  as  well  as  to  meet  the  demands  that  will  inevitably  be  made  upon  him.  For 
even  a  poor  dean  may  be  permitted  to  refer  feelingly  to  this  subject,  who  is  expected 
\o  subscribe  to  everything  under  the  sun,  from  the  building  of  a  church,  from  the 
t^upporting  of  a  society,  as  gathered  from  a  circular  read  this  morning,  the  special 
object  of  which  appears  to  be  to  protest  against  Popery  in  th^  Cathedral,  down  to 
helping  a  cricket  club  and  assisting  Oddfellows.  Let  us,  then,  go  to  work,  as  his 
<^race  has  said  in  those  honest  words  which  had  such  a  ring  of  reality  in  them, 
let  us  go  to  work  in  good  earnest.  The  Church  Congress  has  caused  a  wave  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  Church  and  her  work  to  roll  over  Birmingham,  and  that  wave  appears 
lo  have  lifted  even  our  Nonconformist  friends  oflf  their  feet ;  we  hope  they  will 
remain  for  some  time  in  that  pleasant  position.  Let  the  bishopric  scheme  float  on 
the  crest  of  that  wave.  The  new  bishop  must  take  his  title  from  this  metropolis  of 
the  Midlands,  but  his  diocese  cannot  be  conterminous  with  this  city,  for  in  such  case 
there  would  be  no  flow  of  promotion  for  the  clergy,  and  therefore  we  hope  that  our 
£;ood  friends  at  Coventry,  at  Warwick,  and  elsewhere  will  offer  up  their  preferences 
and  their  natural  predilections  on  the  altar  of  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  the  common 
jjood.  Let  us  not  hark  back  upon  the  past  ;  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  let 
the  motto  of  the  bishopric  scheme  l)e  the  motto  of  Birmingham,  inscribed  upon  that 
beautiful  banner,  **  Forward  "  be  our  watchword.  'J'he  foundation  lias  been  well  and 
truly  laid  to-day  by  the  self-sacrificing  act  of  our  bishop,  who  hns  consented  to  part 
with  £,^QO  a  year  of  his  income.  Let  us  in  God's  name  arise  and  build,  and  with  His  good 
hand  upon  us  we  shall  soon  witness  the  completion  of  the  edifice.  It  will  be  a  great, 
joyous,  most  memorable  occasion,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
the  Canons  and  the  choir  of  the  old  mother  church,  will  be  assigned  some  humble 
place  in  the  proceedings,  when  your  Grace,  of  whom  your  native  city  is  justly  proud, 
iihall  come  down  to  consecrate  in  S.  Martin's  church  or  elsewhere  the  first  Bishop  of 
Birmingham. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Right   Rev.  Wm.  VValsham  How,  D.D.,  Lord   Bishop 

of  Wakefield. 

I  VENTURK  to  doubt  your  discretion  in  calling  upon  me  to  fill  up  these  last 
few  minutes,  l)ecause  I  am  an  **  interested  party,"  or,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
'*  horrid  examples,"  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  quite  the  man  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject. However,  I  recall  a  speech  that  was  made  by  a  noble  lord,  when  one  of  the 
Bills  for  creating  new  bishoprics  was  before  the  House.  The  speaker  was  the  late 
Lord  Houghton,  and  I  remember  that  on  that  occasion,  he  said  he  thought  we  were 
on  a  wrong  line  altogether.  He  admired  the  old  time  when  bishops  were  somewhat 
more  dijjnified  tlian  they  are  now,  when  they  were  very  much  less  often  seen.  He  said 
he  thought  that  their  being  constantly  about  destroyed  respect  for  their  office.  He  would 
like  them  to  go  with  a  certain  amount  of  state,  in  their  carriage-and-four.  I  am  not 
quite  sure,  but  I  think  he  wanted  them  to  wear  wigs  again.  At  any  rate,  he  protested 
against  their  modern  fussiness.  Well,  I  have  always  felt  that  tiiat  speech  of  Lord 
Houghton's  was  a  very  good  one,  in  many  ways.  It  only  wanted  a  **  not  "  put  into 
the  affirmative  sentences,  and  the  leaving  out  of  the  negative  ones.  Then,  I  think,  it 
would  have  been  tolerably  correct.  Now,  I  have  a  *'  tight  little  diocese,"  as  the  people 
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call  it,  where  I  can  be  as  fussy  as  I  like,  and  where  I  can  be  seen  as  often  as  the 
people  care  to  see  me.  I  have  only  167  parishes  ;  they  are  very  near  together,  and 
the  average  population  is  4,300.  I  know  human  nature  is  ca{>al)le  of  great  hypocrisy, 
Imt,  if  the  clergy  do  not  like  seeing  their  bishop  as  often  as  they  do,  they  certainly 
must  be  tremendous  hypocrites,  because  they  receive  him  with  very  great  kindness.  If 
there  is  one  happiness  in  my  life,  it  is  in  the  power  of  cheerinji;  some  lonely,  over- 
worked parish  priest,  by  going  to  him,  standing  by  him,  hearing  his  troubles,  listening 
to  his  difficulties,  counselling  him,  if  I  am  able  to  do  so  ;  but,  above  all,  cheering  him 
up,  and  trying  to  make  him  a  little  brighter  and  happier.  I  was  told  (like  the  Dean) 
that  this  scheme — that  has  been  spoken  of  with  such  enthusiasm,  and  received  with 
such  enthusiasm  this  afternoon — was,  for  the  present  at  least,  dead.  I  really  do  not 
think  it  is.  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  the  Churchmen  of  Birmingham  hardly  realize  what 
strength,  what  life,  and  what  blessing,  would  come  to  them  from  having  one  living 
amongst  them  to  superintend  the  Church  work  of  the  diocese,  and  to  give  all  his  time 
and  labour  to  this  vast  population,  and  this  important  city.  We  know  that  in  these  days 
nobody  allows  a  bishop  to  be  idle,  and  we  know  that  your  own  bishop  will  be  amongst 
you  as  often  as  he  can ;  but  when  you  know  what  this  diocese  is,  it  setms  to  me  that  it 
is  really  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the  rich  and  powerful  city  in  which  we  are 
met  together  for  this  Congress,  will  not  see  the  wisdom  of  carrying  out  this  work.  I 
am  sure,  when  they  do,  they  will  bless  God  for  putting  it  in  their  hearts  to  do  it. 


TOWN  HALL, 
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The  Right   Rev.  JOHN  DOWDEN,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Edinburgh,  in  the  Chair. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION:  STUDY  OF  HOLY  SCRIP- 
TURES; DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND;     CHURCH    HISTORY. 

(a)  In  Secondary  and  Public  Schools. 
yh)  In  thk  Home. 

PAPERS. 

The#Very    Rev.    WatKIN    HERBERT    WILLIAMS, 

Dean  of  S.   Asaph. 

Those  who  are  honoured  by  an  invitation  to  read  a  paper  before  such 
an  assembly  as  that  of  the  Church  Congress  are  very  rightly  and 
reasonably  expected  to  be  experts  in  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 
I,  unlike  two  distinguished  gentlemen  who  will  follow  me,  have  no 
such  qualification,  and  the  sole  reason  for  my  being  chosen  is  that  I 
come  from  Wales,  the  place  selected  for  a  kind  of  legislative  educa- 
tional experiment,  intended  afterwards  to  be  extended  to  the  rest  ot  the 
kingdom.  What  I  have  to  say,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
preface  to  the  important  discussion  that  will  follow  \  and  what  subject 
can  be  of  greater  importance  than  the  rightful  training  and  education  of 
the  middle  class  of  this  country^  on  whom  the  whole  common  weal 
mainly  depends,  whose  influence  for  good  or  for  bad  on  the  class  below 
them,  with  whom  they  are  in  such  close  relations,  and  on  the  class 
above  them,  into  which  they  are  always  ascending,  is  untold.  My 
remarks  will  simply  be  directed  to  show  the  altered  condition  under 
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which  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  Church  History,  will  have  to  be  prosecuted  in  our 
schools,  owing  to  the  difficulties  interposed  by  the  legislature. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Church  has  enjoyed  a  position  with  r^ard  to 
secondary  education  nearly  equal  to  that  she  has  occupied  with  regard 
to  primary.  If  the  country  has  not  been  so  well  covered  with  secondary 
schools  as  with  primary,  still  the  liberality  of  her  sons  and  daughters, 
her  priests  and  bishops*  has  dotted  the  kingdom  with  a  vast  number  of 
such  schools  in  which  this  important  portion  of  our  youth  have  been 
educated,  from  which  have  gone  a  number  not  only  of  great  and  eminent 
persons,  but  of  those  plain-spoken,  God- fearing  men  who  have  made 
English  honour  and  plain  dealing,  as  well  as  English  enterprise, 
respected  through  the  world.  Up  to  now  parents  have  been  able  to 
send  their  children  to  these  schools  with  a  reasonable  security  that 
nothing  would  be  done  to  shake  or  hurt  the  religious  sentiments 
inculcated  into  them  in  their  homes  ;  the  head- masters,  and  often  their 
assistants,  have  generally  been  in  Holy  Orders,  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  has  in  many  cases  been  the  visitor,  and  if  religious  training  has 
not  been  properly  given  it  has  been  due  to  neglect  or  a  faulty  system  of 
instruction,  and  not  to  any  hindrances  or  obstacles  interposed  by  either 
the  legislature  or  persons  in  authority. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  alter  these  schools  altogether,  and  do  away,  not 
merely  with  their  Church,  but  even,  I  am  afraid,  to  imperil  their 
Christian  character.  Unfair  as  these  new  conditions  are  to  us,  I  cannot 
see  how  they  can  be  satisfactory  to  a  pious  Nonconformist.  By  this 
educational  experiment,  as  I  call  the  Act  of  1889,  schemes  are  to  be 
framed  by  the  Educational  Committees  of  County  Councils  for  the 
government  of  the  schools  within  their  respective  districts,  which,  if 
approved  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  and  the  Education  Department, 
are  to  take  immediate  effect.  The  first  point  I  would  notice  about 
these  schemes,  is  that  in  their  anxiety  to  abolish  the  old  qualification  of 
being  in  Holy  Orders  or  a  Churchman,  there  is  absolutely  no  provision 
made  that  the  head-master  should  be  even  a  Christian.  Men  may  ask, 
what  is  the  necessity  for  such  a  provision?  My  answer  is,  let  them 
consider  the  large  number  of  clever  men  at  our  Universijjes,  many  of 
whom  will  be  candidates  for  such  positions,  who,  I  may  say,  aggressively 
disavow  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  schemes  then  go  on  to  say,  religious  instruction  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith  shall  be  given  in  the  schools  by 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  only  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  school  governors.  In  old  times  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  was  considered  to  be  the  right  person  to  oversee 
the  religious  education  in  schools.  What  are  to  be  the  qualifications 
of  the  new  ordinary  set  up  in  his  place?  •* Religious  opinions  or 
attendance  or  non-attendance  at  any  particular  form  of  religious  worship 
shall  not  in  any  way  affect  the  qualification  of  any  member  of  a 
governing  body  under  this  scheme,"  and  if  the  Congress  wish  to  see  the 
regulations  likely  to  be  made  by  such  a  body,  let  me  read  to  them  the 
regulations  for  religious  instruction  made  by  the  Denbigh  School 
Board,  which  are  not  unlikely  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  governors' 
regulations  in  intermediate  schools  within  that  district.  The  teachers 
are  to  teach  "The  history  of  the  Jews  and  Jewish  nation,  and  the 
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geographical  and  natural  history  of  Palestine,  ancient  as  well  as  modern, 
but  that  in  any  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  Bible  in  teaching  or 
illustrating  these  subjects  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  no 
reference  whatever  is  to  be  made  to  the  doctrines  taught  therein, 
except  in  cases  of  discipline  and  to  enforce  moral  training."  I  will 
now  read  the  regulations  with  regard  to  boarding  houses  : — 

*'  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  next  foregoing  clause,  the  following 
provisions  shall  take  effect : — 

"(a)  In  a  hostel  or  boarding-house  of  a  school  scholars  shall  be 
allowed  to  attend  such  places  of  worship  and  to  have  reasonable 
facilities  for  religious  instruction  from  such  religious  teachers  as  their 
parents  may  choose  for  them. 

**  (b)  Christian  family  worship  shall  be  held  daily  in  the  hostel  or 
boarding-house,  but  in  the  family  worship  so  held  the  formularies  of 
any  particular  denomination  shall  not  be  used. 

"  (c)  In  the  course  of  any  general  Christian  religious  teaching  given  in 
the  hostel  or  boarding-house,  the  formularies  of  any  particular  denomi- 
nation shall  not  be  used,  nor  shall  the  distinctive  tenets  of  any  particular 
denomination  be  taught,  provided  that  the  person  in  charge  of  a 
boarding-house,  if  the  County  Governing  Bodv  so  allow,  and  subject  to 
any  regulations  they  may  make  on  the  subject,  may,  separately  from 
such  general  religious  teaching  (if  any),  give,  either  by  himself  or  by 
deputy,  religious  instruction  of  a  denominational  character,  but  only  to 
those  scholars  whose  parents  have,  in  writing,  expressed  a  wish  for  such 
instruction." 

The  schemes  already  drafted  by  the  County  Committees  show  how 
much  they  are  likely  to  allow,  containing,  as  they  do,  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  distinctive  religious  teaching. 

The  country  owes  a  great  debt  to  our  head-masters.  We  thankfully 
acknowledge  that  they  are  eminently  qualified  to  educate  the  youth 
committed  to  their  charge  into  a  God-fearing  manhood.  Give  them 
free  hands,  and  they  will  want  no  advice  from  us  how  to  teach  the  Bible 
or  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  ;  but  the  question  is,  How  are  they  to  do 
this,  shackled  and  fettered  by  these  new  restrictions,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  these  new-fangled  governing  bodies,  for  the  carrying  out 
of  whose  important  religious  duties  religious  belief  is  no  qualification  ? 

Let  me  just  remark  that  these  provisions  are  not  made  under  the 
Welsh  Act  of  1889,  but  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869.  The 
Welsh  Act  of  1889  is  absolutely  silent  with  respect  to  boarders  ;  it  does 
not  mention  boarders — does  not  contain  the  word.  Therefore,  these 
provisions  as  to  boarders  in  the  Welsh  schemes  are  made  under  the  Act 
of  1869,  which  governs  all  endowed  schools  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  these  Welsh  provisions  are  a  straining  of  that  Act  in  a  way  contrary 
to  which  it  has  been  administered  for  twenty-four  years,  and  in  a  way 
expressly  repudiated  by  Mr.  Forster  in  the  speech  with  which  he  intro- 
duced the  Bill.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  these  provisions  are  distinctly 
illegal,  and  this  opinion  has  some  weight  when  we  remember  that  the 
astute  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Education  distinctly  refused  to 
submit  them  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  when  challenged  to  do  so 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  with 
regard  to  the  Merionethshire  scheme  leads  us  to  hope  that  the  schemes, 
in  their  present  form,  may  be  successfully  resisted.     But  supposing 
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these  schemes  to  pass  into  law,  and  to  become  general  throughout  the 
kingdom,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  One  suggestion  is,  to  establish  in  con- 
nection with  these  schools  a  system  of  school  chaplains.  It  has  been 
remarked,  however,  that  unless  the  head-master  is  in  sympathy,  such 
chaplains  would  be  absolutely  powerless. 

A  second  suggestion  is  to  establish  hostels  where  Church  boys  can 
be  taken  in.  These,  however,  would  have  to  be  licensed,  and  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  governing  bodies,  and  what  has  recently  occurred 
in  Bangor  shows  us  the  treatment  they  would  have  to  expect.  At 
Bangor,  a  hostel  was  established  to  receive  young  ladies,  with  a  Church- 
woman  at  the  head.  This  license  has  been  arbitrarily  withdrawn  ;  why, 
I  will  not  venture  to  say  ;  only  the  ostensible  pretext  for  the  withdrawal 
has  been  declared  by  a  judge  and  jury  to  have  no  existence  in  fact. 

There  seems  to  me  only  one  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Let  the 
Church  recollect  that  the  educational  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  priestly 
office  as  the  pastoral.  When  a  bishop  visits  his  diocese  his  mandates 
are  addressed  to  all  schoolmasters  and  tutors,  as  well  as  to  rectors, 
vicars,  and  curates,  to  attend  and  show  their  licenses.  Let  the  Church, 
staggering  though  she  be  under  the  weight  of  supporting  her  primary 
schools,  yet  in  faith  undertake  a  new  burden.  Let  her  adopt  as  her 
own  the  scheme  so  well  inaugurated  by  Canon  Woodward  and  his 
fellow-workers,  and  side  by  side  with  these  godless  schools  let  her 
establish  schools  of  her  own,  where  her  young  can  be  taught  her  doc- 
trines by  her  priests,  under  the  supervision  of  her  bishops. 

Meanwhile  the  duty  of  Churchmen  is  clear.  The  case  of  Wales  is  a 
small  object  lesson  for  England,  and  English  Churchmen  who  are 
determined  to  secure  Christian  teaching  for  the  pupils  in  Intermediate 
Schools,  must  help  their  brethren  in  Wales  to  resist  these  schemes  in 
Parliament,  and  they  must  be  fully  alive  and  on  the  watch  to  prevent 
any  similar  proposals  being  carried  into  law  for  Intermediate  Education 
in  England. 

The    Rev.    The    Hon.    Edward    Lyttelton, 

Head-master  of  Haileybury  College,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop 

of  S.  Albans, 

When  we  say  that  we  want  to  give  our  children  a  religious  education 
what  do  we  mean  ?  It  is  most  necessary  that  discussion  of  the  question 
which  we  are  now  invited  to  consider  should  be  preceded  by  something 
of  a  definition  as  to  what  we  mean  by  religion,  or  at  any  rate  by  a 
religious  life.  I  will  attempt  such  a  definition  in  the  hope  that,  though 
far  from  perfect,  it  will  serve  to  prevent  us  talking  at  cross  purposes  this 
evening.  A  religious  life  I  take  to  be  a  life  spent  consciously  in  the 
service  of  a  personal  Divine  Father,  fulfilled  in  the  spirit  of  worship,  and 
based  on  the  facts  of  the  Incarnation,  Death,  and  Resurrection  of 
Christ.  Let  us  distinguish  it  first  from  the  life  of  mere  rectitude,  which 
at  the  present  day  is  often  talked  of  as  religious.  There  ought  to  be  no 
likehhood  of  anyone  here  present  confusing  the  two.  But  there  is 
another  kind  of  life  which  may  easily  be  confused  with  the  religious  life. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  a  man  to  profess  to  be  ordering  his  ways  on  the 
lines  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the 
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maxims  therein  contained  by  the  historical  fact  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  which  proves  Him  to  be  Divine,  and  therefore  establishes  the 
claim  of  His  moral  teaching  upon  our  consciences.  Such  principles  as 
these  have  before  now  produced  noble  lives.  Moral  zeal,  fed  by  the 
most  sublime  precepts  the  world  has  ever  heard,  and  resting  on  the 
authority  which  they  derive  from  the  central  doctrine  of  Christianity,  is 
assuredly  not  to  be  thought  of  with  anything  but  respect.  But  for  all 
that  it  is  not  religion,  because  there  is  in  it  nothing  whatever  of  worship. 
It  regards  the  welfare  and  development  of  man  as  the  one  paramount 
object  of  all  effort,  and  so  disregards  the  glory  of  God.  In  short  its 
centre  is  man,  not  God.  And  yet  the  confusion  between  this  and 
religion  is  constantly  made.  I  have  heard  two  men,  with  equal 
opportunities  of  judging  the  facts,  contending,  the  one  that  the  majority 
of  young  men  of  the  present  day  were  irreligious,  the  other  that  they 
were  not;  the  truth  being  that  they  were  speaking  of  two  entirely 
different  things.  One  meant  religion  in  the  sense  of  moral  zeal,  guided 
by  and  in  sympathy  with  the  New  Testament ;  the  other  meant  a  life 
of  loyal  homage  to  a  risen  Saviour,  conscious  that  its  source  is  in  Him, 
and  dependent  on  Him  for  its  every  pulse  and  movement.  I  presume 
we  are  to  consider  this  evening  how  the  homes  of  England  may  best 
train  up  children  to  this  kind  of  life.  The  subject  ought  to  include  all 
classes  of  society,  but  the  following  remarks  will  apply  more  especially 
to  the  upper  and  middle,  and  of  course  only  touch  on  certain  aspects  of 
a  very  large  problem. 

We  have  to  face  the  question  of  how  the  unseen  Presence  and  the 
motives  of  conduct  drawn  from  the  world  of  spiritual  existences  may 
become  realities  to  a  young  human  being.  It  will  be  well  to  take  into 
account  first  some  adverse  influences  which  have  to  be  dealt  with. 
Probably  at  no  age  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  it  been  easier  to  pass 
the  time  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave  without  any  thought  of  God 
than  it  is  now.  Life  is  teeming  full  of  interests  and  excitements  which 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  next  world.  Boys  and  girls  who 
have  never  learnt  anything  about  God  will  not  find  time  hang  heavy  on 
their  hands,  or  feel  out  of  place  in  a  society  jorofessedly  Christian. 
There  is  a  vast  and  increasing  mass  of  literature  absolutely  empty  of  all 
idea  of  God,  and  containing  references  to  Christianity  showing  that  the 
writer  has  never  known  anything  but  a  caricature  of  its  meaning.  On 
the  stage,  again,  some  few  plays  are  acted  which  enforce  good  moral 
principles,  but  religion  is  not  there.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  be ;  anyhow  it  is  not,  any  more  than  in  the  daily  papers  or  in 
the  common  talk  in  the  streets  of  a  big  city.  It  is  no  use  wringing  our 
hands  over  this,  but  we  must  not  forget  it.  The  corollary  is  that  for 
young  and  old  alike  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  only  quenched,  but  He  is 
being  crowded  out  of  our  lives.  It  is  true  that  an  active  philanthropy 
is  fashionable ;  but  that  by  itself  is  hardly  a  safeguard.  It  may  be  quite 
the  reverse,  and  yet  generally  it  seems  to  be  believed  that  if  a  man's 
day  is  too  full  of  engagements  to  allow  him  to  think,  it  follows  that  he 
is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that 
there  are  many  influences  hostile  to  religion  in  the  ordinary  life  of  an 
English  citizen,  even  where  it  is  both  active  and  beneficent,  and  the 
only  hope  is  that  the  associations  of  home  may  be  strong  enough  to 
survive  contact  with  the  world. 
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The  second  great  adverse  influence  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the 
noisy  clamour  being  now  raised  against  what  is  called  dogma  in  educa- 
tion ;  by  which  is  meant  the  teaching  of  the  fundamental  facts  on  which 
the  whole  of  Christianity  rests.     In  so  far  as  this  clamour  is  likely  to 
affect  home  training  it  will  do  so  by  insisting  that  doctrines  are  not  fit 
for  the  understanding  of  the  young,  but  that  they  should  be  trained 
through  their  consciences,  so  that  the  doctrinal  part  of  religion  should 
be  postponed  till  they  come  to  think  for  themselves.    The  clamour  is 
formidable,  and  has  already  done  grievous  damage ;  first,  because  it  is 
loud,  secondly,  because  it  is  not  wholly  baseless.     Conscience  is  a 
power  with  the  young,  and  doctrine  in  many  cases  is  apparently  nothing 
of  the  kind.     It  is  quite  possible  (anyhow  for  one  generation)  to  make  a 
tolerable  job  of  moral  training  by  appealing  to  conscience  only  and 
supporting  the  appeal  by  example  or  discipline,  and  as  education  is  in 
any  case  supremely  difficult,  why  cumber  it  with  fresh  difficulties  when 
you  already  have  a  sufficient  leverage  in  what  boys  and  girls  all  under- 
stand?     But   we  must  remember  always   that   Christianity  is   quite 
peculiar  among  all  religions  in  one  respect.     Its  Founder  foretold  that 
it  would  be  again  and  again  counterfeited,  and  we  may  be  sure  the 
counterfeits  are  singularly  good  ones.     It  is  with  one  of  these  counter- 
feits that  we  are  now  dealing — a  hollow  one,  it  is  true,  but  specious 
enough   to  deceive  many.     There  are  thousands  of  voices  ready  to 
proclaim  the  training  of  a  boy  quite  complete  if  at  eighteen  he  leaves 
school  possessed  of  a  good  conscience  and  a  college  scholarship.     But 
we  are  here  to-day  to  maintain  with  all  conviction  that  if  this  is  all,  the 
training  is  incomplete  in  by  far  the  most  important  particular  of  all,  the 
spiritual  faculties,  and  that  if  by  eighteen  a  human  being  has  hardly 
begun   to  learn   his   relation   to  his   Maker,   his  Redeemer,  and  his 
Sanctifier,  we  have  no  right  to  think  it  likely  that  he  ever  will. 

These  considerations  show  us  how  easily  we  may  go  wrong.  But  they 
also  afford  us  some  guidance  in  the  right  direction.  If  conscience  and  the 
principles  of  rectitude  are  so  potent  that  a  training  in  them  alone  will 
produce  what  many  call  a  religious  man,  it  surely  is  pretty  clear  that 
they  must  not  be  ignored,  that,  in  short,  morals  and  religion  must  be 
closely  intertwined.  I  very  much  doubt  if  we  should  be  right  to  quote 
S.  Paul's  words,  ''  First  the  natural,  and  then  the  spiritual,"  in  this 
connection  ;  but  we  may  say,  as  children  start  with  a  conscience  and  no 
creed,  so  the  creed  must  gradually  be  built  up  on  the  foundation 
provided  by  the  conscience.  Here  we  are  coming  face  to  face  with  the 
very  heart  of  the  problem.  The  idea  of  duty  and  of  sin  is  implanted  in 
a  child,  not  that  we  should  be  content  to  use  it  as  a  sufficient  safeguard 
against  temptation  till  we  can  wash  our  hands  of  our  grown-up  children, 
but  as  a  starting-point  from  which  the  whole  spiritual  life  is  to  begin. 
Let  us  see,  then,  if  any  hints  can  be  given  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the 
intertwining  of  morals  and  religion.  I  can  only  venture  on  one  or  two, 
in  the  hope  that  others  may  fill  up  what  is  so  greatly  needed. 

A  child,  we  will  suppose,  is  guilty  of  some  disobedience.  A  wise 
parent  will  take  care  to  make  him  see  his  fault  in  its  double  aspect,  'as 
an  offence  against  law,  and  as  involving  pain  and  trouble  to  others  in  its 
consequences ;  then  the  punishment  should  be  administered.  So  far, 
all  are  tolerably  agreed ;  but  then  if  we  are  recommended  to  remind  the 
child  that  he  has  also  offended  his  heavenly  Father,  objections  of  a 
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prophetic  kind  are  at  once  urged  that  he  will  feel  this  to  be  unreal,  that  the 
thing  may  be  overdone,  that  it  will  provoke  a  reaction,  and  so  on.  But 
all  this  is  extremely  doubtful.  Of  course,  harm  will  be  done  if,  while 
his  feelings  are  sore,  and  he  is  manfully  trying  to  control  them,  he  is 
rudely  required  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  unseen  world.  But  that  is 
no  reason  why,  when  he  is  calm  and  collected,  he  should  not  be  led  to 
make  some  mention  of  his  fall  in  his  evening  prayers.  I  see  no  grounds 
for  apprehending  a  reaction,  if  this  is  wisely  done.  But  if  it  be  not  done 
at  all  he  will  inevitably  grow  up  to  the  belief  that  the  spiritual  side  of  his 
early  life  was  never  seriously  intended  to  have  any  bearing  on  his  own 
personal  temptations  and  difficulties ;  and  believe  me,  this  is  a  creed 
which  will  win  his  adherence  readily  enough,  without  any  fostering  from 
home.  Again,  when  he  is  a  little  older,  can  we  not  hallow  the  idea  of 
some  little  renunciation  by  showing  it  in  its  true  light  as  a  sacrificial 
offering  to  God  ?  A  boy*s  first  question  when  called  upon  to  make  a 
renunciation  is,  what  use  is  it  to  me  ?  Later  on  he  will  ask,  what  use 
is  it  to  others  ?  but  unless  we  interpose  early,  he  will  never  ask  whether 
it  should  be  done  to  glorify  God. 

Again,  we  all  try,  I  suppose,  to  instil  some  consideration  for  others 
into  our  children's  minds.  But  do  not  let  us  stop  short  at  mere 
altruism.  In  family  prayers,  altruism  may  be  touched  with  spirituality, 
if  a  brief  intercession  be  offered  up  for  friends  and  neighbours  in  distress, 
about  whom  the  children  will  very  likely  hear  things  said  during  the  day. 
In  some  households  this  is  done.  When  it  is  not  done,  is  there  not  a 
danger  that  the  moral  sense  may  be  developed  wholly  independently  of 
the  religious? 

These  hints,  however,  rather  presuppose  a  rudimentary  personal 
relation  between  the  child  and  his  heavenly  Father.  We  have  to  consider 
how  that  relation  may  be  established,  and,  while  recognizing  that  its 
vitality  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  let  us  not  forget  the  necessity  of 
man's  co-operation,  which  will  be  given  by  precept  and  by  example. 

By  precept,  I  mean  teaching  of  what  God  has  done  for  mankind.  If 
this  part  of  education  is  omitted  in  deference  to  an  ignorant  protest 
against  dogmatic  instruction,  we  must  be  under  no  delusion  as  to  the 
result.  The  children  of  this  generation  will  be  allowed  to  face  life  under 
conditions  not  much  more  favourable  to  rehgion  than  those  under  which 
an  Athenian  or  a  Rom^n  child  grew  to  manhood  ;  and  whatever  be  the 
outcome  of  this  we  shall  be  grievously  false  to  our  trust.  Whatever  is 
reasonable  in  the  protest  against  dogma,  is  directed  against  doctrinal 
cramming,  or  the  choking  of  a  child's  mind  by  a  load  of  long  words  to 
which  he  attaches  no  meaning.  The  right  way  to  avoid  this  is  not  to 
neglect  the  subject  altogether,  but  to  present  the  facts  first,  and  then  the 
doctrinal  explanations  gradually,  as  they  can  be  apprehended.  The  facts 
will  be  given  in  a  biographical  and  vivid  form,  following  a  certain  sequence. 
The  doctrinal  explanations  must  be,  as  far  as  possible  concrete^  morale  and 
systematic.  By  concrete.  I  mean  based  on  facts  already  known  ;  better 
if  the  facts  be  visible  or  tangible.  By  moral,  I  mean  that  they  should 
bear  directly  on  moral  trials  known  and  experienced  by  the  child,  the 
instances  being  chosen  from  his  own  small  horizon,  and  becoming  more 
remote  as  his  mental  stature  expands.  By  systematic,  I  mean  that  they 
should  follow  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at 
least  in  order  to  avoid  unwittingly  passing  over  anything  important.       I 
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will  attempt  a  few  illustrations  of  what  I  mean,  prefacing  them  by 
remarking  that  there  is  a  growing  need  at  the  present  day  of  suggestions 
to  parents  and  teachers  how  to  present  the  leading  doctrines  of 
Christianity  to  a  young  mind  in  accordance  with  the  principles  above 
indicated. 

The  fall  of  man  from  a  state  of  innocence  will,  of  course,  be  narrated 
in  the  story  of  Adam  and'Eve ;  but  to  give  the  story  vividness  it  should 
be  illustrated  by  reference  to  sins  and  infirmities  which  the  child  knows. 
Later  on,  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  will  be  shown  to  be  something 
more  than  disobedience ;  the  desire  of  self-assertion  and  the  doubting 
of  God's  word  will  be  seen  to  have  been  involved  in  it ;  and  as  soon  as 
possible  the  far-reaching  issues  of  single  sins  will  be  connected  with  the 
difficult  doctrine   of  the  permanent  effect  of  the  first   transgression. 
Then  asto  the  Redemption  ;  remember  how  often  the  child  will  hear 
the  words  in  our  General  Thanksgiving — "  But  above  all  for  Thine 
inestimable  love  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."    Is  there  not  a  great  danger  lest  this  remain  an  unmeaning 
sentence  crystallized  into  a  barren   formulary,   unless  we  show  him 
concrete  instances  of  sinners  turned  into  saints  by  the  transforming 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  uniting  the  believer  with  his  Lord?    The 
contrast  should  be  dwelt  on  between  the  unchallenged  empire  of  sin  in 
ancient  Rome  and  the  vigorous  struggle  between  good  and  evil  in 
England  to-day.     These  facts  should  be  explained  by  the  doctrine,  and 
the  doctrine  illustrated  by  the  facts.     Again,  the  meaning  of  sacrifice 
could  be  brought  out  by  a  simple  account  of  the  Jewish  sacrifice  on 
the  day  of  Atonement.     The  great  doctrine  of  the  Mediation  and  the 
mystical  union  can  be  made  fairly  intelligible  by  reminding  a  child  of 
the  two  voices  within  him,  and  the  idea  of  what  is  ordinarily  called 
conscience  may  be  hallowed  by  being  placed  in  close  connection  with 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Let  rne  remark  that  boys  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  are  more  in  the  dark  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
work  of  the  risen  Saviour  than  as  to  any  other  portion  of  the  foundations 
of  the  faith.     There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the 
Atonement,  though  still  markedly  tinged  with  Calvinism.     It  is  possible 
to  show  by  the  analogy  of  a  criminal  trial  what  might  be  the  effect  if  the 
judge  were  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  or  anyhow 
by  some  such  figure  to  save  the  doctrine  from  the  one-sided  legal 
conception  of  a  third  party,  unconnected  with  the  prisoner,  suffering 
the  punishment  due  to  his  guilt.      But  avoid   simplifying   the  great 
mystery.     All  simple  accounts  of  the  Atonement  are  misleading.     Few 
doctrines  present  so  much  difficulty  to  the  young,  or  are  so  important 
in  their  moral  effects,  as  that  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body.     But 
surely  something  can  be  done  if  we  follow  S.  Paul's  method,  and  point 
out  the  meaning  of  death  and  resurrection  by  the  visible  image  of  the 
seed  and  the  fully  developed  plant.     The  dogma  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  cannot  be  omitted  without  bad  results.      Most  parents  take 
good  care  that  the  child  shall  feel  his  membership  in  a  great  country, 
and  his  heritage  of  a    share  in   a  great  empire.     But    here    again   is 
a  danger  that  a  secular  truth  be  presented  more  vividly,  and  enforced 
more  systematically,  than  the  corresponding  spiritual  truth,  though  the 
latter  be  the  harder  of  the  two  to  learn.     Many  suggestions  might  be 
made;  but  let  us  not  omit  to  point  out  that  the  work  of  Christ  on 
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earth  was  the  founding  of  a  society.  Apart  from  the  work  of  the 
Apostles  after  Pentecost,  Christ's  teaching  and  work  would  have  had  no 
effect  on  mankind.  Up  till  Pentecost  it  might  have  been  reasonably 
pronounced  not  only  a  failure,  but  a  complete  failure.  How  clearly, 
then,  does  the  work  of  training  the  twelve  Apostles  stand  out,  as  that 
on  which  our  Lord  concentrated  more  and  more  of  His  attention 
during  the  three  years.  In  spite  of  controversies  that  have  raged 
around  the  subject,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  sound  knowledge  in  this  way.  Again,  the  meaning  of  Judgment  may 
be*  taught  by  the  simple  expedient  of  letting  in  light  on  a  dark  room, 
and  showing  how  the  colours  of  different  objects  become  immediately 
manifest,  and,  lastly,  the  tremendous  subject  of  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  should  never  be  dissociated  from  the  fact  that  to  a  really  bad 
man  there  is  no  punishment  so  severe  as  the  fellowship  with  goodness. 
But  on  the  present  occasion  I  shall  not  be  expected  to  do  more  than 
give  some  fragmentary  suggestions  on  these  great  subjects,  and,  such 
as  they  are,  they  are,  perhaps,  applicable  to  the  time  of  youth  rather 
than  childhood.  Let  us,  however,  remember  that  the  object  is  to 
counteract  the  child's  tendency  to  leave  his  religious  knowledge 
suspended  in  the  air,  away  from  the  affairs  of  earth,  and  to  believe  that 
only  people  of  a  certain  temperament,  mostly  women,  care  enough  about 
such  things  to  resolutely  apply  spiritual  motives  to  ordinary  problems  ; 
and  that  for  the  rest  of  mankind  they  are  not  seriously  meant  to  be 
more  than  a  nebulous  and  unpractical  dream.  Is  it  not  perfectly 
obvious,  then,  that  fathers  are  urgently  required  to  take  in  hand  some- 
thing of  this  necessary  work  ?  However  busy  they  be,  there  is  nothing 
that  presses  upon  them  with  so  direct  a  claim  as  to  see  that,  as  far  as 
in  them  lies,  their  own  children  shall  have  the  Christian  message  fairly 
and  fully  and  considerately  given  to  them  ;  and  that  this  message  shall 
be  from  the  first  not  only  blended  with  the  gentler  associations  of  a 
mother's  influence,  but  with  all  that  a  father  can  add  to  it  of  strength 
and  manliness  and  common-sense. 

Example.  It  is  clear  that  the  best  part  of  a  parent's  religious 
example  must  be  the  outcome  of  his  own  deeply-laid  religious  con- 
victions, and  must  be  unconsciously  exercised  on  those  with  whom  he 
lives,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more  than  a  very  few  words 
on  this  part  of  the  subject.  But  it  is  well  to  insist  that  English  people, 
•especially  English  fathers,  even  those  of  solid  religious  ^ith,  are  in 
danger  of  hiding  their  convictions  and  their  earnestness  from  their  own 
children.  We  all  know  the  value  of  a  strong  reserved  character  quite 
free  from  cant  and  unreal  emotion  ;  but  still  it  is  possible  to  go  too  far 
in  the  fear  of  being  unmasculine  and  insincere.  I  have  heard  that  it 
was  not  until  fifty  years  after  our  conquest  of  India  that  the  natives 
discovered  that  we  had  any  religion  at  all ;  and  then  it  was  only 
because  there  was  a  mention  of  the  name  of  the  Deity  in  a  royal 
proclamation.  I  don't  know  if  any  of  us  feel  a  pride  in  this  result  of  a 
national  characteristic ;  but  even  if  we  do  we  may  admit  that  a  similar 
result  in  our  own  homes  may  be  disastrous.  Why  is  it  that  so  many 
ChuTchpeople  at  the  present  day  are  dropping  the  old  custom  of  saying 
grace  at  meals?  No  doubt  there  are  inconveniences;  guests  don't 
expect  it,  and  people  come  in  late,  and  so  forth ;  and  the  upshot  is 
that  the  children  are  made  to  say  grace  when  they  are  going  to  eat  and 
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drink,  but  they  see  their  parents  abstain  from  doing  so.  Could  any- 
thing be  conceived  more  likely  to  train  them  to  the  belief  that  religious 
observances  are  things  meant  for  nurses,  governesses,  and  children,  but 
are  not  gravely  supposed  by  sensible,  practical  men  to  affect  the  tenour 
of  ordinary  life.  Believe  me,  boys  show  a  remarkable  readiness  daily 
to  do,  because  they  are  told  to,  things  they  don't  understand ;  but  no 
less  remarkable  is  their  readiness  to  leave  these  things  off  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  think  for  themselves. 

Once  more.  Religiously-minded  parents  attend  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. Surely  their  c]pildren  ought  to  know  what  they  are  doing. 
Could  it  not  be  arranged  that  at  least  once  in  the  parish  before 
confirmation  a  child  should  be  present  at  the  greatest  act  of  Christian 
worship,  as  a  privilege,  and  often  some  elementary  instruction  given  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Catechism  ?  Of  course  this  may  be  overdone,  like  any 
other  good  thing.  But  what  is  there  to  be  afraid  of  in  a  carefully 
limited  use  of  this  solemn  object  lesson  in  religion  ?  Once  seen  it  will 
not  be  forgotten.  I  am  told  that  among  some  Dissenters  it  is  allowed  ; 
and  certainly  a  single  attendance  such  as  I  am  advocating  ought  not  to 
be  a  mark  of  any  particular  school  of  thought  among  Churchpeople. 
Even  if  it  were,  let  us  ask  ourselves  why  all  object  lessons  in  spiritual 
things  are  to  be  considered  dangerous,  when  we  are  all  learning  to  use 
them  in  things  intellectual.  No  doubt  true  religion  will  be  in  the 
heart :  but  a  growing  boy  requires  some  evidence  that  it  is  there,  or  he 
will  come  to  suspect  that  it  is  nowhere  at  all. 

In  conclusion,  it  cannot  be  amiss  for  all  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  religious  education  of  the  home  to  remind  themselves  frequently  of 
the  tremendous  fact  that  the  Omnipotent  God  has  so  committed  the 
welfare  of  each  young  soul  to  those  by  whom  it  is  trained,  that  though 
all  the  imperceptible  growth  in  the  spiritual  life  is  His  gift,  the  share  in 
the  work  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  man  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
final  issue,  no  less  so  than  the  preparing  of  the  soil  of  the  earth  for  the 
glory  of  the  perfect  flower. 


ADDRESSES. 
The   Rev.  John    Percival,  LL.D.,    Head-master  of  Rugby. 

In  responding  to  the  invitation  given  me  by  the  committee,  I  feel  that  for  the  moment 
this  evening  I  am  standing  before  you  as  the  representative  of  the  public  schools.  I 
do  not  propose  in  the  few  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  to  deal  with  any  other  portion 
of  the  field  of  education,  and  I  would  desire  you  to  remember  as  an  important  point 
in  connection  with  my  part  in  the  discussion  that  the  public  schools  of  England  must 
be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  nation.  And  I  suppose  that,  with  whatever 
feelings  we  make  the  confession,  we  all  confess  that  the  nation  and  the  Church  are 
not  practically  co-extensive.  That  means,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  public  schools, 
that  we  are  expected  to  receive  not  only  the  sons  of  Churchmen,  but  the  sons  of  any 
other  Englishmen  who  wish  to  send  them  to  us.  This  leads  me  to  make  two 
remarks.  One,  that  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  the  masters  of  the  public 
schools  have,  as  a  general  rule,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  best,  so  far  as  i>ossible, 
for  the  religious  education  of  their  school  to  be  given  to  all  these  growing  boys 
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tc^ether,  and  that  they  should  not  be  cut  up  into  sections  or  sects.  My  firm  belief  is 
that  this  has  been  a  wise  policy,  and  that  those  who  desire  to  interfere  with  it  are 
treading  upon  dangerous  ground,  which  may  give  way  under  their  feet.  I  hope  this 
policy  will  be  continued,  because  I  believe  that  no  other  policy  can,  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent,  strengthen  the  power  of  the  English  Church  over  the  English 
nation. 

It  is  thirty-one  years  since  I  became  a  head-master,  and  during  the  course  of  these 

years  I  have  had,  I  suppose,  as  many  sons  of  Nonconformists  entrusted  to  my  charge 

as  any  public  schoolmaster  in  England  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  these  years  I  have 

never  received  a  boy  as  a  boarder  into  one  of  our  houses  whose  parents  have  objected 

to  allow  the  boy  to  conform  to  all  our  religious  services  and  our  Biblical  instruction. 

And  what  has  been  the  result  ?     I  can  point  to  one  and  another  of  the  men,  who  are 

influential  in  England  at  this  moment,  who  are  ten  times  better  friends  of  the  Church 

than  they  would  ever  have  been — some  of  them   being  actually  members  of  the 

Church — if  when  they  were  sent  to  school  they  had  been  put  into  a  Nonconformist 

division  instead  of  being  brought  up  simply  as  members  of  the  school.     I  feel  that 

this  discussion,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  public  schools,  may  be  taken  as  intended  to  put 

these  schools  on  their  defence  in  this  matter.    There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  public 

discussion  of  late  years  on  this  question  of  the  religious  education  in  our  public 

schools,  and  I  have  observed  that  there  has  generally  been  a  note  of  complaint  in  the 

discussion  as  if  we  were  not  doing  our  duty,  or  not  doing  the  whole  of  our  duty.    I 

would  ask  those  who  entertain  that  feeling,  if  they  happen  to  be  over  sixty  years  of 

age,  and  if  they  know  anything  at  first-hand  of  religious  education  in  public  schools 

at  present,  to  compare  their  recollections  of  their  own  school  days  and  what  they 

know  of  what  is  now  being  done,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  they  will  be  bound  to 

confess  that  the  religious  education  given  in  our  schools  at  this  moment  is  far  better 

than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.     It  is  far  less  perfunctory,  there  is  far  more  thought, 

greater  earnestness  and  prayer  spent  upon  it  than  I  venture  to  think  was  spent  then, 

and  I  should  like  to  add  one  other  remark  which  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  such  a 

meeting  as  this ;    I  know  of  my  own  experience  that  a  great  deal  of  the  very  best 

religious  instruction  in  the  highest  sense — the  best  spiritual  Christian  instruction  in 

our  schools,  is  given  by  laymen.    I  should  like  to  say  further,  that  my  experience  has 

led  to  this  conclusion  :  That,  however  defective  our  religious  education  may  be,  it  is 

not  relatively  bad  as  compared  with  the  education  which  those  who  are  bred  outside 

of  the  public  schools  obtain.     In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 

being  the  examining  chaplain  to  a  bishop  for  a  great  many  years,  so  that  I  have 

examined  a  great  many  clergymen,  or  a  grtat  many  who  were  about  to  become 

clergymen,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come — I  came  to  it  long  ago,  and  I 

still  adhere  to  it— as  the  result  of  experience  is  this,  that  those  who  generally  passed 

the  best  examination  for  Holy  Orders  were  public  school  men,  and  that  sometimes 

those  who  passed  the  very  worst  were  Churchmen  of  extremely  strong  views,  but  of 

very  little  knowledge.     I  believe  that  the  real  question  which  is  in  the  minds  of  a 

great  many  of  those  who  are  discussing  religious  education  in  our  public  schools  at 

this  moment  is,  not  whether  we  give  religious  education,  but  '«%hetber  we  give  Church 

education.     I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  the  minds  of  many  persons 

this  underlying  assumption   that  our  education   is  not  sufHciently  of  the  Church 

character. 

This  leads  me  to  my  second  remark.  Beaiing  in  mind  that  our  public  schools  are 
national  institutions,  if  we  as  Churchmen  make  an  attempt  to  lay  an  exclusive  grasp  upon 
them,  which  those  outside  will  consider  to  be  unfair,  the  probable  result  will  be  that, 
instead  of  our  being  able  to  give  the  religious  education  which  most  of  us  in  this  hall 
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look  upon  as  complete  education,  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  give  any  at  all. 
You  have  to  remember,  that  you  must,  in  dealing  with  national  education, 
keep  this  alternative  in  view — that  your  education  may  be  secularized.  Whether 
you  are  speaking  of  higher  education  or  lower,  this  has  to  be  kept  in  mind.  I  desire 
now  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  subjects  we  are  advised  to  teach.  We  head- 
masters received  a  somewhat  remarkable  resolution  not  long  ago  from  a  conference 
held  at  Sion  College,  in  which  we  were  requested  to  take  into  consideration  the 
proposition  that  the  sons  of  parents  who  are  Churchmen  should,  in  all  schools,  and 
in  all  parts  of  each  school,  be  definitely  instructed  in  Church  history  and  in  the 
Prayer-book,  as  well  as  in  the  Bible.  Those  who  drew  up  that  resolution  very 
prudently  added  a  rider  to  it.  They  abstained  from  saying  how  this  thing  was 
to  be  done,  and  requested  the  head-masters,  in  view  of  the  difBculties  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  such  a  scheme,  to  confer  and  make  suggestions.  Well,  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  were  to  carry  out  that  resolution  literally,  we  should  be  carrying  out  a 
separatist  policy,  which  would  be  certain  to  have  mischievous  results.  With  regard 
to  the  subjects  we  are  asked  to  teach,  let  me  briefly,  for  I  have  no  time  to  go  further 
into  details,  let  me  say  briefly,  as  regards  the  Prayer-book,  that  we  have  our  con- 
firmation classes,  in  which  we  do  our  best  to  teach  the  children  all  that  is  best  in  the 
Prayer-book  and  in  Church  doctrine.  But  we  believe  that  the  great  instrument  by 
which  to  make  men  love  the  Church  is  a  daily  reverent  use  of  the  Prayer-book,  rather 
than  the  controversial  teaching  of  it  in  schools.  When  we  are  asked  to  teach  Church 
history  this  raises  in  our  minds  many  questions — How,  for  instance,  do  you  desire  it 
to  be  taught  ?  and  How  has  it  been  written  ?  Any  of  us  who  have  had  experience  of 
examining  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  great  many  excellent  men  in  all  posi- 
tions in  the  Church  do  not  themselves  know  a  great  deal  about  Church  history.  I 
remember  a  case  in  the  course  of  my  experience  as  examining  chaplain,  in  which  it 
had  been  my  duty  to  examine  a  candidate  for  priest's  orders  in  the  history  of  the 
English  Reformation.  He  had  been  able  to  tell  me  hardly  anything  at  all  about  the 
English  Reformation,  and  on  my  venturing  to  suggest  to  him  that  he  had  not  shown 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  replied  to  me — he  was  one  of  those  meii 
with  very  strong  opinions — "  I  consider  that  the  history  of  the  English  Reformation 
has  yet  to  be  written."  He  may  possibly  be  in  this  room  to-night,  but  I  was  not 
able  to  recommend  him  on  that  occasion  to  the  Bishop.  There  is,  however,  one 
field  of  Church  history  rich  in  endless  lessons,  and  full  of  interest  for  the  young, 
which  we  ought  to  cultivate  far  more  assiduously  than  we  have  yet  done,  the  bio- 
graphics  of  good  and  great  men  and  women.  But,  after  all,  our  chief  duty  must 
always  be  to  teach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  presented  to  us  in  the  New  Testament. 
If  we  succeed  in  that,  we  may  hope  to  stand  before  our  Master  as  servants  who  have 
been  not  unfaithful ;  if  we  fail  in  it,  nothing  else  will  redeem  the  failure. 

I  venture  to  conclude  with  a  word  of  warning  to  our  militant  ecclesiastical  critics.  Dur- 
ing the  last  half  century  we  have  seen  in  England  a  marvellous  growth  of  Church  senti- 
ment, life,  and  activity,  and  as  being  in  the  main  a  peaceful  growth,  in  which  Churchmen 
have  devoted  themselves,  often  with  splendid  selfsacrifice,  to  the  Christ-like  conflict 
with  ignorance  and  sin,  and  to  all  good  works,  it  has  been  a  hi;^hly  beneficent  growth  ; 
but  there  are  signs  in  the  air  that  Churchmen  in  some  quarters,  flushed  with  the  idea 
that  they  have  become  strong  and  irresistible,,  are  eager  to  enter  on  an  aggressive, 
separatist,  sacerdotal  policy.  And  if  they  have  given  any  attention  to  this  Church 
history  which  they  call  upon  us  to  teach  to  our  pupils,  or  have  learnt  any  of  its  lessons, 
it  is  surprising  that  they  should  need  to  be  reminded  how,  in  every  age  and  in  every 
country  in  which  it  has  been  pursued,  this  policy  of  aggressive  dc^matism,  with  its 
sacerdotal  claims,  has  produced  an  unfailing  crop  of  disastious  and  most  unchristian 
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conflict,  and  left  behind  it  a  hateful  legacy  of  sectarian  divisions  and  bitterness,  and  even 
enmity  to  the  religion  of  Christ.  For  my  part,  I  regret  to  see  some  of  the  dignitaries  of 
our  Church  inclined  to  show  a  mistaken  and  excessive  tenderness — I  had  almost  said 
timidity — in  dealing  with  the  shortsighted  advocates  of  this  aggressive  policy  ;  and  I 
would  appeal  to  all  who  really  love  the  Church  of  England  to  set  their  faces  against 
it,  for  it  can  bring  nothing  but  ultimate  disaster  to  the  cause  they  have  at  heart.  It 
is  not  by  such  a  policy,  nor  by  means  of  those  who  would  drag  us  into  it — non  tali 
aiixilio  ftec  defensoribiis  istis — that  the  Church  will  fulBl  her  divine  mission,  or  win 
her  legitimate  and  enduring  triumphs. 


The  Chairman. 

I  Mi;CH  regret  to  have  to  announce  that  information  has  reached  the  Secretary  to-day 
that  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P.,  through  ill-health,  is  prevented  from  being  present. 


The  Rev.  Wm.  MURDOCH  JOHNSTON,  Vicar  of  East 

Twickenham. 

The  able  speech  of  Dr.  Percival  has  placed  me  at  considerable  disadvantage.  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  religious  education  in  many  of  our  schools  might  in  some 
respects  be  improved,  that  the  Church  teaching  might  be  extended,  and  that  we 
should  not  be  reduced  to  what  I  regard,  and  cannot  help  regarding,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  the  times — non-denominational  religious  instruction.  I 
believe  wc  are  confronted  with  two  chief  dangers.  There  is  one  danger  in  the 
purely  secular  education  which  destroys  that  which  is  spiritual,  and  narrows  our  life  to 
simple  materialism  ;  while,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  which  is  now  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  fashion  prevailing  .more  or  less  in  some  of  our  public 
schools,  the  system  of  non-denominational  education,  wrongs  and  d^rades  the 
intellect  of  men  by  taking  from  its  grasp  the  great  dogmas  of  Christianity.  I  cannot 
but  regard  this  materialism  on  one  side,  and  the  limitation  of  the  intellect  upon  the 
other,  as  two  grave  and  serious  dangers  to  the  religious  future  of  this  country.  And 
because  I  feel  that  religious  instruction  of  some  kind  is  a  matter  of  universal  desire, 
I  cannot  but  deplore  the  fact  that  non-denominational  education  tends  to  be  the  most 
sectarian  of  all ;  that,  while  it  ignores,  it  does  not  obliterate  the  ancient  distinctions 
lietween  God's  people,  but  rather  creates  and  accentuates  new  ones ;  that  while  it 
devotes  its  attention  to  that  misty  meadow  of  doctrine  which  is  the  common  property 
of  all,  it  weakens  the  influence  of  a  Gospel  that  in  its  fulness  is  the  power  of  God,  and 
reduces  the  scope  and  extent  of  a  religion  which  the  Catholic  Church  is  bound  by 
everything  which  it  holds  most  sacred  and  most  dear  to  teach  as  far  as  is  possible  to 
its  children. 

Dr.  Percival  has  referred  to  the  movement  which  was  marked  by  a  large  meeting  in 
Sion  College  last  year.  That  movement  began  in  my  own  diocese  of  London,  and  I 
am  happy  to  state  that  it  owes  its  inception  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  this  Congress, 
Canon  Teignmouth  Shore.  It  was  a  motion  of  his,  which  was  carried  at  the  London 
Diocesan  Conference,  that  first  brought  the  matter  before  the  public.  His  resolution 
was  followed  by  another  in  1890,  and  upon  that  the  Bishop  of  London  appointed  a 
committee  to  make  examination  of  the  facts  and  report  to  the  Conference.  I  was  asked 
by  the  other  members  of  the  committee  to  collect  information  throughout  the  diocese 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  religious  instruction  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
society.  That  investigation  was  not  inquisitorial,  and  its  result  was  not  detrimental 
to  the  great  reputation  of  any  of  the  public  schools ;  for  no  institutions,  I  believe,  have 
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done  so  much  for  the  youth,  the  manhood,  and  the  present  position  of  England  as  the 
public  schools  under  such  men  as  Dr.  Percival. 

There  were  two  divisions  of  the  enquiry  which  we  resolved  to  make — first,  an  enquiry 
into  religious  instruction  in  upper  and  middle-class  schools ;  and,  second,  an  enquiry 
into  religious  instruction  at  home.  "With  regard  to  the  first,  we  found  that  the  lime 
given  to  it  varied  greatly,  and  in  some  instances  was  as  little  as  one  hour  in  the  whole 
week.  In  the  next  place,  we  asked  what  were  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  we  were 
told  that  wherever  there  was  any  instruction  at  all  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  invariably 
taught,  but  that  sometimes  the  teaching  was  limited  to  the  mere  reading  of  a  portion 
of  the  Bible  every  morning.  We  found  that  the  Catechism  was  taught  pretty  often, 
the  Prayer-book  rarely,  and  Church  history  very  seldom  indeed.  **  What  is  the  tone 
of  the  teaching  ?  "  we  asked  next.  Of  course  on  the  tone  of  the  teaching  depends  in 
a  great  measure  the  result  and  the  effect  of  the  teaching,  and  we  found  that  in  almost 
every  case  the  reply  was  made  that  it  was  simply  intellectual.  W-e  were  told,  and  told 
with  sad  and  awful  reiteration,  that  the  predominating  object  of  the  teachers  in  many 
schools  was  to  pass  creditably  the  local  examinations  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We 
were  told  also  that  tliese  examinations  were  prepared  for  in  exactly  the  same  manner, 
and  with  precisely  the  same  kind  of  material,  as  the  examinations  in  English  history, 
or  in  French,  in  Greek,  or  in  German. 

Let  me  refer  now  to  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Guardian  only  the  other 
day.  It  was  written  by  an  anonymous  correspondent,  but  it  got  an  important  and 
prominent  position  in  that  newspaper.  It  was  signed  ''An  Ex- Assistant-Master."  He 
told  us  that  when  he  was  teaching  in  a  public  school,  he  had  what  he  called  a  shave- 
ling manual  of  religious  instruction.  He  told  us  that  he  used  the  manual  in  its  particular 
and  exact  phraseology.  He  asked  his  questions  in  the  phraseology  of  the  manual,  and 
he  demanded  answers  in  exactly  the  same  phraseology ;  and  he  assures  us  that  daring 
the  whole  time  of  his  experience  as^  teacher  in  a  public  school  he  never  attempted  to 
upset  or  destroy,  or  in  any  way  disquiet  the  views  of  his  pupils.  He  tells  us,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  his  enthusiasm  as  a  grammarian.  He  boasts  of  the  fact  that  when 
he  taught  the  particles  of  the  Greek  language  he  aroused  a  responsive  enthusiasm, 
an  ardour,  and  an  ambition  in  his  pupils  which  was  delightful  to  his  heart ;  and 
yet  he  confesses  that  in  the  profoundest  interest  of  these  pupils  he  never  had  the 
curiosity  to  inquire  into  their  religious  opinions  ;  he  never  had  the  friendship  to 
stand  by  a  boy  and  help  him  in  the  difficulties  of  his  soul,  and  the  whole  of  his 
spiritual  influence  was  frittered  away  upon  this  *'  shaveling  manual "  of  religious 
instruction.  This  was  the  kind  of  instruction  which  was  given  in  his  school ;  and  it 
is  against  such  as  this  that  we  protest  with  all  our  power. 

When  we  turned  to  the  question  of  family  education,  we  were  not  surprised  to 
find  that  one  of  the  most  respected  clergymen  of  the  Diocese  of  London  said  he  was 
informed  by  the  head-master  of  one  of  the  public  schools  that  many  of  the  children 
who  came  up  from  ungodly  families  were  so  utterly  ignorant  of  religious  matters  that 
they  weie  incapable  for  a  long  time  of  assimilating  religious  ideas.  So  strange  and 
alien  was  religious  instruction  to  their  minds  in  the  past,  that  it  required  some  length 
of  time  in  the  discipline  of  the  school  to  make  their  minds  capable  of  thinking  about 
God  dt  all.  The  question  of  family  education  reduced  itself  to  an  extremely  simple 
fact,  that  the  parents  of  these  children  generally  left  the  religious  teaching  to  the 
governess,  who  very  often  was  a  Lutheran,  and  not  infrequently  was  a  French  Roman 
Catholic. 

Well,  we  reported  upon  these  matters,  and  the  Conference  of  the  Diocese  of  London 
was  kind  enough  to  accept  our  recommendations.  I  will  now  proceed  to  consider 
some  of  these  remedies.     The  Archbishop  stated  last  year  that  he  had  received  letters 
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from  masters  of  public  schools  in  which  they  assured  him  their  whole  heart  was  set 
upon  the  religious  instruction  of  their  pupils,  and  tliere  is  no  doubt  the  public  schools 
are  doing  (as  they  think)  the  utmost  they  can.     But  let  me  say  this,  that  we  demand, 
as  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  the  teaching  in  these  schools  for  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  as  good  and  as  extensive  as  the  best 
religious  education  which  is  given  in  our  best  national  schools.     My  distinguished 
friend,  the  learned   Professor   of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  great   University  of 
Dublin,  has  told  me  since  I  came  into  this  hall  that  he  has  been  for  many  years  a 
catechetical  examiner  there,  and  he  has  found  that  the  very  worst  answers  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  in  the  Prayer-book  have  been  given  by  boys  upon  whom  there  has  been 
spent  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  and  he  says,  in  contra-distinction,  that  the  best 
answers  he  has  received  anywhere  were  given  by  boys  trained  in  elementary  Church 
schools.     With  regard  to  the  scholars,  we  contend  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  should 
be  taught  in  the  full  and  complete  manner  in  which  they  have  been  delivered  to  us. 
We  insist  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  Church  Catechism  in  its  full  meaning  should  be 
taught  to  Church  children  ;  that  the  Prayer-book  should  be  used  for  their  benefit,  not 
only  in  the  usual  daily  services,  but  also,  where  possible,  in  the  class-rooms ;  and 
that  the  much-neglected  subject  of  Church  history  should  be  taken  up  as  a  portion 
— an  essential  portion — of  the  history  of  the  English  nation.    We  also  ask  that  the 
teachers  should  be  not  merely  men  of  scholarship  and  intellect,  but  men  who  have 
thought  deeply,  earnestly,  and  conscientiously  upon  matters  of  religion,   that  they 
should  be  men  imbued  with  devotion  to  their  God,  and  that  they  should  live  conscien* 
tiously  and  openly  the  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     It  is,  therefore,  that  we  appeal 
to  the  whole  Church  of  England,  and  we  ask  that,  whatever  the  difficulties  at  the 
present  moment  may  be,  there  shall  be  secured,  as  far  as  we  can — not  merely  in  the 
schools  which  are  elementary,  but  also  in  the  schools  which  rise  to  the  higher  ranks 
of  our  population — the  fulness  of  a  religious  education,  which  will  embrace  the  whole 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  which,  without  any  reserve,  and  certainly 
without  bigotry,  or  any  breath  of  intolerance,  will  hand  down  the  noble  teaching 
of  the  past  to  a  nobler  generation  in  the  future. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Ven.  J.  M.  WILSON,  Archdeacon  of  Manchester ;  Vicar 

of  S.  Chad's,  Rochdale. 

This  discussion  has  already  traversed  a  great  deal  of  ground.  We  have  got  far  from 
the  important  subject  introduced  by  the  Dean  of  S.  Asaph.  We  have  heard  from 
him  the  great  dangers  to  religious  education  in  secondary  schools  in  Wales.  We  have 
had  a  most  valuable  and  deeply  religious  speech  from  the  Head-master  of  Haileybury 
College.  We  have  had  a  speech,  which  has  raised  still  higher  the  tone  of  the  whole  dis- 
cussion— because  he  was  speaking  from  great  experience  and  proved  success — from 
the  Head-master  of  Rugby  School ;  and  we  have  had  such  a  speech  as  the  Congress 
always  thoroughly  enjoys  from  Mr.  Murdoch  Johnston.  His  whole  position  shows 
the  danger  we  are  in  in  attempting  to  draw  deductions  in  so  intricate  a  matter  as 
education  from  a  single  principle,  however  clearly  we  may  grasp  it,  and  however  plain 
and  beneficent  it  may  seem  to  us.  It  is  argued  that  since  our  public  schools  are  Church 
schools,  it  follows  by  logical  necessity  that  we  should  teach  in  them  the  Church  doc- 
trine in  all  its  completeness.  It  is  asked,  who  can  possibly  dispute  such  a  conclusion 
as  that  ?  But  in  education,  as  in  politics,  and  as  in  economics,  or  any  other  practical 
subject,  you  cannot  deduce  a  conclusion  from  one  principle,  however  clear  it  may  be. 
Practical  conclusions  arise  from  a  combination  of  many  considerations.    One  of  these 
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considerations  has  been  put  before  you  by  Dr.  Percival — that  our  schools  are  public 
schools  ;  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  to  the  Nonconformist  part  of  the  popula- 
tion if  we  deprived  them  of  the  right  of  sending  their  sons  to  public  schools ;   and  if 
we  either  secretly,  which  would  be  base,  taught  them  those  Church  doctrines  which 
would  be  offensive  to  them  ;  or  if  we  did  it  openly,  and  waved  the  flag  of  the  Prayer- 
book  in  their  faces,  we  should  provoke  the  establishment  of  rival  public  schools,  and 
we  should  provoke  that  fatal  split  in  the  higher  education  of  the  country  which  has 
worked  all  the  mischief  and  danger  in  our  elementary  education.     ('*  No,  no.")     I 
know  these  things  are  not  popular  with  the  Church  Congress,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  ought  to  be  said.     In  the  next  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  public 
schools  are  closely  connected  with  our  universities,  so  closely  tiiat  they  are  sure  to 
reflect  the  tone  of  the  universities,  whatever  that  may  be.     Mr.  Murdoch  Johnston  has 
with  great  eloquence  told  us  what  the  assistant-masters  ought  to  be — men  of  all  sorts 
of  learning,  and  especially  in  Church  history  and  doctrine — men  of  the  highest  char- 
acter and  devotion,  and  high  principles,  and  I  know  not  what  besides.     I  am  an 
examiner  of  the  clergy,  as  Archdeacon  of  Manchester,  and  I  cannot  say  I  have  found 
an  abundant  supply  of  such  men  even  for  the  sacred  office  of  the  pastoral  clergy.    Are 
we  to  expect  such  men  as  candidates  for  the  teaching  office  in  our  public  schools,  if  we 
cannot  get  them  even  for  the  clergy  ?     But  I  was  saying  that  our  public  schools  are 
closely  associated  with  our  universities,  and  I  would  have  you  to  remember  that  the 
universities  arose,  so  far  as  their  historical  origin  can  be  traced,  in  a  reaction  against 
the  idea  that  the  highest  education  should  only  be  in  monastic  institutions.     The 
universities  were  a  protest  against  the  exclusively  clerical  and  ecclesiastical  education. 
They  were  not  monastic  in  origin,  but  the  reverse;  and  our  public  schools  are  similarly 
a  protest  against  an  exclusively  clerical  domination  in  the  higher  education  of  England. 
It  is  possible  for  us,  of  course,  to  have  clerical  seminaries,  and  there  are  certain  schools 
well  known  to  you,  which  are  on  the  fringe  of  the  great  public  schools,  and  which 
were  started  in  accordance  with  these  principles.     Some  of  these  have  been  already 
bankrupt.     I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  them  have  attained  any  very  great  distinction. 
(Cries  of  "  No,  no.")     I  am  only  saying,  I  am  aware  of  no  great  distinction  in  their 
intellectual  performances.     They  have  certainly  not  risen  to  the  rank  of  the  great 
public  schools  in  England.     Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  attempts  have  been 
made  more  than  once  in  regard  to  the  great  public  schools  of  England,  under  head- 
masters of  the  very  highest  distinction,  and  of  the  highest  personal  character,  to  give 
them  precisely  this  distinctive  Church  of  England  tone  which  you  are  asking  for,  and 
if  you  know  the  history  of  the  public  schools  as  well  as  I  do  you  would  recall  them — (a 
laugh).     I  am  not  speaking  of  recent  circumstances  in  this  county  ;  I  am  speaking  of 
things  which  happened  thirty  or  more  years  a<;o,  and  I  do  not  like  to  mention  names, 
but  the  thing  has  been  proved  again  and  again.     You  would  recall  that  it  is  disastrous 
to  the  public  schools  to  attempt  to  put  upon  them  any  highly  distinctive  character. 
Moreover,  in  speaking  of  the  teaching  of  Church  doctrine,  and  the  Prayer-book,  and 
Church  history,  there  is  a  degree  of  uncertainty  what   Church  doctrine  and   what 
Church  history  you  mean.     I  ask  you  whether  it  is  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
according  to  Knox-Little — (**  No,  no.") — or  according  to  Archdeacon  Farrar  ?    ("  No, 
no.*')     We  are  divided  upon  the  subject,   you  see.     The  bell  has  warned  me  that  I 
cannot  prosecute  this  interesting  subject ;    and  I   have  only  time  to  say  one  thing  to 
you.     We  have  what  has  been  called  by  the  great  Head -master  of  Balliol  Collie 
—who  has  recently  passed  away,  and  whom  we  all  deplore — we  have   the  system  of 
great  public  schools,  which  he  described  to  me  as  the  most  efficient  branch  of  English 
education.     We  have  that  on  the  one  side,  and  we  have  elementary  education,  which 
is  filling  us  with  anxiety,  and  in  which  there  has  been  injustice  inflicted  on  one  side, 
now  being  met  by  corresponding  injustice  on  the  other.     We  have  got  these  two,  and 
between  these  two,  there  is  the  great,  almost  untrodden,  field  of  secondary  education. 
And  there  is  now  the  question,  how  should  we  deal  with  it  in  the  matter  of  religious 
teaching  ?    Should  we  deal  with  it  according  to  the  principles  which  have  actuated  us 
in  the  past,  in  insisting  upon  distinctive  Church  teaching  in  our  national  schools,  with 
the  disastrous  results  which  have  followed  it,  and  are  following  it  ?    We  are  in  danger, 
whether  you  know  it  or  not,  of  entirely  secularizing  elementary  education.    The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  in  secondary  schools  we  shall  follow  the  example  of  our  elementary 
education,  or  follow  the  analogy  and  example  of  what  has  been  so  eminently  success- 
ful in  the  teaching  of  our  public  schools  ?    It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  undenominational  religious  teaching.     (Hear,  hear.)     Have  gentlemen  really  for- 
gotten themselves  when  they  say  "  hear,  hear,"  to  such  a  statement  as  that  ?    Is  it  not 
possible  to  teach  the  Gospels  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  be  equally  acceptable  to 
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a  Wesleyan,  a  Congregationalist,  and  to  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
("  No,  no.")  Gentlemen  have  had  little  to  do  with  religious  education  who  would  say 
"No,  no." 

The  Ven.  E.  G.  Sandford,  Archdeacon,  Canon,  and  Chancellor 

of  Exeter  Cathedral. 

We  have  seen  the  point  of  view  of  distinguished  teachers,  and  I  think  it  might  be 
well  that  the  teachers  should  have  before  them  the  point  of  view  of  the  parents, 
because  I  am  certain  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  if  we  are  to  come  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  in  regard  to  this  most  momentous  subject,  is  that  we  should  clearly  perceive 
each  others'  standpoint.  I  believe  we  are  all  agreed  thus  far,  that  if  there  is  to  be 
religious  education  at  all  in  our  upper  and  middle  schools  there  must  be  study  of  the 
Bible,  because,  apart  from  all  controversy,  the  Bible  is  the  book  which  goes  straightest 
to  the  young  conscience,  and  it  is  the  Bible  which  imparts  most  helpfully  to  them  the 
idea  of  a  personal  God,  and  a  conception  of  God's  providence  ;  and  here  you  have, 
as  Mr.  Lyttelton  has  so  well  said,  in  the  case  of  the  young,  the  very  fundamentals 
of  religion.  But  we  are  not  all  agreed  when  we  come  next  to  consider  whether 
or  not  our  boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  Church  doctrine.  Now,  as  a  parent, 
and  a  Church  parent — and  there  are  Church  parents  as  well  as  Nonconformist 
parents — I  desire  to  say  this,  that  morals  without  doctrine  will  not  stand.  I  say  also 
this,  and  I  am  saying  nothing  extreme,  but  something  which  follows  from  the  very 
conception  of  Christianity,  that  doctrine  is  not  an  appendix  to  Christianity,  but  is  of 
its  very  essence.  Christianity  implies  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Incarnation  implies 
the  Clmrch,  and  the  Church  rests  on  historical  fact,  and  doctrine  is  but  the  spiritual 
expression  of  historical  fact.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  fact  creates  doctrine,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  doctrine  safeguards  fact,  and  if  the  doctrine  goes  the  facts  will  go  with 
the  doctrine,  because  they  will  no  longer  be  connected  through  doctrine  with  the 
supply  of  spiritual  necessities.  Therefore,  we  want  Christian  doctrines  taught  in  our 
public  schools,  those  schools  which  are  connected  with  the  nation,  and  connected  also, 
thank  God,  with  the  Church  of  England.  Yes,  and  we  want  Church  history  also, 
and  for  this  reason,  and  I  trust  this  will  commend  itself  to  men  of  liberal  mind  ; 
Christianity  is  not  a  system  only,  but  it  is  a  life — a  continuous  vitality — and  Church 
history  is  the  record  of  that  vitality,  and  Church  history — if  it  be  taught  as  the  men  of 
intelligence  in  the  English  public  schools  arc  able  to  teach  it,  whatever  be  the  actual 
manuals  available  for  their  use — Church  history,  if  it  be  rightly  taught,  shows  Christ 
and  His  Spirit  at  work  through  the  ages.  It  bridges  over  the  gap  between  the  past 
and  the  present.  It  brings  the  Christ  of  the  past  into  the  present,  and  if  a  boy  has 
grasped  lust  the  fundamental  idea  of  Church  history,  he  has  come  to  realize  what  it  is 
so  hard  for  a  boy  to  realize,  that  the  Christ  who  died,  and  who  rose  again,  is  not  far 
away  from  him  in  the  infinite  distance,  but  that  He  has  ever  lived,  and  that  He  lives 
still.  And  then  we  shall  see  how  it  is  that  these  things  ought  to  be  taught.  They 
ought  to  be  taught  clearly  but  simply,  not  polemically,  but  from  a  positive  point  of 
view  ;  taught,  not  with  relation  to  minute  details  and  pedantic  distinctions,  but  with 
reference  to  the  graver  matters  of  the  law.  Above  all,  they  ought  to  be  taught  with 
real  life  behind  them,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  are  so  anxious  as  to  who  the 
men  should  be  who  teach  our  boys  and  girls  what  they  should  believe.  We  do  not 
want — far  from  it — to  put  the  masters  of  the  public  schools  on  the  defensive,  but  we  want 
to  say  that  we  stand  by  them  as  best  we  can  in  an  endeavour  to  secure  real  Christian 
men  as  teachers.  We  know  what  was  the  strength  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Arnold  and 
Dr.  Temple.  We  cannot  expect  a  like  force,  but  we  desire  men  with  something  of  a 
like  spirit — men  for  whom  Christianity  is  still  a  living  power,  men  who,  though  they 
may  have  breadth  of  view,  and  may  not  be  in  all  respects  precisely  of  the  same 
opinions  with  ourselves,  yet  commend  Christianity  and  the  Church  because  of  what 
they  themselves  are,  and  because  it  is  so  plain  that  what  they  are  their  faith  has 
helped  to  make  them. 


The  Rev.  J.  Wycliffe  Gedge,  M.A.,  Rector  of  S.  Anthony's, 

Stepney. 

I  HAVE  ventured  to  send  in  my  card  because  I  have  been  a  good  deal  in  touch  with 
some  of  the  schemes  which  have  been  at  work  with  regard  to  religious  education  at 
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home.  I  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  religious  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  present  day,  but  I  know  that  when  I  was  a  boy  at  King  Edward's  school, 
Birmingham,  under  a  former  Bishop  of  Manchester  as  head-master,  and  my  father  as 
second  master  for  many  years,  and  with  such  scholars  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Bishops  Lightfoot  and  Dr.  Westcott,  there  was  very  high-class  teaching  in 
religious  knowledge  to  the  boys  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  With  regard  to  the 
present  day,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  need  in  secondary  education 
of  a  more  definite  instruction  in  Church  principles.  It  meets  us  on  all  sides.  It 
meets  me  as  rector  of  an  East  End  parish  in  London,  when  the  young  men  and  young 
women — factory  lasses  and  working-men — come  as  teachers  to  our  Sunday  schools. 
They  come  to  us  to  be  taught  that  they  may  be  able  to  teach  the  children  of  the 
working  classes.  It  meets  us  in  the  middle  and  higher  grades  of  life,  and  it  is  met 
by  that  great  development  of  lectures  in  higher  education  as  known  to  me  in  the 
dioceses  of  Winchester  and  London.  When  I  was  a  country  rector  in  the  Win^ 
Chester  diocese  a  few  years  ago,  this  higher  religious  education  had  just  begun  to  be 
developed,  and  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  for  a  short  time  a  lecturer  under  that  scheme, 
and  to  give  lectures  on  the  Prayer-book  and  the  distinctive  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  a  class  composed  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  country  gentry,  sitting 
side  by  side  with  the  assistants  in  the  shops  of  the  county  town.  There  was  in  that 
country  diocese,  as  there  is  now  in  London,  a  decided  thirst  for  this  distinctive 
teaching  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  received  yesterday  the 
scheme  of  the  London  diocese,  as  the  lectures  are  now  being  arranged  for  the  winter, 
and  I  find  that  these  are  being  extended  wider  and  wider  every  day,  and  that  the  same 
middle  and  upper  classes  in  London  are  thirsting  for  knowledge,  and  that  lecturers 
under  the  diocesan  scheme  are  doing  their  work  in  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
centres.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  during  this  coming  winter  there  will  be 
thousands  of  persons  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  receiving  definite  instruction  in 
the  great  dioctee  of  London.  I  turn  to  another  class  of  schools,  and  I  was  sorry  to 
hear  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester  give  a  sort  of  sneer  at  these  intermediate  middle 
class  Church  schools.  They  may  not,  they  cannot  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  compete 
with  the  great  public  schools. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Manchester. 

I  WAS  not  speaking  of  middle  class  schools. 

The  Rev.  J.  Wycliffe   Gedge. 

I  BEG  pardon.  I  wish  to  say  something  of  what  is  being  done  for  the 
middle  class  schools.  There  is  a  great  scheme  at  work  called  the  *'  Church 
Schools  Company."  Archdeacon  Emery,  whom  we  all  know,  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  this,  and  he  tells  me  that  there  are  twenty-eight  or  twenty- 
nine  of  these  Church  middle  class  schools  scattered  about  the  country.  Their 
number  is  yearly  increasing,  and  there  are  now  some  2,300  children  of  the  middle 
classes  in  these  schools.  They  have  the  conscience  clause  just  the  same  as  in  all  the 
primary  schools  in  the  country,  but  so  far  from  there  being  any  difficulty  in  the 
scholars  receiving  distinctive  Church  teaching,  which  is  taught  in  these  schools,  he 
tells  me  that  not  ten  per  cent,  are  withdrawn  from  the  Church  teaching.  I  think  that 
will  be  evidence  that  in  the  middle  classes  of  our  land  there  is  a  good  deal  of  good 
sound  religious  instruction  going  on  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  We 
have  had  a  question  raised  by  one  speaker  as  to  what  Church  teaching  is  to  be  taught. 
I  venture  to  answer,  **  the  teaching  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  nothing  but  the  Prayer- 
book."  I  had,  not  long  ago,  charge  of  a  class  of  pupil  teachers  who  came  from 
board  schools  in  the  London  diocese.  I  was  asked  to  talce  a  class  in  the  Prayer-book, 
and  I  began  by  asking  a  few  preliminary  questions.  I  began  with  the  title  page  of 
the  Prayer-book,  and  seeing  that  the  title  page  speaks  of  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  I  asked  how  many  sacraments  there  were,  and  the  answers  varied 
between  five  and  twenty.  How  they  got  hold  of  these  particular  numbers  I  do  not 
know,  but  when  I  asked  how  many  orders  there  were  in  the  ministry  I  was  told  there 
were  three,  and  when  I  asked  what  they  were,  I  was  told  '*  bishops,  rectors,  and 
curates."  These,  you  understand,  were  Church  girls  teaching  in  London  board 
schools.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  had  previously  been  instructed  on  the 
"  higher  "  system  or  on  the  **  lower  "  syslem.  I  tried  to  teach  them  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  as  taught  in  the  Prayer-book.     And  so  there  is  this  desire  for  knowledge 
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of  Church  principles,  and  we  are  trying  to  dq  something  to  supply  the  want.  I  think 
we  might  look  a  little  more  to  the  clergy  to  help  us.  In  the  church  across  the  road, 
the  church  in  which  I  was  brought  up  as  a  boy,  the  good  old-fashioned  evangelical 
clergyman  had  large  classes  for  young  women  and  young  men,  who  were  taught 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  look  to  the  clergy,  and  we  feel  that 
we  have  a  right  to  do  so ;  and  yet,  during  nearly  twenty  years,  when  I  was  diocesan 
inspector,  we  found  the  number  of  cases  very  few  where  the  clergy  themselves 
superintended  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young.  We  look  also  to  others.  We 
look  to  the  employers  of  labour,  and  we  look  to  you  ladies  who  are  the  mistresses  of 
your  households,  to  see  that  your  young  servants,  who  come  to  you  not  many  years 
removed  from  school,  go  on  with  their  religious  education.  Above  all,  we  look  to 
you  mothers,  for  you  are  the  mothers  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  next  generation, 
and  if  you  will  ground  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer-book,  and  the 
elementary  facts  of  Church  history,  you  will  be  doing  a  great  deal  to  raise  up  a  future 
generation  of  loyal  sons  and  daughters  to  the  Church  of  England. 


The   Rev.  W.   H.  FLECKER,  B.C.L.,   Head-master  of  Dean 

Close's   School,  Cheltenham. 

With  much  diffidence  I  ask  permission  to  speak  some  things  which  an  experience  of 
fifteen  years  has  impressed  upon  me.  This  teaching  must  l^  undertaken,  if  at  all,  by 
head-masters,  who  feel  that  to  omit  it  is  to  fail  in  their  duty  ;  for  the  encourage- 
ments which  attend  other  branches  of  our  work  are  here  wanting.  The  subject  does 
not  count  for  scholarship  examinations  ;  the  ordinary  parent  does  not  care  about  it ; 
and  even  the  clergy  are  singularly  apathetic.  The  enthusiasm  and  eloquence  of  a 
meeting  like  this  is  a  poor  substitute,  after  all,  for  the  personal  interest  which  a  man, 
and  especially  a  clergyman,  ought  to  take  in  the  attitude  towards  holy  things  of  those 
who  are  in  daily  and  close  contact  with  the  life  of  his  children.  It  was  a  very 
significant  statement,  made  at  the  Head-masters*  Conference  in  Januarv  of  this  year, 
that  there  is  a  tacit  consent  that  the  religious  teaching  given  in  the  great  public' 
schools  should  he  in  harmony  with  the  formularies  and  beliefs  of  the  Church  of 
England.  This  was  roughly  and  almost  savagely  paraphrased  by  our  leading  educa- 
tional paper  as  a  tacit  understanding  that  the  great  public  schools  of  England  shall 
still  be  presided  over  by  clerics  on  the  condition  that  these  clerics  do  not  obtrude 
their  particular  dogmas.  However  unpalatable  this  is,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted 
that  it  is  true ;  and  although  these  public  schools  are  probably  recruiting  grounds  for 
the  Church  of  the  nation,  yet  they  attract  recruits,  or  fasten  the  allegiance  of  those 
who  are  not  recruits,  rather  by  the  charm  of  the  Church  service  and  by  the  influence 
of  caste  than  by  any  definite  teaching.  The  remedy  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  class- 
room. The  bishops  of  the  Church,  actuated  doubtless  by  considerations  of  the  good 
of  the  whole,  have  of  late  years  kept  the  assistant -master  out  of  holy  orders,  and  have 
so  reduced  the  number  of  men  who  can  honourably,  and  will  diligently,  teach  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  If  some  earnest  spirit  in  our  Convocation  should 
move  his  brethren  to  establish  some  great  badge  of  religious  knowledge  distinction, 
something  akin  to  the  Ash  burton  Shield,  to  be  competed  for  not  by  isolated  boys, 
but  by  a  picked  body  of  representatives ;  if  with  all  solemnity  and  dignity  this  badge 
of  honour  were  handed,  as  I  can  imagine  it,  to  the  winners,  at  the  close  of  an 
impressive  service  in  S.  Paul's,  then  it  might  be  that  a  tradition  would  grow  up  of 
the  importance  and  worth  of  these  studies.  But  1  hasten  on  to  say  a  word  about 
other  schools,  which  are  secondary,  and  which  yet  have  not  the  rank  of  the  great 
public  schools.  Here  the  Church  of  England  has  a  hold,  a  hold  which  she  has  been 
losing  of  late,  but  which  she  may  probably  see  fit  to  tighten.  I^et  the  head -masters 
of  these  schools  be  encouraged  to  gather  together,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  the  senior  half 
of  their  schools  and  go  through  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  with  them.  Boys  may 
be  deeply  fascinated  with  the  story  of  the  Northumbrian  Church  ;  they  may  be  solidly 
interested  in  subsequent  Church  history  ;  they  may  be  deeply  impressed  by  a  careful 
and  reverent  and  not  bigoted  study  of.  the  services  for  holy  baptism  and  holy  com- 
munion. They  need  not  be  spoken  to  of  any  denomination  whatever.  What  concern 
is  it  of  theirs  ?  They  are  meml^ers  of  the  Church,  and  it  will  be  assumed  that 
they  will  so  continue.  For  these  schools  the  Church  may  do  a  great  work  by 
helping  them,  by  discriminating  between  them,  by  taking  an  interest  in  them. 
Only  nothing  diocesan  is  of  use  here.  We  must  be  able  to  look  beyond  the  diocese 
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to  Convocation  itself.  The  objection  to  dogma,  which  is  such  a  red  rag  to  those  who 
k^M>w  nothing  about  it,  must  be  firmly,  wisely,  kindly  met.  On  the  one  hand,  if  we 
take  all  the  substance  out  of  our  teaching,  and  reduce  it  to  a  secies  of  moral  platitudes, 
we  are  perilously  near  to  uselessness.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  handle  the  deep  things 
of  Christianity  as  if  they  were  "  caviare  to  the  general,'*  we  do  harm  to  our  pupils.  In 
Bible  lessons,  in  Church  history  lessons,  and  even  to  some  extent  in  Prayer-book 
lessons,  the  groundwork  of  all  must  be  the  facts  there  presented  ;  the  religious  teaching 
will  fit  in,  surely  and  safely,  if  the  heart  of  the  teacher  be  filled  with  love  for  God 
and  love  for  his  boys. 


The  Rev.  M.  J.  Glazebrook,  Head-master  of  Clifton  College, 

Bristol. 

The  suggestion  which  was  made  by  the  last  speaker -was,  I  take  it,  only  serio-comic, 
and,  therefore,  I  decline  to  deal  with  it  in  the  five  minutes  to  which  my  speech  is 
limited.  It  is  degrading  to  the  whole  subject  to  place  religious  teaching  on  a  level 
with  the  competition  for  a  rifle  cup.  I  will  only  say  two  things.  There  is  a  con- 
fusion, I  think,  in  the  minds  of  some  speakers  between  two  classes  of  schools,  which 
are  so  different  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  many  things  which  are  true  of  both.  I  am 
one  of  the  few  people  who  have  had  practical  experience  of  both.  I  have  been  the 
lay  head-master  of  a  great  day  school,  and  I  am  the  clerical  head-master  of  a  great 
boarding  school,  and  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Congress  that  in  speaking  of  religious 
education  in  public  schools  they  must  remember  that  these  two  classes  of  schools  in 
their  whole  conditions  are  absolutely  different.  I  should  have  liked,  had  I  had  more 
time,  to  repeat  and  emphasize,  if  possible,  the  admirable  speech  of  Dr.  Percival,  but 
I  have  only  time  to  refer  to  one  point,  which  has  been  scarcely  touched  upon.  Tliose 
who  attack  the  religious  teaching  of  the  great  public  boarding  schools  forget  that 
week  after  week  we  head -masters  and  our  clerical  colleagues  do  our  best  to  give  sound 
dogmatic  teaching  from  the  pulpit,  and  that  year  after  year  we  have  seventy,  eighty, 
or  a  hundred  boys  under  our  own  personal  instruction  for  seven  or  eight  weeks  in  pre- 
paration for  their  confirmation.  If  there  is  no  dogmatic  teaching  there,  where  will 
you  find  it  ?  And  now  I  will  say  one  word  about  the  great  question  of  the  day  schools, 
which  is  causing  anxiety,  and  I  think  rightly,  in  Wales.  I  know  the  difficulties.  I 
was  once  consulted  by  some  members  of  the  governing  body  of  a  day  school  about  the 
selection  of  a  head-master,  and  they  went  through  the  qualifications  of  the  various 
candidates.  They  were  a  very  mixed  body,  consisting  very  largely  of  Dissenters,  and 
after  hearing  the  various  points  about  one  man  and  the  other,  and  their  objections  to 
them,  I  said  to  them — and  I  made  them  jump — *'  What  you  really  want  is  a  good 
agnostic"  That  is  a  serious  danger  in  the  day  schools.  I  am  not  speaking  of  com- 
pany schools,  which  can  do  as  they  please,  but  public  schools  controlled  by  governing 
bodies.  Men  of  different  opinions  tend  to  compromise  by  leaving  the  disputed  point 
out  Therefore  the  danger  is  very  real.  But  there  are  two  things  I  would  surest 
to  the  reader  of  the  first  paper.  Do  not  let  us  have  recourse  to  the  disastrous  remedy 
of  starting  sectarian  schools.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  their  results,  and  I  believe 
that  the  system  lowers  the  intellectual  standard,  and  even  the  moral  standard.  And, 
secondly,  let  us  have  a  little  faith.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anything  which  so 
tends  to  convert  a  man  in  the  best  sense — to  make  him  seriously  and  earnestly  religious 
— as  the  constant  duty  of  teaching  and  guiding  young  boys. 


The  Rev.  Robert   Leighton    Barnett,  Vicar  of  Huliand, 

Derby. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  which  is  interesting  perhaps  to  all  of  us  as 
English  Churchmen,  to  many  of  us  as  parents,  and  to  a  good  many  of  us  as  parish 
priests.  It  is  said  that  a  rector  of  a  large  and  very  populous  parish  in  London  said 
that  if  he  were  asked  whether  he  would  rather  preach  to  the  people  than  teach  the 
children  in  the  schools,  he  would  choose  the  latter  as  the  most  important.  Thus  he 
actually  thought  it  was  more  important  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  children 
than  to  preach  to  the  grown-up  persons.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  to  choose 
between  the  two,  but  I  know  practically  something  of  the  importance  of  teaching 
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religion  to  children,  and  of  the  importance  of  religions  teaching,  whether  in  public  or 
in  private.  There  are  some  advantages  which  we  have,  but  which  teachers  of  a 
secular  kind  have  not.  We  can  come  close  to  the  children  in  matters  which  affect 
the  conscience.  We  can  endear  ourselves  to  them,  and  may  have  an  influence  over 
them  for  good  long  after  they  have  left  the  school.  An  influence  for  good  has  been 
the  connection  which  the  clergy  of  the  parish  have  had  with  the  day  schools.  The 
clergyman  not  only  teaches  them,  but  they  become  familiarized  with  him  personally. 
And  it  may  be  that  some  of  us  clergymen  are  fond  of  children,  and,  if  so,  they  know 
it,  and,  therefore,  we  may  exert,  perhaps,  not  only  an  influence  in  teaching  them 
some  particular  thing,  but  also  may  secure  some  good  adherents  to  the  Church  of 
England. 


MIDLAND    INSTITUTE. 
Tuesday    Evening,    October    3RD,     1893. 


The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  Lord   Plunket,    D.D., 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  the  Chair. 


THE     LORD'S     DAY. 

{a)  Obligation  and  Observance. 
ip)  Sunday  Labour. 
(c)  Sunday  Trading. 

The  Most  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

At  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  this  Diocese,  who  is  obliged  to  attend 
a  meeting  at  another  place,  1  have  gladly  consented  to  take  the  chair  at 
this  meeting,  and  I  think  I  shall  best  discharge  my  duty  on  the  present 
occasion  by  trespassing  as  little  as  possible  upon  the  valuable  time  which 
will  be  very  well  occupied  by  the  speakers  and  readers  who  have  been 
chosen  to  address  this  meeting.     I  would  just  like  to  read  one  passage 
from  the  report  of  the  last  Lambeth  Conference,  for  it  exactly  expresses 
the  opinion  that  I  myself  have  formed  upon  the  subject,  and  it  will  save 
me  the  necessity  of  making  any  further  remarks.  It  is  a  very  short  passage, 
but  it  is,  I  think,  a  very  significant  one.     This  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops  of  the  Anglican  communion  arrived  at  after 
careful  deliberation : — **  The  due  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest, 
of  worship,  and  of  religious  teaching,  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  moral 
well-being  of  the  Christian  community.     We  have  observed  a  growing 
laxity  which  threatens  to  impair   its  sacred   character.      We  strongly 
deprecate  this  tendency ;  we  call  upon  the  leisured  classes  not  selfishly 
to  withdraw  from  others  the  opportunities  of  rest  and  religion  ;  we  call 
upon  master  and  employer  jealpusly  to  guard  the  privileges  of  the  ser- 
vant and  the  workman.     In  the  Lord's  Day  we  have  a  priceless  heritage ; 
whoever  misuses  it  incurs  a  terrible  responsibility."     I  do  not  think  we 
could  have  a  better  key-note  to  strike  at  the  beginning  of  our  proceed- 
ings this  evening. 
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No  one  would  lightly  occupy  the  place  which,  in  deference  to  others, 
I  am  taking  in  opening  out  before  this  Congress  the  question  of  the 
obligation  and  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.  In  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity  I  would  deal  with  a  pressing  and  a  perplexing  subject  It  is 
pressing,  for  all  things  are  pressing  that  concern  the  masses  of  our 
people ;  and  it  is  perplexing,  for  we  are  not  all  in  agreement  as  to  the 
kind  of  obligation  which  binds  us  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Day ;  nor  are  we  agreed  as  to  what  may  fitly  be  done,  or  seen,  or 
heard  on  the  great  Easter  day  of  the  week. 

Moreover,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  a  generation  is  rising  rapidly 
to  years  of  what  is  called  '*  discretion,"  who  are  not  under  the  influence 
of  resi>ect  for  Semitic  ideas,  as  they  call  old-fashioned  reverence  for 
God's  ways  with  His  ancient  people,  and  who  have  not  religion  enough 
to  **  discern "  the  Lord's  Day.  There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that 
the  gracious  influence  of  ''the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made"  will 
be  lost  before  long  to  "  many  thousands  "  of  our  people.  '*  Multitudes, 
multitudes,  in  the  valley  of  decision,"  are  prepared  to  surrender 
much  of  its  sacred ness ;  and  valleys  of  decision,  full  of  the  noise  of 
conflicting  voices  and  the  clash  of  contending  arms,  are  recognized 
in  the  sequel  by  the  hush  and  silence  of  death  ;  they  are,  in  that  stage, 
valleys  of  dry  bones.  Who  can  bring  himself  to  think  of  English 
Christianity  without  the  English  Sunday  ?  But  for  evil  or  for  good, 
this  question  is  upon  us. 

The  Bishops  at  Lambeth  assembled,  say  of  the  Lord's  Day  : — **  We 
have  observed  of  late  a  growing  laxity  which  threatens  to  impair  its 
sacred  character,*'  and  they  add,  "We  strongly  deprecate  this  tendency." 
They  call  '*  upon  the*  leisured  classes  not  selfishly  to  withdraw  from 
others  the  opportunities  of  rest  and  of  religion  :" — "We  call,"  they  say, 
•*upon  master  and  employer  jealously  to  guard  the  privileges  of  the 
servant  and  the  workman.  In  the  Lord's  Day  we  have  a  priceless 
heritage ;  whoever  misuses  it  incurs  a  terrible  responsibility." 

This  is  worthy  language,  but  it  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground.  It 
defends  the  servant  and  the  workman  from  the  enroachments  of  his 
master,  but  it  says  little  that  is  direct  to  the  master  himself.  Yet  in  the 
simple  words,  "  In  the  Lord's  Day  we  have  a  priceless  heritage ;  who- 
ever misuses  it  incurs  a  terrible  responsibility,"  there  is  an  assertion  and 
an  admonition  of  the  first  importance.  "  The  heritage,"  how  full  the 
word  is  of  unworldly  meaning,  yet  how  full  of  significance  for  the 
world.  It  is  a  goodly  heritage ;  but  who  are  the  heirs  ?  Who  **  gave 
us  the  well  ? "  when  was  it  given,  and  what  for  ?  Congress  speakers 
sometimes  rush  in  where  bishops,  at  Lambeth  assembled,  fear  to  tread. 
I  at  least  will  try  not  to  do  so ;  but  will,  with  satisfied  and  thankful 
heart,  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  say,  **  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man  ; "  and  I  will,  for  me  and  my  house,  take  the  consequences.  But 
I  will  not  promise  to  take  the  consequences  that  Christian  scribes 
may  consider,  each  according  to  his  school,  ought  to  be  deduced  from 
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the  premises.  The  hedge  round  the  law,  however  useful,  is  not 
the  law  itself,  to  us  at  least.  God  spake  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  to  the  fathers  ;  to  us  He  has  spoken  by  His  Son.  The  Lord 
is  our  lawgiver,  and  He  is  the  I^ord  of  the  Sabbath.  '*  The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man." 

Is  any  phrase  conceivable  which  should  have  in  it  more  distinctly 
and  definitely  the  note  of  universality?  It  is,  I  venture  to  think,  a 
parallel  expression  to  that  which  our  Lord  quotes  from  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  (viii.  3)  :  "  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord."  It  is 
obvious  that  this  statement  of  the  matter  is,  for  the  first  time,  made 
by  Moses :  our  Lord  republishes  it ;  but  it  did  not  begin  to  be  appli- 
cable to  human  nature  when  Moses  first  uttered  it.  That  man  doth  not 
live  by  bread  only  is  an  assertion  of  a  universal  truth,  the  dependence 
of  man  upon  God.  ''The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man"  is  the 
expression  and  assertion  of  a  similar  universal  truth.  We  need  not, 
then,  I  submit,  entangle  ourselves  with  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  Lord's  Day  to  the  Fourth  Commandment.  I  am  not  concerned 
to  obscure,  still  less  to  deny,  the  moral  and  permanent  element  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  Even  if  we  take  the  law  and  treat  it  as  a 
great  parenthesis,  as  S.  Paul  does,  to  be  accounted  for  as  he  accounts 
for  it — viz.,  as  an  addition,  *'on  account  of,"  which  Bishop  Light- 
foot  interprets  ''to  create  transgressions,"  the  parenthesis  ends  at 
the  point  at  which  the  seed  comes  to  whom  the  promise  was  made ; 
i\it paidagogps  leads  us  to  Him  Who  is  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
He  declares  that  it  was  made  for  man. 

The  Lord's  Day,  then,  does  not  rest  upon  the  Fourth  Commandment. 
It  is  before  it,  it  owes  nothing  of  its  permanent  obligation  to  it.  We  do 
not  observe  it  to  satisfy  the  Commandment.  It  is  made  for  man.  Not 
for  man  in  this  dispensation  or  in  that  dispensation.  It  is  relative  to 
man's  nature,  God  being  the  Judge  of  what  man's  nature  needs.  And 
there  is  no  need  to  be  afraid  to  find  the  tie  that  binds  us  to  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  in  that  which  is  the  judgment  of  God 
upon  the  innate  necessities  of  man.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  two 
immutable  things — God's  nature  and  our  own  nature.  "  He  knoweth 
our  firame,"  says  the  Old  Testament.  "  He  knoweth  what  things  "  we  have 
need  of,  says  the  New  Testament ;  and  He  who  is  the  First  and  Last 
says  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man.  It  is  a  short  and  easy  way  with 
men  to  settle  the  obligation  of  the  Lord's  Day  by  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment. It  is  no  more  possible  really  to  do  that  than  to  settle  the 
question  of  our  obligation  to  God  Himself  by  the  First  Commandment. 

And,  just  as  it  narrows  the  breadth  of  our  Lord's  words,  **  The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,"  to  rest  the  authority  of  the  Lord's  Day  on  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  so,  it  would  seem,  notwithstanding  much  and 
high  authority  amongst  English  divines,  would  it  narrow  them  still 
further  to  rest  the  sanction  of  this  Lord's  Day  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Apostles,  or  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  There  is  something,  some 
recognizable  institution,  something  that  can  be  called  by  a  name,  by 
whatever  name  we  call  it,  '*  which  was  made  for  man."  That  gift,  like 
the  Giver,  who  sometimes  appeared  in  glory  and  sometimes  without 
form  or  comeliness,  and  yet  was  the  same  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion as  when  He  wore  the  crown  of  thorns,  has  come  to  men  in  legal 
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hardness  and  in  Gospel  liberty.  Under  both  forms,  this  Divine  intention 
can  be  made  of  none  effect.  A  Jewish  Sabbath,  interpreted  by  a  Jewish 
Rabbi,  was  a  burden  that  no  man  could  bear.  A  Christian  Sunday, 
interpreted  in  a  secularist  spirit,  can  be  spent  riotously  in  a  far  country. 
Under  both  forms,  what  was  made  for  man  has  been  sacrificed.  Under 
both  forms,  what  was  made  for  man  has  been  discerned  and  enjoyed. 
There  was  a  time  in  the  early  Church,  when  it  was  difficult  to  discover 
where  that  which  was  made  for  man  was  to  be  recognized.  The  Jewish 
Sabbath,  resting  on  the  Fourth  Commandment,  the  Christian  Lord's 
Day, .  resting  on  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  the  Pentecostal 
efiUsion,  lived  on  together,  but  "  the  day  that  the  Lord  hath  made  "  rose 
to  the  prerogative  position  almost  automatically,  and  that  which 
decayed  and  waxed  old  in  due  time  vanished  away. 

The  Lord's  Day,  then,  as  we  know  it  here  in  Christian  England,  has 
in  it  four  elements  of  obligation,  of  which  two  seem  of  abiding, 
unchanging  force,  and  two  of  lower  moral  claim,  yet  of  all  but  the  first 
importance.  The  first  and  last  element  of  authority  in  the  obligation 
of  the  Lord's  Day  would  seem  to  be  that  in  it  which  was  made  for  man. 
Whatever  in  it  meets  those  wants  of  man's  nature,  whatever  in  it  helps 
him  to  the  fulfilment  of  such  duties  as  establish  themselves  as  of  primary 
rank,  when  we  contemplate  the  moral  nature  of  man  in  the  presence  of 
a  revelation  of  God,  upon  its  powers  to  meet  those  wants,  upon  its 
unique  aid  in  the  fulfilment  of  those  duties,  we  may  rest  the  burden  of 
proof  that  it  was  made  for  man,  and  so  in  the  degree  of  our  discern- 
ment of  its  intention,  is  its  obligation  upon  us.  And  this,  surely,  is 
equivalent  to  the  moral  element  in  the  Fourth  Commandment,  as  to 
which  we  pray  that  God  will  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law.  The 
second  element  of  obligation  is  peculiarly  and  distinctively  Christian. 
It  is  a  law,  and  so  far  we  can  fitly  call  it  by  that  name,  a  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life.  It  is  to  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Apostolic 
Church  that  the  Lord's  Day  is  due.  It  is  a  thing  born  of  God.  It  is 
the  day  that  the  Lord  made  for  Christians,  and  Christians  in  the  New 
Testament  are  the  heirs  of  the  world,  joint  heirs  with  Christ  the  Lord  of 
all.  The  Church  of  God  expands  to  the  fullest  bounds  of  space  and 
time,  and  fills  the  whole  field.  All  time  is  one  Lord's  Day,  remaining 
"  a  Sabbatismos  "  for  the  people  of  God.  The  Lord's  Day  is  our  sign 
of  this  and  our  foretaste  of  it.  The  Jews'  day  was  a  day  of  suspended 
activity,  grounded  upon  the  idea  of  rest.  The  Lord's  Day  is  a  day  o 
sanctified  activity,  grounded  upon  the  idea  of  a  new  life.  But  the  ideal 
of  occupation  is  to  be  sought  from  Him  who  made  the  day — "  The 
works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also."  Not  in  prohibition  of  activity,  but 
in  the  imitation  of  Christ  is  the  principle  of  the  Lord's  Day  to  be  sought. 
In  Eucharistic  worship  of  God,  in  social  ministries  for  the  solace  and 
help  of  man,  of  man  reconciled  to  God  in  Christ,  let  us  keep  the  feast : — 

*•  D  day  most  calm,  most  bright ! 

The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world's  bud. 
The  endorsement  of  supreme  delight 
Writ  by  a  Friend  and  with  His  Blood." 

To  us,  it  is,  then,  **  the  Lord's  Day,"  but  no  man  can  say  that  of  it 
except  in  the  degree  in  which  he  has  learned  by  the  Holy  Spirit's 
teaching  to  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord. 
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The  Jewish  Sabbath  extended  to  all  time  would  be  universal  paralysis ; 
the  Lord's  Day  extended  to  all  time  would  be  the  exaltation  of  human 
activity  to  the  moral  level  of  the  .work  of  angels. 

There  is  a  third  element  in  our  Sunday,  and  with  that  element  we 
have  to  do  as  citizens  of  a  Christian  State,  rather  than  as  members  of 
a  Christian  Church.  The  edict  of  Constantine,  of  which  Eusebius  tells 
us,  '*  enjoined  on  all  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  E^ropire  to  observe  the 
Lord's  Day  as  a  day  of  rest."  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
enactments,  imported  and  indigenous,  which  have  had  immense 
influence  in  moulding  the  popular  conception  of  Sunday.  And  I  imagine 
that  whatever  obscuring  of  the  Lord's  Day  may  have  accrued  from 
these  enactments,  early,  mediaeval,  or  more  modern,  we  shall  all  recog- 
nize in  the  legal  result  a  boon  of  incalculable  value  to  the  toiling 
millions  of  workers,  who  cannot  gain  by  strikes,  however  peacefully  or 
violently  conducted,  a  tithe  of  that  rest  from  labour  which  they  owe  to 
that  Christian  element  in  national  legislation  which  has  thrown  a  hedge 
around  their  humble  dwellings,  through  which,  save  by  their  own 
permission,  the  summons  to  Sunday  labour  cannot  come. 

This  great  gift  of  the  civil  magistrate,  of  which  Eusebius  says  that 
Constantine's  motive  in  so  ordering  "  was  to  lead  all  mankind  to  the 
worship  of  God,"  is  still,  for  respite  from  toil,  and  for  gracious  oppor- 
tunity to  men  to  hear  the  comfortable  words  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  a 
priceless  heritage.  We  must  hold  the  fort  within  whose  bastions  the 
tired  toiler  may  rest  on  Sunday,  no  man  making  him  afraid. 

There  is  a  fourth  element  which  has  largely,  almost  more  largely  than 
any  other,  coloured  the  observance  of  the  Lord*s  Day.  It  is  that 
variable  element,  changing  with  the  changes  of  the  moods  of  men,  and 
changing  with  their  nationalities,  which  we  know  by  the  name  of 
Sabbatarianism.  Its  force  has  always  been  a  varying  quantity,  some- 
times so  weak  that  a  '*  Book  of  Sports  *'  has  seemed  to  be  possible, 
sometimes  so  powerful  that  it  could  bring  a  whole  nation  under  bondage 
to  the  law.  A  volume,  and  a  sorrowful  volume,  might  be  filled  with 
illustrations  of  its  operation.  It  has  certainly  abridged  the  liberty  of 
God's  children,  it  has  certainly  denied  them  many  permitted  things ; 
but,  against  this,  it  must  be  owned  that  its  influence  has  been  exerted  in 
restraint  of  evil  far  more  than  in  the  curtailment  of  what  is  good. 

Sabbatarianism  has  not  unfrequently  been  cruel,  it  has  often  been 
grotesque,  it  is  almost  always  illogical ;  but  as  its  motive  has  most  times 
been  a  motive  of  obedience  and  submission  to  the  supposed  Divine 
will,  it  has  been  accepted  and  blessed  for  its  motive's  sake.  It  has  had 
its  share  in  shaping  the  English  Sunday,  and  I,  at  least,  hope  that  it  will 
not  die  too  suddenly  or  too  soon.  For  there  is  no  anarchy  so  chaotic 
as  liberty  up  to  which  men  have  not  grown.  To  change  the  figure,  an 
ironclad  is  safe  shored  up  in  a  dry  dock,  she  is  safer,  if  possible,  out  of 
dock,  supported  by  that  upholding  element  which  presses  upward  and 
presses  equally  against  every  square  inch  of  her  submerged  surface. 
But  she  is  ruined  if  the  dog  shores  are  knocked  away  before  the  tide  is 
risen  ;  after  that  she  is  safe  as  long  as  she  conforms  to  the  laws  of  her 
new  life.  Museums,  art  galleries,  bands  of  music  for  instance,  are  they 
lawful  or  unlawful  ?  That  is  not  the  whole  of  the  question.  I  remem- 
ber the  May  of  1856.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  suddenly  made  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  sent  a  military  band  to  Hyde  Park.     The 
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distress  occasioned  was  irresistible.  A  crowded  meeting  in  Exeter 
Hall,  attended  only  by  men,  and  addressed  only  by  laymen  (two 
Churchmen  and  two  Dissenters)  was  held,  and  it  so  expressed  the 
voice  of  the  middle  classes,  then  in  power,  that  the  band  was  withdrawn. 
Christian  freedom  in  matters  external,  like  other  freedom,  broadens 
slowly  down  from  precedent  to  precedent,  and  when  it  broadens,  it 
should  not  be  by  way  of  concession  to  a  mixed  multitude  of  camp 
followers,  but  by  the  action  of  that  vigorous  and  conquering  faith  which 
subdues  all  things  to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  is  not  merely  willing  but 
eager  to  make  the  highest  good  of  man  the  law  of  what  is  lawful  on  the 
Lord's  Day.  The  Lord*s  Day  is  not  for  rest  only,  nor  for  worship  only, 
nor  only  for  rest  and  worship  together.  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that 
labour,  and  "  I  will  refresh  you."  Yes,  it  is  for  refreshment.  "  O  ye  winds 
of  God,  bless  ye  the  Lord."  Awake,  O  north  wind,  breathe  upon  our 
physical  and  mental  nature ;  and  come  thou  south  and  blow  upon  the 
garden  of  the  soul,  that  the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out.  Regard  for 
the  health  of  the  spirit  is  the  guiding  principle  of  Christians  in  the 
exercise  of  their  personal  liberty  as  Christians,  and  what  is  lawful  to 
them  under  such  conditions  for  their  individual  refreshment,  it  must  be 
lawful  to  them  in  their  capacity  as  citizens  to  co-operate  with  the  State 
to  provide  for  the  poor.  The  Christian  conscience  will,  we  may  be 
sure,  ultimately  sanction  such  things  on  the  Lord's  Day  for  the  benefit 
of  the  multitudes,  as  it  sanctions  now  in  the  dwellings  of  the  welUto-do. 
There  are  things  coming,  yea,  come,  into  vogue  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
well-to-do,  which  I  do  not  believe  the  Christian  conscience  ever  will 
sanction.  In  some  cases  men  may  plead  what  S.  Paul  calls  ''  know- 
ledge "  for  them.  The  answer  is  swift  and  sufficient.  "  If  any  man  see 
thee  which  hast  knowledge  ....  shall  not  his  conscience  be — " 
what  ?  Not  enlightened  but  "  emboldened "  .  .  .  .  and  .... 
through  thy  knowledge  shall  "he"  perish  for  whom  Christ  died? 
But  I  do  not  doubt  that  we,  to  our  advantage,  are  less  Sabbatarian  on 
the  Lord's  Day  than  we  were  a  generation  ago.  And  it  is  likely,  and, 
if  we  were  more  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord*s  Day,  it  would  be  certain 
that  the  Sabbatarian  element  might  yet  more  fully  give  place  to  the  free 
Spirit  of  God's  children.  For  though  legislative  restrictions  of  labour, 
and  protective  Sabbatarian  traditions,  are  together  of  immense  value  as 
"  a  serviceable  breakwater  "  against  a  tidal  wave  of  secularism,  the  only 
sure  defences  of  the  Lord's  Day  are  the  four  square  walls  of  the  city  of 
God  itself.  If  we  be  risen  with  Christ,  it  will  be  our  Easter  Day,  if 
there  be  fellowship  of  the  Spirit  it  will  be  our  Pentecostal  Day.  To  us 
who  believe  in  its  preciousness,  salvation  will  God  appoint  for  its  walls 
and  bulwarks. 
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There  is  at  least  one  virtue  in  the  Congress  bell,  that  it  effectually 
prevents  the  reader  or  speaker  from  wasting  time  in  preliminary  rhetoric 
or  apology,  and  brings  him  at  once  face  to  face  with  his  subject.  Now,  as 
I  understand  my  instructions,  I  am  to  speak  to  you  to-night  about  Sunday 
Labour,  with  special  reference  to  the  question  whether  or  no  museums, 
art  galleries,  and  public  libraries,  should  be  opened  on  the  Lord's 
Day. 
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Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not  presume  to  pose  before  you  as 
a  learned  theologian,  or  an  accomplished  Biblical  scholar,  able  to 
throw  new  light  upon  the  question,  so  often  discussed,  as  to  the  exact 
relation  between  the  Sabbath  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Lord's  Day 
of  the  Christian  era.  I  can  only  deal  with  the  subject  from  the  common 
sense  point  of  view  of  the  average  layman,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to 
penetrate  into  regions  which  are  too  difficult  for  me,  or  to  give  you  any 
elaborate  disquisition  as  to  the  original  institution  of  the  Holy  Day,  or 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  alteration  effected  by  the  substitution  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week  for  the  seventh,  in  honour  of  Our  Blessed  Lord's 
resurrection. 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  our  Sunday  has  existed  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years,  and  during  the  same  period  that  it  has,  with 
Christians,  taken  the  place  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  question  has  been  so  well  summarized  at 
the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1888,  that  I  make  no  apology  for  reading  to 
you  the  resolutions  then  passed  (as  I  believe)  unanimously,  by  the 
assembled  bishops.    They  were  as  follows : — 

{a)  **That  the  principle  of  the  religious  observance  of  one  day  in 
seven,  embodied  in  the  fourth  commandment,  is  of  divine  obligation. 

{b)  •'  That  from  the  time  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  the  first  day  of  the 
week  was  observed  by  Christians  as  a  day  of  worship  and  rest,  and  under 
the  name  of '  The  Lord's  Day,'  gradually  succeeded,  as  the  great  weekly 
festival  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  the  sacred  position  of  the  Sabbath. 

(c)  "  That  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  day  of  rest,  of 
worship,  and  of  religious  teaching,  has  been  a  priceless  blessing  in  all 
Christian  lands  in  which  it  has  been  maintained. 

(d)  "  That  the  growing  laxity  in  its  observance  threatens  a  great  change 
in  its  sacred  and  beneficent  character. 

{e)  "That  especially  the  increasing  practice  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
wealthy  and  leisured  classes  of  making  Sunday  a  day  of  secular  amuse- 
mefit  is  most  strongly  to  be  deprecated. 

(/)  **  That  the  most  careful  regard  should  be  had  to  the  danger  of  any 
encroachment  upon  the  rest,  which  on  this  day  is  the  right  of  servants 
as  well  as  their  masters,  and  of  the  working  classes  as  well  as  their 
employers." 

I  have  ventured  to  quote  these  resolutions  in  extenso,  because  in 
careful  and  well  chosen  language,  they  appear  to  me  to  open  up  almost 
the  entire  subject  we  have  to  discuss  to-night,  at  the  same  time  leaving 
any  of  us  free  to  fill  in  the  general,  and  somewhat  theoretical,  outlines, 
with  practical  details,  according  to  our  own  views  of  right  and  wrong  on 
this  rather  difficult  question. 

I  say  this  is  a  difficult  question.  Let  us,  then,  before  we  go  any 
further,  try  to  find  some  points  which  may  be  common  ground  to 
Church  people.     I  would  suggest  the  following : — 

(i)  The  Lord's  Day  should  be  pre-eminently,  and  above  all  things,  a 
day  of  holy  rest  and  worship. 

(2)  The  principle  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  namely :  that  the 
day  should  be  a  day  of  rest  and  not  of  work,  is  binding  upon  us  as 
Christians. 

(3)  Our  Blessed  Lord,  nevertheless,  has  said,  that  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath. 
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(4)  Beyond  these  general  rules  for  our  guidance,  there  seem  to  be  no 
precise  directions  either  in  the  New  Testament  or  in  the  authoritative 
teaching  of  the  Church,  as  to  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  day 
should  be  observed  throughout. 

Do  I  carry  this  Congress  with  me,  when  I  say  that  I  think  we  may 
safely  infer  that  a  considerable  amount  of  liberty  and  freedom  is  to  be 
allowed  to  the  individual  conscience,  as  to  the  exact  mode  of  observance 
of  the  Lord's  Day  ?  And  that  so  long  as  we  do  not  seriously  interfere 
with  rest  and  worship,  a  reasonable  amount  of  artistic  or  intellectual 
pleasure  may  properly  be  indulged  in  on  that  day  ? 

But  you  will  say,  or  think,  that  general  principles  are  all  very  well, 
but  that  when  we  get  to  practical  details,  and  specific  proposals,  then 
our  troubles  will  begin.  If  that  is  your  thought  at  the  present  moment, 
I  shall  not  be  inclined  to  quarrel  wit-h  it.  So  much  do  I  feel  the 
difficulty  of  the  practical  question,  and  so  dnxious  am  I  to  steer  a  right 
course  in  this  most  important  matter,  that  I  fear  I  may,  by  some 
excellent  people,  be  looked  upon  as  neither  hot  nor  cold  in  this 
controversy.  I  cannot,  however,  take  up  a  partisan  attitude  on  this 
question j  of  all  others,  and  I  earnestly  desire  to  maintain  a  fair,  judicial 
position  throughout. 

This  is  essentially  a  working-man's  question.  I  don't  trouble  myself 
at  all  about  the  well-to-do  and  leisured  classes ;  they  can  take  very  good 
care  of  themselves,  and  are,  many  of  them,  in  the  habit  of  taking  seven 
bank  holidays  a  week.  But  the  workman's  Rest  Day  should  most 
carefully  and  thoroughly  be  considered  in  all  its  aspects,  physical  as  well 
as  spiritual.  Macaulay  says,  "  We  are  not  poorer,  but  richer,  because 
we  have  through  many  ages  rested  from  our  labour  one  day  in  seven. 
That  day  is  not  lost.  While  industry  is  suspended,  while  the  plough  lies 
in  the  furrow,  while  the  exchange  is  silent,  while  no  smoke  ascends  from 
the  factory,  a  process  is  going  on  quite  as  important  to  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  as  any  process  which  is  performed  on  more  busy  days.  Man, 
the  machine  of  machines,  the  machine  compared  with  which  all  the 
contrivances  of  the  Watts  and  Arkwrights  are  worthless,  is  repairing  and 
winding  up,  so  that  he  returns  to  his  labours  on  the  Monday  with 
clearer  intellect,  with  livelier  spirits,  with  renewed  corporeal  vigour." 

Dr.  Farre  says,  **Although  the  night  apparently  equalizes  the  circulation, 
yet  it  does  not  sufficiently  restore  its  balance  for  the  attainment  of  a 
long  life,  hence  one  day  in  seven,  by  the  bounty  of  Providence,  is  thrown 
in  as  a  day  of  compensation,  to  perfect  by  its  repose  the  animal  system." 

If  we  want  to  do  full  justice  to  the  working  classes,  we  must,  I  think, 
put  to  ourselves  two  questions,  and  do  our  best  to  arrive  at  the  right 
answers.     The  two  questions  are  these. 

(i)  Do  the  working  classes  themselves  desire  this  general  Sunday 
opening  ? 

(2)  Are  they  entitled  to  have  it? 

Do  they  desire  it  ?  Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  this  enquiry  is  to 
point  to  the  small  average  attendance  on  Sundays  in  the  comparatively 
few  libraries  and  galleries  which  are  already  open,  as  compared  with 
the  week-day  attendance,  and  to  refer  to  the  eight  important  towns,  such 
as  Chester,  Coventry,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  others,  which,  having 
adopted  Sunday  opening,  have  subsequently  closed  again.  It  is  worth 
noting,  too,  that  eighteen  of  our  largest  towns  have  never  adopted  any  form 
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of  Sunday  openings  including  Brighton,  Bristol,  Derby,  Leeds,  and 
Nottingham  ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  only  in  the  large  towns  do 
such  institutions  exist,  and  nowhere  else  do  the  working  classes  find  any 
difficulty  in  getting  a  good  country  walk,  and  the  opportunity  of  looking 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 

On  the  question  of  the  working-man's  wishes,  we  all  know  that  in 
these  days  the  voice  of  the  working-man  contrives  to  find  its  way  to,  and 
to  make  its  mark  in,  the  House  of  Commons. 

Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  I  believe,  on  every  single  occasion 
during  the  last  forty  years  when  the  subject  has  been  brought  before 
that  House,  there  has  been  a  large  and  overwhelming  majority  against 
Sunday  opening. 

Then  take  the  matter  of  petitions  during  the  last  twenty  years.  There 
have  been  5,620  petitions  presented  against  Sunday  opening,  containing 
719,258  signatures;  these  petitions  being  largely  signed  by  people  of 
the  working  class.  While  in  favour  of  Sunday  opening  there  have  only 
been  161  petitions,  containing  80,473  signatures. 

In  the  year  1882,  the  managers  of  2,412  working  class  organizations, 
representing  over  500,000  members,  signed  documents  approving  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  in  the  House  against  Sunday 
opening. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress,  at  three  discussions  out  of  four,  has 
decided  against  motions  favouring  the  Sunday  opening  of  museums. 

Mr.  Chubb,  the  well-known  manufacturer  of  safes  and  locks,  a  few 
years  ago  tested  the  feeling  of  his  own  workmen  on  the  Sunday  opening 
question  by  ballot,  with  the  result  that  only  47  voted  for  it,  and  181 
against. 

The  late  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  knew  the  English  workman  as  well  as 
most  people,  has  said,  '*  The  people  were,  above  all  things,  anxious  that 
there  should  be  no  encroachment  upon  their  one  day  of  rest  and 
relaxation." 

Then  there  is  a  significant  story  of  Mr.  Mark  Lemon  (the  late  editor 
of  PuncK)y  and  his  staff.  **  Some  time  ago,"  says  Mr.  Lemon,  **  I  got  up 
a  petition  in  favour  of  the  opening  of  the  British  Museum  on  Sundays, 
and  sent  it  into  our  printing  office  for  the  men  to  sign,  when,  judge  of 
my  astonishment,  tlie  foreman  came  to  my  room  and  said,  *  If  you 
please,  sir,  do  you  press  for  the  signing  of  this  petition,  for  unless  you 
do,  the  men  would  rather  not  sign  it?'  *What  do  you  mean?*  said 
Mr.  Lemon.  *  Why,  it's  for  their  benefit  that  we  want  museums  opened 
on  Sundays.*  *Well,  sir,'  replied  the  foreman,  *the  men  think  that 
would  not  be  the  end  of  it ;  it  would  only  be  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge, 
^d  that  before  long,  workshops,  offices,  and  all  kinds  of  places,  as  well 
as  museums,  would  be  open  on  Sundays  too.'  I  need  scarcely  add  that 
the  petition  was  never  signed." 

Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  in  1 889,  "  It  seems  to  me  unquestionable  that 
the  observance  of  Sunday  rest  has  taken  deep  root,  both  in  the  convic- 
tions and  the  habits  of  the  immense  majority  of  my  countrymen.  The 
working  class  is  extremely  jealous  of  it,  and  is  opposed,  not  merely  to 
its  avowed  abolition,  but  to  whatever  might,  indirectly,  tend  to  that 
result.  Personally,  I  have  always  endeavoured,  as  far  as  circumstances 
have  allowed,  to  exercise  this  privilege,  and  now,  almost  at  the  end  of  a 
laborious  public  career  of  nearly  fifty-seven  years,  I  attribute,  in  great 
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part,  to  that  cause,  the  prolongation  of  my  life,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  faculties  I  may  still  possess.  As  regards  the  masses  the  question 
is  still  more  important,  it  is  the  popular  question/ar  excellence, '\ 

Lord  Beaconsfietd»  speaking  against  Sunday  opening  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  1879,  said,  ''Of  all  Divine  institutions,  the  most  Divme  is  that 
which  secures  a  day  of  rest  for  man.  I  hold  it  to  be  the  most  valuable 
blessing  ever  conceded  to  man.  It  is  the  corner-stone  of  civilization, 
and  its  removal  might  even  affect  the  health  of  the  people.  It  (the  opening 
of  museums  on  Sundays)  is  a  great  change,  and  those  who  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  it  would  be  limited  to  the  proposal  to  open  museums, 
will  find  they  are  mistaken." 

The  second  question,  **  Are  they  entitled  to  have  it  ?  "  I  frankly  own 
causes  me  much  more  doubt  and  difficulty  than  the  other.  If  1  took 
the  extreme  view  which  many  excellent  people  undoubtedly  take  on  this 
subject,  and  could  honestly  feel  that  it  was  sinful  to  open  public  places 
of  this  kind  on  the  Sunday,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all.  One 
would  simply  acknowledge  the  fact  and  obey  the  Divine  law.  But  I  own 
1  am  quite  unable  to  adopt  that  view.  I  cannot  read  into  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  or  into  the  Christian  institution  of  the  Lord's  Day,  such 
words  as  these — **  Thou  shalt  not  look  at  pictures."  "  Thou  shalt  not 
visit  a  public  library."  "Thou  shalt  not  enter  a  museum."  On  the 
one  hand,  every  Christian  man,  and  every  just  man,  while  desiring  to 
see  the  day  of  rest  well  and  worthily  spent,  must  feel  a  deep  sympathy 
with  the  working-man,  whose  home  is  poor  and  squalid,  whose  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  good  pictures,  and  reading  good  books,  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  who,  moreover,  may  naturally  feel  that  he  has  a  right  to 
enjoy  on  his  chief  day  of  leisure  the  public  places  of  this  kind,  which  are 
supported  by  rates  and  taxes  to  which  he  directly  or  indirectly  contributes. 
Moreover,  one  cannot  help  deploring  and  wishing  to  remedy,  as  far  as  is 
right  and  p>ossible,  the  inequality  between  the  wealthy  man,  with  his 
private  gallery  of  pictures,  his  extensive  library,  and  his  music,  and  the 
working-man,  who  has  none  of  these  advantages  at  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem,  judging  from  the  facts  and 
figures  at  which  I  have  already  glanced,  that  the  working  classes  them- 
selves, to  any  very  great  extent,  participate  in  this  feeling ;  nor  does  it 
appear,  when  tlie  privilege  has  been  provided  by  local  authority,  that 
the  working  classes  on  any  large  scale  avail  themselves  of  it.  I  some- 
times meet  with  the  argument,  **  Why  should  the  public-houses  l)e  open 
on  Sunday  and  the  museums  closed?**  To  this  I  reply,  "Why,  indeed?" 
But  why  not  close  the  public-house  first,  rather  than  try  the  hazardous 
experiment  of  a  general  opening  of  museums  and  art  galleries? 

I  frankly  own  that  I  feel  the  force  of  the  "  thin  end  of  the  wedge  " 
argument,  and  that  I  have  serious  fears  that  if  we  break  down  the  fence 
which  has  hitherto  surrounded  our  Sunday  observance,  we  may  run  a 
considerable  risk  of  finding  ourselves  within  measurable  distance  at  least 
of  the  continental  Sunday,  with  its  attendant  evils  and  demoralization. 

We  must  not  forget,  in  dealing  with  this  question,  that  local  and 
municipal  authorities  have  at  present  full  power  to  throw  open  on  Sunday 
museums,  art  galleries,  and  libraries,  and  that  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  at  least  thirty-four  places  of  this  kind  which  are  thrown  open 
to  the  public  on  Sunday,  twenty-two  of  which  are  in  the  provinces,  and 
twelve  in  London  and  the  suburbs. 
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The  only  express  statutory  prohibition,  of  which  I  am  aware,  as  to 
Sunday  opening  is  the  Act  (^i  George  III.,  c.  49)  which  makes  it  illegal 
to  open  any  place  of  the  kind  for  money  on  the  Lord's  Day.  This 
enactment  I  should  decidedly  object  to  repeal.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
would  not  recommend  that  any  attempt  should  be  made  by  fresh 
legislation  to  fetter  the  existing  powers  of  corporations  and  other  local 
authorities  with  reference  to  this  question. 

I  have  no  doubt  many  of  my  hearers  are  acquainted  with  the  elaborate 
and  almost  exhaustive  Report  of  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation, 
presented  at  the  recent  group  of  Sessions  for  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 
which  contains  almost  all  the  statistics  necessary  to  enable  one  to  form 
a  judgment  on  the  question. 

It  is  interesting,  and  instructive,  too,  to  follow  the  recent  debate  in 
the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  when  this  Report  was  under  considera- 
tion, and  a  series  of  resolutions  was  moved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  important  resolution  was  the 
fifth  and  last,  namely  : — 

''That  if  these  conditions  be  observed,  the  cause  of  true  religion  has, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  nothing  to  fear  from  the  reasonable  and 
careful  extension  of  the  system  of  Sunday  opening  described  in  the 
Report." 

I  ought  to  explain  that  the  *'  conditions "  referred  to  are  embodied 
in  the  four  preceding  resolutions,  which  lay  down  certain  general  rules 
and  principles  in  support  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  day,  and  also 
deprecating  payment  for  admission  on  Sunday — to  which  probably  not 
one  of  us  would  object. 

In  the  debate  which  followed  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  able  speech 
in  support  of  the  resolutions,  it  was  evident  that  the  feeling  of  the 
majority  of  the  bishops  was  distinctly  against  the  fifth  resolution,  and  in 
the  result  the  debate  was  postponed  until  the  February  Session,  which, 
I  imagine,  is,  practically,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  six  months  amend- 
ments to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  expressed  his  opinion  as  follows : — "  By 
passing  this  resolution  (the  fifth)  we  shall  most  deeply  grieve  the 
religious  sense  not  only  of  the  godly  people  amongst  the  working  classes, 
but  of  all  classes  ;  the  middle  classes — the  highest  in  the  land  will  be 
deeply  wounded." 

The  Bishop  of  London  said  : — **  I  think  that  pains  ought  to  have 
been  taken,  through  the  clergy,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
feeling  of  the  religious  portion  of  the  labouring  classes.  I  do  not  see 
that  it  has  been  done,  and  I  confess  that  I  still  flinch  from  doing 
anything  which  will  break  down  the  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
Lord's  Day  in  the  minds  of  those  people." 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  whose  opinion  is  especially  valuable,  from 
his  experience  of  the  working-men  of  Liverpool,  and  of  the  Sunday 
opening  there  in  force,  stated,  emphatically,  that  he  did  not  think  the 
opening  of  the  Art  Gallery  in  that  town  had  had  any  beneficial  effect, 
and  that  it  was  not  desired  by  the  working  people  themselves.  He  also 
said,  "  The  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  is  the  one  valuable  portion  of 
public  religion  which  is  left  to  the  whole  community,  and  if  you  take 
away  the  religious  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  or  diminish  it  to  any 
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considerable  extent,  as  I  believe  this  movement  would,  then,  I  ask,  what 
becomes  of  the  public  religion  of  the  nation *?  " 

It  is  impossible  to  disregard  these  weighty  utterances  of  our  bishops, 
and  I  venture  to  think  that  the  Bishop  of  London  struck  the  true  key. 
note  when  he  said  that  pains  ought  to  have  been  taken  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  feeling  of  the  religious  portion  of  the  labouring 
class. 

Whatever  may  be  the  claims,  or  the  rights,  of  the  working  classes  in 
this  respect,  if  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  themselves  prefer  to 
*'  let  well  alone  "  and  decide  not  to  endanger  their  day  of  rest ;  if  they 
would,  as  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  put  it,  have  their  religious  sense 
most  deeply  grieved  by  any  general  movement  in  favour  of  a  general 
Sunday  opening ;  if  this  is  true,  I  think  we  shdll  most  of  us  agree  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  wait,  at  any  rate,  for  more  light  and  more 
knowledge  before  we  take  so  serious  a  step  as  is  involved  in  anything 
like  a  general  Sunday  opening  of  such  places  as  we  have  been  consider- 
ing. 

I  do  not  lay  any  great  stress  upon  the  argument  as  to  extra 
labour.  This  is  scarcely  an  insuperable  difficulty.  The  extra  labour 
would  not  be  very  great,  and  in  most  large  towns  it  might  be  found 
practicable  to  employ  Jewish  attendants  on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  who 
have  already  had  their  Sabbath  rest  on  the  previous  day.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  I  should  consider  it  a  most  grave  objection  to  Sunday 
opening  if  it  could  be  proved  that  a  serious  and  extensive  addition  to 
Sunday  labour  would  follow. 

The  Congress  has,  I  think,  a  right  to  expect  from  its  appointed 
readers  and  speakers  that  their  trumpet  should  give  no  uncertain  sound. 
So,  before  I  conclude,  I  would  ask  leave  to  formulate  the  conclusion  at 
which  I  have  arrived  on  this  perplexing  subject.  Feeling,  as  I  do,  that 
this  is  mainly  a  working-man's  question — that  working-men  have  but 
few  opportunities  for  artistic  or  literary  pleasure  during  the  week,  and 
that  the  working-man  has  a  right  to  fair  and  full  enjoyment  of  art 
treasures  or  libraries  supported  by  rates  or  taxes ;  feeling  also  that 
there  is  nothing  morally  or  religiously  wrong  in  spending  a  portion  of 
one's  time  in  such  a  way  on  the  Lord's  Day,  I  should  not  be  averse  to 
any  well-considered  proposal  to  open  such  places  as  the  British  Museum 
or  the  National  Gallery  for  a  few  hours  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
provided  it  was  well  established  that  the  working-classes,  by  a  fair 
majority,  were  in  favour  of  such  an  extension  of  the  present  system.  I 
do  not  apprehend  any  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  views  of  the 
working  classes  through  means  within  the  reach  of  the  parochial  clergy. 

But,  after  all,  is  not  the  true  remedy  to  be  found  in  another  direction  ? 
If  we  make  our  churches  and  our  church  services  more  attractive,  would 
the  working-classes  seek  so  much  for  other  attractions  elsewhere  ?  Do 
we  not  want  to  throw  our  churches  open  to  the  nation  ? — to  the  working 
classes  above  all  ?  Do  we  not  long  that  our  Church  should  in  truth  be 
the  National  Church — the  Church  of  the  whole  nation  ? 

The  first  thing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  throw  our  churches  and  our 
seats  really  open  to  all.  Let  us  do  away  with  the  miserable  system  of 
freehold  pews  and  reserved  seats  which  still  prevails  in  too  many  places. 
Let  every  one  that  thirsteth  come,  without  money  and  without  price. 
Let  us  make  our  churches  attractive  by  good  music,  bright  and  hearty 
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services,  short  and  telling  sermons,  so  that  the  working-man  shall  be  able 
to  say  heartily  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  I  was  glad  when  they  said 
unto  me,  Let  us  go  into  the  House  of  the  Lord."  After  all,  it  is  not  so 
much  legislative  or  administrative  changes  that  we  want,  as  the  spirit  to 
use  reverently  and  well  the  privileges  we  enjoy. 

I  sometimes  think  that  one  of  the  great  mistakes  of  this  restless  age 
is  the  tendency  to  rush  after  new  systems  and  new  devices,  after  noise 
and  change  and  excitement.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  Lord  was 
not  in  the  wind,  nor  the  earthquake,  nor  the  fire,  but  in  the  still  small 
voice.  Too  many  of  us,  like  Naaman  of  old,  are  inclined  to  say,  *'  Are 
not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters 
of  Israel  ?    May  I  not  wash  in  them  and  be  clean  ?  " 

Let  us  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways.  Let  us  show  the  working  classes, 
rather  it  may  be  by  example  than  by  precept,  that  we^  at  any  rate, 
value  and  appreciate  the  quiet  and  sacred  character  of  our  Sunday  rest 
— the  still  small  voice  of  prayer,  and  faith,  and  duty — above  all,  the  still 
small  voice  of  the  blessed  Eucharistic  mystery.  We  shall  thus  not  only 
be  blessed  ourselves,  but  may  be  able  to  bless  others,  and  in  due  time 
may  help  them  to  value  and  enjoy  the  same  divine  means  of  grace  and 
aids  to  a  holy  life. 

There  is  no  need  to  complain  of  Sunday  strictness.  There  is  no 
need  to  beat  against  the  bars  of  our  Church  as  though  it  were  a  prison 
or  a  cage. 

There  is  ample  liberty  for  all. 

There  is  abundant  room  for  earnest  souls,  both  rich  and  poor,  to  work 
in.  There  is  full  scope  for  every  true  disciple  of  Christ  to  do  his  share 
in  promoting  the  honour  and  glory  of  God. 

If  we  **  love  the  brotherhood  "  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  with 
some  far  off  image  of  the  wonderful  Christ-like  love  which  bore  all 
things,  and  endured  all  things,  that  He  might  save  souls,  we  shall  be 
in  no  danger  of  going  wrong  on  the  Sunday,  or  any  other  que.stion,  and 
we  may  even  hope  to  have  some  faint  share  in  helping  to  bring  about 
that  blessed  time  when  *'  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 


ADDRESSES. 
The  Rev.  E.  A.  STUART,  Vicar  of  S.  James',  Holloway,  N. 

In  contributing  my  quota  to  the  discussion  this  evening,  I  wish  in  the  first 
place  to  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  any  secularization 
of  the  Lord's  Day.  The  command  that  we  should  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  Day, 
whether  we  hear  it  rolling  down  the  heights  of  Sinai,  or  rustling  beneath  the  leaves 
of  Eden,  I  consider  to  be  binding  upon  all  men  ;  and  I  believe  if  we  had  ears  to  hear 
we  should  hear  the  *'  amen  "  coming  to  us  from  many  different  circles.  I  doubt  not 
the  Church  of  Christ  would  say  '*  amen/'  and  I  trust  this  Congress  will  echo  it,  with  as 
loud  and  emphatic  a  voice  as  possible,- for  the  Lord's  Day  is  the  bulwark  of  our 
religion.  I  believe  the  Christian  conscience  will  say  it,  for  roan  feels  that  he  needs 
this  day,  amidst  all  the  bustling  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  lift  his  thoughts  up  to 
higher  and  purer  things.  I  believe  even  from  wider  circles,  sons  of  toil  as  well  as  the 
brute  creation,  will  say  this  is  one  of  the  commands  of  our  great  Father  which  has 
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been  given  to  us  for  our  good.  We  may,  indeed,  hear  a  few  discordant  notes  here 
and  there  from  lips  half  choked  by  dust  from  amid  their  "  bags  of  gold,"  regretting 
the  profit  that  has  been  lost  on  this  day,  but  the  previous  speaker  has  disposed  of  that 
argument  by  the  splendid  quotation  from  Lord  Macaulay.  We  shall  hear  the  sceptic,, 
who  will  cry  "  down  with  it,  down  with  it,  even  to  the  ground ; "  and  we  may 
perchance — as  there  is  a  wondrous  liberality  in  the  nineteenth  century  which  will 
agree  that  everyone  is  right  and  that  nobody  is  wrong — hear  from  some  who  may 
desire  to  throw  open  the  gates  of  the  Sabbath  day  to  .more  secularizing  influences. 

I  am  most  thankful  for  what  the  previous  speaker  has'said  with  regard  to  the  opening 
of  museums  upon  the  Lord's  Day.  This  is  distinctly  a  working-men's  question, 
and  working-men  can  make  their  voice  heard  in  the  present  day.  The  curious  thing 
is,  that  this  opening  of  museums  on  the  Lord's  Day  is  not  asked  for  by  the  working 
classes  themselves,  but  by  those  who  would  be  thought  their  friends.  I  feel  very 
strongly,  therefore,  that  many  of  the  arguments  that  are  put  forward  for  the  opening 
of  museums  will  not  hold  water  in  the  very  least.  I  am  told  that  the  opening  of 
museums  would  be  a  counter-attraction  to  the  public-houses.  I  have  watched  those 
public-houses  after  they  closed  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  have  wondered 
whether  we  should  see  one  of  the  men  inside  any  museum  which  might  be  opened  on 
Sunday.  I  very  much  fear  it  would  not  be  the  working  classes,  but  the  idle  classes, 
who  might  be  found  in  the  museums.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  men 
kept  the  second  part  of  the  Fourth  Commandment — "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  " — 
there  would  be  very  little  difEculty  in  getting  them  to  keep  the  first  part  of  the 
commandment. 

The  second  question  which  I  would  bring  before  this  Congress  is  that  of 
Sunday  travelling.  I  have  no  doubt  if  you  had  someone  before  you  with  great 
eloquence  and  greater  imagination,  he  might  be  able  to  picture  the  squalid  scenes  in 
which  many  have  to  spend  their  lives,  and  he  might  point  out  how  necessary  it  was 
that  they  should  see  the  trees,  streams,  fields,  and  so  on.  If,  however,  you  come  as 
practical  clergymen  to  consider  this  question  of  the  hard-worked  mechanic  in  our 
great  cities  catching  his  excursion  train  in  the  early  morning,  and  being  kept  cooped 
up  with  a  great  number  of  passengers  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  then  hurrying  back 
in  the  evening,  I  put  it  to  you,  is  the  working-man  better  or  fresher  on  the  Monday 
morning  for  work  than  he  would  be  if  he  had  spent  the  day  quietly  at  home  ? 
Still,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  We  cannot  agree  that  a  day  of  idleness  is  a  satisfactory 
obedience  to  the  command  of  God.  There  are  two  movements  upon  which  I  trust 
we  may  have  some  information  this  evening ;  two  movements  which  have  reached 
very  great  dimensions  in  your  Midland  towns,  and  about  which  I,  as  a  London  clerg)-- 
man,  desire  information.  One  is  the  movement  of  the  "  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon.*' 
I  would  very  much  like  to  know  from  those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  movement  what 
it  has  accomplished  ;  and  I  would  like  to  know  from  some  parochial  clergyman  what 
is  the  practical  result  which  he  finds  from  it,  and  whether  it  has  really  brought  any 
communicants  to  his  church,  and  whether  it  has  produced  any  true  spiritual  results  ? 
Those  are  questions  I  should  like  to  hear  debated.  There  is  another  movement 
which  is  going  on  in  the  Midland  towns,  and  of  which  we  know  very  little  in  London. 
I  mean  the  "Early  Morning  Men's  School."  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the 
secret  of  its  success,  and  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  take  this  movement  into  our 
parochial  machinery.  I  am  not  qualified  to  say,  but  as  one  of  the  selected  speakers 
I  suppose  I  am  expected  to  throw  out  hints  which  may  lead  to  discussion  hereafter, 
and  I  throw  out  those  two  hints. 

But  I  feel  that  our  great  difficulty  at  present  with  regard  to  the  Lord'^ 
Day   must  be    traced    to    a    very    large    extent    to    the    decadence    of  home  and 
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family  religion.  I  regard  the  Lord*s  Day  as  having  been  given  to  man,  according 
to  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Leviticus,  and  the  third  verse,  not  only  as  a  day 
of  rest,  not  only  as  a  day  of  worship ;  but  it  was  also  given  as  a  day  of  fiunily  reunion 
and  family  gathering.  I  believe  that  the  Lord*s  Day  is  one  of  the  corner-stones  of 
our  ftimily  life  ;  and  I  feel  that  we,  as  clergymen,  do  want  to  press  upon  our  people 
this  important  and  vital  question  of  family  religion.  I  must  confess,  looking  back  at 
my  own  boyhood,  my  Sunday  afternoons  were  amongst  the  brightest  times  of  the 
whole  week — gathered  together  for  our  Sunday  exercises.  Scripture  acrostics,  etc., 
and  one  brother  describing  a  scene  which  the  others  were  to  guess.  I  believe  if  the 
father  of  the  family  gathered  together  the  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  Sunday  evening 
were  made  the  centre  of  family  religion,  we  should  have  little  difficulty  on  this 
subject,  and  long  enjoy  those  two  great  blessings  from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the 
family  life  and  the  sacredness  of  the  Lord's  Day. 

But  here  I  must  say  one  or  two  words  about  the  problem  of  our  great  city. 
I    must  confess  when    I   look  at   the    great    numbers    of  our    young  men    and 
young  women  who  are  herded  together  in    our   great  houses  of    business,  oft- 
times  separated   from  their  own  homes,   I  do  feel  that  if  Sunday  travelling  is 
ever  excusable,  it  is  excusable  for  those  young   people  who  desire    to  enjoy  this 
family  life.     Still   I  believe  that  a  little  consideration  on  the  part  of  employers 
in  allowing  them  to  return  a  little  later  on  Monday  morning  would  obviate  even  that 
difficulty.    And,  above  all,  I  want  to  lay  upon  the  Christian  public  of  Birmingham,  as 
I  would  lay  upon  the  Christian  public  of  London,  the  responsibility  of  the  souls  of 
these  young  men  and  women,  who  in  many  cases  cannot — it  is  impossible  for  them — 
join  their  home  circles.     I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  most  dangerous  time 
to  young  men  and  young  women  in  our  great  cities  is  between  the  hours  of  eight  and 
ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening.     Many  large  houses  will  not  allow  them  to  come  in 
until  ten,  and  after  Church  service  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do  in  a  great  city.     I 
would,  therefore,  press  upon  the  Christian  public  whether  we  ought  not  in  some  way 
to  supply  the  social  family  life  for  young  men  and  young  women,  which  the  necessities 
of  modem  times  have  made  it  impossible  to  enjoy  in  their  own  homes.     I  believe  if 
some  Christian  homes  were  open  to  the  young  men  and  young  women  employed  in 
bouses  of  business — not  for  another  meeting,  not  for  another  service,  but  that  they 
may  spend  a  social  evening  with  those  who  may  be  in  touch  and  sympathy  with 
them — God  only  knows  how  many  young  lives  might  be  saved  from  being  wrecked. 
I  feel  that  if,  as  the  last  speaker  has  declared,  we  were  to  use  the  Lord's  Day  for  holy 
worship,  for  evangelization  work,  and  for  throwing  this  shield  about  our  young  men 
and  young  women,  we  should  secure  for  our  nation  the  inestimable  blessing  of  the 
Lord's  Day.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  open  up  our  museums  and  art  galleries  and 
lecture  rooms,  I  fear,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Andrew  Thompson,  no  less  eloquent 
than  true,  that  the  history  of  our  nation,  and  the  history  of  the  working  classes,  might 
be  written  in  a  drama  of  three  acts.     In  the  first  act  you  would  see  the  working-man, 
like  Samson,  reclining  upon  the  lap  of  sensual  pleasure ;  in  the  second  act  you  would 
see  that  same  working-man  in  the  darkness  of  intellectual  ignorance  and  of  moral 
night  pursuing  his  monotonous  round  of  work,  work,  work;  and  you  must  not  then  be 
surprised  if,  in  the  third  act,  we  have  that  same  working-man  rousing  himself  to  one 
last  desperate  effort,  which  will  shake  the  very  pillars  of  your  social  edifice,  to  the 
ruin  both  of  the  country  and  himself. 
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The  Rev.  Charles  J.  Ridgeway,  Vicar  of  Christchurch, 

Lancaster  Gate,  W. 

It  is  a  difEcalt  task  to  deal,  in  the  fifteen  minutes  allotted  to  me,  with  a  subject  so 
wide,  so  important,  so  closely  affecting  all  life — national,  social,  personal — and  the 
task  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  we  can  none  of  us  be  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  are,  and  yet  we  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  remedy. 

True,  we  condemn  the  Continental  Sunday,  and  too  often  forget  its  bright  side  in  a 
day  begun  early  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  men  and  women,  in  a  reverent  act  of 
worship.  We  praise  the  English  Sunday ;  but  can  we  forget  its  dark  side  in  the 
increasing  disregard  of  God's  claim  on  man*s  time  and  thoughts  and  service  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  among  us,  rich  and  poor  ? 

In  considering  the  subject  there  seem  to  be  some  leading  principles  which,  although 
familiar,  are  worth  repeating. 

(i)  The  day,  whether  Jewish  Sabbath  or  Christian  Sunday,  is  a  Divine  institution. 
It  is  the  expression  of  a  deep-seated  human  instinct,  like  all  human  instincts,  not  only 
God-given,  but  God-met.  It  requires  no  enactment  for  its  existence  except  to 
incorporate  it  with  various  dispensations  of  religion,  to  revive  it  when  it  has  fallen 
into  disuse,  or  to  protect  it  from  abuse  and  encroachment. 

(2)  It  is  God's  gift  to  man.  It  is  not,  as  it  is  too  often  looked  upon,  something 
taken  from  man  by  God,  but  given  to  man  by  God.  Not  a  day  reserved  by  God  for 
Himself;  every  day  belongs  alike  to  Him  ;  but  intended,  like  all  God's  gifts,  for 
man's  profit,  to  raise  and  elevate  man,  to  help  man  to  use  every  day  better  to  the 
gi'eater  glory  of  God. 

(3)  It  has  to  do  with  the  whole  man.  Jesus  Himself  teaches  us  this.  "The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man  " — that  is,  man  in  his  entirety,  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
and  an  observance  of  the  day  which  omits  any  part  of  man's  threefold  being  is 
mutilated,  one-sided,  falls  short  of  God's  intention.  A  Sunday  which  makes  pro- 
vision only  for  the  body,  or  which  gives  up  the  whole  day  to  intellectual  pursuits,  or 
which  is  all  consecrated  to  worship  and  directly  religious  exercises,  is  not  a  Lord's 
Day.     It  partakes  of  human  limitation,  not  of  Divine  fulness. 

(4)  It  is  a  day  of  worship.  The  spiritual  is  the  highest  part  of  man.  It  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  the  mere  animal,  and  must  assert  its  ascendency.  True,  God 
should  be  remembered  and  served  and  worshipped  every  day  ;  but  what  is  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  amid  the  pressure  of  earthly  cares,  worries,  and 
occupations,  is  made  possible  on  the  Lord's  Day.  I  would  plead  for  the  restoration 
of  Holy  Communion  to  its  rightful  place  on  every  Sunday  as  the  highest  act  of 
Christian  worship,  '*  to  its  central  significance  and  paramount  importance,"  to  quote 
the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  in  his  able  address  the  other  day  at  a  gather- 
ing of  the  clergy  at  Lancaster,  "  as  in  the  early  days,  when  a  Christian  was  always  a 
communicant."  I  would  plead  for  an  early  beginning  of  the  day  in  the  early 
Celebration,  all  the  more  earnestly  because  we  in  England  seem  to  think  that  Sunday 
worship  begins  at  eleven  o'clock. 

(5)  It  is  a  day  for  rest  of  mind  and  body.  Rest  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  ;  certainly  it  ought  to  be  to  us  Christians  in  our  observance  of  the 
Christian  Sunday,  who  have  learned,  as  the  Jews  never  learned,  the  sacredness  of 
the  body. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  rest  ?  Rest  is  not  idleness.  Idleness  of  body,  mind,  or 
spirit  will  never  refresh,  recreate.  But  rest  is  only  true  in  proportion  as  it  brings 
about  this  result.     True  rest  is  always  recreative. 

Would  you  know  what  rest  ought  to  be  ?  Look  away  from  the  earthly  and  you 
will  see.     The  rest  of  redeemed  souls,  what  is  it  ?    It  is  the  rest  of  servants  who  love 
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to  serve.  The  rest  of  holy  angels,  what  is  it  ?  It  is  the  rest  of  those  who  rest  not 
day  and  night  from  their  work  of  adoring  worship  of  God,  or  of  active  ministration  to 
the  heirs  of  salvation.  The  rest  of  God  Himself,  what  is  it  ?  The  Buddhist  may 
represent  the  god  he  worships  as  deep  in  peaceful  slumber.  That  may  seem  to  him 
the  ideal  of  Divine  perfection.  So-called  scientists  may  tell  us  that  God,  having 
made  the  world  and  set  the  vast  machine  in  motion,  has  left  it,  as  no  other  machine 
before  or  since  ever  has  been  left,  to  regulate  and  control  itself,  and,  ceasing  to 
interfere,  He  rests  in  idleness.  But  we  Christians  know  thai  inactivity  with  God 
would  be  death,  and  is  therefore  impossible  with  Him.  *'  God  rested  from  all  His 
work  "  is  only  man  trying  in  baby  language  to  tell  how  God  brought  the  creation  of 
heaven  and  earth  to  perfection,  not  that  He  ceased  to  work. 

True  rest  is  change  of  employment,  and  Sunday  is  to  be  a  day  of  tuttTH  rest,  every 
hour  well  spent,  all  the  powers  of  the  man  engaged,  while  the  usual  employments  of 
the  workaday  are,  as  far  as  possible,  laid  on  one  side.  It  is  to  be  *'a  day  of  rest,  not 
a  night  of  rust,"  a  sanctuary  excluding  the  cares  and  toils  and  turmoils  which 
throughout  the  week  have  harassed  and  fatigued  the  man,  not,  as  it  is  too  often 
made,  a  wearying,  wearisome  tedious  day,  without  any  real  rest ;  the  healthy  walk  or 
bicycle  ride  discountenanced,  the  bookcase  locked,  the  piano  closed,  only  sleep, 
apparently,  not  forbidden.  Even  little  children  are  made  the  victims  of  human 
ordinances,  "  taste  not,  touch  not,  handle  not,"  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
old  hymn  for  children  : — 


tc 


Go,  put  your  playthings  all  away — 
To-morrow  is  the  Sabbath  day. " 

And  so  many  a  Sunday  morning  is  spent  lying  in  bed,  and  many  a  Sunday  afternoon 
passed  in  lazy  drowsiness  or  mischievous  do-nothingness,  idle  thoughts,  words,  fingers, 
because,  forsooth,  men — well-meaning  men — have  utterly  misunderstood  that  true 
rest  must  always  be  recreative. 

These  are  some  of  the  foundation  principles  which  seem  to  me  to  stand  out  most 
prominently  in  connection  with  the  Lord's  Day. 

But  it  is  in  the  application  and  carrying  out  of  these  the  real  difficulty  consists. 
There  are  among  us  non- workers  and  workers,  idlers  and  busy  people,  and  the  solution 
of  the  question  '*  How  to  spend  Sunday  ?  "  cannot  be  exactly  the  same  for  those  whose 
lives  are  so  dissimilar.  To  the  leisured  classes,  the  Lord's  Day  ought  to  be  (i)  a  day 
of  devout  and  frequent  worship,  the  worship  of  those  who  love  to  worship  on  Sunday, 
because  they  have  learned  to  make  worship  a  part  of  every  day ;  (2)  a  home  day,  spent 
by  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children  together,  for  God  knows  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  home  life  and  affection  is  sadly  needed  in  the  houses  of  those  whose  lives  are 
spent  in  amusing  themselves  ;  (3)  a  day  not  only  of  sparing  those  who  work,  but  also 
in  some  way  actively  serving  them.  No  words  are  too  strong  to  condemn  the  conduct 
of  certain  strata  of  society  who,  with  Sunday  drives,  Sunday  dinners,  Sunday  "  at 
homes,"  and  the  like,  regard  and  use  Sunday  as  only  one  more  day  to  be  spent  in  doing 
their  own  ways  and  seeking  their  own  pleasure,  regardless  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
those  whose  lot  in  life  is  to  serve. 

It  is  time  not  only  for  Christians  but  for  all  who  are  lovers  of  humanity  to  enter 
their  emphatic  protest  against  the  cruel  selfishness  which  drives  the  Juggernaut  car  of 
the  so-called  fashionable  world,  Sunday  and  weekday  alike,  crushing  out  the  lives  of 
men  and  women  beneath  its  merciless  grinding  wheels. 

But  what  of  the  toilers — the  clerks,  women  in  shops,  artisans  in  our  great  cities? 

I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  many  who  must  work  on  the  day  of  rest.  Surely,  the 
time  is  come  when  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  should  be  secured  by  la^Hto  all,  while, 
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by  the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  persons,  such  Sunday  work  should  be 
reduced  to  a  very  small  quantity. 

But  I  am  dealing  with  those  whose  time  from  Monday  to  Saturday  is  one  unceasing 
grind  of  long  hours  of  labour,  and  for  whom  Sunday  is  the  only  day  of  rest  for  spirit, 
or  mind,  or  body. 

To  these  there  must  be  a  place  for  worship,  and  it  is  for  the  Church  to  see  that 
there  are  short  and  bright  services  for  young  and  old,  children  and  parents,  which  may 
attract  from  their  very  contrast  with  the  daily  monotonous  round  of  drudgery.  I  am 
very  thankful  that  the  bicycle  riders  are  cared  for  in  the  short  service  specially  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  gladly  used  by  them,  in  some  churches.   But  why  not  in  more  ? 

To  the  toilers,  too,  it  ought  to  be  a  home  day,  but,  in  the  face  of  the  overcrowding 
of  our  great  cities,  it  is  a  mockery  to  speak  of  '*home"  to  many  of  the  working- 
classes  in  their  one-roomed  dwelling,  or  to  the  young  man  in  his  cramped  London 
lodging. 

How,  then,  is  Sunday  to  be  spent  by  them  ?  How  to  such  as  these  is  rest  or  recrea- 
tion of  mind  or  body  possible  ? 

Are  we  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are  ?  Are  we  doing  all  we  can  to  help  such  as 
these  to  a  more  profitable  and  reasonable  use  of  the  Sunday,  to  fit  in  the  day  to  their 
needs  and  environments  ?  In  a  word,  is  it  really  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  interpose 
a  barrier  to  such  an  extension  of  the  Sunday  use  of  libraries,  picture  galleries,  and 
museums  as  is  compatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  and  with  the 
due  safeguarding  to  the  English  people  of  the  sacred  privilege  of  Sunday  worship  and 
Sunday  rest. 

I  for  one  gladly  accept  the  answer  given  to  this  question  by  the  Committee  of  Convo- 
cation that  has  lately  reported  on  this  matter,  consisting  of  such  representative  men  as 
the  Bishops  of  Rochester,  Exeter,  St.  Asaph,  Lichfield,  Reading,  the  Deans  of 
Rochester  and  Windsor,  Archdeacons  Burney  and  Sinclair,  Canon  Erskine  Clarke, 
and  the  Vicar  of  Kensington,  in  which,  after  careful  inquiry,  they  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  is  not  the  Church's  duty,  but  that,  if  certain  conditions  are  observed,  the 
cause  of  true  religion  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  reasonable  and  careful  extension  of 
such  Sunday  opening.  And  I  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  time  when  we  shall  have  in 
London — and  why  not  elsewhere  ? — not  merely  one  great  People's  Palace,  but  many 
smaller  halls,  each  with  a  good  organ,  where  the  people  may  come  on  Sunday  afternoons 
with  their  families,  and  sit  and  listen,  as  only  working-people  can  listen,  to  music — 
instrumental  and  vocal — in  which,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  volunteers  from  the 
leisured  classes  of  the  West  End  shall  be  the  performers,  ministering  on  the  Lord's 
Day  to  their  poorer  brethren. 

There  are  arguments  used  against  such  Sunday  opening,  some  of  which  I  would 
venture  briefly  to  notice. 

(i)  It  is  urged  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  opening.  Are  not  the  parks 
available  ?  But,  I  would  ask,  in  this  inclement  climate  how  many  Sundays  in  the 
year  are  fit  for  outdoor  recreation  ?  And  we  may  well  sympathize  with  the  young 
London  clerk,  living  in  comfortless  lodgings,  of  whom  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  told 
in  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  who  asked  him,  '*  I  want  to  know  how  you 
clergy  think  that  a  man  like  me  ought  to  spend  a  wet  Sunday  ?  " 

(2)  It  will  involve  additional  work.  There  must  be  people  employed  to  take  charge 
of  the  places  which  have  been  opened. 

But  some  work  must  be  done  on  Sunday.  The  question  is  whether  the  work  is 
projxirtionable  to  the  benefits  it  confers,  and  is  therefore  justified.  In  a  word,  is  the 
work  th^t  is{irp^olved  in  such  opening  less  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  men  and 
women  ilifiii  Ithlkt  done  on  Sunday  by  the  servants  in  the  vicarage  or  mansion,  or 
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by  the  cabs,  omnibuses,  trams,  trains,  carriages,  in  which  not  only  the  laity  go  to  their 
favourite  churches,  but  which  are  also  used  by  the  clergy  in  the  discharge  of  their 
ministrations,  and  might  not  even  this  necessary  amount  of  work  be  considerably 
diminished  by  the  leisured  classes  volunteering  to  do  it  ?  This  has  been;  and  is  being 
done  in  more  than  one  instance,  and  the  number  might  be  largely  increased. 

Nay,  more,  if  this  is  a  sufficient  argument,  how  can  we  consistently  keep  the 
parks  open  ?  Look  at  Hyde  Park.  Are  we  prepared  to  advocate  that  it  shall  be 
closed  because  the  employment  of  a  certain  number  of  workers  is  necessary?  And  if 
we  are  not,  then  is  it  too  much  to  urge  that  buildings,  which  are  national  institutions 
as  truly  as  the  parks,  and  for  admission  to  which  no  payment  is  made,  should  be 
opened  during  certain  hours  on  the  Sunday?  Shall  walls  and  roof  make  that  wrong, 
which  is  not  wrong  when  the  walls  are  iron  railings  and  the  roof  God's  sky. 

(3)  Again,  we  are  told  that  looking  at  pictures  or  antiquities,  or  reading  books  is  not 
religion.  But  surely  this  is  a  very  narrow  use  of  the  word  religion.  Pictures  and 
books,  and  the  treasures  of  the  museum  may  conduce  to  rest  of  mind  and  body  as  truly 
as  a  walk  in  the  parks,  or  may  preach  as  profitable  a  sermon  to  the  spirit  of  a  man  as 
the  parson  in  the  pulpit. 

(4)  It  may  interfere  with  public  worship.  What,  on  Sunday  afternoon  ?  What 
provision  do  we  make  at  that  time  to  attract  the  toilers  of  the  weekday  ?  Do  we  not, 
by  our  actions  at  any  rate,  recognize  the  fact  that  Sunday  afternoon  is  not  for  the 
grown-up  people  the  hour  of  worship,  but  the  time  for  recreation  ? 

(5)  But  why,  men  ask,  should  we  support  such  a  movement  when  the  working 
classes  themselves  do  not  wish  for  it?  Are  we  sure  of  that?  The  Convocation 
Committee  tell  us  tliat  they  felt  themselves  unequal  to  deciding  between  the  claims 
of  the  Sunday  Society  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Lord's  Day  Observance  on  the  other 
to  represent  the  working  classes.  Besides,  are  we  prepared  to  admit  that  the  work- 
ing classes  are  always  the  best  judges  of  what  is  for  their  highest  welfare?  Unless 
we  are,  the  argument  falls  to  the  ground. 

(6)  Others,  however,  are  afraid,  not  of  the  thing  in  itself,  but  of  its  consequences. 
It  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  It  will  open  the  door  to  making  Sunday  a  day  of 
labour.  But  we  answer  (i)  the  thing  is  already  being  done  in  London,  although  with 
a  strange  inconsistency  we  close  the  Tower  and  the  South  Kensington  collections  while 
we  open  Hampton  Court  Palace ;  we  close  the  British  Museum  but  we  open  Kew 
Gardens.  In  other  words,  we  open  the  places  that  necessitate  railway  travelling, 
while  we  close  those  that  are  close  to  the  doors  of  thousands  of  the  people  who  might 
profit  by  them.  The  thing  is  already  done  in  many  of  our  large  cities  and  towns,  and 
in  the  report  of  the  Convocation  Committee  we  have  the  opinion  of  the  leading 
clergy  in  places  where  museums  and  picture  galleries  and  libraries  are  already  open, 
an  opinion  on  the  whole  certainly  not  unfavourable. 

We  answer  (2)  that  the  danger  of  the  working  classes  being  made  to  work  on 
Sunday,  or  indeed  on  any  other  day  against  their  will,  is  not  a  real  danger.  They 
have  the  matter  now  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  question  of  to-day  is  not  whether 
they  are  likely  to  be  made  to  work  too  much  for  their  own  good,  but  rather  whether 
they  are  willing  to  work  enough  for  the  commonweal. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention.  There  must  be  many  who  do  not  agree  with 
me.  But  I  would  have  you  bear  in  mind  that  we  who  think  and  speak  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  speak  are  as  jealous  for  the  true  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  those 
who  differ  most  strongly  from  us. 

Like  the  ox  or  ass  fallen  into  the  pit  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  there  are  thousands  of 
men  and  women  among  us  who  are  victims  to  the  exigencies  of  modern  life.  I  will 
not  ask,  is  it  Christlike  to  tell  them  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  say  their  prayers,  read 
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their  Bibles,  and  leave  them  where  and  as  they  are  ?  but  I  will  ask,  is  it  un-Christlike 
to  try  and  raise  them  on  the  Lord's  Day,  even  if  in  doing  so  additional  work  is 
necessitated  on  the  part  of  some? 

Let  me  sum  up  what  I  have  tried  to  say  on  this  subject  by  reading  the  resolutions 
which  are  to  be  moved  in  Convocation  when  the  Report  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
discussed,  and  which  may  not  be  known  to  some  here.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

''(i)  That  this  House  desires  again  to  press  upon  the  clergy  the  duty  of  warning 
the  rich  and  leisured  classes  against  the  increasing  misuse  of  Sunday  for  purposes  of 
mere  amusement,  as  (a)  tending  to  impair,  both  for  themselves  and  others,  the 
distinctive  value  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  {b)  involving  addition  to  the  Sunday  labour 
of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  minister  to  such  amusement. 

'*  (2)  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  remind  the  people  of  England  that  the 
foremost  privilege  of  the  Lord's  Day  is  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  worship, 
and  that  this  must  be  safeguarded  at  whatever  cost. 

'*(3)  That  since  it  is  evident  that  an  increasing  number  of  persons  for  whom 
Sunday  is  the  only  day  of  leisure  find  the  reasonable  use  of  libraries,  picture-galleries, 
and  museums  on  that  day  to  be  wholesome  and  profitable,  it  is  necessary  in  the 
highest  interest  both  of  visitors  and  attendants,  that  such  Sunday  opening  should  be 
carefully  guarded  against  unfairness  or  misuse. 

'*  (4)  That  in  no  circumstances  ought  any  library,  institute,  gallery,  or  recreative 
resort  to  be  permitted  to  be  open  on  Sunday  for  payment. 

"  (5)  That  if  these  conditions  be  observed,  the  cause  of  true  religion  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  nothing  to  fear  from  the  reasonable  and  careful  extension  of 
the  system  of  Sunday  opening  described  in  the  report. 


DISCUSSION. 
The   Rev.   Dr.   Peake. 


Lest  my  name  should  have  no  kind  of  meaning,  may  I  add  to  it  further,  that  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  the  secretary  of  the  Lord's  Day  Observance  Society,  and  this  is  my 
title  to  address  a  few  words  to  you  to-night.  It  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  the 
speakers  that  pains  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  (he  feelings  in  regard  to  that  one 
matter,  the  opening  of  the  museums,  and  so  forth,  on  the  Lord's  day.  The  suggestion 
came,  I  think,  from  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the  first  place,  and  it  has  been  warmly 
taken  up.  That  work  is  being  done  very  vigorously  in  the  office  of  which  I  am  now 
the  head.  It  will  take  some  time  to  ascertain,  but  it  will  be  done  in  time  for  the  next 
meetings  of  Convocation.  It  will  be  done,  however,  simply  to  satisfy  those  who  ask 
the  question,  for  we  know  in  advance  perfectly  well  what  the  answer  will  be.  We 
have  tested  the  opinion  of  the  working  classes  generally  in  this  country  in  a  very 
practical  way.  There  have  been  opened  many  museums  and  picture  galleries.  Many 
towns,  however,  have  refused  to  open  them,  while  many  towns  have  closed  them  after 
opening  them.  I  possess  here,  on  the  platform,  a  complete  list  of  all  such  places  as 
have  been  opened  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  the  decrease  of  attendance,  even  on  the  part 
of  those  who  care  for  such  places,  is  most  marked  in  nearly  every  instance.  Here  in 
Birmingham,  where  Sunday  opening  is  considered  a  grand  success,  the  numbers  have 
been  going  down  year  after  year  for  years  past,  and  in  other  towns  the  figures  are 
going  down  even  faster  than  they  are  here.  We  know  what  the  religious  people  will 
say,  and  that  is  the  main  question.  It  is  a  religious  question  at  bottom.  If  it  is  not 
the  Lord's  day  why  do  you  keep  it  at  all  ?  If  God  did  not  select  one  day  in  seven  as 
a  day  of  holy  rest,  how  did  it  get  selected  at  all  ?  There  is  nothing  astronomical  to 
suggest  as  to  the  hour,  month,  or  day.  It  stands  out  as  God  suggested,  and  God 
regulated  it  to  be  a  day  of  rest.  But  to  be  a  day  of  holy  rest,  let  us  base  it  upon 
a  proper  Scriptural  foundation.  I  cannot  forget,  in  reference  to  what  has  fallen  from 
one  of  the  speakers,  that  whereas  the  Mass  is  the  prelude  to  the  day's  enjoyment  on 
the  Continent,  there  you  have  the  very  countries  where  Sunday  labour  is  the  greatest 
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curse,  and  Sunday  sensuality  the  most  emphatic.  The  two  things  go  together. 
(Cries  of  *'No.'')  But  they  do  go  together.  I  say  that  the  basis  of  Scriptural 
authority  is  essential  for  this.  We  have  heard  much  of  this  being  a  question  for  the 
working  classes ;  is  it  not,  in  the  first  place,  a  question  for  all  ?  If  God  makes  the 
regulation  on  one  side,  and  the  working  classes  demand  the  regulation  on  the  other, 
are  we  going  to  declare  once  more  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  higher  than  the 
voice  of  God  ?  When  I  read  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  I  recognize  the 
greatness  of  the  gift,  but  I  recognize  the  greatness  of  the  Giver,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  Bank  Holiday  once  a  week  was  given  to  men.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
blank  cheque  was  presented  or  given  him  by  the  divine  hand  to  fill  in  at  will  as  to  the 
Sabbath.  It  was  the  Sabbath,  and  God  told  us  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  a  day  of  rest, 
and  a  day  that  God  Himself  had  sanctified.  My  time,  I  know,  is  very  short,  and  I 
have  no  desire  to  trespass  on  that  of  others.  We  have  got  a  society  in  this  country, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  a  free  Sunday.  Shall  1  tell  you  what  that  Sunday  is 
to  be  in  its  perfection.  Less  than  three  weeks  ago  the  National  Sunday  League 
arranged  for  the  people  a  grand  opportunity  of  spending  their  Sunday  to  the  best 
advantage.  Consequently,  at  Paddington,  four  or  five  trains  started  for  the  south-west 
coast  at  12  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  crowded  to  excess.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
sleep  in  third  class  carriages  when  there  are  four  or  five  passengers  in  them,  but  it  is 
still  more  difficult  when  there  are  ten.  But,  owing  to  bad  arrangements,  and  the 
large  crowds  at  the  station,  the  carriages  in  most  cases,  I  am  totld,  contained  more 
than  their  proper  number  of  ten,  so  that,  from  12  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  until 
between  7  and  8  on  Sunday  morning,  these  people  travelled  down  in  these  railway 
carriages  in  positions  which  rendered  rest  impossible,  with  a  kind  of  atmosphere  which 
you  may  suppose,  especially  if  a  little  smoking  was  going  on.  These  people  were 
lumed  out  about  half-past  seven  on  the  beach  down  on  the  south-west  coast,  where 
they  spent  so  many  hours.  They  were  put  back  in  their  train  in  the  afternoon,  and 
brought  back  to  town.  Out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  God*s  day  of  sacred  rest, 
fifteen  hours  were  spent  in  that  way,  and  nine  only  in  anything  that  could  possibly  be 
even  for  the  benefit  of  their  bodies.  Where  was  the  sanctification  of  that  day  ?  It 
was  said  in  the  newspapers  that  the  object  of  the  journey  was  to  remove  these  workers 
from  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  London.  But  what  about  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of 
fifteen  hours  of  those  railway  compartments,  and  at  the  end,  as  a  climax  of  all,  it  was 
said,  it  would  produce  somethini;  like  ;£^i,8oo  for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  railway  com- 
pany and  the  National  Sunday  League. 


Tlie  Rev.  T.  OUTRAM  MARSHALL,  Organizing  Secretary 

of  the   English  Church   Union. 

THRRE  is  one  thing  for  which  we  may  be  thankful  to-night,  and  that  is  that,  although 
we  speak  from  different  puints  of  view,  there  are  many  points  in  which  we  are  all 
agreed.  We  are  all  agreed  in  earnestly  desiring,  with  Mr.  Stuart,  that  there  should 
be  no  secularization  of  the  Lord's  Day.  We  all  a^ree,  I  am  sure,  with  the  last 
speaker,  that  we  must  rest  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  on  a  Scriptural  basis, 
and  not  on  mere  individual  feeling  or  judgment.  But  I  venture  to  think  that  before 
going  further  we  must  make  one  very  clear  distinction  with  respect  to  the  observance 
of  the  Lord's  Day.  We  must  distinguish  between  what  we  must  do,  and  what  we 
may  do ;  between  what  is  of  obligation  and  what  is  permissible.  Very  little  has 
been  said  to-night  about  what  we  must  do — about  what  is  of  obligation  on  the  Lord's 
Day.  One  generally  finds  that  those  who  speak  most  strongly  about  the  observance 
of  Sunday  or  the  Lord's  Day.  or  as  they  prefer  to  call  it,  the  Sabbath,  seem  to  confine 
themselves  to  telling  us  what  we  must  not  do.  But  surely  if  the  observance  of  the 
day  is  of  obligation,  there  must  be  something  which  we  are  bound  to  do  upon  it. 
With  the  last  speaker  I  look  to  see  what  Holy  Scripture  says,  and  I  do  not  see 
anvthing  recorded  there  as  a  special  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  except 
this,  "coming  together  to  Break  Bread,"  or,  as  we  should  say,  '*  to  offer  the  Holy 
Eudiarist."  Of  course  there  are  in  the  Old  Testament  certain  rules  for  the  observance 
of  Saturday  as  the  Sabbath  ;  but  I  do  not  find  any  tiace  in  the  New  Testament,  or  in  the 
history  of  the  Primitive  Church,  of  these  rules  beit.g  held  to  applv  to  the  observance 
of  Sunday.  The  only  rule  which  appears  to  have  l^en  held  obligatory  in  the 
observance  of  Sunday  is  the  Master's  own  rule,  '*  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me." 
I  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  is  our  duty  now  to  tell  our  fellow  Churchmen  plainly 
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that  if  they  want  to  keep  the  Lord's  Day  holy  they  must  take  part  in  the  offering  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  on  that  day.     Mr.  Blagg  quoted  certain  words  as  to  the  Lord's 
Day  being  '*the  most  divine  of  all  divine  institutions."    I  venture  to  think  that  the 
most  divine  of  all  divine  institutions  is  the  command,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
Me."    The  Lord's  Day  is  best  hallowed  by  the  offering  of  the  Lord's  Service.     God 
has  taught  His  Church  to  join  these  two  together,  and  I,  for  one,  believe  in  no 
divorce  between  them.    We  are  told  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  attendance  at 
church  (in  some  churches,  not  in  those  of  which  I  know  anything)  on  the  part  of  both 
the  richer  and  the  poorer  classes.     What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?    Is  it  not  because  the 
commandments  of  men  have  been  put  in  the  place  of  the  commandment  of  God  ? 
We  have  told  people  that  they  must  **go  to  church  "  on  Sunday,  by  which  we  mean 
go  to  what  we  usually  call  Morning  Service  or  Evening  Service,  >.«.,  Matins  or 
Evensong.     But  this  is  not  what  God  says.    He  says  **  Do  this,"  offer  the  Holy 
Eucharist ;  and  we  say,  "  Go  to  church,"  go  to  Matins,  or  to  Evensong.     No  wonder 
that  where  this  is  the  case  Sunday  observance  is  breaking  down.     We  have  made  the 
Word  of  God  of  none  effect  by  our  tradition,  substituting  the  offices  of  the  Church 
for  the  Service  of  God.     Those  who  do  this  seem  to  forget  that  the  morning  and 
evening  services  are  no  more  oblif^atory  on  the  Sunday  than  they  are  on  the  Monday. 
(Cries  of  **  Oh,  oh").    I  suppose  the  people  who  say  "  oh,  oh,"  have  not  got  a  Pntycr- 
book.     If  they  will  get  a  Praver-book  they  will  see  that  these  services  are  appointed 
to  be  said  **  daily  throughout  tne  year  ; "  there  is  not  a  word  about  their  use  on  Sunday 
only,  or  even  specially  on  Sunday.     One  word  as  to  what  is  permissible  on  Sunday. 
I  have  no  great  desire  for  the  opening  of  museums  on  Sundays,  though  I  cannot  see 
why  they  should  be  closed  when  public-houses  are  opened.      But  this  I  will  say,  I 
plead  with  you  in  Christ's  name,  do  not  venture  to  condemn  as  sinful  or  as  wrong 
what  you  are  not  absolutely  sure  is  wrong.     I  cannot  see  any  more  harm  in  going  to  a 
museum,  or  listening  to  a  iMind,  or  going  for  an  excursion  in  the  country,  than  in 
composing  or  guessing  those  Scripture  acrostics  which  one  speaker  told  us  he  so  greatly 
enjoyed.     I  venture  to  think  that  as  regards  recreation  on  Sunday  afternoons  we  must 
draw  a  distinction  between  different  persons.     A  certain  thing  may  be  wrong  for  you 
and  me,  because  it  may  be  contrary  to  our  conscience ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
is  wrong  in  itself,  or  that  we  should  be  justified  in  condemning  others  for  practising 
it.     I  heard  with  pain  at  a  former  Church  Congress,  when  this  question  was  discussed, 
a  clergyman  say  that  he  had  sorrowfully  to  tell  his  young  men  that  they  could  not 
continue  to  be  communicants  if  they  spent  their  afternoons  in  cycling.     Does  the 
Lord  condemn  such  recreation  for  men  who  are  hard  at  work  all  the  week  ?    If  not, 
how  dare  we  call  it  sin  ?    Is  not  this  enough  to  make  the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad, 
whom  God  hath  not  made  sad,  and  to  shut  up  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  against  men  ? 
What  we  may   properly  do  on   Sunday,  after  fulfilling  our  Service  of  obligation, 
depends  very  much  on  what  our  work  on  the  other  six  days  has  been,  and  on  what, 
therefore,  body  and  mind  need  for  recreation  on  the  bright  and  joyous  day  of  rest 
from  servile  labour  which  God  has  given  us  for  His  glory  and  for  our  good. 


Lieutenant-Colonel    FREEMAN. 

The  first  point  which  I  wish  to  bring  forward  is  this  :  The  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
question  of  Sunday  Observance ;  it  is,  I  think,  the  most  difficult  question  before  us  in 
these  times,  and  the  reason  is  this  : — It  is  but  a  feature  of  that  great  evil  of  modem 
life,  against  which  we  were  so  eloquently  warned  in  S.  Philip's  Church  this  morning, 
I  mean  the  excessive  devotion  to  labour.  In  the  Fourth  Commandment  we  are  told  : 
"  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  that  thou  hast  do,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God."  But  we  read  it  as  if  it  stood  :  "  Six  days  shalt  thou 
labour,  and  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  worship,  and  do  all  that  thou  hast  to  do  ;  " 
for  man's  life  is  not  solely  composed  of  labour  and  worship,  though  labour  is  a  most 
important  part  of  it.  But  there  are  other  things  which  a  man  must  do ;  he  must  have 
recreation,  he  must  have  time  for  the  cultivation  of  faculties  other  than  those  called 
into  play  by  the  stress  of  professional  labour,  and  for  social  intercourse ;  and  the  fault 
of  our  modern  life  is  that  all  these  things,  as  well  as  worship,  we  attempt  to  thrust  into 
the  Sabbath  Day.  It  has  been  said  that  *'  Good  laws  and  a  bad  world  will  never 
work  well  together,"  and  the  beneficent  institution  of  the  Sabbath  will  never  work 
well  with  a  life  arranged  as  our  modern  life  is.  We  must  bear  this  in  mind,  otherwise 
all  our  efforts  will  be  a  mere  tinkering  at  the  question  ;  it  may  serve  for  a  time  to  skim 
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ov«r  the  evil,  but  the  evil  will  remain  there,  and  is  bound  to  manifest  itself.  I  have 
not  time  to  enter  into  the  question  how  this  is  to  be  remedied.  I  will  only  say  this  : 
Nothing  but  the  spirit  of  biotherliness  and  love,  which  will  lead  us  to  look  upon  all 
around  us  as  our  brothers,  and  to  treat  them  as  we  should  think  they  ought  to  treat  us 
if  we  were  in  their  position,  will  be  of  any  use,  and  we  must  be  ready  to  exercise  fully 
Christian  self-denial  and  thoughtfulness,  and  to  remember  that  there  is  a  very  large 
body  whom  we  do  not  ordinarily  call  working-men,  such  as  shopkeepers,  who  will  be 
affected  by  any  relaxation  of  Sunday  observance  in  the  direction  of  Sunday  amuse- 
ment. The  second  point  that  I  wish  to  bring  forward  is  this.  If  the  question  is  a 
difficult  one,  it  is  all  the  more  important  that  we  should  approach  it  in  an  honest  and 
single-hearted  spirit ;  but  if  we  come  to  it  thinking  that  we  can  advance  other  questions 
in  which  we  take  an  interest  by  means  of  this  one,  we  shall  fail,  and  the  question  will 
become  terribly  complicated.  For  example  :  I  do  not  wish  now  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  pews,  or  of  the  relative  claims  of  different  kinds  of  services,  but  I  do  say  this  : 
That  if  we  come  to  this  question,  thinking  that  we  can  advance  our  own  ideas  on 
other  points  by  means  of  it,  we  shall  forfeit  that  guidance  which  we  otherwise  might 
hope  for  from  God.  He  will  aid  earnest  and  single-hearted  effort,  but  an  effort  which 
is  not  single-hearted  has  no  right  to  expect  His  favour,  and  will  only  get  us  into 
deeper  difficulties  than  before.  One  more  point  I  wish  to  touch  upon.  We  have  had 
many  changes  in  the  last  forty  years  in  the  way  of  making  services  attractive,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  of  such  a  character  that  those  who  worshipped  in  their 
churches  some  forty  years  ago  would  hardly  believe  if  they  came  back  now  that  the 
services  were  those  of  the  same  Communion.  And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Do 
we  not  find  in  an  increasing  degree  a  flinching  from  spending  the  Sunday  in  that 
conscious  communion  with  God,  and  meditation,  and  reading  of  the  Bible  and  of 
religious  books,  which  are  its  true  employment  ?  I  was  brought  up  in  a  Puritan 
family,  and  this  at  least  I  learned  from  my  Puritan  parents,  to  look  upon  the  Sunday 
as  a  day  to  be  devoted  to  conscious  intercourse  with  God.  Duty  must  be  done, 
and  I  have  had  to  work  hard  all  day  Sundays  sometimes,  but  I  would  no  more 
willingly  surrender  part  of  that  day  to  a  bicycle  ride  or  a  visit,  however  innocent  such 
things  may  be  in  themselves,  than  I  would  surrender  my  natural  meals  on  that  day. 
And  if  we  find  that  the  changes  of  the  last  forty  years  have  had  the  effect  of  making 
people  more  unwilling  to  devote  Sunday  to  its  own  employment,  I  mean  the  conscious 
and  deliberately  sought  intercourse  with  God,  may  we  not  pause  and  consider  whether 
we  should  not  be  acting  rightly  if  we  retraced  our  steps  to  some  extent  ? 


The  Rev.  Arthur   Phillimore,  Rector  of  Enville, 

Stourbridge. 

We  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  agreed  as  to  the  principle  of  the  observance  of  Sunday  ; 
and  it  is  perplexing  to  find  that  principles  which  in  one's  youth  were  thought  to  be 
well  established  seem  now  to  be  giving  way  under  one's  feet.  But,  whilst  we  are 
considering  the  ''principle"  of  Sunday  observance,  perhaps  I  may  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  practical  non-observance  of  it,  and 
especially  to  the  non-observance  of  it  by  those  who  have  no  shadow  of  excuse  for  their 
conduct.  It  is  not  altogether  a  question  for  the  working  classes ;  and  I  think  that 
the  Church  Congress  of  the  present  year  ought  to  lift  up  its  voice  in  protest  loud  and 
long  against  the  growing  non-observance  of  Sunday  by  people  of  education  and  high 
position.  If  we  look  at  the  reason  of  this  non-observance,  I  think  that  we  do  not 
find  it  entirely  a  matter  of  principle.  It  is  not  that  thought  has  freed  itself  from  what 
wais  error  before,  and  that  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  true  conclusion  about  the  laxity 
which  may  mark  our  Sunday,  but  it  is  very  often  owing  entirely  to  that  general 
resenting  of  discipline  which  we  find  in  all  classes.  The  restraints  of  religion  cannot 
be  tolerated  by  some,  and  we  begin  to  find  that  young  men  and  women,  especially  in 
what  we  call  the  higher  classes,  are  showing  openly  their  dislike  of  every  kind  of 
restraint,  religious  or  otherwise,  which  I  believe  formerly  their  parents  did  not  do. 
Besides  this,  1  think  there  is  now  a  growing  indifference  to  religion  itself;  and  some 
people  veil  their  feelings  and  thoughts  under  agnosticism,  and  even  under  "  Christian 
agnosticism,"  whatever  that  may  mean,  and  those  who  do  so  have  no  particular  care 
for  keeping  Sunday.  They  do  not  see  what  good  it  will  bring,  or  what  reason  there 
is  for  keeping  the  day.  If  this  is  the  sign  of  the  times,  it  is  a  very  important  one. 
But  I  must  limit  my  remarks  to  the  non-observance  of  Sunday  in  London  and  in 
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country  houses.  The  London  Sunday  in  the  "  season  : "  is  it  satisfactory,  or  is  it  a 
scandal  ?  We  hear,  and  we  know  it  to  be  true,  and  we  thank  God  for  it,  that  many 
of  the  churches  are  crowded  ;  but  there  is  another  side  of  the  picture,  and  you  will 
find,  if  you  ask  householders  in  London,  that  it  is  on  that  particular  day  that  those 
who  have  to  cater,  not  for  legitimate  social  intercourse,  but  for  social  entertainments — 
I  mean  those  who  provide  provisions  and  domestic  service,  and  who  have  to  minister 
to  their  employer's  enjoyment — are  more  pressed  and  have  more  work  to  do  on  the 
Sunday  than  any  other  day  of  the  week.  If  that  be  so,  it  is  time  that  we  should  raise 
our  voice  and  ask  whether  the  upper  classes  are  not  only  going  to  give  an  utterly 
wrong  example  to  other  classes,  but  whether  they  intend  to  go  on  increasing  their 
laxity  of  behaviour  and  showing  their  want  of  respect  for  this  day,  which,  whatever 
may  be  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  kept,  is,  and  must  be,  God  s  day.  I  turn  to 
the  country  house  Sunday,  with  which  I  am  more  familiar.  It  is  not  very  long  ago 
that  certain  Black-Country  folk  were  scandalized  by  seeing  the  visitors  and  the  family 
sons  and  daughters  at  a  country  house  playing  football  together  on  Sunday  afternoon 
within  sight  of  the  highroad  ;  and  the  rector  of  the  parish  told  me  that  it  was  often 
impossible  for  the  gardeners  to  attend  the  evening  service,  because  they  were  kept  at 
the  house  to  help  the  servants  to  decorate  and  prepare  the  dinner  table.  At  another 
house,  at  which  a  lady  told  me  she  had  been  staying,  the  following  occurred  :  when 
she  came  down  to  breakfast  she  was  asked  by  the  hostess  what  to  her  seemed  a 
strange  question,  namely,  "Whether  she  would  like  to  go  to  church?"  The  lady 
said  *'She  would."  Whereupon  the  hostess  told  her  she  would  send  someone  to 
show  her  the  way.  She  was  taken  across  the  park  by  a  gallant  officer,  who,  when  he 
got  through  the  park,  showed  her  the  gate  leading  to  the  parish  church,  politely 
raising  his  hat  and  bidding  her  "  Good  morning."  She  was  the  only  person  staying 
at  that  country  house  who  went  to  church  that  day.  When  she  got  back  to  the  house, 
she  found  that  the  other  ladies  who  were  there  had,  during  her  absence,  been  visiting 
the  kennels  and  stables.  After  luncheon,  my  friend  was  startled  by  hearing  a  shot 
tired  outside.  The  lady  of  the  house  explained  that  the  young  people  were  shooting 
rabbits  in  the  park.  She  added  that  she  did  not  approve  of  this,  but  that  she  was 
unable  to  restrain  her  family  in  the  matter  of  their  Sunday  amusements.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  this  non-observance  of  the  Sunday  be  allowed  to  grow,  it  will  bring  most 
disastrous  results  to  the  nation.  It  is  a  question  which  affects  the  nation.  It  is  not 
merely  a  Church  question  ;  it  is  a  national  question.  The  life  of  a  nation  is  limited 
by  this  world.  Nations  have  no  exi>tence  as  such  after  the  grave,  and  therefore  the 
welfare  or  downfall  of  a  nation  must,  I  suppose,  l)e  determined  by  its  adhesion  to,  or 
departure  from,  the  God  of  nations,  and  therefore  we  have  a  right  to  take  this  up  as  a 
national  question.  I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  check  this  non-observance  of 
Sunday,  but  I  suggest  that,  besides  the  Congress,  there  ought  to  be  other  influences 
set  to  work  ;  I  allude  especially  to  the  influence  of  the  Press,  If  the  Press  is  going  to 
work  for  the  Church,  as  the  Church  hopes  it  will,  it  must  not  hesitate  to  take  up 
subjects,  though  they  may  be  unpopular  and  unpalatable.  If  the  Press  can  help  to 
form  "public  opinion,"  it  will  do  what  very  often  the  pulpit  cannot  do.  'Ihen  there 
must  he  the  influence  of  the  householder.  What  is  the  value  of  the  principle  of  the 
Christian  householder  who  says,  **  What  can  I  do  with  my  visitors  ?  I  cannot  restrain 
them."  Surely,  if  anyone  has  the  responsibility  of  a  large  house  in  the  country, 
where  personal  influence  is  felt  more  widely  than  in  the  towns,  it  is  their  bounden 
duty  to  say  to  those  people  who  visit  their  house  that  they  shall  conform  to  the  rules 
of  the  house  and  revere  God*s  day.  One  generally  sees  now  in  country  houses, 
instead  of  the  decent  black  coat  on  the  Sunday,  and  the  time-honoured,  but  not  very 
beautiful  "  topper,"  the  straw  hat  and  shooting  coat,  and  the  practice  of  the  wearers 
of  those  garments  is  indicated  by  their  clothes.  Lastly,  the  influettce  of  parents  and 
those  who  are  educating  the  young!  If  the  precious  seed-time  of  youth  be  properly 
used  for  the  formation  of  character,  the  instilling  of  principles,  and  the  gradual 
acquirement  of  self-control  in  the  young,  we  should  be  saved  in  the  future  from  the 
laxity  and  want  of  discipline  which  are  so  plainly  revealed  by  the  non-observance  of 
Sunday,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  symptom 
of  the  lack  of  personal  piety  and  strong  conviction. 


Stephen  Bourne,  Esq.,  Abberly,  Wallington,  Surrey. 

I  THINK  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  growing  feeling  of  the  Christian  public  with  r^ard 
to  this  question,  that  of  all  the  Church  Congresses  that  I  have  attended  at  which  the 
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proper  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  has  been  raised,  we  have  at  this  time  had  the 
most  moderate  discussion  that  has  yet  taken  place.  I  feel  that  we  have,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  had  the  true  spirit  displayed  by  those  who  have  spoken  with  reverence 
of  the  Lord's  Day,  although  there  might  be  some  amount  of  difference  as  to  how 
far  that  reverence  allowed  of  mere  pleasure  being  combined  with  religious  rest  and 
worship.  In  this  we  certainly  have  testimony  to  the  growing  feeling  that  the  day  is 
the  Lord's  Day,  and  should  be  observed  as  such.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  great 
difficulty  arises  from  this,  that  we  do  not  sufficiently  note  the  one  fact,  that  it  is  a 
privilege  rather  than  a  duty.  It  is  a  privilege  to  us  to  have  one  day  reserved  from 
labour,  one  day  in  which  the  places  of  public  worship  are  open  for  us,  one  day  in 
which  there  are  opportunities  for  retirement,  as  well  as  for  the  family  intercourse  which 
has  been  so  fully  dilated  on  by  my  friend  on  my  right.  The  feeling  is  growing  that 
we  ought  to  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  this  day,  and  we  ought  not  to  bind  it  down 
by  any  hard  and  fast  line  of  duty.  That  must  rest  on  each  individual  conscience. 
But  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  question  as  to  what  the  Legislature  should  do,  and 
how  the  upper  classes  should  be  setting  an  example  to  the  lower,  then  we  come  to 
very  debatable  ground.  Certainly  the  progress  of  society  at  the  present  day  is  not 
promotive  of  the  future  enjoyment  of  this  day  in  such  a  way  as  the  public  have  a  right 
to  look  for,  and  as  Christians  at  large  would  wish  to  have  it  for  themselves.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  working  classes  want  the  day  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  museums 
and  works  of  art.  Again,  it  has  been  thought  we  can  hardly  define  what  is  the 
opinion  of  the  working  classes  generally  ;  but  let  me  ask  any  individual  in  this 
assembly  to  look  round  and  see  whether  among  his  friends  and  those  who  have 
expressed  their  opinion  upon  it,  the  right  view  is  not  the  one  held  by  those  who  would 
close  museums  rather  than  open  them  on  Sunday. 


The   Rev.   J.   T.    BUTLIN,  Vicar   of  S.    Clement's,   Nechells, 

Birminsfham. 


'to' 


At  this  very  late  hour  in  the  evening  I  shall  not  detain  you  for  many  moments,  but  I 
just  wanted  to  put  before  you  one  little  incident  of  considerable  importance  bearing 
upon  this  question.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  attitude  of  the  working 
clag,<j^4^  I  myself  have  tlie  honour  of  being  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Birmingham 
Coffee  House  Company.  The  directors  of  that  company,  from  the  first,  determined 
that  they  would  not  open  their  houses  on  the  Sunday,  but  some  years  ago  there  was  a 
very  strong  effort  made  by  a  certain  society  in  the  city  to  compel  them,  by  the  force 
of  public  opinion,  to  open  them,  and  especially  by  the  public  opinion  of  working-men. 
The  meeting  was  advertised  to  take  place  in  the  centre  of  this  great  city,  and  it  was 
packed  with  working-men.  I  was  not  present  myself,  but  I  heard  all  about  it  within 
a  day  or  two  afterwards  from  those  who  were  present.  And  they  told  me  that  for 
every  argument  given  by  those  who  wished  to  open  the  coffee  houses  on  the  Sunday, 
there  .were  five  or  six  arguments  given  by  the  working-men  for  keeping  them  closed. 
The  fact  that  this  was  so,  so  completely  overthrew  and  upset  the  feelings  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  movement,  that  they  broke  up  the  meeting  in  haste,  forgetting  even  to 
propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  their  own  chairaian,  and  one  of  those  on  the  opposite  side, 
who  felt  it  was  rather  hard  on  the  chaiiman  not  to  give  him  a  vote  of  thanks,  rose  up 
to  propose  the  vote.  It  was  said  afterwards  that  the  meeting  was  packed  by  the 
directors  of  the  Coffee  House  Company,  but  there  was  no  truth  whatever  in  that  state- 
ment.  The  thing  was  genuine,  and  it  convinced  the  board  that  there  was  no  necessity 
to  open  the  coffee  houses  on  Sunday. 


The  Rev.  Marty N  R.  Allnutt,  Vicar  of  All  Hallows, 

Leeds. 

I  HAVE  only  one  word  to  say  with  regard  to  a  question  which  was  asked,  it  seems  to 
me,  very  pertinently.  We  were  asked  what  was  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
seen  the  working  of  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon  meetings,  in  the  city  that  I  come 
from  there  has  been  a  large  number  of  these  meetings.  The  movement  has  been  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  working-men,  and  it  has  appeared  to  teach  them,  as  nothing  else 
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has  succeeded  in  teaching  them,  to  spend  their  Sunday  afternoons  profitably.  Veiy 
large  numbers  have  been  gathered  together.  The  question  has  been  asked,  *'  What 
is  it  that  has  reached  the  working-men  in  this  way  ?  The  answer  is,  that  they  haTc 
been  reached  simply  because  they  have  been  interested  in  subjects  that  have  touched 
their  lives.  When  I  say  this,  I  mean  secular  subjects  of  a  social,  political,  and 
economical  character,  iri  which  they  have  a  more  or  less  immediate  interest.  Worken 
have  introduced  these  matters  with  the  sincerest  desire  to  do  good,  and  to  bring  the 
men  within  reach  of  higher  influences.  But  what  has  been  the  result  ?  I  will  only 
give  one  single  incident  as  a  result  which  has  come  under  our  observation.  Fiom 
Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon  meetings  we  have  come  to  secular  lectures  on  Sunday 
afternoons  in  the  largest  hall  in  the  dty.  From  these  Sunday  afternoon  lectures  we 
have  come  to  Sunday  evening  lectures,  with  payment  to  enter  the  hall,  and  I  ask,  is 
it  not  a  very  serious  thing  for  Christian  people  to  have  opened  the  door  to  such  a  ten- 
dency as  this?  I  ask,  "What  is  to  be  the  end  of  any  countenance  that  is  given  to 
the  secularization  of  the  Lord's  day  ?  Where  are  we  going  to  drift  to,  and  how  iax 
are  we  to  be  led?  '*  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  indeed  to  break  down  the  barrier  that 
protects  the  day  for  religious  observance,  but  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  build  it  up 
again.  That  is  what  was  said  by  some  working-men  on  Sunday  last  at  a  conference 
upon  this  subject. 
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I  HAD  no  intention  of  offering  any  remarks  of  my  own,  but  simply  to  read,  as  a 
fitting  conclusion  to  this  discussion,  some  unpublished  lines  of  Keble  on  *'  Sunday." 
I  believe  they  are  not  generally  known,  and  they  certainly  do  not — as  I  wish  they 
did — occupy  any  place  in  his  "  Christian  Year."  Before  doing  so,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
make  one  or  two  very  brief  remarks,  suggested  by  the  speeches  we  have  heard, 
(i)  The  Fourth  Commandment  is  called  by  some  a  Jewish  ordinance :  that  is  informa- 
tion to  me.  It  is  no  more  a  Jewish  ordinance  than  '*  Thou  shalt  not  steal "  is  a 
Jewish  ordinance.  Each  is  an  ordinance  for  all  time.  The  old  Fourth  Conunandment 
was  solemnly  reaffirmed  to  Israel  on  Sinai,  with  a  new  motive  to  keep  it,  because 
God  had  brought  the  people  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  To  the  Christian  it  comes 
with  still  another  and  additional  motive  to  keep  it  holy,  as  the  day  of  Christ's  Resur- 
rection. "The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  *' — not  for  the  Jew,  but  for  mankind.  Then 
some  speeches  had  opposed  to  this  commandment  the  command  to  break  bread — the 
Lord's  Supper  to  the  Lord's  Day.  Is  it  necessary  thus  to  oppose  one  command  to 
another.  Why  this  setting  God's  bread  against  God's  day,  God's  Church  against 
God's  work  ?  All  commands  hang  together.  He  who  disobeys  one  law  will  disobey 
another.  To  depreciate  Sunday  is  not  the  way  to  bring  about  any  true  obedience  to 
Christ's  command,  *'This  do,  in  remembrance  of  Me."  I  appreciate  an  early 
Communion ;  but  I  cannot  forget  that  to  keep  holy  God's  Day  is  a  Divine  command: 
a  celebration  of  the  Communion  at  any  special  time  is  not.  The  question  has  also 
been  asked  this  evening — What  shall  we  do  with  our  visitors  ?  Does  not  the  Fourth 
Commandment  itself  answer  that  question?  It  is  the  one  law  which  makes  us 
responsible  for  others  besides  ourselves.  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work,  thou, 
and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  thy  manservant,  and  thy  maidservant,  thy  cattle,  and 
the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates."  In  the  matter  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  I 
have  a  responsibility  for  others.  I  know  and  feel  that  there  are  many  practical 
difficulties,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  settle ;  difficulties  which  call  for  much  gentleness 
and  humaneness,  and  Christian  wisdom.  But  we  cannot  lay  down  rules.  Holy 
Scripture  gives  us  principles,  not  rules.  The  Pharisees  had  so  hedged  the  day  through 
with  fences  and  regulations,  that  there  was  neither  joy  nor  freedom  left  What  we 
have  to  do  is  to  hold  fast  to  the  principle  of  the  obligation,  and  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
Sunday.  If  men  ask  for  the  principle,  it  is  in  Is.  Iviii.  13 — **  Turn  away  thy  fool 
from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure,  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight."  Not 
doing  thy  own  selfish  pleasure,  and  yet  calling  the  Sabbath  a  delight — this  is  the 
spirit  of  Sunday.  If  to  some  it  is  hard,  I  dare  not  degrade  the  day  to  the  level  of 
the  man.  I  must  seek  to  raise  the  man  to  the  level  of  the  day.  The  lines  I  now  read 
from  Keble  do  not  settle  our  practical  difficulties;  they  do  teach  us  the  spirit  of 
Sunday,  x  I  can  only  read  a  few  of  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  verses  before  me. 
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SUNDAY. 

Some  unpublished  lines  by  Keble^  the  Author  of  the  "  Christian   Year." 

"  I  WAS  IN  THE  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  Day." 

After  long  days  of  stonn  and  showerF, 
Of  sighing  winds  and  dripping  bowers, 
How  sweet  at  morn  to  ope  our  eyes 
On  newly-swept  and  garnished  skies. 

To  miss  the  clouds  and  dreary  rain, 
And  feel  that  all  is  bright  again, 
So  bright,  we  cannot  choose  but  say, 
'*  Is  this  the  world  of  yesterday  ?  " 

E'en  so,  methinks,  the  Sunday  brings 
A  change  o'er  all  familiar  things  ; 
A  change,  we  knew  not  whence  it  came. 
We  are — and  we  are  not — the  same. 

There  is  a  spell  within,  around. 
On  eye  and  ear,  on  sight  and  sound. 
And  loth,  or  willing,  we  and  they — 
Must  own  this  day  a  mystery. 

Then  all  things  wear^t  heavenly  dress. 
Which  sanctines  their  loveliness, 
Types  of  that  endless  resting  day, 
When  we  shall  all  be  changed  as  they. 

And  as  at  yester  eventide 
Our  tasks  and  toys  we  laid  aside. 
So  we're  preparing  for  the  day 
When  we  shall  lay  them  down  for  aye. 

Whether  in  meditative  walk, 
Alone  with  God  and  Heaven  we  talk, 
Catching  the  simple  sound  that  calls 
Our  feet  to  some  old  church's  wall ; 

Or  passed  within  the  church's  door. 
Where  poor* are  rich,  and  rich  are  poor. 
We  pray  the  prayers  and  hear  the  Word, 
That  there  our  fathers  prayed  and  heard. 

And  surely  in  a  world  like  this, 
So  scant  of  love,  so  scant  of  bliss. 
Where  fondest  hopes  are  oft'nest  crossed, 
And  fondest  hearts  are  severed  most ; 

'TIS  something  that  we  trust  and  pray. 

With  dear  ones  near  and  far  away ; 

One  God,  one  faith,  one  hope,  one  ear,  ^ 

One  form  of  words,  one  hour  of  prayer. 

'Tis  pass'd — yet  pause  till  ear  and  heart 
In  one  brief  silence  e'er  we  part. 
Something  of  that  high  strain  have  caught. 
That  peace  of  God  which  passeth  thought. 


no 


THE     CONGRESS    HALL, 
Tuesday     Evening,     October     3rd,      1893. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


WORKING     MEN'S     MEETING. 

THE   WORK   OF    THE    CHURCH    AMONG    THE 

ARTISAN   POPULATION: 

{a)    How   TO    REACH   THE   CaRELESS   AND   NON-ChURCHGOERS. 

(b)   How   TO   BREAK    DOWN    PREJUDICE   AGAINST  THE   ChURCH. 

(C)    How    BEST   TO   ADAPT  ChURCH    AND    MISSION    RoOM   SERVICES    TO 

Popular  Needs. 
(d)  How  TO  Influence  the  Home. 

The  Right   Rev.  tbe  PRESIDENT. 

I  AM  not  going  to  make  a  speech  to  you  this  evening,  because  there  are  a  great  many 
speakers  here  whom  you  will  like  to  hear  better  than  myself.  I  will  only  say  that  I 
congratulate  you  heartily  on  this  magnificent  meeting.  I  congratulate  you,  and  I 
congratulate  the  Church  Congress. 


ADDRESSES. 

(b)   How  to  break  down  Prejudice  against  the  Church. 

The  Right  Rev-  William  Walsham  How,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Wakefield. 

I. — First,  I  should  like  to  teach  people  what  the  Church  is.  The  Church  is  a  great 
society,  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  into  which  you  are  admitted  by- 
baptism  ;  in  which  you  find  means  of  grace,  a  ministry  set  apart  to  help  you,  and 
teach  you,  and  minister  to  you,  the  Word  of  God  duly  read  and  preached,  the  Holy 
Communion  duly  celebrated,  and  worship  regularly  and  devoutly  offered.  Xhe 
clergy  are  not  the  Church.  They  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  Church.  The  Church 
is  not  to  stand  in  the  place  of  Christ,  but  to  bring  men  to  Christ.  Its  chief  aim  is  to 
gather  together  all  in  Christ.  Very  often  prejudice  against  the  Church  exists  just 
because  people  don*t  know  what  the  Church  is. 

II. — Next,  suppose  we  try  a  bit  of  real  sympathy.  We  want  to  get  a  little  closer 
to  our  people,  to  try  to  enter  into  their  feelings,  to  understand  their  difficulties,  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  things  that  interest  them.  A  working-man  once  said  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  '*  You  parsons  could  do  a  lot  with  us  working-men  if  you  weren't  so 
buckram."  I  expect  weVe  sometimes  been  a  bit  too  "  buckram  '*  in  our  talk  and  in 
our  preaching.  We  used,  a  little  while  ago,  to  hear  about  the  "  gentleman  heresy." 
I  hope  it  is  dying  out.  If  a  parson  is  so  very  particular  that  he  is  afraid  to  make 
friends  with  a  man  of  imperfect  grammar  and  a  looseness  about  his  h's,  he  is  not  the 
man  to  break  down  prejudice.  Now  I  think  the  clergy  are  tolerably  ready  with 
their  sympathy  in  times  of  sickness  and  trouble ;  but  we  want  something  more  than 
this.  We  want  them  to  be  ready  to  take  a  real  interest  in  their  people  at  all  times, 
to  leam  to  know  them,  to  bear  with  ignorance,  or  prejudice,  or  misbelief,  or  unbelief, 
and  to  deal  patiently,  humbly,  lovingly,  with  all.  Well,  I  know  a  good  many  parsons 
who  do  all  this,  and  I  hope  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  know  some  too. 
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III. — Then,  I  hold  that  prejudice  against  the  Church  will  be  a  good  deal  softened 
if  she  can  show  that  she  is  no  class  institution.  It  is  one  of  the  very  notes  of  a  true 
Church  that  to  the  poor%e  Gospel  is  preached.  I  have  a  sort  of  idea  that  sometimes  it 
has  looked  rather  as  if  there  were  some  mistake  there,  and  that  for  '*poor**  should  be 
read  "  rich."  I  mean  that  sermons  have  been  too  cultured,  too  refined,  and  (shall  we 
say  ?)  sometimes  too  far  removed  from  the  life  of  the  people,  to  excite  any  interest  or  do 
any  great  good.  I  was  once  at  a  service  in  the  evening  after  the  opening  of  a  new 
church,  when  a  learned  dignitary  (long  ago  dead)  preached.  lie  was  a  very  nice  man, 
and  preached  a  very  nice  sermon,  in  scholarly  phrase  and  well- chosen  language.  It  so 
happened  it  was  Fair-day  in  the  place,  and  some  of  the  people  who  had  come  to  the  Fair 
went  to  the  church.  I  met  a  drover  next  day,  and  got  into  conversation  with  him,  and 
he  spoke  of  the  service,  and  the  crowded  church,  but  when  he  got  to  the  sermon  his 
comment  was  only,  "  That  gentleman  missed  his  chance.*'  But  you  will  never  get 
people  to  believe  that  the  Church  is  for  ail  classes,  and  cares  as  much  for  the  poor 
man  as  for  the  rich,  until  every  church,  where  the  thing  is  possible  (and  I  know  there 
are  some  where  it  is  not  possible),  is  made  absolutely  free  and  open.  Thank  God,  the 
days  when  the  rich  man  sat  in  his  cushioned  pew  (sometimes  with  a  fire-place  in  it), 
and  the  poor  man  sat — well  he  could  have  sat,  if  he  had  cared  to  do  so — on  a  bracket 
screwed  on  to  the  outside  of  the  pew  door — I  say,  thank  God  those  days  are  over. 
But  they  did  their  work,  and  that  work  was  to  make  people  believe  that  the  Church 
was  the  rich  man's  luxury.  And  such  work  as  that  takes  a  good  deal  of  pulling 
to  pieces.  Do  let  us  show  that  the  poor  man  is  as  welcome  as  the  rich  in  our 
churches,  and  let  us  give  him  as  good  a  place.  And  when  he  is  there,  let  us  speak  as 
man  to  man  and  brother  to  brother,  not  dry  essays,  nor  learned  discourses,  nor  feeble 
prettinesses,  but  such  straightforward  truths  and  counsels  as  he  shall  feel  to  be  a 
Gospel  indeed. 

IV. — There  is  one  thing  in  our  services  which  I  now  and  then  meet  with,  and 
which  makes  me  growl  inwardly  when  I  do.  It  is — difficult  and  uncongregational 
music.  Now  here  we  are  on  delicate  ground,  for  you  know  we  have  to  please  our 
choirs.  I  daresay  we  have  some  members  of  our  church  choirs  among  us  to-night. 
Well,  we  owe  them  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  They  do  so  much  to  brighten  and 
beautify  our  services.  But  I  hope  they  will  not  be  mortally  offended  if  I  hint  that 
sometimes  the  music  is  just  a  little  difficult  for  those  who  are  not  accomplished 
musicians.  I  confess  I  myself  cannot  the  least  tell  what  is  being  sung  in  an  anthem  if  I 
have  not  the  words  before  me,  and  when  I  see  many  poor  folk  in  a  church,  with  no 
book  of  words,  just  standing  patiently  till  it  is  over,  I  do  often  feel  how  I  should  like 
to  substitute  some  well-known  and  well-loved  hymn  for  the  anthem.  Mind,  I  don't 
want  to  banish  anthems  altogether,  and  when  care  is  taken  that  all  should  have  the 
words,  they  may  be  very  devotional  ;  but  do  let  us  aim  at  simple  and  intelligible 
music,  and  do  let  us  ask  our  choirs  to  believe  that  a  simple  hymn-tune  very  beauti- 
fally  sung  is  appreciated  by  ten  times  as  many  people  as  a  scientific  and  elaborate 
anthem.  There  is  another  thing  which  I  should  like  to  be  down  upon,  and  that  is  a 
high  reciting  note.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  fault  here,  but  in  Yorkshire, 
where  we  have  very  good  voices,  and  are  very  proud  of  them,  I  sometimes  hear  the 
service  taken  by  the  choir  on  such  a  high  note  that  it  is  perfectly  hopeless  for  the 
people  to  join.  I  am  sure  we  shall  help  to  break  down  prejudice  if  we  remember 
that  our  Church  service  is  not  a  service  to  be  performed  by  clergy  and  choir,  while 
the  people  look  on,  but  "  Common  Prayer,"  a  service  in  which  a  large  part  is  given  to 
the  people  ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  way  to  create  or  keep  up  a  prejudice  against  the 
Church  if  she  invites  people  to  church,  tells  them  (as  she  does  in  her  rubrics)  what 
part  they  arc  to  take,  and  then  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  take  that  part. 

V. — ^The  next  thing  I  would  mention  as  wanted  to  break  down  prejudice  against 
the  Church,  is  to  give  the  people  more  power.  Mind,  I  am  not  speaking  of  rate- 
payers, for  I  do  not  think  it  fair  that  people  of  all  sorts  of  religious  belief,  or  of  none 
at  all,  should  interfere  with  Church  affairs,  just  as  I  should  not  think  it  fair  to  give 
Churchpeople  or  others  power  to  interfere  with  a  Wesleyan  or  a  Baptist  chapel.  Hut  I 
do  think  we  might  with  great  advantage  give  our  own  Churchpeople  a  little  more 
power.  I  am  quite  aware  that  there  may  be  dangers  and  difficulties,  but  I  should 
like  to  sec  some  machinery  by  which,  uhcii  a  new  clergyman  is  appointed  to  a  parish, 
the  name  should  be  published,  and  a  certain  time  allowed  during  which  ol>jections 
might  be  made.  I  have  also  known  Church  Councils  work  admirably  in  some 
parishes,  though  I  think  these  are  more  suited  for  large  town  parishes  than  for  small 
country  ones.  I  think  there  are  often  small  and  unimportant  things  in  which  it  would 
be  very  wholesome  for  the  clergy  to  take  counsel  with  their  people,  and  to  exercise  a 
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little  self-denial,  rather  than  act  as  autocrats,  and  force  upon  their  congregations  what 
they  dislike  or  are  unprepared  for. 

VI. — There  is  a  form  of  prejudice  against  the  Church  which  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  and  sadiy  wants  breaking  down.  A  good  many  have  an  idea  that  the 
Church,  and  indeed  any  form  of  religion,  has  to  do  with  another  world  a  great  way 
off,  and  about  which  we  do  not  know  very  much,  and  so  is  rather  unreal  and 
unpractical.  Now  it  is  plain  enough  that  unless  there  is  another  world,  and  if  this 
world  is  the  only  one,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  religion  at  all.  But  none  the  less  it  is 
clear  that  religion  has  quite  as  much  to  do  with  this  world  as  with  that  other.  You 
have  only  to  take  up  your  Bible  and  glance  at  it  to  see  that  it  is  full  of  teaching  about 
the  things  of  this  world.  It  does  not  speak  as  if  men  were  living  up  in  the  clouds,  or 
as  if  religion  were  a  beautiful  dream  of  things  far  away.  It  takes  you  straight  down 
among  the  sins,  and  sorrows,  and  sufferings,  of  every-day  life.  Aye,  this  is  what  we 
want.  We  want  a  religion  which  will  help  us  to  fight  the  sins,  and  soothe  the  sorrows, 
and  bear  the  sufferings.  We  want  a  religion  to  make  us  true,  and  just,  and  pure,  and 
unselfish.  We  want  a  religion  to  take  with  us  to  our  shops  and  mills,  to  our  streets 
and  homes,  to  our  pits  and  counting-houses.  We  want  a  religion  for  home  and  for 
foreign  consumption.  We  want  a  religion  for  the  palace  and  the  cottage,  for  the 
hospital  and  for  the  gaol.  We  want  a  very  practical  religion.  We  want  a  religion 
for  retail  purposes,  and  not  for  wholesale  transactions  only.  And  if  the  religion  jrou 
offered  me  were  not  one  of  this  sort  I  should  be  prejudiced  against  it  pretty  strongly. 

VII. — Lastly,  the  Church  will  only  break  down  a  very  strong  and  a  very  rational 
prejudice  when  she  shows  herself  foremost  in  piety  and  spirituality,  when  she  sets 
herself  to  her  noble  task  of  teaching  truth,  and  helping  her  people  to  live  better  lives. 
She  must  be  felt  to  make  this  her  one  great  aim  and  object,  and  nothing  less  than 
this.  I  am  old  enough  to  have  seen  a  great  change  in  this  respect.  I  think  in  my 
younger  days  the  Church  did  a  good  deal  to  create  prejudice  against  her  by  her 
chilling  proprieties  and  demure  respectability.  '  Anything  warm  in  earnestness  or 
impressive  in  devotion  was  looked  askance  at  as  savouring  of  either  Dissent  or  Rome. 
Why,  we  were  even  a  liitle  shy  of  hymns,  and  tried  to  satisfy  our  poetical  and 
emotional  instincts  with  Tate  and  Brady  I  We  worshipped  in  square  pews,  lined 
with  green  baize,  faded  like  autumnal  leaves,  and  looked  up  with  awe  at  gigantic 
three-deckers.  Mission -rooms  were  in  the  womb  of  the  future,  and  out-of-door 
preaching  a  craze  of  fanatics.  A  good  man,  Mr.  Close,  afterwards  Dean  of  Carlisle, 
wrote  a  pamphlet  headed  "  The  Restoration  of  Churches  the  Restoration  of  Popery." 
The  surplice  in  the  pulpit  was  the  "abomination  of  desolation."  Well,  we  have 
changed  all  that.  But  the  best  change  of  all  has  been  the  manifest  growth  of  earnest* 
ness  and  of  spirituality.  And  this  both  in  the  Church's  worship  and  in  the  Church's 
work.  When  a  man  can  say,  *'  It  was  in  church  I  learnt  to  know  what  worship 
means  ;  it  was  there  I  realized  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  united  offering  of  praise 
and  prayer  ;  it  was  there  I  found  the  help  and  teaching  and  comfort  I  longed  for  ;  it 
was  there,  above  all,  I  found  my  Saviour,  and  knew  the  sweetness  of  His  presence, 
and  the  richness  of  His  love  *' ;  when  a  man  can  say  this,  I  don't  think  there  will  be 
much  prejudice  left  to  break  down. 


id,)  How  TO  Reach   the  Careless  and   non-Churchgoers. 
Major  Seton  Churchill,  Lichfield. 

The  subject  set  to  me  to  bring  before  you  this  evening  is,  '*How  to  reach  the  care- 
less and  non -Churchgoers."      In  the  very  limited   time  allowed,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  enter  in  detail  into  all  the  methods  that  I  would  like  to  suggest,  nor  will 
I  do  more  than  merely  allude  to  the  fact  that  there  is  just  as  large  a  proportion  of 
careless  and  indifferent  among  the  upper  classes,  as  there  is  among  the  working 
classes.      I  will    confine   my   remarks    entirely    to   the    working    classes.      There 
is     an     old     English    proverb     which     says,    *'Set    a    thief   to    catch    a    thief,** 
which    has  a   good   as    well  as    a   bad    application.      I    venture   to    think    that 
the    best    way    to    reach    the     careless    and    irreligious    among     the     working 
classes  is  to  enlist  the  services  of  the  earnest,  godly  working-men,  of  whom  there 
are  plenty  in  this  country.     I  believe  that  working-men  are  themselves  the  very  best 
agents  to  reach  their  own  class,  when  their  own  hearts  have  been  touched,  and  they 
have  been  led  to  see  their  personal  responsibility  to  make  known  to  others  the  glad 
tidings  which  have  saved  thtir  own  souls.   The  magnet  once  charged  is  able  to  convey 
magnetism  to  bits  of  steel,  each  of  which  in  its  own  turn  acquires  an  attractive 
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power,  capable  of  lifting  up  smaller  bits  of  metal.     The  souls  of  working-men  always 
have  in  the  sight  of  God  been  of  the  greatest  importance,  whatever  their  value  may 
have  been  in  the  sight  of  Church  dignitaries  and  others,  but  never  in  the  history  of 
this  country  has  the  spiritual  life  of  our  working-men  been  of  so  much  importance  to 
the  nation,  and  even  to  the  empire  at  large,  as  it  now  is.  Without  the  agency  of  Christian 
working-men  I  fail  to  see  how  it  is  possible  that  our  Church  or  any  oiher  Church  can 
reach  the  masses  of  fallen  humanity  around  us.     There  is  a  limit  to  the  increase  of 
our  clergy,  but  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  number  of  Christian  workers  that 
we  can  get  from  the  ranks  of  working-men,  when  once  they  are  truly  converted  to 
God.     I  believe  in  out  and  out  conversion,  and  have  very  little  faith  in  any  Christian 
work  that  does  not  recognize  this  fundamental  principle  of  Christian  life.     Let  life 
come  Brst  and  work  must  inevitably  follow.     It  is  llie  hearts  of  the  working*men 
we  want  to  touch,  and  my  clerical  brethren  on  the  platform  will  bear  with  me  if 
I   say,  "  Preach  to  the  hearts  of  the   people,   and  don't   attempt   to  tickle   their 
intellects."    Some  people  have  got  no  intellects,  but  whether  we  are  rich  or  poor, 
educated  or  uneducated,  high  or  low,  we  all  have  hearts,  and  we  must  try  and  get 
hold  of  the  citadel  of  the  heart.     It  is  told  of  that  good  man,   the  late  Bishop  of 
Cork,  that  he  had  in  his  diocese  a  clergyman  who  was  always  tilting  against  ladies* 
bonnets  in  general,   and    their   feathers  in    particular.      Complaints   reached    his 
lordship,  and  ^o  he  gave  a  very  good  bit  of  advice  to  the  clergyman.      *'  Preach  to 
their  hearts,'^  said  he,  *'and  if  you   get  hold   of  them  you  will  get  the  bonnets, 
feathers,  and  all ! "    The  heart  is  the  seat  of  affection,  and  if  you  can  touch  that 
fountain  head  you  will  influence  the  whole  stream  that  flows  from  it.     By  nature  we 
are  fallen  and  corrupt,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  is  able  to  change  the  heart  of  even  the 
vilest,  and  the  *'  chief  of  sinners,"  as  some  of  us  can  gladly  testify.      Have  you  ever 
picked  up  a  caterpillar  grovelling  on  the  ground  and  shut  it  up  in  a  box  ?    You  know 
the  process  through  which  it  passes,  how  it  becomes  a  chrysalis,  and  then  how  it  becomes 
a  beautiful  butterfly.     It  is  a  new  creature,  or,  more  accurately  described,  it  is  the 
old  creature  with  a  new  nature.      Before  its  conversion  it  could  not  rise  above  the 
ground  on  which  it  grovelled,  but  now  it  can  fly  up  as  high  as  it  likes.     That  is  an 
example  of  one  of  nature's  conversions,  and  what  occurs  in  the  natural  kingdom  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  spiritual  kingdom.     We  poor,  fallen  creatures  have  a  power 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  which  we  can  rise  superior  to  our  depraved  nati^re,  and  go 
into  the  presence  of  God,  and  the  Bible  tells  us  that  unless  a  man  is  **  born  again," 
or,  unless  he  experienc:s  that  spiritual  change,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.     O,  working*men,  don't  be  deceived  in  this  matter.     The  hearts  of  many  here 
are  longing  for  reality.     You  are  sick  of  shams  and  of  a  conventional  form  of  religion, 
but  in  the  blessed  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  many  of  us  can  gladly  testify  that  we 
have  found  reality.     Many  of  you  doubtless  will  remember  the  old  legend  told  of 
King  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.    The  latter  once,  in  order  to  test  the  ability  of 
the  former,  brought  him   two  bunches  of  flowers.     The  one  was  composed  of  real 
flowers,  while  the  other  one,  though  very  beautiful,  was  composed  of  only  artiflcial 
flowers.    As  the  King  was  not  allowed  to  touch  them,  he  directed  a  servant  to  open 
a  window,  outside  which  he  saw  some  bees.     The  bees  knew  the  difference,  and  at 
once  flew  to  the  real  ones,  as  the  shams  had  no  attraction  for  them.     O,  Christian 
workers,  if  we  want  to  reach  the  careless  and  those  who  attend  no  places  of  worship, 
we  must  give  them  the  real  thing,  and  offer  them  no  miserable  substitutes.     Working- 
men,  remember  that  Jesus  assumed   the  garb  of  a  working-man.     He  might  have 
been  a  king,  or  a  grandee,  or  have  been  a  rich  man  of  some  kind,  but  He  passed  all 
these  by,  and  became  a  bond-fide  working-man,  and  selected  all  His  friends  and 
workers  from  that  station  in  life.     Let  rich  men  turn  away  with  indifference  from  a 
religion  which  has  such  a  humble  origin  if  they  will,   but  you  working-men  must* 
feel  that  a  religion  which  originated  with  one  of  your  own  class  has  special  claims 
on  yon,  and  cannot  be  ignored.     At   the  battle  of  Inkerman,   owing  to  peculiar 
circumstances,  the  officers  were  unable  to  display  the  skill  of  leader:>hip.     That  battle 
is  known  as  a  soldiers*  battle,  as  it  was  by  dint  of  hard  fighting  that  it  was  won. 
This  battle  in  which  you  are  to-night  called  to  take  part  in  reaching  the  careless  mu^t 
also  be  a  soldiers'  battle.   The  upper  classes  of  society  cannot  do  the  work,  and  still  less 
can  the  mere  handful  of  clergy  do  it.    You  working-men  must  do  it,  and  I  urge  upon 
you  not  to  shirk  from  your  duty  in  the  houir  of  battle.     Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  such  a  splendid  heritage  been  committed  to  the  charge  of  working-men, 
as  is  the  case  with  this  glorious  empire,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  our 
ancestors.     O,  working-men,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?    Remember  that 
*'  righteousness  exalteih  a  nation."      It  is  not  mighty  armies  or  splendid  navies  that 
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can  keep  together  such  a  splendid  inheritance,  but  righteousness.  Let* corruption, 
bribery,  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  vice  take  the  place  of  righteousness,  and  soon 
this  glorious  empire  will  topple  over.  Your  wages  have  been  lately  enormously 
increased,  but  what  are  you  gomg  to  do  with  your  money  ?  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  earnings  of  the  working  classes  amount  to  ;^6cx>,ooo,ooo  per  annum,  and  that 
of  that  sum  at  least  one-eighth,  or  ;f  75,000,000,  are  spent  in  drink.  O,  working- 
men,  help  us  to  wage  war  with  these  cursed  evils,  which  are  eating  out  the  life  and 
manhood  of  our  country.  You  understand  in  politics  the  power  of  co-operation. 
Apply  it  to  religion,  and  wage  war  with  these  great  moral  evils.  Don't  allow  men  to 
grow  rich  like  parasites  by  pandering  to  your  vices,  and  robbing  you  of  money 
that  ought  to  go  to  your  wives  and  children.  Call  upon  your  legislators  to  make  it 
easy  to  do  right  and  hard  to  do  wrong,  and  not  to  reverse  the  order,  as  is  now  the 
case.  Some  speak  of  the  working  classes  as  the  dangerous  classes,  but  I  venture 
to  think  that  the  dangerous  classes  are  the  selBsh  classes,  whether  they  are  rich  or 
whether  they  are  poor.  I  am  thankful  to  recognize  that  among  the  working  classes 
there  are  many  noble  public-spirited  men  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  stem  the 
tide  of  vice  and  sin,  and  who  are  setting  a  splendid  example  as  to  the  best  way  to 
reach  the  careless,  and  you  may  legitimately  claim  to  have  a  larger  share  in  ihe 
government  of  our  National  Church.  But  whether  that  power  comes  in  our  day  or 
not,  I  feel  that  it  is  to  the  working-men  of  England  that  we  must  look  to  hand  down 
to  future  generations  a  nobler,  better,  grander  empire  than  even  that  wliich  we  have 
inherited  from  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 


{b)     How  TO   BREAK   DOWN    PREJUDICE   AGAINST   THE   ChURCH. 

The  Ven.  Frederic  William  Farrar,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  and 

Canon  of  Westminster. 

Of  the  four  subjects  selected  for  consideration  at  this  meeting,  I  will  choose  the 
second — "  How  to  break  down  prejudice  against  the  Church."  And  I  have  so  short 
a  time  at  my  disposal  that  my  words  must  be  little  more  than  a  rush  of  general 
hifkts. 

I. — I  am  addressing — at  least  I  hope,  and  shall  assume,  that  I  am  addressinfr 
— working-men  ;  I  am  sure  that  I  am  addressing  Christians.  That  being  so,  how  can 
you,  how  can  any  Christian,  have  a  prejudice  against  the  Church  ?  The  Church  in  its 
broadest  sense  is  identical,  is  co-extensive,  with  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  incon> 
ceivable  that  any  Christian  can  have  any  prejudice  against  the  Church  in  this  sense, 
seeing  that  he  daily  prays  '*  Thy  kingdom  come.**  I  conclude,  however,  that  by  the 
**  Church  "  is  here  meant  the  Church  of  England.  Yet  even  so,  bow  can  you  have 
a  prejudice  against  the  Church  of  which  you  are  the  baptized  members  ?  It  is  your 
home,  it  is  your  birthright,  it  is  your  heritage.  How  can  you  regard  it  as  some- 
thing  outside  of  you,  and  apart  from  you  ?  Yours  are  the  fathers ;  yours  the 
martyrs ;  yours  the  promises  ;  yours  the  majestic  history  ;  yours  the  treasury  of  great 
thought  and  glorious  examples.  Just  as  the  men  are  the  city,  not  walls,  so  the  bap- 
tized members  of  the  Church  arc  the  Church,  not  its  buildings,  not  only  its  ministers. 
Unless  you  despise,  unless  you  fling  away  your  privileges,  ye  are  the  blessed  of  the 
Lord — ye,  ye,  and  your  children. 

II. — That  is  the  ideal  state  of  things  >  but  let  us  have  no  shams.  Every  one  of  us 
is  aware  that  there  are  thousands  of  the  working  classes  who  do  feel  a  prejudice  against 
the  Church  of  England.  It  may  be  a  thoughtless,  an  unreasonable,  an  ill-grounded 
prejudice,  but  it  exists.  For,  however  wrongly,  they  identify  the  Church  with  the 
clergy,  and  there  are  many  signs  that  though  the  working  classes  owe  so  much  to  the 
clergy  as  a  body,  they  do  not  as  a  body  love  the  clergy.  Take  the  agricultural 
labourers.  I  know  none  who  have  striven  more  to  show  kindness  to  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  to  visit  him  in  his  home,  to  train  his  children,  to  aid  his  poverty, 
to  lighten  his  burdens,  than  his  vicars  and  curates.  Yet  at  how  many  a  gatherii^ 
of  labourers  has  an  attack  on  the  parsons  been  followed  by  a  cheer.  Go  to  any 
trades  union  meeting,  take  up  any  secularist  or  labour  newspaper,  and  you  might 
suppose  that  the  clergy  are  the  enemies  whom  the  working  classes  most  thoroughly 
dislike.  Much  of  this  dislike  springs  from  the  sedulous  misrepresentations  of 
designing  enemies ;  but  do  not  be  surprised  or  shocked  if  I  say  that  much  of  it  may 
not  be  entirely  to  our  discredit.  For  the  Church  has  to  witness  to  truth  and 
righteousness,  and  the  world  will  have  to  be  very  different  from  what  it  is  before 
it  cordially  loves  truth  and  welcomes  righteousness.      *'  I  have  loved  righteousnes^s 
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and  hated  iniquity,"  said  the  grand  old  Pope,  '*  and  therefore  I  die  in  exile.** 
"When  was  the  gospel  ever  preached  without  dislike  ?  **  'said  Whitfield,  when  the 
Chancellor  of  Bristol  told  him  that  .everyone  disliked  his  preaching.  "  Woe  unto 
yon,*' said  Christ,  "when  all  men' shall  speak  well  of  you.'*  If  men  like  to  be 
answered  according  to  their  idols,  pleasing  ordinary  sermons  which  barely  ripple  the 
glassy  surface  of  immoral  compromise  will  not  offend  them  ;  but  mobs  as  well  as 
rulers  have  stoned  the  prophets,  because  the  messages  of  prophets  lash  the  stagnant 
waves  to  storm.  Prejudice  against  the  Church  may  cease  in  a  Church  like  that  of 
I^odicea ;  it  will  never  altc^ether  cease  against  Churches  which  are  faithful  to 
their  mission  and  their  work. 

III. — But  there  are  forms  of  prejudice  against  Churches  which  in  every  age  have 
arisen,  not  from  their  faithfulness,  but  from  the  sins  and  failings  of  their  representa- 
tives, who  have  preached  another  Jesus  and  another  Gospel.  Not  even  the  worst  of 
men  can  really  hate  the  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance,  which  are  the  genuine  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  but  whole  nations 
have  hated,  and  justly  hated,  Churches  whose  clergy  had  become  the  instruments  of 
usurpation  and  tyranny,  who  could  bum  and  decapitate  for  the  non-acceptance  of  a 
shibboleth,  and  scarcely  notice  the  grossest  violations  of  the  moral  law.  When 
Voltaire  used  the  form  " Ecrasez  tin/ame^*  " crush  the  infamous,**  he  did  not  mean 
to  include  in  his  phrase  the  true  servants  of  Christ.  Towards  the  Quakers,  for  instance, 
he  felt  a  profound  admiration  and  respect,  but  he  ruthlessly  assailed  the  Church  of 
his  day,  as  he  saw  it  represented  to  him — a  Church  which,  while  it  showed  itself 
impotent  to  evoke  righteousness,  could  torture  the  weak  and  truckle  to  the  strong. 
VihaX  Voltaire  hated  was  not  the  true  Church,  but  ambition  and  ruthlessness  **  robed 
in  the  purple  of  a  sham  piety."  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  mid-terrors  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  blood  was  being  shed  in  rivers,  a  mob,  frantic  with  rage  and  misery, 
spared  the  life  of  the  Abb^  Sicard,  Royalist  though  he  was,  because  he  had  devoted 
his  energies  to  deeds  of  mercy  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

IV. — Let  me,  then,  suggest  four  ways  in  which  to  break  down  prejudice  against 
the  Church : — 

(i)  We  must  do  it— above  all,  we  the  clergy  must  do  it — by  showing  forth  the 
Church  in  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  Christ's  ide^il ;  by  exhibiting  the  most  elemen- 
tary Christian  graces ;  by  that  pureness  and  kindness  which  have  been  called  "  the 
two  great  wings  which  winnow  the  world."  Chrbtianity  is  no  mere  tangle  of 
metaphysical  dogmas  or  huddle  of  elaborate  ceremonies.  Christ's  Gospel  was  as 
simple  as  His  life.  The  essence  was,  "  God  is  your  Father,  love  and  worship  Him  ; 
man  is  your  brother,  love  and  serve  him.'*  When  the  Church  habitually  preaches  the 
Gospel  in  its  simplicity,  the  world  will  come  to  her  sooner  or  later  with  repentant 
tears. 

(2)  We  must  do  it,  secondly,  by  a  deeper,  wider,  larger  sympathy.  The  Church 
would  be  transcendently  more  popular  at  the  present  day  if  she  had  thrown  herself 
more  heartily  into  social  movements,  if  she  had  more  obviously  concerned  herself  in 
the  long,  agonizing  struggle  of  the  working  classes  to  ameliorate  conditions  which 
have  often  been  intolerable ;  if,  to  take  only  the  latest  instance,  the  great  and  good 
Lord  Shaftesbury  had  not  been  obliged  to  complain,  so  bitterly  and  so  frequently, 
that  most  often,  during  his  early  years  of  arduous  struggle  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
oppressed,  he  had  scarcely  one  clergyman  as  his  ally.  I  have  before  me  twenty-five 
reasons  given  by  working-men  why  they  do  not  go  to  church.  They  may  be  sum- 
marized in  the  reason  because  the  Church  does  not  go  to  them.  To  quote  their  own 
words,  they  say  it  is  '*  from  the  lack  of  practical  Christianity  in  the  Church;**  because 
"the  clergy  mainly  quibble  about  trifles  ;"  because  of  their  "  unsympathetic  outlook 
on  the  people ;  *'  because  they  do  not,  like  Zaccha:us,  come  down  from  their  "  tree  of 
respectability ;  **  because  they  are  "  opposed  to*the  aspirations  of  the  masses  ;**  because 
they  "do  not  sufficiently  consider  the  social  side  of  human  nature."  The  working 
classes  may  be  right  or  wrong ;  but  this,  in  their  own  words,  is  what  they  think,  and 
if  we  do  not  want  to  be  left  stranded  in  the  ooze  of  impotence,  if  we  do  not  desire  the 
Church  to  be  like  an  anchored  boat,  only  serving  to  show  how  fast  the  tide  is  ebbing 
away  from  her,  we  should  carefully  consider  it.  Let  me  quote  to  you  the  passionately 
eloquent  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry  :r— 

**  The  masses  of  a  growing  population,**  he  says,  '*  in  all  Christian  countries  are  calling 
upon  the  Church  to  descend  from  the  metaphysics  of  Christianity  and  to  show  how 
her  ethics  bear  on  the  science  of  sociology.  We  speak  to  the  masses  of  the  Divinity 
of  the  Christian  religion  ;  they  demand  of  us  to  prove  its  humanity.  '  Show  us,' 
ihey  say, '  that  you  know  something  of  these  homes  of  ours  in  the  smoke,  and  we 
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will  believe  you  when  you  tell  us  of  a  home  in  the  blue  of  heaven.*  The  coming 
generation  will  certainly  judge  the  Church  by  her  works.  The  influence  which 
softens,  which  brightens,  which  elevates,  which  improves,  which  sweetens,  which  does 
something  for  human  society,  which  lays  its  subtle  touch  of  healing  upon  the  Iepro«*y 
of  life  will  be  welcome,  first  as  a  friend,  ultimately  as  a  messenger  ot  Christ.  I  see 
them  rising  to  their  feet,  the  greatest  host  that  time  has  ever  known,  and  hear  the 
murmur  of  millions  speaking  to  millions  across  the  sea  in  many  languages.  What 
there  is  in  the  gospel  to  rectify  the  relations  of  human  life,  to  elevate  the  selfishness  of 
capital  and  chasten  the  selfishness  of  labour,  to  carry  to  the  homes  improvement  in 
the  present  and  hope  for  the  future — that  will  find  eager  listeners.  But  to  the  men  of 
the  near  future  religion  will  appear  a  barren  and  worthless  stem,  unless  it  be  taught 
to  bear  the  fruits  of  human  love." 

(3)  A  third  way  to  break  down  prejudice  against  the  Church  is  for  the  Church 
more  earnestly  to  set  forth  Christ  as  He  is.  Of  all  who  have  ever  lived  on  this 
world  of  ours,  if  ever  there  was  a  friend  to  the  working  classes,  to  the  many,  to  the 
poor,  to  the  struggling,  to  the  oppressed,  to  those  who  labour  with  their  hands — it 
was  the  Son  of  God. 

"The  life  of  Christ,"  said  Novalis,  "is  the  highest  fact  in  the  rights  of  man." 
Christ  alone  made  men  realize  that  "  humanity  is  itself  a  dignity."  Shakespeare 
complains  that — 

"  Not  a  man  for  being  simply  man 

Hath  any  honour,  but  honour  for  those  honours 

That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  favour, 

Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit." 

But  Christ  came  not  as  a  king,  or  as  a  priest,  or  as  a  noble,  but  as  a  poor  working- 
man,  and  therefore  taught,  apart  from  its  hollow  counterfeits,  the  true  doctrine  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  Liberty,  for  He  said,  "  If  the  Son  of  Man  make  you 
free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed."  Equality,  for  He  taught,  again  and  again,  that  man  is 
as  great  as  he  is  in  God's  sight,  and  no  greater.  Fraternity,  for  He  taught  that  all 
are  brothers,  common  sons  of  the  Eternal  Father  in  the  great  family  of  man.  From 
whom  but  from  Christ  did  the  glorious  Ayrshire  ploughman  learn  his  doctrine  of 
fraternity  when  he  sang — 

"  For  a*  that  and  a'  that, 
It's  comin*  yet  for  a'  that. 
That  man  to  man  the  whole  world  o'er 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that." 

And  of  equality,  when  he  sang — 

"  Lives  there  for  honest  povertv, 

Who  hangs  his  head  and  a  that  ? 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by, 
And  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that. 

For  a'  that,  and  a'  that ; 
Their  toil's  obscure  and  a'  that : 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea-siamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a*  that.  * 

The  world  despises  the  lowly  ;  Christ  came  as  one  that  serveth.  The  world  loves 
pre-eminence;  He  taught  that  *'  the  way  to  fill  a  large  spiiere  on  earth  is  to  glorify 
a  small  one."  He,  before  Whose  majesty  the  pomp  of  empires  is  ridiculous,  was 
born  in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem,  lived  in  the  shop  of  Nazareth,  died 
on  the  cross  of  Calvary.  You  may  have  heard  how,  in  the  French  Revolution,  two 
of  the  most  passionate  Girondists  spoke,  and  spoke  with  reverent  admiration,  of 
Jesus,  as  le  bon  Sansculotte — "the  good  Pauper."  And  I  have  read  how,  in  the  great 
dock  strike  in  London  some  years  ago,  when  one  of  the  leaders  began  to  speak  to  the 
men  of  Christ,  one  of  the  crowd  shouted  out,  "  That  is  the  Man  for  me  !  He  is  the 
best  Man  we  ever  heard  of !  Three  cheers  for  Him  !  "  And  then  and  there,  in  that 
hungry  mob  of  poor  dock  labourers  on  strike,  every  head  was  bared,  and  they  gave 
three  ringing  cheers  for  Christ.  And  rightly.  He  was  the  first  emancipator  of 
working-men.  He  raised  them  from  the  bottomless  pit  of  humiliation.  He  placed 
them  high  above  the  world's  contempt.  He  first  taught  them  that  they  were  some- 
thing.    He  gave  them,  if  they  will  accept  it,  a  privilege  beside  which  the  crowns  of 
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kings  and  the  mitres  of  bishops  are  empty  gcw-gaws~the  glory  of  being  the  sons  of 
God. 

(4)  Lastly,  prejudice  against  the  Church,  above  all  in  the  working-classes, 
should  be  impossible,  if  we  showed  them  that  the  Church  alone  has  a  Gospel 
for  them.  Science  without  faith  has  no  Gospel  for  them.  It  does  but 
hand  them  over  to  be  the  sport  and  prey  of  passionless  forces,  "inexorable  as 
fate,  stern  as  tyranny,  merciless  as  death,  which  have  no  ear  to  hear,  no  heart  for 
sympathy,  no  arm  to  save."  Political  economy  has  no  gospel  for  them  but  the 
remorselessness  of  competition  and  the  pitiless  decree  of  the  weakest  to  the  wall.  A 
godless  philosophy  has  no  gospel  for  them  but  the  arrc^ance  of  intellectual  contempt. 
Communism  has  no  gospel  for  them  but  a  deplorable  anarchy — men  shattered  by 
dynamite  and  cities  blazing  with  petroleum.  The  Church  of  God  has  a  Gospel  for 
them — the  true  and  merciful  Gospel  of  Plim  Who,  in  His  first  sermon,  announced  it 
as  His  mission  to  heal  the  broken -hearted  and  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  We 
read  in  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe,"  how  in  the  old  grim  days  of  serfdom  Gurth  the  swineherd 
wore  round  bis  neck,  as  though  he  were  a  dog,  a  brazen  collar,  on  which  were  the 
words  "  Gurth,  the  son  of  Beowulf,  is  the  born  thrall  of  Cedric  of  Rotherwood  ; " 
and  how,  after  ^reat  and  gallant  services  Cedric,  had  the  collar  filed  off  and  said, 
*' Thrall  and  bondsman  art  thou  no  longer.  Be  free  in  town,  in  forest,  and 
in  field."  What  Cedric  the  Saxon  did  for  Gurth  the  swineherd  for  his  good 
deserts,  that  Christ  the  Son  of  God  did  for  all  humanity  in  spite  of  their 
ill-deserts.  Unless  they  make  the  mselvesthe  bond -slaves  of  drink  and  vice,  there 
is  no  more  bondage  for  those  whom  Christ  has  thus  made  free.  They  were  fast 
bound  in  misery  and  iron,  but  Christ  for  them  has  broken  the  gates  of  brass  and  has 
smitten  the  bars  of  iron  in  sunder.  He  has  abolished  slavery ;  He  has  emancipated 
the  slave  ;  He  has  fused  with  one  touch  the  iron  collar  round  their  necks.  That  is 
Christ's  Gospel  to  the  working  man — 

**  Blessings  abound  where'er  He  reigns, 
The  prisoner  leaps  to  lose  his  chains, 
The  weary  find  eternal  rest. 
And  all  the  sons  of  want  are  blest." 

If  we,  the  clergy  especially,  have  but  the  grace  to  preach  this  Gospel — the  true 
Gospel — this  Gospel  of  the  only  real  liberty,  fraternity,  equality  :  to  preach  it  not 
condescendingly,  but  sympathetically ;  to  occupy  ourselves  less  in  squabblings  about 
the  infinitely  little,  more  in  the  burning  realities  which  interest  the  minds  of  living 
men  ;  to  show  that  religion  is  a  living  force  for  the  amelioration  of  the  world,  able  to 
redress  the  wrongs  and  to  multiply  the  blessings  of  mankind— I  cannot  but  think  that 
we  shall  not  be  constantly  driven  to  combat  prejudice  against  the  Church,  but  that 
the  Church  will  march  onwards  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  mighty  mission,  aided  by  the 
stalwart  arms  and  rendered  irresistible  by  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  innumerable 
sons. 


(r)    How    BEST   TO   ADAPT   ChURCH    AND    MISSION    ROOM    SERVICES   TO 

POPULAR   NEEDS. 

The  Rev.   H.   Foster  Pe(;g,  M.A.,  Rector  of  S.  Matthew's, 

S.    Leonard's-on-Sea. 

My  Lord  Bishop  and  hear  Friends,— I  devoutly  wish  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Dickie  was  present,  and  I  wish  it  for  this  reason,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Dickie 
would  have  come  in  as  a  harrier  lietween  myself  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
able  speakers  in  our  country  ;  and,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  that  able  and  eloquent 
speaker  has  never  to  my  mind  delivered  a  more  eloquent  and  able  speech  than  we 
have  listened  to  to-night ;  and,  therefore,  after  such  an  address  any  words  that  I  may 
Kpeak  to  my  old  friends  will  fall  of  necessity  somewhat  flat.  Let  me  say  what  a  great 
pleasure  it  is  to  stand  once  more  upon  a  Birmingham  platform  and  say  a  few  words  to 
Birmingham  working-men.  It  recalls  some  of  the  pleasantest  and  happiest  moments 
in  my  life — those  times  when  we  stood  face  to  face.  To-night,  we  renew  our  friebdship 
— renew  it,  and,  I  trust,  cement  it.  I  could  not  help  wishing,  as  I  listened  to  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  that  I  had  been  the  happy  individual  into  whose  hands  the  working-man  had 
placed  the  paper  which  contained  twenty-five  reasons  why  they  did  not  attend  our 
churches,  because  the  subject  selected  for  me  to  <;peak  upon  to-night  is  how  best  to  adapt 
our  churches,  and  more  particularly  our  mission  churches,  to  meet  the  popular  need. 
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Now,  I  feel  that  I  am  labouring  under  two  serious  disadvantages.      The  6rst  is  that  I 
am  unable  myself  to  deal  as  fully  with  this  question  as  I  should  like  ;  and  secondly,  I 
am  overwhelmed,  not  by  the  audience  in  front  of  me,  but  by  the  many  august  and 
able  and  learned  personages  sitting  behind  me  on  this  platform,  any  one  of  whom 
is  far  better  qualified  than  I  am  to  speak  upon  this  subject.     Now  the  subject  itself 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  particularly  difficult  one,  and  one  that  hardly  lends  itself  to  popular 
treatment,  and  I  want  to  throw  myself  upon  your  generosity  to-night  while  I  endeavour 
to  deal  with  it  for  a  few  moments.     We  look  around,  and  we  see  with  regret  that  the 
masses  are  outside  our  churches.    We  ask  ourselves,  why  are  they  outside  our  churches  ? 
It  is  not  because  we  ministers  of  God  do  not  want  the  working-men  inside  our  churches. 
We  yearn  to  have  them  in,  we  pray  to  have  them  in,  we  struggle  to  have  them  in, 
and  to  the  best  of  our  ability  we  do  all  we  possibly  can  to  have  them  in.     There- 
fore this  question  of  meeting  the  wants  of  the  masses  seems  to  me  to  be  the  pressing 
religious  question  of  the  day;  and  it  is,  my  friends,  especially  the  question  of  the 
National  Church,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  National  Church  is  to  discharge  her 
duties  so  as  to  qualify  her  to  fulfil  that  position,  she  must  of  necessity  meet  the 
popular  need  and  satisfy  the  popular    want ;   and  unless  the  Church  of  England 
does  this  a  cry  will  go  forth,  **  Cut  it  down,  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground? "     Now 
nearly  all  denominations  have  been  trying  to  solve   this  problem.     We  have  our 
pleasant  Sunday  afternoons,  our  Sunday  lectures,  our  mission  services,  and  various 
methods  adopted,  but  I  think  that  we  of  the  Church  of  England  lay  down  three  great  rules 
for  our  guidance  in  dealing  with  the  popular  need.    We  say,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  methods  for  meeting  it  must  be  reverential,  or  they  will  be  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
our  Church  and  the  genius  of  our  Master  ;  and  I  believe  myself  that  no  body  of  men 
would  resent  irreverence  and  vulgarity  more  than  the  working-men  of  our  land.     Our 
services  must  not  only  be  reverential,  but  they  must  be  attractive,  or  those  for  whon> 
they  are  intended  will  not  attend  them.     In  the  third  place,  they  must  be  profitable^ 
or  those  who  do  attend  them  will  derive  no  benefit  whatever  from  their  attendance. 
As  we  have  already  heard  to-night,  the  one  great  thing  which  alone  can  make  any 
service  and  any  effort  reverential,  attractive,  and  profitable,  is  the  gospel  of  the  .love  of 
the  Eternal  God— the  life  and  the  teaching  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.     That  must  be 
the  basis  of  all  our  efforts.     It  seems  to  me  sometimes  on  looking  round  that  there 
are  a  great  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopting  and  carrying  on  this  work,  and  L 
sometimes  think  that  some  of  the  difficulty  arises  from  ihedifBdence  and  the  prejudices 
of  those  whom  we  seek  to  benefit.     I  have  watched  sometimes  from  a  distance  very 
attractive  young  ladies,  and  I  have  noticed   that   revolving  round  those  attractive 
young  ladies  are  certain  young  gentlemen  who  have  fallen  beneath  their  influence, 
and  so  they  circulate  round  these  beauties  as  the  moth  does  round  a  candle.     Now 
notice  that  young  lady,  and  you  will  see  that  in  time  she  becomes  very  proud  anrl 
puts  on  airs.     She  is  very  hard  indeed  to  ple^ise,  and  so  she  brings  these  hapless 
-individuals  into  a  very  humble  and  humiliating  position  before  her.     I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  working-men  at  this  present  time  are  very  much  in  the  position  of  that 
good-looking  young   lady.     You  working-men  are  being  wooed   by  many  suitors. 
You  are  wooed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  politician  ;   he  wants  your  votes.     You  are 
wooed  on  the  other  hand  to  a  certain  extent  by  your  masters,  l)ecause  they  neett 
your  skill  and  your  labour.     You  are  wooed  by  so  many  people  that  you  l)egin  to 
think,  perhaps  rightly,  and  perhaps  wrongly,  a  very  great  deal  of  yourselves,  and  you 
think,  perhaps  rightly,   perhaps  wrongly,    that  you  are  of  very  great  importance, 
and  therefore  you  assume  unto  yourselves  certain  airs.      I  am  sure  the  bishop  of  this 
diocese  will  b^r  me  out  when  I  say  that  many  of  the  clergy  have  found  the  working 
classes  **  uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please,"  and  can  say  honestly,  "We  have  piped 
unto  you.  and  ye  did  not  dance  ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye  did  not  lament.''' 
I  think  there  is  a  very  {^reat  deal  of  truth  in  that  position,  and  it  arises  from  the  fact 
which  has   been  already  touched  upon,   that  the  working   classes  have   a  certain 
amount   of   prejudice — I    will    not    say    against    the    Church — but    they    have  a 
feeling  against   the  clergy,   and    I   think   this  feeling  arises  because   they   do  not 
understand   the  clergy.     It  is  perfectly  true,    perhaps,  that   we  do  not  understand 
the    working    classes,    but    it    is    equally    true    that   you  do   not    understand    us. 
I  will  go  further,  and  say  it  is  equally  true  that  you  do  not  always  try  to  understand 
us.     Now,  I  can  honestly  say  that  we  do  try  to  understand  you.     We  have  done  our 
best  in  this  way,  and  before  I  begin  to  find  fault  with  the  clergy  I  am  finding  a  little 
fault   with   you.     I   was  very  much  amused  by  an  incident   that  occurred  on  one 
occasion  when  I  was  Vicar  of  S.  Mary's,  Birmingham.    A  working-man  came  to  hear  me 
preach,  and  when  he  got  outside,  he  said  to  a  friend  of  his—**  I  tell  you  Foster  Pegg's  .1 
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smoker,"  **Howdo  you  know?  "asked  his  friend.  **  How  do  I  know?  Because 
it's  the  only  thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  I  have  not  heard  him  find  fftult  with."- 
Now,  I  think  somehow  or  other  that  you  are  prejudiced,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I 
have  heard  a  working-man  say,  *'  A  man*s  a  man,  and  a  woman's  a  woman,  but  as 
for  a  parson  he  is  neither  man  ly^r  woman."  And  so  you  are  more  or  less  prejudiced 
against  the  clergy  on  that  ground..  Now,  let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  try  to  under- 
stand each  other  better.  There  are  two  great  divisions  one  might  speak  upon — the 
ordinary  services  and  the  extraordinary  services.  The  question  is,  indeed,  a  very 
difficult  one,  and  I  wish  I  could  find  an  easy  solution  of  it.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
remedy  lies  in  the  discovery  of  something  strange  and  startling,  but  in  the  discovery — 
if  one  may  say  so,  of  the  value  and  power  of  the  old.  We  cannot — nay,  we  would  not 
if  we  could — alter  the  services  of  our  Church.  We  cannot,  nay  we  would  not  dare 
to,  alter  the  Gospel  of  our  Salvation.  With  regard  to  our  services  I  would  say,  let 
them  be  bright,  hearty,  and  simple,  so  that  all  can  understand,  and  all  take  part. 
I^t  them  be  cotigregational ;  not  a  solo  or  duet  by  the  clergy  and  choir.  With 
regard  to  preaching,  let  it  be  definite — very  definite ;  practical — very  practical  ; 
searching,  sympathetic,  and  true.  Let  us  get  back  to  Jesus  Christ.  *'  The  common 
people  heard  Him  gladly,"  because  His  Gospel  was  music  to  their  ears.  If  working- 
men  do  not  attend  our  churches,  it  is  because  they  do  not  get  what  they  want.  In 
the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  man's  deepest  longings  are  met  and  satisfied.  We 
must  not  substitute  the  brazen  shields  of  modern  thought  or  ancient  dogma  for  the 
golden  shield  of  Apostolic  truth — salvation  only,  solely,  fully,  freely,  through  Jesus 
C^hrist  our  Lord.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  have  within  our  churches,  as  we  hope 
to  have,  the  great  masses  of  our  land,  it  must  be  done  by  giving  them  a  real  interest 
in  the  Church,  and  you  can  only  give  the  working-man  an  interest  by  giving  him  some- 
thing to  do.  Give  him  something  to  do  in  your  church,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
you  will  find  that  he  will  be  interested  and  carry  out  that  duty  exceedingly  well.  In 
the  second  place,  let  me  say  that  before  you  can  interest  a  man  in  your  church, 
liefore  you  can  give  him  anything  to  do,  you  must  learn  to  trust  him  ;  and  I  say  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  you  can  trust,  that  you  may  trust,  the  working-men  of 
our  land.  And  in  the  next  place,  you  must  have  sympathy  with  him,  and  if  you 
have  sympathy  with  him,  you  will  find  that  he  himself  will  sympathize  with  you,  and 
help  you  to  carry  on  your  work.  One  word  before  I  sit  down  about  a  special  branch 
of  work  which  it  seems  to  me  at  this  moment  God  is  wonderfully  using  and  wonder- 
fully blessing — I  mean  the  services  for  men  only.  I  sincerely  hope  that  in  every 
church  of  our  land  there  will  be  a  special  effort  and  a  special  service,  if  not  weekly  at 
least  monthly,  for  men  only ;  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  a  service  which  is  worke<l 
entirely  by  the  working-men  themselves.  I  have  tried  this  service  in  Birmingham  ; 
I  have  tried  it  in  S.  Leonard's,  where  they  tell  me  there  are  about  sixteen  ladies  to 
every  gentleman ;  and  yet  somehow  or  other  we  can  always  get  a  congregation  of 
working-men  together.  If  we  want  to  work  that  service,  let  us  have  a  working-men's 
committee,  a  working-men's  secretary,  a  working-men's  treasurer,  and  then  you  will  get 
rid  of  the  difficulty  that  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield  spoke  of  in  the  introduction  to  his 
speech.  You  will  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  the  choir  by  having  a  choir  of  working- 
men  themselves.  Turn  working-men  into  singers,  and  you  will  have  the  whole 
service  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  working-men.  Then,  when  we  come 
to  the  parson  in  the  pulpit,  I  would  ask  him  to  do  one  thing.  There  were  two  wii^e 
utterances  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Manchester — Bishop  Fraser,  the  working-man's 
bishop — that  I  have  read  in  his  *'  Life  "  over  and  over  again.  He  urges  his  clergy  to 
have  more  vigour,  more  earnestness ;  and  he  tells  them  a  truth  which  I  believe  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  it  is  not  the  priest  but  the  prophet  who  will  move  and 
touch  the  masses.  If  we,  my  brothers,  as  clergymen,  can  sink  the  parson  and  lift  up 
the  man,  you  will  listen  to  us,  you  will  believe  in  us,  and  you  will  give  heed  to  the 
message  that  we  proclaim.  Just  one  word  in  conclusion,  and  that  one  word  is  to  my 
brothers  of  the  clergy  as  well.  I  shelter  myself  behind  a  great  name  like  that  I  have 
mentioned.  That  word  is  this — and  the  working-men  of  Birmingham  I  believe  can 
judge  whether  or  not  I  speak  the  truth— that  if  we  clergy  open  our  hearts  to  you,  you 
will  open  our  church  doors  and  come  to  us. 
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Church  Services;  Position  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  Public 
Worship  ;  Symbolism  :  its  use  and  abuse. 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Hon.  VISCOUNT  Halifax,  President  of  the 

English  Church  Union. 

Religion  may  be  defined  as  the  sum  of  the  necessary  relations  existing 
between  God  and  man,  and  worship  as  those  relations  expressing  them- 
selves in  act. 

Our  Lord,  as  the  ideal  Man,  and  the  model  proposed  for  our  imitation, 
exemplifies  in  His  life  and  death  what  those  relations  are,  and  is  the 
perfect  example  how  the  obligations  involved  in  those  relations  are  to  be 
fulfilled. 

Love,  expressing  itself  by  a  life  of  obedience  and  expiation,  sums  up 
our  Lord's  relation  as  man  to  God ;  love,  expressing  itself  by  a  life  of 
obedience  and  expiation,  sums  up,  therefore,  our  relations  to  God  also. 

The  obligations  attaching  to  the  Head  of  the  body  attach  also  to  His 
members,  with  only  this  difference,  that  He  is  able  to  do  perfectly  what 
they  can  only  do  imperfectly  and  incompletely. 

It  will  be  objected,  I  know,  that  since  our  Lord  has  perfectly  dis- 
charged in  His  Own  Person  all  the  obligations  which  were  due  from 
man  to  God,  man  has  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  accept  Christ's 
finished  work.  Most  true  that  He  has  discharged  the  obligations  which, 
as  fallen  creatures,  we  could  not  discharge  for  ourselves  ;  most  untrue 
that  He  thereby  relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of  discharging  those  obli- 
gations, as  far  as  we  are  able  ourselves. 

Surely  no  one  will  deny  this.  The  relations  of  a  child  to  its  parent 
prove  it  at  once.  A  child  is  bound  to  love,  obey,  and,  if  he  has  done 
amiss,  to  make  amends.  Are  the  children  of  God  less  bound  to  their 
Father  in  heaven  ?  Can  they  be  content  to  receive  all  from  God,  and 
not  endeavour  to  make  some  return  themselves  ?  The  proof  of  love  is 
in  giving,  not  in  receiving ;  of  sorrow  for  sin,  in  willingness  to  suffer. 
Can  we,  ii  we  love  at  all,  not  desire  to  make  some  return  worthy  of  God's 
acceptance  ?  Can  we,  if  we  realize  at  all  what  sin  is,  in  itself  and  in  its 
consequences,  be  content  merely  with  our  own  pardon,  and  not 
endeavour,  as  well  on  our  own  account  as  on  that  of  others,  to  make  some 
amends  to  God  for  all  He  has  suffered  at  our  hands  ?  Worthless  and 
poor  our  attempts  may  be,  but  surely  more  worthless  still  is  the  spirit 
which  would  dispense  with  them.     It  is  related  of  a  certain  poor  priest. 
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that  as  he  lay  dying  he  fell  into  a  great  depression,  and  his  father,  who 
was  standing  by,  said  to  him,  '^  My  son,  are  yoii  troubled  in  your  mind, 
are  you  in  any  grievous  doubt  or  trouble  as  to  your  future  ?  "  "  No, 
father,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  that;  it  is  that  I  am  going  to  my  Lord  empty 
handed." 

We  do,  indeed,  desire  to  offer  ourselves,  our  souls,  and  bodies  to  God 
as  a  living  sacrifice,  we  desire  to  love,  to  obey,  to  expiate ;  but  the  greater 
our  desire,  the  more  imperfect  seems  our  love,  the  more  incomplete  our 
obeiience,  the  less  adequate  the  amends  of  which  we  are  capable. 
Happily  for  us  here,  as  in  all  things  else,  God  has  provided  for  our 
needs,  for  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  Holy  Eucharist,  His  last 
legacy  to  man,  comes  in  to  show  us  how  we  can  indeed  make  an  offer- 
ing which  shall  be  worthy  of  God's  acceptance.  Our  Lord  has  not 
merely,  as  the  representative  of  our  race,  loved,  obeyed,  and  expiated 
for  us.  He  has  done  even  more  than  this,  He  enables  us  to  associate 
ourselves  with  Himself  in  the  perpetual  offering  of  the  sacrifice  which 
He  has  made  on  our  behalf. 

There  have  been  some  in  later  times,  some  even  occupying  high  places 
in  the  Church,  who  have  seemed  to  deny  our  lord's  present  work  in 
heaven  on  our  behalf.  They  call  Him,  indeed,  our  great  High  Priest, 
but  it  is  a  mere  titular  dignity  with  no  corresponding  functions.  As  the 
representative  of  our  race  He  makes  no  offering  in  the  heavenly  sanc- 
tuary ;  as  Head  of  the  body  He  pleads  no  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  His 
members.  No  wonder  that  those  who  ignore  His  eternal  priesthood  and 
the  abiding  sacrifice,  fail  to  recognize  the  priesthood  of  those  He  has 
commissioned  to  speak  in  His  name  on  earth,  or  the  true  nature  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist  in  its  relation  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  and  as  the 
present  means  by  which  we  are  enabled  here  and  now  to  take  our  share 
in  the  offering  of  heaven. 

But  such  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  Divinely  appointed  ritual  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  such  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ; 
it  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  ancient  and  undivided  Church,  neither  is  it 
the  teaching  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  it  is  not  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Lutheran  divines  in  Germany ;  it  is  not  the  teaching  of  so  great  a 
Pk^esbyterian  theologian  as  Dr.  Milligan  in  Scotland. 

These  all  proclaim,  with  no  uncertain  voice,  that  though  Christ 
offered  once  for  all  upon  the  Cross  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice, 
oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  has  thereby 
discharged  the  debt  due  from  man  to  God,  His  self-oblation  is  no 
passing  event ;  that,  as  in  the  ancient  sacrifices  the  slaying  of  the  victim 
and  its  offering  within  the  sanctuary  constitute  one  single  act  of  sacrifice, 
so  Christ,  having  been  offered  once  for  all  upon  the  Cross,  ever  lives  as 
the  abiding  Victim  before  the  Majesty  on  high.  By  that  offering  of 
Himself,  He  continues  to  discharge,  as  the  Head  of  our  race,  the 
obligations  due  from  man  to  God,  and  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  enables 
His  members  to  take  their  share  in  that  offering  which  He  makes  in 
beaven. 

The  Holy  Eucharist,  therefore,  is  of  necessity  the  Church's  one  act 
of  worship.  Nothing  can  take  its  place.  All  other  acts  of  worship  are 
subsidiary  to  and  depend  upon  it,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must 
be  so ;  for  in  the  Eucharist,  and  in  the  Eucharist  alone,  owing  to  its 
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relation  to  our  I^ord's  sacrifice  upon  the  Cross,  and  His  present  offering 
in  heaven,  all  the  obligations  inherent  in  man's  relation  to  God  are  satis- 
fied and  expressed.  Writing  upon  worship,  it  was  impossible  to  ignore 
the  foundation  of  doctrine  on  which  the  worship  of  the  Church  rests. 
Doctrine  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  Church's  practice,  and  to  attempt  to 
discuss  the  one  apart  from  the  other  is  either  wilfully  to  deceive,  or 
ignorantly  to  build  upon  the  sand. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  at  the  present  time  about  making  the  services 
of  the  Church  attractive,  of  the  necessity  for  good  music,  popular 
hymns,  and  stirring  sermons.  I  do  not  depreciate  the  value  of  all  these 
things,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  not  what  are  called  attractive  services  or 
popular  preaching  that  secure  habitual  or  devout  attendance  at  divine 
service.  Man,  sooner  or  later,  with  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  of  inten- 
sity, dimly  at  times,  more  clearly  at  others,  realizes  that  his  heart  has 
wants  which  nothing  which  is  merely  human  can  satisfy.  He  is  oppressed 
by  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  need  of  forgiveness.  He  wants  to  be  brought 
into  relation  with  God,  not  merely  to  be  gratified  by  fine  music  or  a 
beautiful  service.  He  wants  a  framework  for  his  own  prayers,  the  out- 
pourings of  his  own  heart.  He  wants  to  express  his  love,  to  be  brought 
near  to  a  person,  to  have  God  for  his  own,  to  speak  to  Him,  to  hear  Him 
speak  as  a  man  speaks  to  his  friend,  face  to  face,  to  be  enabled  to  plead 
for  himself  and  those  dear  to  him,  to  offer  a  service  worthy  of  God's 
acceptance — but  this  is  exactly  what  the  Holy  Eucharist  supplies  in  a 
way  that  nothing  else  does  or  can.  It  is  an  action  in  which  each  can 
take  his  own  part,  into  which  each  can  fit  his  individual  prayers.  It  is  a 
great  act  of  intercession  which  each  can  apply  to  his  own  needs.  Religion 
is  not  a  mere  series  of  statements,  doctrinal  or  moral,  it  is  not  a  mere 
agency  for  stirring  the  emotions  ;  it  has,  above  all  things,  to  do  with  a 
person,  and  power  to  bring  us  into  contact  with  that  person — power 
over  the  Lord's  body  is  the  distinctive  glory  and  possession  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  word  spoken  in  Christ's  name  secures  His> 
Presence  at  our  altars.  He  Who  is  there  present  is  the  same  Who 
throughout  all  His  life,  and  upon  the  cross,  saw  all  our  needs  and  dis- 
charged all  our  debts.  It  is  this,  as  Dr.  Milligan,  whose  name  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  mention  in  connection  with  this  subject,  points  out  in  his 
admirable  book  on  the  Ascension,  that  invests  the  Holy  Eucharist  with 
an  attraction  which  is  exclusively  its  own.  It  is  the  most  august,  the 
most  unchanging,  as  it  is  also  the  most  elastic,  of  services.  It  is  an  act 
which  can  be  applied  to  all  the  various  needs  and  necessities  of  every 
member  of  the  human  race.  It  is  adapted  to  all  conditions  of  men,, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  it  satisfies  all  alike.  The  ignorant,  the 
uneducated,  the  simplest  child  can  understand  and  take  part  in  it  as 
well  as  the  most  educated,  the  most  intelligent.  Are  we  in  joy?  here 
is  the  expression  of  our  thanksgiving.  Are  we  in  sorrow  ?  here  is  the 
source  of  our  consolation.  None,  living  or  dead,  are  outside  the 
sphere  of  its  influence,  for  it  is  the  application  and  perpetuation  of  that 
sacrifice  which  was  offered  for  all  who  ever  have  been  or  ever  shall  be 
bom  into  the  world.  If,  then,  it  is  asked,  why  our  churches  are  so  often 
only  half  filled,  why  vast  masses  of  our  countrymen  too  often  live  and 
die  without  any  adequate  conception  of  what  Christian  worship  is,  the 
answer  is  this  :  it  is  because,  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  the 
Church  of  England  has  to  a  very  great  extent  failed  to  put  before  her 
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children  the  one  service  of  Divine  appointment,  as  the  great  and  obliga- 
tory act  of  the  Church's  worship,  and  has  allowed  to  be  substituted  for 
it  a  system  of  public  worship,  which,  however  excellent  and  admirable 
in  its  proper  place,  is  absolutely  insufficient  as  the  expression  of  the 
worship  due  to  God  from  man,  and  which  does  not  and  cannot  satisfy 
the  religious  instincts  of  man's  heart. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  Surely,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  clergy 
as  a  body  to  realize  more  adequately  the  responsibilities  of  their  position. 
AVho,  if  he  understood  what  it  was  to  be  associated  with  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  in  His  abiding  priesthood,  could  be  content  with 
anything  short  of  a  constant  pleading  of  the  all-availing  sacrifice  on 
behalf  of  those  committed  to  his  charge  ?  And,  next,  as  to  the  laity, 
let  them  also  realize  that  they  may  if  they  will,  and  when  they  will,  unite 
themselves  with  Christ  in  His  all-prevailing  intercession,  and»  surely, 
our  altars  will  once  more  be  thronged,  not  only  on  Sundays  but  week- 
days, and  all  classes  of  our  countrymen  will  again  find  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist  the  satisfaction  of  their  religious  wants. 

I  proceed  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the  service  for  Holy  Com- 
munion as  it  stands  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  No  doubt  if  we 
bear  in  mind  (i)  the  real  desire  of  the  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  encourage  more  frequent  communion,  and  to  return  to  a  more 
primitive  practice  in  this  respect  than  was  at  that  time  the  habit,  and 
(2)  if  we  recall  much  of  the  popular  and  prevailing  teaching  of  the  day 
which  seemed  to  derogate  from  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice  made 
by  Christ  upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  both  original 
and  actual,  teaching  which  appeared  to  inculcate  that  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  was  something  in  addition  to  and  independent  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  cross,  we  can  explain,  and  to  some  extent  excuse,  changes  in  the 
liturgy  which  might  otherwise  seem  inexcusable,  and  which  experience 
has  in  fact  proved  to  be  mistaken  even  in  view  of  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  introduced.  I  would  only  urge  that  we  should  not  on  this 
account  ignore  the  serious  nature  of  the  actual  changes  made,  or  decline 
to  do  our  very  best  to  get  them  remedied. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  look  upon  the  Reformation  as  an  unmixed 
good,  or  those  responsible  for  it  as  absolutely  infallible.  If  we  are  to 
say  that  the  Churches  of  Jerusalem,  and  Antioch,  and  of  Rome  are 
liable  to  error  in  doctrine  and  practice,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
the  same  thing  may  not  be  also  true  of  the  Church  of  England.  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  Cranmer  or  even  Hooker  himself  are 
absolutely  final  authorities ;  or  that  because  any  one,  two,  or  three  of  the 
Reformers  may  have  spoken  in  a  certain  sense,  the  cause  is  therefore 
finally  concluded  for  loyal  members  of  the  Anglican  Communion. 

On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  sympa- 
thize with  the  spirit  of  those  in  the  sixteenth  century  who  were  anxious 
to  correct  abuses,  we  must  be  anxious  to  correct  abuses  ourselves,  and 
must  not  shrink  from  condemning  even  the  Fathers  of  the  Reformation, 
if  they  contradict  the  teaching  of  the  whole  Church.  The  more  really 
secure  we  feel  as  to  the  position  of  the  Church  of  England  the  more 
ready  we  shall  be  to  acknowledge  its  shortcomings.  No  one,  then,  can 
surely  deny  that  the  dislocation  of  the  canon  which  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  communion  office  involves  is  a  serious  blot  on  the  liturgy  of 
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the  English  Church,  and  a  subject  wliich,  if  we  are  honest  in  wishing  to 
follow  the  guidance  of  the  ancient  Church,  urgently  calls  for  reform. 

I  advocated  at  the  Church  Congress  at  Derby  the  permissive  use  of 
the  first  liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  I  do  so  still.  It  would  be  a  great  thing 
if  such  permission  could  be  given  ;  but,  meanwhile,  might  not  certain 
changes,  or  rather  transpositions,  be  sanctioned  in  our  existing  office,  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  greater  accord  with  all  the  primitive  liturgies? 
Might  not  the  prayer  of  oblation  be  said  immediately  after  the  prayer 
of  consecration,  and  be  followed  by  one  additional  Ix>rd's  Prayer? 
This  is  believed  to  have  been  Bishop  Cosin*s  own  practice.  It  would 
merely  involve  the  use  of  one  additional  **  Our  Father/'  with  the  use  of 
both  instead  of  only  one  of  the  existing  alternative  prayers  ordered  to  be 
said  after  the  communion  of  the  people,  while  the  gain  from  a  liturgical 
point  of  view  would  be  enormous.  Another  return  to  a  more  primitive 
practice  would  be  to  restore  the  confession,  absolution,  and  comfortable 
words  to  their  place  after  the  consecration,  and  immediately  before  the 
communion  of  the  people,  and  to  replace  the  prayer  for  the  Church 
militant  to  its  original  position  after  the  Sanctus,  Such  a  change  would 
also  be  of  immense  advantage  from  a  liturgical  point  of  view,  and  could 
urge  in  its  support  the  arrangements  of  the  Scotch  and  American 
Prayer-books.  Another  addition  which  would  immensely  enrich  the 
communion  office  would  be  additional  collects,  epistles,  gospels,  and 
prefaces  for  holy-days  other  than  those  already  provided  for,  and  for 
such  occasions  as  marriages,  funerals,  services  for  the  dead,  and  other 
special  commemorations. 

Next,  as  to  what  in  too  many  places  are  still  the  usual  arrangements 
for  public  worship  on  Sunday. 

What  can  we  say  of  churches  where  even  now  there  is  no  celebration 
of  Holy  Communion  on  Sundays  and  saints'  days  ?  What  can  be  less 
in  accordance  with  primitive  and  Catholic  practice  than  that  the  chief 
.•service  on  Sunday  should  consist  of  matins  and  a  sermon  ?  What  can 
be  a  greater  scandal  in  view  of  primitive  and  Catholic  practice  than 
to  see,  as  is  now  too  frequently  the  case,  the  great  body  of  the  con- 
gregation trooping  out  of  church  as  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion  is  beginning,  or  coming  in  for  matins  when  it  is  over  ? 

Those  who  defend  such  a  state  of  things,  and  "  argue  from  primitive 
practice  against  all  non-communicating  attendance  at  the  Holy  Eucharist " 
{I  quote  from  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Milne's  recently  published  **  Considerations 
on  Eucharist  Worship,**  whose  witness  is  the  more  emphatic  from  the 
apparent  position  asserted  in  other  portions  of  the  book),  *' mistake  the 
letter  of  primitive  practice  for  the  spirit,  and  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
earlier  Church  did  not,  therefore,  presume  to  substitute  a  non-Eucharistic 
worship  as  the  normal  or  habitual  worship  of  the  Christian  people.  .  . 
To  insist  that  there  shall  be  no  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
apart  from  the  individual  communion  of  every  member  of  the  Church 
present  at  such  observance,  is  simply  .to  create  the  necessity  for  the 
introduction  of  another  worship  which  is  not  the  true  form  of  Christian 
worship,  but  only  a  miserable  substitute — or  to  exercise  a  kind  of 
coercion  over  Christian  consciences  with  respect  to  Communion  itself, 
which  tends  only  to  a  profanation  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.*'  It  may  be 
that  reform  in  these  matters  is  not  possible  all  at  once  ;  it  may  be  a 
duty  under  our  present  circumstances  to  provide  special  services  for  the 
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instruction  of  the  undevout  and  careless — but,  surely,  the  normal 
character  of  Sunday  observance  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  supposed 
needs  of  such  persons,  nor  the  great  act  of  Christian  worship  suppressed 
or  put  in  a  corner,  because  they  decline  or  are  unfit  to  take  part  in  it. 

This  is  not  a  party  question ;  it  is  a  question  which  touches  the  honour 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  rights  of  all  her  members. 

I  would  most  earnestly  plead  that  according  to  ancient  rule  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  Holy  Eucharist  be  once 
more  celebrated  at  least  on  every  Sunday  and  saint's  day  in  every 
parochial  church  or  chapel.  I  would  submit  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  that  a  serious  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  an  earlier  hour 
than  eleven  o'clock  on  Sundays  for  divine  service,  and  to  discourage  all 
arrangements  which  have  the  effect  of  substituting  matins  for  the  great 
act  of  Christian  worship.  I  would  urge  the  parochial  clergy  to  provide 
in  all  places,  where  it  is  practicable,  for  two  celebrations  of  Holy 
Communion  on  Sunday — one  to  be  said  not  later  than  8  o'clock  a.m.,. 
the  second  to  be  sung  not  later  than  10.30  or  eleven,  after  matins  have 
been  previously  said — in  order  that  opportunity  may  be  given  to  all  to 
attend  the  great  act  of  Christian  worship  on  Sundays.  I  would  earnestly 
ask,  in  places  where  the  Holy  Eucharist  can  only  be  celebrated  once, 
that  such  celebration  be  not  later  than  9  or  9.30,  in  order  to  promote 
frequent  communion,  and  to  facilitate  the  observance  of  the  universal 
custom  of  the  Church,  that  Holy  Communion  be  received  fasting  ;  that 
in  all  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,  where  there  are  many  clergy, 
there  be  at  least  a  daily  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  and  that  at 
every  place  where  it  is  at  all  possible,  the  Holy  Eucharist  be  once  more 
celebrated  daily  at  some  early  hour,  at  which  the  poor  and  the  busy  can 
attend  before  their  work. 

No  one  who  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  at  the  celebration 
of  Holy  Communion,  morning  by  morning,  can  the  least  realize  what  a 
help  and  protection  such  attendance  is  to  the  spiritual  life,  or  how  greatly 
the  want  of  it  is  felt  when  it  has  to  be  foregone.  Nothing  so  much 
tends  to  fiequent  Communion,  nothing  so  fills  the  church  with  worship- 
pers on  Sundays.  Those  who  go  abroad  and  are  never  present  at  the 
services  in  the  churches  between  5  a.m.  and  8  a.m.,  can  have  no  idea 
what  the  religious  life  of  the  Continent  is  in  this  respect.  Those  who 
at  home  have  not  the  privilege  of  attending  a  church  where  there  is  a 
daily  celebration,  can  have  no  idea  of  the  results  of  such  a  daily 
Eucharist,  when  it  comes  to  count  up  the  Communions  made  through- 
out the  year,  at  Easter  and  at  the  great  Festivals  of  the  Church.  In  this 
connection,  let  me  say  it,  though  I  say  it  with  shame,  that  of  all  the  sad 
and  discouraging  sights  which  it  is  possible  to  see,  none  appears  to  me 
so  sad  and  so  discouraging  as  the  sight  of  an  English  Cathedral,  after 
being  any  time  on  the  continent.  Contrast  Westminster  Abbey  with 
the  cathedral  at  Cologne,  or  any  French  cathedral,  and  you  will  almost 
wish  never  to  enter  it  again  till  a  radical  change  has  been  effected  in 
its  arrangements. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  externals  of  ihe  service  and  its  ritual  arrangements, 
for  the  point  must  not  be  altogether  omitted,  is  it  not  time  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric  should  be  more  generally  obeyed 
than  is  now  the  case  ?  Why  are  the  vestments  not  in  use  in  a  single 
cathedral  ?    In  this  respect,  the  Scotch,  the  American,  and  Colonial 
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Churches,  set  us  an  example  we  should  do  well  to  follow.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  once  talked  of  the  Mass  in  masquerade.  Our  Communion 
Office  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  Mass  in  masquerade  till  it  is 
performed  with  the  externals  accustomed  to  be  used  in  the  rest  of  the 
Western  Church,  and  prescribed  by  tlie  Ornaments  Rubric  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer. 

Is  it  not,  indeed,  time  that  we  saw  something  of  its  ancient  dignity 
restored  to  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  English  cathedrals  ? 
Ought  not  in  the  great  church  of  the  diocese,  more  than  anywhere 
else,  the  service  of  the  earthly  sanctuary  to  symbolize,  by  its  outward 
observance,  the  worship  within  the  veil?  When  shall  we  see  again 
in  an  English  cathedral,  the  altars  restored  in  the  side  chapels, 
constant  services  with  throngs  of  worshippers  throughout  all  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  and  a  chapter  Eucharist  sung  at  nine 
o'clock,  after  the  office  of  the  day  has  been  said,  as  a  regular 
matter  of  course  ?  In  view  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  nothing  is  impossible.  Let  us  not  despair,  then, 
even  of  such  a  change  as  this.  The  opportunities  that  are  being  vouch- 
safed to  the  Church  of  England  are  indeed  wonderful.  It  seems 
impossible  to  exaggerate  all  she  might  accomplish  if  she  would  be 
only  true  to  her  own  principles  and  put  them  into  practice  On  all 
sides,  in  towns  as  in  country  villages,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are 
only  asking  to  be  taught  the  faith.  In  the  matter  of  worship,  especially, 
men  are  everywhere  crying  out  for  what  the  Church,  and  the  Church 
alone,  can  give  them.  Difficult  and  dangerous  days  may  be  at  hand  for 
the  State,  even  more  than  for  the  Church ;  how  are  they  to  be  met 
except  in  the  strength  of  that  supernatural  kingdom,  which  is  set  up  as 
a  light,  and  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  ? 

The  strength  of  that  kingdom  is  the  presence  of  God  within  it,  the 
pledge  of  His  presence  is  that  sacramental  system,  by  which  the  Incar- 
nation and  all  its  benefits  are  extended  to  us.  The  Eucharist  is  the 
centre  of  the  Church's  devotional  life,  for  it  is  the  Divinely  appointed 
means  by  which  a  constant  remembrance  is  made  before  God  and  man 
of  Christ's  death  and  Passion,  and  the  benefits  of  that  Passion  applied 
to  ourselves.  Believe  this,  realize  it  more  and  more,  ground  your 
practice  upon  it,  and  you  shall  see  how  great  is  the  gift,  and  how  mighty 
is  the  strength  with  which  God  has  endowed  His  Church  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  Neglect  it,  and  you  shall  learn,  when  it  is  too  late,  how 
complete  and  irretrievable  is  the  collapse  which,  sooner  or  later,  over- 
takes all  religious  teaching  which  ignores  the  essential  obligations 
inherent  in  the  relations  which  exist  between  God  and  man,  and 
declines  to  make  use  of  the  means  which  God  has  Himself  provided  for 
their  discharge  and  fulfilment. 
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Council  of  the  Church  Association. 

There  are,  I  suppose,  very  few  who  pretend  that  public  worship  is 
possible  without  some  forms  agreed  upon,  without  which  nothing  could 
be  done  decently  and  in  order.  **  God  has  made  man  a  compound 
being,"  wrote  a  man  of  God  some  fifty  years  ago,  **  consisting  of  spirit 
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and  body  \  the  communion  which  this  compound  being  holds  with  God 
must  be  suitable  to  his  compound  nature ;  there  must  be  something 
spiritual  in  it  answering  to  his  spirit,  and  something  corporeal  answering 
to  his  body.  The  man  who  makes  his  religion  consist  in  visible  acts 
and  forms  falls  short  of  the  truth,  forgetting  his  spirit,  and  he  who 
confines  his  religion  to  spiritual  and  invisible  communion  falls  short 
of  the  truth,  forgetting  his  body." 

Man  has  at  all  times  been  called  not  only  to  a  spiritual  worship  of 
Jehovah,  but  in  the  exercise  of  that  worship  outward  observances  have 
been  enjoined  upon  him.  In  Eden,  where  spiritual  communion  existed 
in  its  highest  sense,  a  visible  ordinance  was  appointed,  a  corporeal  res- 
triction, a  reserved  tree,  a  sign  to  Adam  that  a  higher  authority  than  his 
reigned  over  all  around ;  the  forbidden  fruit  was  a  symbol  of  depen- 
dence. The  promise  to  fallen  man,  of  how  alone  he  could  be  restored  to 
what  he  had  been,  was  an  appeal  to  faith,  and  the  remedy  was  significantly 
made  visible  by  the  institution  of  sacrifice.  To  Noah  God  vouchsafed 
a  sign,  "  I  do  set  My  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token;'* 
man's  spiritual  nature  being  assisted  in  grasping  the  promise  by  means  of 
the  visible  sign  given  to  him  by  the  Creator  in  consideration  of  the  body 
of  the  creature.  Abraham,  later,  "  strong  in  faith"  .  .  .  received  the  sign 
of  circumcision  in  the  body,  after  that  his  spirit,  ''  through  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith,"  had  believed  the  spiritual  communication  made  to  him 
by  his  God.  And  as  the  time  of  that  promise  drew  nearer,  a  multi- 
tude of  ceremonial  ordinances  were  commanded  to  be  observed  in  the 
services  of  "the  Cliurch  in  the  wilderness,"  exhibiting  by  various  symbolic 
acts  and  sacrifices  the  life  and  death  of  Him  who  was  yet  to  come  ;  the 
faith  of  God*s  chosen  people  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  redemp- 
tion being  assisted  and  educated  by  the  divinely-appointed  services  of 
the  Tabernacle  and  the  ritual  of  the  Levitical  priesthood.  And  as  years 
rolled  on,  when,  as  S.  Paul  tells  us,  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come, 
God  sent  forth  His  Son,  a  manifestation  to  man's  sight  of  the  Love  of 
God  proclaimed  to  man's  faith.  "  That  which  we  have  heard,  which  we 
have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands 
handled."  And  now,  though  the  visible  Christ  has  for  a  little  time  gone, 
and  though  ours  by  God's  grace*  is  especially  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit,  yet  even  now,  to  aid  us  in  our  worship,  outward  signs  are 
-commanded  by  Him  who  is  very  merciful,  and  remembereth  that  we 
are  dust.  '*  Repent  and  be  baptized."  ..."  Take,  eat,  this  is  My 
body." 

And  dust,  indeed,  has  man  ever  shown  himself  to  be  in  his  worship 
of  Almighty  God.  Blind,  spiritually  blind,  he  has  ever  fallen  short  of 
the  truth,  and,  at  the  expense  of  faith,  has  tried  to  worship  with  one 
half  only  of  his  compound  nature.  To  the  countless  details  of  the 
Mosaic  law  he  has  added  inventionsof  hisown,and  endeavoured  to  worship 
God  in  a  ritual  not  of  God's  appointment  The  golden  calf  did  not 
claim  and  was  not  imagined  to  be  a  separate  independent  god  ;  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  permissible  symbol  of  the  True — ^introduced  by  man 
into  the  worship  of  the  Church  in  defiance  of  God's  law  ;  and  in  later 
years  we  read  of  Jeroboam's  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  the  idolatry  in 
both  cases  being  not  the  worship  of  false  gods,  but  the  false  worship  of 
the  True.  Sacred  history  tells  us  in  what  light  Jehovah  regarded 
such    worship.     And   still  later  on,  the   Jews,  not  content  with  the 
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divinely-ordered  ceremonies,  loaded  them  with  heavier  additions, 
and  turned  the  true  worship  of  Jehovah  into  Pharisaic  formalism. 
To  them  Christ  said,  **  Laying  aside  the  commandment  of  God, 
ye  hold  the  tradition  of  men."  And  then,  when  Christ  had  come  and 
gone,  having  by  His  death  abolished  that  old  ceremonial  law,  His 
professing  Church  has  seemed,  like  Israel  of  old,  to  cry  out,  through 
lack  of  faith,  "  Up,  make  us  gods  ...  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of 
Him ; "  and  has  for  centuries  been  building  its  own  weak  scaffolding 
round  God's  finished  work  for  needy  man,  hiding  by  the  things  of  sight 
the  things  which,  though  not  seen,  are  eternal.  With  God's  word 
neglected,  and  His  Gospel  a  forbidden  book,  no  wonder  that  false 
teaching,  with  its  suggestive  symbolism,  has  reigned  supreme. 

Christ,  absent  in  His  manhood,  invisible  in  His  Godhead,  is,  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  made  manifest  to  us  by  faith.  This  is  spiritual  religion, 
true  Christianity,  which  to  the  natural  man  is  a  mystery  he  cannot 
receive.  He  sets  up  a  carnal  system  acceptable  to  himself,  and  calls  it 
Christianity.  Faith  is  set  aside ;  the  Lord  is  represented  to  man's  eyes 
in  His  life  and  death  ;  such  things  appeal  to  the  senses,  and  not  to 
faith,  the  gift  of  God.  Natural  man  has  corrupted  the  spiritual 
worship  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  which  to  the  spiritual  man  is  far 
more  glorious  than  that  of  the  old ;  he,  living  by  faith,  not  walking  by 
sight,  is  in  touch  with  God,  and  God  with  him.  But  the  natural  man 
knows  nothing  of  this ;  he  sighs  for  the  (to  him)  more  glorious  external  rites 
of  the  old  covenant,  and  has  made  his  religion,  as  it  has  been  truly  said, 
to  consist  in  **  varied  and  gorgeous  dresses  and  decorations,  postures  of 
the  body,  sprinklings  with  so-called  holy  water,  and  soft  sounds  of 
elaborate  music,  exciting  the  imagination,  and  creating  the  deceitful 
semblance  of  devotional  feeling,"  and  step  by  step  has  learnt  to  falsely 
worship  God ;  for  wherever  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  main- 
tained, or  a  **Rear'  Presence  within  consecrated  matter  is  taught,  there 
"  altars  "  have  arisen,  masses  have  multiplied,  and  the  idolatry  of  the 
worshippers  is  ostentatiously  proclaimed ;  they  profess  their  God  to  be 
resident  in  the  changed  bread,  or  in  a  mysterious  "  Real "  Presence 
within  the  elements.  To  them  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  appears  incom- 
plete ;  they  therefore  renew  it,  and  dramatize  it  to  the  senses,  "  offering 
oftentimes  the  same  sacrifice  for  sins."  The  purpose  for  which  our 
Blessed  Lord  died  is  not  accomplished ;  His  words,  **  It  is  finished," 
were  not  true  ;  an  offering.for  sin  there  must  still  be  going  on,  "expiation" 
must  still  be  made,  man  must  do  what  Christ  has  hitherto  failed  to 
accomplish,  and  amidst  clouds  of  incense  and  strains  of  music  they 
elevate  the  host,  and  Christ  the  Lord  of  Glory  is  again  and  again 
offered  up  by  man  to  God  day  by  day  continually.  Is  not  such 
symbolism  false  worship,  and  formal  idolatry  ?  * 

Outward  ordinances  are  only  valuable  as  they  aid  us  in  true  worship — 
the  fellowship  of  our  spirit  with  the  Father  ;  and  so  far,  and  so  far  only 
as  it  teaches  truth  by  the  eye,  can  symbolism  be  of  any  use  or  help  to 
us — that  truth  which  (without  troubling  ourselves  with  mediaeval  customs 
and  •*  traditions  of  the  elders,"  which  maintained  in  the  dark  days 
when  God's  guide  was  a  forbidden  book)  can  now  be  found  in  ever)' 

*  See  article  on  **  Worship  "  in  Dr.  Linklater's  book,  **  The  Lord's  Day  and  Holy 
Kucharist." 
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home ;  and  there  we  may  learn  in  Christ's  own  words  to  that  early 
primitive  Church  in  what  manner  we  should  worship  Him.  Guided  by 
this  only  infallible  test^  we  shall  find  it  our  security  for  a  spiritual 
worship,  and  our  warrant  for  all  that  is  symbolic.  No  Christian 
Church  in  the  world  can  be  without  the  continual  use  of  some  ceremonies 
of  man's  institution ;  but  here  creeps  in  the  danger  that  superstition, 
inbred  in  mankind  from  the  beginning,  will,  as  it  always  has  done,  lead 
him  to  overload  and  at  length  hide  with  his  own  inventions  the  spiritual 
worship  of  God,  and  this  craving  for  sensuous  nudia  of  approach  to  the 
Father  is  Satan's  opportunity  for  proposing  this  or  that  material  thing 
as  a  suitable  channel  through  which  that  worship  shall  be  acceptably 
tendered.  In  speaking  of  ceremonies,  Hooker  says,  **As  for  those 
things  that  are  accessory,  those  things  that  belong  to  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, as  to  alter  them  is  no  otherwise  to  change  that  way  than  a  path  is 
changed  by  altering  only  the  uppermost  face  thereof,  which  be  it  laid 
with  gravel,  or  set  with  grass,  or  paved  with  stone,  remaineth  still  the 
same  path ;  in  such  things,  because  discretion  may  teach  the  Church 
what  is  convenient,  we  hold  not  the  Church  further  tied  herein  unto 
Scripture,  than  that  against  Scripture  nothing  be  admitted  in  the  Church, 
lest  that  path  which  ought  always  to  be  kept  even  do  thereby  come  to 
be  overgrown  with  brambles  and  thorns."  And  since  these  words  were 
written,  much,  verily,  has  been  admitted  into  the  services  of  our  own 
Church — a  hopeful  sign  to  many  minds,  I  know,  and  an  earnest  of 
further  changes  still  to  come — "brambles  and  thorns"  I  fear  they  will  prove 
when  tried  by  the  Scripture  test.  We,  as  members  of  a  Church  released 
from  superstition,  have  been  enabled  to  worship  *'  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,"  and  to  enjoy  in  all  their  grand  simplicity  those  means  of  grace 
as  instituted  by  our  Lord.  To  many  this  has  seemed  an  unsatisfying 
religion,  and  by  them  all  the  pomp  and  symbolism  of  a  sensuous  worship 
has  been  introduced,  and  for  fifty  years  has  been  spreading  in  our  land. 
The  teaching  of  this  symbolic  worship  (and  teaching  I  maintain  it  has) 
does  not  harmonize  with  the  teaching  of  the  Word,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  helpful  to  our  spiritual  life.  We  are  told,  I  know,  by  those  to 
whom  all  respect  is  due,  that  no  teaching  need  be  meant  by  those  who 
adopt  this  thing  or  that.  **  Ceremonies,"  says  Hooker,  *'  destitute  of 
signification,  are  no  better  than  the  idle  gestures  of  men,  whose  broken 
wits  are  not  masters  of  what  they  do."  I  would  ask  those  who  advocate 
these  things,  and  say  they  mean  nothing  by  them.  Why  go  out  of  your 
way  to  adopt  them  ?  why  give  needless  pain  ?  Why  detract  from  the 
solemnities  of  holy  things  by  (I  will  merely  call  them)  childish  acts  ? 
Why  distract  the  attention  of  those  who  would  spiritually  worship  God  ? 
To  me  it  seems  inconceivable  that  in  our  solemn  services  a  meaningless 
rite  should  be  adopted  by  those  who  should  be  the  first  to  remember 
the  weaker  brother  for  whom  Christ  died.  These  posings  and  turnings, 
and  lightings  and  rinsings,  and  such  like,  are,  indeed,  object  lessons  ; 
thousands  are  taught  false  doctrine  by  them.  Grievous  error  can  creep 
in  through  the  eye,  and  children  born  in  a  Christian  land,  members  of  a 
Protestant  Church — Protestant,  thank  God,  yet — grow  up  accustomed 
to  a  worship  reduced  to  mere  formalism,  they  watch  these  so-called 
meaningless  ceremonies,  and  not  possessing  that  great  discernment 
which  seems  able  to  attach  no  significance  to  what  is  seen  and  done, 
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arrive  at  the  meaning  which  common  sense  dictates,  and  silently ,leam 
that  faith  which,  tested  in  the  light  of  truth,  is  no  faith  at  all,  but  ''an 
idolatry  to  be  abhorred  by  all  faithful  Christians." 

Is  this  a  time  to  be  adopting  and  tolerating  ritual  as  meaning  nothing, 
when  scores  of  those  who  use  it  understand  by  it  the  gravest  possible 
meaning  ?  These  rites,  tlie  practice  of  which  has  given  occasion  for  so 
much  questioning  lately,  have  been  introduced  into  our  worship  with  a 
very  definite  purpose ;  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  expression  of  a 
belief  in  the  local  presence  of  the  Deity  on  the  so-called  altar  within 
certain  consecrated  matter,  and  to  express  adoration  of  the  consecrated 
wafer  as  having  **  become  "  *  God  Himself;  in  other  words,  materialism. 
A  material  god,  locally  present,  demands  recognition  ;  incense,  lights,  and 
posings  belong  to  the  conception  of  such  a  god.  I  give  to  those  who  have 
brought  them  back  into  our  pure  worship  the  credit  of  being  **  masters  of 
what  they  do ; "  these  ceremonies  are  not  "  the  idle  gestures  of  men." 
A  very  grave  doctrinal  importance  is  admitted  to  attach  to  that  symbolic 
posture  the  Eastward  position,  and  it  has  been  frankly  declared  '*  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Eastward  position  and  the  sacrificial 
aspect  went  together,"  t 

In  1874,  Dr.  Pusey,  in  S.  James's  Hall,  publicly  aflirmed,  *'The 
standing  before  the  *  altar '  means  the  primitive  doctrine  of  Eucharistic 
sacrifice ; "  and  a  year  later,  in  his  speech  in  Convocation,  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester  said,  *'  The  fact  that  a  sacrificing  priesthood  underlies 
this  question,  necessitates,  on  the  part  of  all  sound  Protestant  Church- 
men, uncompromising  opposition  to  the  Eastward  position.'' 

I  cannot  see  how  the  meaning  on  all  sides  associated  with  this  priestly 
posture  is  either  **  new  or  forced,"  as  has  been  declared.  Nobody  for 
over  three  hundred  years  has  disputed  or  doubted  its  sacrificial 
meaning.  Nobody  until  the  year  17 10  J  ever  adopted  it,  and  then 
expressly  to  designate  a  sacrificial  meaning.  And  is  the  meaning 
forced,  when  associations  are  set  on  foot  to  teach  this  very  thing,  and 
little  children  are  taught  that  "  he  (the  priest),  representing  Christ  his 
Master,  standing,  at  the  avrful  moment  of  consecration,  with  his  back 
to  the  people,  makes  those  solemn  acts  which  bring  our  Lord's  most 
holy  presence  near,  offering  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  of 
Christ "  ?  § 

The  significance  of  unauthorized  and  merely  permissive  ritual  lies 
necessarily  in  its  history  and  associations,  and  in  the  intentions  of  those 
who  for  centuries  have  practised  it.  Acts  of  Parliament  and  judgments  of 
courts  cannot  determine  what  a  celebrant  may  choose  to  symbolize  by  a 
ritual  dependent  on  his  own  private  judgment  and  caprice  regardless  of  the 
rights  of  the  members  of  the  National  Church.  Is  there  no  danger  of 
the  abuse  of  such  symbolism  when  its  advocates  openly  express  their 
object  to  be  the  introduction  of  the  idolatrous  mass,  high  and  low, 
into  every  parish,  to  accomplish  which  they  recommend  the  altering 
of  our  beautiful  Communion  service  "  as  being  so  deficient,"  ||  and  an 

*  Scottish  Episcopal  Liturgy. 

t  Bishop  of  London's  address  to  his  Rural  Deans,  January,  1893. 
i  In  1 7 10  a  certain  John  Johnson  first  adopted  the  Eastward  position  at  the  prayer 
of  consecration. 

§  •*  Banner  of  Faith  "  (organ  of  the  Church  Extension  Society),  July,  1890. 

II  The  Rev.  E.  W.  Sergeant's  article  on  "  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  in  ••  The 
Lord's  Day  and  Holy  Eucharist,"  edited  by  Dr.  Linklater,  p.  127-128. 
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office,  as  they  say,  *•  which  sadly  obscures  the  oblation  "  ?  Is  there  no 
danger  of  the  abuse  of  symbolism  when  we  have  the  forbidden  custom 
of  the  reservation  of  the  sacrament  advocated  ?  **  In  proportion  as  the 
Church  again  gets  hold  of  the  people,"  they  tell  us,  "  the  necessity  for 
such  reservation  will  be  more  apparent*'*  The  wafer,  with  its  symbolic 
light,  carried  before  it  with  all  the  pomp  of  ritual,  will,  indeed,  be  an 
instructive  lesson  in  idolatry  throughout  our  land.  The  early  masses  of  a 
continental  Sunday,  hurried  over  that  the  people  may  have  an  unbroken 
day  for  worldliness  and  pleasure,  will  again  be  in  our  midst ;  may  God 
long  preserve  .us  from  the  idea  of  a  religious  life  which  finds  favour  on  the 
continent.  Is  there  no  danger  of  the  abuse  of  symbolism,  I  would 
once  more  ask,  when  it  is  boldly  asserted  that  "  The  marvellous  pheno- 
menon of  the  almost  universal  existence  of  idolatry  in  the  ages  before 
Christ,  so  far  from  being  an  argument  against  the  worship  of  our  dear 
Lord  in  the  mystery  of  the  blessed  sacrament,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
testimony  of  the  original  need  and  craving  in  man's  nature,  which  led 
him  from  the  very  first  to  expect  and  seek  for  a  special  and  near 
presence  of  God,  as  distinguished  from  His  presence  everywhere."  t 
Idolatry,  pure  and  simple,  thus  condoned,  if  not  advocated,  by  one  of 
those  whose  avowed  object  is  declared  to  be  the  **  restoration  of  visible 
communion  '*  J  between  the  Church  of  England  and  that  Church  which 
our  Articles  declare  has  erred,  "  not  only  in  manner  of  ceremonies,  but 
also  in  matters  of  faith." 

Symbolism,  then,  as  an  aid  to  worship,  is  to  be  jealously  watched  ;  it  so 
soon  passes  into  formalism,  and  then  furnishes  a  false  religion  to  the  care- 
less and  the  worldly.  Symbolism  should  only  be  regarded  as  purely 
secondary,  inasmuch  as  man's  corporeal  nature  is  lower  than  his 
spiritual,  but  when  it  is  cultivated  for  its  own  sake,  and  dares  to  represent 
itself  as  a  vehicle  for  man's  access  to  the  Father,  then  its  use  has  become 
an  abuse,  and,  like  Nehushtan  of  old,  we  must  away  with  it  as  the 
very  beginning  of  idolatry.  When  our  Lord  would  sum  up  in  a  word 
the  kind  of  worship  He  required,  it  was  simply  '*  God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  Him,  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  And 
any  symbolism  which  emasculates  this,  must  of  necessity  detract  from 
true  worship.  "  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony :  if  they  speak  not 
according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them." 


ADDRESSES. 
The  Very  Rev.  G.  W.  KiTCHiN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Winchester. 

A  DBAN,  speaking  of  Church  services,  labours  under  some  serious  dis- 
advantages, and  I  only  attempt  my  task  to-day  in  the  hope  that  the  little 
I  may  say  will  tend  towards  peace,  and  a  brotherly  efiort  to  render  our 
Church    services  as  worthy  of  their  highest  ideals  as  we  can  make  them.      If, 

■  -      - 

•  Lord  Halifax's  article  on  "  Worship,"  in  "  The  Lord's  Day  and  Holy  Eucharist," 
edited  by  Dr.  Linklater,  p.  35. 

t  The  Rev.  J.  Going's  article  on  "  Eucharistic  Worship,"  in  "  The  Lord's  Day  and 
Holy  Eucharist,"  edited  by  Dr.  Linklater. 

X  Church  Times,  May,  1888. 
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as  I  hold,  the  essential  matters  in  divine  service  are  the  presence  of  Christ,  and 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  comforting  and  strengthening  the  believer's  soul, 
cathedral  worship  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  No  churches  have  so  much  tradi- 
tional usage,  so  apt  to  drop  into  mere  form ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  unity  of  a  parish 
congregation ;  the  worshippers  come  from  every  quarter,  with  very  little  sense  of  a 
common  life  ;  there  is  always  the  dead  weight  of  a  paid  choir,  performing  in  an  official 
way  music  not  always  understanded  of  the  people ;  there  is  usually  an  absence  of  definite 
aim  in  teaching  or  in  organization.  In  large  cities,  where  there  are  thousands  to 
be  awakened  and  interested  in  Christianity,  the  cathedral  may  be  a  vast  power,  both 
for  worship  and  for  instruction.  In  small  places  it  seems  to  be  a  waste  of 
energy  and  resource,  and  we  are  tempted  to  fall  back  on  theories  as  to  a  standard 
of  music,  or  of  daily  intercession  for  the  diocese,  or  the  like,  to  cover  the  thinness 
of  the  result.  One  is  reminded  of  the  verger,  whose  place  was  in  the  nave  of  one 
of  our  west-country  cathedrals.  A  visitor  asked  him  whether  he  was  not  rather  out 
of  reach  of  the  services,  and  he  replied,  ''Well,  sir,  I  do  sometimes  wish  I  could  go 
to  a  place  of  worship."  It  was  the  frank  way  of  putting  what  is  in  the  mind  of  very 
many  of  those  who  have  to  take  part  in  our  cathedral  services. 

There  are  three  elements  ever  present  in  worship  :  the  sense  of  mystery,  the  sense 
of  community,  and  the  interest  of  the  intellectual  nature.  Of  these  the  last  controls 
and  modifies  the  tendency  to  excess  natural  to  the  first,  while  the  second  lidfils 
the  social  instinct ;  for  the  aspirations  of  man  are  properly  threefold — towards  the 
unseen  world,  towards  the  welfare  of  his  brethren,  towards  his  own  best  development 
as  a  thinking  animal.  And  so,  if  worship  is  full  and  well-balanced,  it  answers  to  the 
right  development  of  man's  nature  on  every  side — his  soul,  his  social  nature,  and  his 
intellect.  No  Church  with  life  in  it  can  afford  to  drop  any  one  of  these  three 
elements  out  of  its  worship ;  for  worship  represents  the  life  of  the  Church — in  it  we 
meet  our  Lord  Christ,  and  partake  in  the  divine  nature.  At  different  periods  one  or 
another  of  these  elements  of  worship  has  seemed  to  occupy  all  the  ground. 
When  it  is  the  first,  the  element  of  m3rstery,  churches  wear  an  aspect  of  singular 
devotion,  and  pious  souls  are  greatly  and  naturally  attracted  by  it.  Yet, 
love  without  light  is  quite  as  dangerous  as  Keble's  ''Light  without  love;" 
and  if  the  groping  after  the  unseen,  the  desire  to  localize  the  divine,  is  the 
only  element  of  our  worship,  we  run  a  serious  risk  of  sinking  to  the  level  of  that 
grosser  sacrificial  worship  which  is  the  mark  of  heathendom.  If  a  Church 
tends  to  extol  overmuch  the  third  element,  the  intelligent  or  intellectual  side  (a  state 
of  things  hardly  to  be  dreamt  of  among  us),  we  reach  a  hard,  sometimes  even  an  angry 
view  of  the  relation  between  God  and  man,  and  the  path  of  the  Church  is  strewn 
with  the  remains  of  victims  of  the  stern  intolerance  of  the  human  intellect  And  yet, 
worship  ought  to  have  in  it  knowledge  ;  and  knowledge  of  religious  truth,  which 
has  in  it  enough  of  difficulty  and  complexity  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  intellects,  will 
give  a  special  dignity  to  our  sense  of  worship.  A  man  cannot  bow  at  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  without  arousing  in  his  mind  some  thought  of  the  mysterious  truth 
which  lies  far  back  beyond  our  mortal  ken. 

And,  thirdly,  if  a  Church,  given  to  good  works,  instinct  with  brotherly  love,  lives 
only  for  benevolence,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  common  aims,  and  all  that  is  best  in 
the  community,  it  runs  great  risk  of  substituting  (to  use  Scriptural  terms)  works 
for  faith,  and  of  losing  sight  of  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  the  approach  to  the 
divine  nature. 

The  end  set  before  our  Church  is  that  of  combining  and  harmonizing  these  three 
elements  of  worship,  and  of  showing  to  the  world  that  a  Christian  Church  can  be 
a  living  community,  able  to  satisfy  the   aspirations  of  men   in   all  times,  whether 
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individualistic  or  socialistic.  And  our  Church  services  must  be  so  developed  as 
to  answer  to  this  high  aim.  We  may  feel  ourselves  still  somewhat  hampered  by 
the  strait  lines  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  though  our  generation  has*seen  consider- 
able and  prudent  relaxation  of  its  terms.  Yet  the  essential  matter  is  the  power  of 
divine  worship  to  bring  us  into  touch  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  If  that  be  present, 
the  simplest  forms  of  service  are  enough ;  should  it  be  wanting,  it  cannot  be  supplied 
by  the  best  music  or  the  most  elaborate  ritual. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  this  development  of  the  spiritual  life  in  us  that  we  rightly  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  Communion  office.  Our  Church  has  never  in  the  main  failed 
to  impress  it  on  her  worshippers  that  in  that  highest  act  of  worship  there  is  (in 
the  right  sense)  a  real  and  spiritual  presence  of  Him  who  promised  to  be  ever 
with  us  if  we  would  but  be  true  to  Him.  We,  inheritors  of  this  great  benefit,  are 
not  likely  to  let  our  Church  services  fail  in  the  matter  of  honour  to  this,  the  highest 
ordinance  of  worship.  On  the  other  hand,  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  degrade 
the  office  of  Holy  Communion  by  any  low  or  unworthy  attempts,  whether  of  mere 
imitation,  or  by  unskilful  use  of  scholastic  terminology,  to  substitute  an  unspiritual 
for  a  spiritual  view  of  our  Saviour's  presence,  and  to  neglect  the  importance  of  the 
personal  fitness  of  each  worshipper's  heart  and  life. 

It  cannot  be  affirmed  too  clearly  that  our  Church  has  ever  planned  her  services  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  a  combined  and  congregational  worship.  The  belief  in 
a  deep  mystery  in  Holy  Communion  has  never  with  us  obscured  the  belief  in  the 
**  common  "  character  of  our  Prayer-book  ;  even  when  the  worshipper  is  most  detached 
from  his  brethren  and  engaged  in  the  highest  act  of  personal  worship,  that  is,  in  the 
receiving  of  Holy  Communion,  he  is  also  most  closely  incorporate  in  "  the  mystical 
body  of  Christ,  which  is  the  blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people ; "  and  the  constant 
endeavour  of  the  liturgy  to  enlist  all  in  church  in  joint  prayer  and  praise  has  been  so 
often  pomted  out  that  little  more  need  be  said  about  it.  Whatever  the  success  of  it  may 
have  been — and  it  varies  from  the  beautiful  enthusiasm  of  an  intelligent  congregation 
in  a  well- worked  parish  to  the  dead  *'  so  much  a  yard  "  performances  of  some  of  our 
cathedral  artists — the  principle  of  it  is  perfectly  clear :  our  liturgy  always  claims  the 
intelligent  participation  of  the  Church.  It  would  be  dishonest  to  the  Prayer-book — 
the  Book  of  Common  FiSiytx — were  our  clergy  to  persuade  the  churches  of  which  they 
are  the  ministers  to  be  contented  with  a  vicarious  theory  of  worship  and  adoration. 
The  spirit  of  religious  life  emerges  best  when  called  out  by  prayer  and  praise  ;  and 
when  Church  services  answer  to  the  needs  of  men,  when  they  satisfy  our  sense  of 
reverence,  express  our  sense  of  brotherhood,  and  do  something  to  lessen  our  sense  of 
ignorance,  we  may  be  sure  we  are  learning  to  worship  God  with  profit  to  the  com- 
munity in  general  and  to  our  own  souls.  All  things  are  to  be  done  unto  edification, 
unto  that  building  up  of  the  Church  which  S.  Paul  attributes  first  of  all  to  preaching, 
but  which  is  also  due  to  the  steady  compacting  of  our  religious  nature  by  the  spiritual 
sustenance  which  ordinances  and  services  can  give.  The  various  parts  must  help  and 
steady  one  another ;  the  upheavals  made  by  knowledge  will  be  modified  by  the  solid 
building  of  charity ;  the  dream  of  adoration  by  the  practical  duties  we  owe  to  the 
brotherhood.  Christ  "  reveals  Himself  in  many  ways,"  not  least  to  the  heart  of  the 
man  who  lives  to  help  his  brother-man. 

Where  a  parish  is  full  of  life,  and  organizations  are  strong  with  the  spirit  of  Christian 
self-devotion,  the  actual  services  of  the  Church  will  also  show  most  vigour.  The 
earnest  Churchman  must  be  ready  with  combined  efforts  out  of  church  if  he  would 
have  lively  and  brotherly  worship  in  church.  We  have  too  little,  rather  than  too 
much,  of  congr^ationalism  in  the  Anglican  body.  We  exact  too  little  sacrifice  from 
our  members,  and  are   punished   by    finding   that   in  return  they   care  too  little 
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about  us.^Bat  wherever  parish  guilds  and  societies,  the  companies  intent  on  good 
works,  instinct  with  brotherly  loving-kindness,  are  in  proper  order,  and  form  a 
distinct  and  useful  part  of  the  social  and  Christian  life  of  the  place,  there  the  Church 
services  will  be  full  of  zeal  and  warm  with  feeling ;  men  will  go  to  church  to  meet 
their  Master,  for  whom  they  have  been  trying  to  devote  themselves,  and  they  will  go 
also  in  order  to  join  in  worship,  even  as  they  have  been  joining  in  work,  with  the 
members  of  the  community.  Everything  ought  to  help ;  a  time  of  sickness,  days  of  trial 
and  depiession ;  sorrows  and  festivals  ;  school  feasts  ;  harvest  festivals ;  the  narration 
of  missionary  heroism ;  the  attempt  to  keep  back  the  flood  of  drink ;  the  effort  to 
resist  immorality,  or  gambling,  or  dishonesty  ;  activity  on  the  positive  side  in  schools 
and  classes — these  and  many  other  agencies  of  the  Christian  community  will  help 
to  make  our  worship  more  sincere  and  more  full  of  earnestness.  The  more  zealously 
the  parish  organizations  are  fostered  the  better  it  will  be  in  every  way  ;  every  parish 
ought  to  have  in  some  form  its  parish  council,  its  living  machinery  for  religious 
education,  its  classes  before  Communion,  in  preparation  for  Confirmation,  for  tlie 
study  of  the  Bible,  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  Prayer-book,  for  other  branches 
of  knowledge.  It  should  have  in  some  form  its  league  of  purity,  its  temperance 
society,  its  committee  for  health  ;  there  should  be  some  organization  for  philanthropic 
effort,  some  club  for  social  entertainment,  some  wholesome  regulation  over  games 
and  sports,  which  are  of  infinite  benefit  well  used,  but  may  easily  degenerate  into 
idleness  and  gambling. 

Such  things  loyally  worked,  with  the  good- will  of  the  community,  will  influence  our 
Church  services.  For  the  Church  piust  take  her  share  in  the  life  of  our  time,  must 
teach  the  indifferent  world  of  toilers  that  the  gospel  has  a  message  for  the  worker  at 
his  work  and  at  his  play.  The  more  we  bring  religion  into  relation  with  men's 
daily  life,  the  sooner  will  our  brethren  come  to  understand  that  the  Church  is  their 
natural  meeting-place,  where  they  may  be  at  their  ease,  as  in  the  house  of  their 
friend.  And  if  they  will  come  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  the  praises,  hymns, 
prayers,  devotion,  of  our  Church  services  will  gain  in  warmth  and  fervour,  and  we 
shall  come  to  be  as  much  in  earnest  in  our  religion  as  we  are  in  our  daily  work. 

As  we  watch  the  historic  progress  of  the  world  we  may  discern  two  august  figures 
moving  steadily  down  the  ages,  and  these  are  Christ  and  His  Church.  Nothing  else 
has  such  dignity  or  such  continuity.  Well  is  it  for  the  world  if  they  are  seen,  the 
Bridegroom  and  the  Bride,  each  beautiful  as  the  morning,  moving  forward  in  closest 
unity  of  heavenly  life.  It  is  from  the  light  of  the  divine  countenance  that  the 
Church  draws  her  heavenly  brightness  ;  it  is  by  His  guidance  and  presence  that  she 
is  kept  pure,  and  safely  moves  in  her  beneficent  course.  There  have  been  ages 
when  the  divine  person  of  Christ  has  been  obscured  and  lost  to  sight  behind  the 
ample  garments  of  the  Church.  Such  times  may  have  been  ages  of  faith  and  devotion, 
but  they  were  not  times  in  which  Christ's  gospel  touched  the  human  heart.  For 
the  Church  can  grow  only  as  she  follows  Christ,  and  places  Him  in  the  forefront  of 
her  advance  ;  parendo  vincit^  she  triumphs  only  when  she  is  submissive  to  His  law, 
the  law  of  charity.  And  so,  in  symbol  or  in  sacrament,  in  social  work  or  in  pulpit 
preaching,  in  prayer  and  praise,  the  Church  will  do  her  true  work  only  when  Christ 
is  all  in  all  to  her.  He  gives  the  key-note  to  all  the  service  we  do  for  Him,  in  church 
or  out  of  church,  for  by  Him  only  have  we  access  to  the  Father ;  and  when  we  understand 
that  we  go  to  church  to  meet  Him,  the  elder  brother  of  a  race  of  brothers,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  the  Prayer-book  and  the  hymnal,  and  all  the  accessories  of  divine 
service,  show  their  true  significance,  because  they  are  received  and  interpreted  by 
souls  instinct  with  thankfulness  and  praise.  "Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us 
while  He  spake  to  us  by  the  way,  and  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures  ?"    We  all  may 
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have  the  blessings  of  the  disciples  at  Emmaus,  when  '*  their  eyes  were  opened,  and 
they  knew  Him,"  in  breaking  of  bread. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  symbolism,  which  is  hardened  metaphor,  or  about 
varieties  in  service,  because,  if  the  true  spirit  is  in  the  Church  of  God,  the  expression 
of  the  needs  of  our  hearts  will  naturally  shape  and  modify  these  lesser  matters.  If  we 
know  God  in  Christ,  we  shall  not  fail  to  speak  with  Him  aright. 


The  Ven.  Frederic  William  Farrar,  D.D., 
Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Westminster. 

TuKEE  subjects  are  here  put  down  for  consideration,  and  the  one  which  I  shall  select 
is  the  first — Church  services.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  it  is  not  my  intention  either  to 
criticize  what  has  been  said  by  preceding  speakers  or  to  enter  into  any  controversy 
whatever,  either  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical.  The  principle  of  modification  in  our 
Church  services  which  I  have  to  suggest  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  party 
in  the  Church,  and  has  been,  in  fact,  approved  by  men  of  the  most  opposite  schools 
of  thought.  I  do  not  propose,  I  do  not  wish,  to  touch  the  structure  of  our  Prayer- 
book,  to  diminish  aught  from  it,  or  to  alter  one  word  or  one  doctrine  in  it«  Even  if 
I  did,  I  should  deem  no  apology  necessary.  The  Prayer-book  is  to  me  most  precious, 
as  a  bulwark  of  truth,  as  a  safeguard  of  liberty.  It  has  been  rightly  compared  to  a 
precious  censer  of  pure  gold,  purified  at  the  Reformation  from  abundant  dross,  from 
which,  like  fragrant  incense,  have  ascended  for  generations  the  prayers  of  the  martyrs 
and  the  saints.  But  it  is  not  inspired  ;  it  is  not  perfect.  We  are  faithless  to  its  own 
spirit  and  its  own  teaching  if  we  allow  it  to  be  stereotyped  for  ever.  For  our 
reformers  told  us,  in  the  preface  to  the  Prayer-book,  that  ''upon  weighty  and 
important  considerations,  according  to  the  various  exigencies  of  times  and  occasions, 
such  changes  and  alterations  should  be  made  as,  to  those  that  are  in  a  place  of 
authority,  should  from  time  to  time  seem  either  necessary  or  expedient.*'  And  it  says 
again :  "  There  was  never  anything  by  the  wit  of  man  so  devised,  and  so  surely 
established,  which  in  continuance  of  time  hath  not  been  corrupted.'*  But  this  is  not 
my  subject.  The  thing  for  which  I  plead  is  that,  with  due  limitation,  by  adequate 
authority,  the  liberty  granted  for  our  daily  services  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1872  should,  in  part  at  least,  be  extended  to  our  Sunday  services.  And 
the  reason  for  this  plea  is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  earnest  and  experienced 
clergy,  and  very  many  of  the  laity,  our  Sunday  services,  when  rigidly  adhered  to  with 
absolute  rubrical  exactitude,  are  too  long,  too  repetitive,  too  formal,  too  inelastic 
I. — They  are  too  repetitive.     Our  Lord  warned  us  specially  against  two  errors  in 

prayer,  iroAuAo^fa  and  jSarroXoYca.  Is  it,  then,  necessary  that,  if  we  rigidly 
obey  the  rubies,  we  should  have  in  the  three  services,  which  not  choice  but  necessity  often 
compels  us  to  combine,  two  Creeds,  two  Exhortations,  two  Confessions,  two  Prayers 
for  Parliament,  two  for  magistrates,  three  for  the  Queen,  three  for  the  clergy,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  repeated  at  least  six  times  ?  Might  we  not  in  this  respect,  as  in  others, 
borrow  a  hint  from  some  of  the  slight,  yet  wise,  modifications  in  the  Prayer-book  of 
the  American  Episcopal  Church  ? 

II. — Our  services  are  too  formal.  The  play  of  spontaneous  impulse,  the 
varyii^  influences  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  as  the  wind,  blowing  where  it  listeth,  are 
almost  wholly,  perhaps  inevitably,  excluded.  But  is  it  not  a  grievous  misfortune  for 
many  to  find  no  service  open  to  them  but  one  in  which  the  responses  have  fallen  dead  ; 
one  which  is  entirely  sung  to  them ;   one  which  may  be  droned,  or  mumbled,  or 
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inaudible,  or  villianously  intoned,  or  absolutely  murdered  by  gabbling  and  affectation, 
which  nevertheless  is  unchanged  and  unchangeable  from  week  to  week,  till  the 
surface  of  the  attention  is  trodden  hard  by  familiarity,  and  the  sense  of  freshness 
which  might  so  easily  be  ministered  by  a  faith  *'  whose  breadth  is  like  that  of  the  sea, 
and  its  variety  like  scenes  of  nature,"  is  wholly  lost  ? 

III. — They  are  too  inelastic,  because  they  have  become  so  needlessly  stereotyped 
by  usage  as  to  admit  scarcely  any  legal  alteration,  such  as  would  occasionally 
better  correspond  to  the  ever-changing  emotions  and  circumstances  of  national  and 
individual  life.  Is  Scriptural  truth  so  limited,  is  the  power  of  writing  prayers  which 
stir  the  heart  so  dead,  that  we  can  produce  no  variation  in  the  services,  no  special 
services,  no  alternative  services,  no  permissible  modifications  in  our  services  till  the 
end  of  time  ? 

IV. — Above   all,  when    no    liberty    is    taken  with    them,    when  circumstances 
compel  their  combination,  they  are  too  long.      They  are  too  long,  not  only  for  the 
sick,  not  only  for  the  young,  not  only  in  densely  crowded  churches  on  days  of  torrid 
heat,  or  in  all  but  empty  churches  on  days  of  piercing  cold  ;  too  long,  not  only  for  the 
careless  or  the  indifferent  worshipper,  but,  in  the  changed  habits  and  conditions  of 
society,  too  long  even  for  many  earnest  and  faithful  Christians.      Those  who  argue 
that  men  can  sit  three  hours  without  weariness  at  a  theatre  or  a  concert  show  a  singular 
ignorance  of  the  most  initial  facts  of  the  problem,  for  prayer  is  to  the  sincere  one  of 
the  most  intense  and  exhaustive  of  exercises.      Our  longest  service  may  not  be  too 
long  for  persons  like  the  rustic  who  said,  "  I  likes  church,  for  I  sits  on  one  seat,  puts 
up  my  feet  on  another,  and  goes  to  sleep  or  thinks  of  nawthing ;"  but  for  the  worshipper 
who  tries  to  pray  heart  and  soul,  prayer  is  a  powerful  strain  on  the  whole  being.     For 
this  reason,  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  Church,  as  in  all  the  best  ages  of  the  Church, 
and  in  almost  every  form  of  religion,  the  public  services  of  the  Church,  even  when 
they  were  much  less  rigid  in  form  than  now,  have  always  been  short.     And  yet  these 
services  have  gone  on  unchanged,  unmodified  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
Times  change  ;  nations  change  ;   circumstances  change.      All  grooves  are  dangerous, 
some  are  disastrous.      In  proportion  as  modes  of  worship  tend  to  become  mechanical 
they  cease   to  be   spiritual;   in  proportion  as  they  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
forms  of  worship  they  tend  to  obscure  the  sole  object  of  all  worship.     A  Church,  like 
every  other  organization  of  human  beings  whose  thoughts  are  widened  by  the  process 
of  the  suns,  is  in  far  less  peril  from  a  readiness  to  adapt  itself  to  ever-changing  con- 
ditions,  than  from  suffering  itself  to  be  stiffened  into  an  immobility  which  may 
end  in  paralysis.       Those  who  from  prejudice  resist  necessary  changes    are    the 
essential    anarchists : — '*  There    is    (said    Dr.    Arnold)   nothing   so    revolutionary, 
because  there  is  nothing  so  unnatural  and  convulsive,  as  the  strain  to  keep  things 
fixed,  when  all  the  world  is,  by  the  very  law  of  its  creation,  in  eternal  progress  ; 
and  the  course  of  all  the  evils  in  the  world  may  be  traced  to  the  natural  but  most 
deadly  error  of  human  indolence  and  corruption  that  it  is  our  duty  to  preserve  and 
not  to  improve."      The  very  brief  time  at  my  disposal  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to 
do  the  most  elementary  justice  to  this  subject.      To  me  more  liberty  and  authorized 
variety  seem  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity.      Out  of  a  multitude  of  testimonies  in  my 
hand,  I  will  quote  but  one.     *'  Can  we  not  see,"  asks  the  rector  of  All  Saints*,  New> 
castle,  '*  that  one-half  of  our  working  population  has  gone  from  us,  and  that,  with  our 
present  system,  gaining  the  poor  is  impossible."    Ought  we  not  deeply  to  lay  to  heart 
facts  so  appalling?    The  Church  of  God  is  not  the  Church  of  the  clergy,  not  the 
Church  of  this  or  that  class  or  sect,  but  the  Church  of  the  people,  the  Church  of  the 
multitude.     The  working  classes  are  not  a  class,  but  are  the  staple  and  backbone  of 
the  nation.     Surely  there  must  be  on  our  part  some  fatal  error,  some  strange  paralysis. 
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if  not  some  criminal  supineness,  if  we  are  content  that  so  very  large  a  percentage  of 
the  working  classes  should  be  habitual  absentees  from  our  Sunday  services  ;  and  that 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  working  classes  who  can  be  called  communicants  is 
almost  infinitesimal.  Why,  even  forty  years  ago,  in  1854,  the  Upper  House  of  Con- 
vocation agreed  that  *'  some  roodiBcation  of  the  Church's  rules  is  needful  to  minister 
to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  people."  And  yet, scarcely  anything  has  been  done. 
Now,  one  reason  frequently  given  by  working-men  to  account  for  their  absence  is  that 
our  services  are  too  cold  and  too  formal.  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
liberty.  Need  we  be  so  rigidly  bound  ?  Let  me  earnestly  ask  this  Congress  whether 
there  is  not  something  almost  portentous  in  the  thought  that  Methodism  only  began 
a  hundred  years  ago — was  poor,  was  fiercely  persecuted,  began  without  a  single  extra- 
neous advantage,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  start  given  to  the  Church  of  England  by  her 
magnificent  history  and  her  splendid  prerogatives,  there  are  said  to  be  25,000,000 
Methodists  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  only  23,000,000  Anglicans  ?  I  ask  the 
conscience  of  everyone  here  present  whether  he  believes  that  this  result  would  have 
been  possible  if  the  Wesleyans  had  been  tied  and  bound  as  we  are  by  an  Act  of 
Uniformity  passed  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  ? 

I  will  briefly  allude  to  two  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  my  proposal. 

L — One  is  that  large  liberty  is  already  taken  by  the  clergy,  and  taken  without 
challenge.  I  admit  it.  We  are  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  There  is  scarcely  a 
church  in  which,  from  the  felt  necessities  of  edification,  liberties  are  not  taken  with 
the  rubrics,  and  scarcely  a  church  in  which  the  smallest  fault  is  found  with  them. 
The  licence  now  all  but  universally  taken  is  strongly  in  favour  of  my  contention.  It 
proves  the  existence  of  a  felt  need.  But  we  do  not  want  anarchy,  we  do  not  want 
that  form  of  Congregationalism  in  which  every  man  does  that  which  is  right  in  his  own 
eyes ;  we  want  only  that  regular  liberty  which  is  essential  to  the  work  and  welfare  of 
the  Church  ;  we  want  **  order  in  the  bounds  of  law." 

IL — But,  it  may  be  said  a  clergyman  even  now  may  divide  the  morning  services 
as  much  as  he  likes.  Yes,  but  he  must  have  ihem  all  four  on  the  Sunday  exactly 
as  they  are.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  there  are  thousands  of  parishes  in  which, 
with  the  other  necessary  duties  and  burdens  which  fall  upon  the  clergy,  such  a  per- 
mission becomes  a  simple  mockery.  When  we  see  a  clergyman,  perhaps  single-handed, 
perhaps  in  a  scattered  parish,  and  perhaps  with  two  churches  to  serve,  often  with  his 
font  normal  services  already,  and  with  perhaps  two  or  three  Sunday-schools  to  look 
after,  it  is  absurd  and  tyrannous  to  tell  him  that  he  may  shorten  his  morning  services 
if,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  burdens,  he  Bnd  some  other  hour  at  which  to  read  the 
Litany,  perhaps  to  half-a-dozen  worshippers,  perhaps  to  none  at  all.  Moreover* 
thb,  in  any  case,  prevents  what  is  of  urgent  necessity — the  use,  in  agricultural  parishes 
and  among  poor  and  ignorant  populations,  of  simpler,  easier,  less  fettered  services  of 
a  missionary  character,  such  as  experience  shows  to  attract  multitudes  who  do  not 
come  at  other  times.  I  would  not  touch  the  integrity  of  the  Prayer-book.  I  would 
argue  for  such  an  arrangement  as  should  preserve  every  separate  service,  or  part  of  a 
service,  from  falling  into  desuetude  ;  but  we  have  to  consider  the  sheep  that  have  no 
shepherd  ;  we  have  to  consider  those  who  are  in  the  highways  and  hedges,  and 
compel  them  to  come  in.     The  poet  sings  of  our  Sundays  : — 

**  Far  up  the  great  bells  wallowed  in  delight, 
Tossing  their  clangours  o'er  the  heedless  town 
To  call  the  worshippers  who  never  came, 
Or  women,  mostly  in  loth  twos  and  threes." 

If  we  wish  to  elevate  the  masses,  we  must  learn  the  elementary  tiuth  thai  a  lever  m\x>\. 
go  under  the  mass  to  be  upraised.    This  is  what  we  have  to  do.     Abraham  Linco  In 
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said,  ''A  Government  must  be  in  touch  with  the  people."  Is  it  not  still  more 
necessary  that  a  Church  should  be  in  touch  with  the  people  ?  We  have  to  win  back  to 
our  churches  the  alienated  masses  of  our  population.  One  way  to  do  it  is  to  take 
every  wise  and  well-considered  step  to  give  to  our  services  more  brightness,  more 
elasticity,  more  variety.  Let  us  not  become  fatally  familiar  with,  let  us  not  be  im- 
morally acquiescent  in,  the  present  state  of  things.  Let  us  not  be  so  content  with  the 
existing  as  to  ignore  remediable  evils  until  they  have  become  practically  irremediable. 
Many  Churches  have  sunk  into  impotence  and  apathy  by  inability  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  times ;  but  what  Church  in  the  world  has  ever  suffered  from  the  wise  effort  to 
adapt  herself  to  the  changing  needs  of  changing  days?  "  The  fixity  of  the  Church,*' 
says  the  learned  and  eloquent  Bishop  of  Deny,  "  is  not  the  fixity  of  a  dead  stake,  but 
of  a  living  tree  ; "  and  again,  "  Let  not  the  Church  become  like  an  anchored  boat, 
which  does  but  show  the  rapidity  of  the  current  which  is  running  past  it." 

About  the  river  of  human  life  (says  a  great  writer)  there  is  a  wintry  wind  as  well  as 
a  heavenly  sunshine.  The  iris  colours  its  agitation,  the  frost  fixes  upon  its  repose. 
Let  not  our  rest  be  the  rest  of  stones,  which  so  long  as  they  are  tempest-tossed  and 
thunder-stricken  preserve  their  majesty,  but  when  the  storm  is  silent,  and  the  stream 
passed  by,  suffer  the  moss  to  cover  them,  and  the  lichen  to  feed  on  them,  and  are 
ploughed  into  the  dust. 


The  Rev.  GEORGE  Venables,  Hon.  Canon  of  Norwich. 

Rector  of  Burgh  Castle. 

Church  reform  is  needed.  But  all  that  is  needed  is  mild,  and  consistent  with  the 
eternal  truths  which  the  Church  has  ever  held,  even  if  she  has  not  always  proclaimed 
them  in  due  proportion. 

We  need  such  reforms  as  sanctified  common  sense  dictates,  and  true  love  longs  to 
bestow. 

In  one  word  the  reform  needed  is  simply  Adaptation.  It  is  all  we  need,  but  it  is 
greatly  needed.  What,  at  the  present  day,  withholds  many  thousands  of  well 
meaning  people  from  Church  communion  ?  In  my  conviction  the  absence  of  any 
adaptation  of  Church  ways  of  worship  to  their  instincts  is  the  chief  cause  of  this 
terrible  evil,  which  lowers  the  tone  of  the  godly  and  strengthens  the  assaults  of  the 
unbeliever.  Let  the  Dissenter  find  within  the  Church  Catholic  all  that  is  best  of 
simple  and  even  extempore  modes  of  worship,  freely  ministered,  plus  all  that  we  now 
give  (and  which,  rightly  appreciated,  is  far  more  precious  and  shows  a  far  higher  tone 
of  sacred  worship  than  other  ways  afford),  and  I  believe  that  in  a  few  years  Dissenters 
would  come  over  largely ;  though  personally  and  individually,  and  not  as  corporate 
bodies,  to  the  communion  of  the  Church.  I  say  not  these  things  without  enquiry. 
It  is  reasonable  that  with  these  provisions  and  adaptations  to  human  instincts 
Dissenters  would  return.  A  very  interesting  work  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
on  *'  The  Holy  Communion  '*  appears  to  me  to  recognize  the  need  of  nearly  all 
that  I  have  begged  for  these  many  years. 

I. — One  great  and  important  step  has  been  taken  of  late  years  by  some  Dissenters 
and  not  a  few  Churchmen.  I  hope  the  day  will  never  arrive  when  the  sixth  Article 
of  the  Church  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  salvation  shall  be  altered 
in  the  very  least  degree.  But  people  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  *' considerations 
chronological  "  cannot  be  set  aside,  and  that  the  Church  did  exist,  in  all  its  corporate 
completeness,  with  its  two  sacraments,  holy  orders  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and 
its  threefold  ministry,  years  before  the  writing  of  the  New  Testament  at  all,  and  long 
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before  the  sacred  canon  was  in  anything  like  a  complete  volume.  This  fact  is  now 
admitted.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  it.  The  importance  of  the  fact  is  about  to  be 
felt.     But  truth  will  be  a  gainer  by  more  truth  being  known. 

II. — The  too  popular  objections  to  the  ministration  of  infant  baptism  in  the  public 
services  would  vanish  if  men  would  only  contrast  them  with  the  public  ministration  of 
the  rite  of  circumcision  before  baptism  took  its  place  in  every  way.  But  "  adaptation  " 
says  shorten  the  office  considerably.  It  is  needlessly  long.  It  is  so  beautiful  that  I 
hardly  know  what  portion  to  remove.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  in  these  days 
to  prove  the  propriety  of  baptism  to  those  whose  presence  shows  that  they  at  least  do 
not  need  it.  But  if  this  sacrament  is  to  be  publicly  and  reverently  carried  out  to  the 
benefit  of  congregations  it  ought  to  be  shortened  by  one  half. 

III. — A  notorious  evil  liver  has  been  for  a  lifetime  the  pest  of  the  locality,  a 
swearing  and  excessive  drunkard.  He  has  railed  at  the  Church  these  twenty  years, 
and  died  drunk  a  few  days  ago.  Ought  he  to  be  consigned  to  the  grave  with  the 
same  words  of  commitment  as  the  well-conducted  Churchman,  who  has  lived  a 
lifetime  of  exemplary  Christianity,  and  who  died  and  was  buried  in  the  same  parish 
on  the  self-same  day?  In  the  sight  of  God  is  it  right?  We  are  no  judges,  and 
have  no  wish  to  judge.  But  the  injury  done  to  morality  and  to  the  Church  by  such 
indiscriminate  treatment  of  the  profane  opponent  of  God*s  Church,  and  the  consistent 
member  of  it,  is,  I  think,  a  disgrace,  a  weakness,  and  a  scandal  that  ought  not  to 
continue.  You  all  know  how  much  people  think  of  burying  their  deceased  friends 
with  the  Church's  service.  But  great  harm  is  done  by  scandalous  uses  of  it.  It 
would  be  better  to  lower  down  the  office  to  make  it  suit  everyone,  than  that  matters 
continue  as  they  are  ;  though,  as  suggested  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  there 
is  a  still  better  way  than  this. 

IV. — Ought  the  "accidents"  attaching  to  the  ministration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
to  become  practically  (in  the  feeling  of  many)  an  "essentia"?  The  Holy  Com- 
munion, for  all  the  confirmed,  ought,  of  course,  to  take  the  first  position  in  all  the 
offices  of  the  Church  of  God.  I  would  not  alter  any  one  of  the  existing  modes  of 
ceremonial,  from  the  highest  ritual  to  the  very  lowest,  so  only  that  all  be  done 
according  to  due  order,  with  true  reverence  and  devotion.  We  are  true  Catholics, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  broad-hearted  and  big-minded.  But  why  should  we  always 
be  denied  the  marvellous  power  of  the  ^''sympathy  of  number 5 y"*  and  at  the  same  time 
the  influence  of  ^*  perfect  silence^*  when  a  solemn  spiritual  function  is  proceeding 
amongst  a  large  number  of  persons  who  (every  one  of  them)  are  actually  doing  as  Jesus 
Christ  ordained  when  He  said,  "  Take,  eat ;  .  .  .  drink  ye  all  of  this  ?  "  This  mode 
of  administering  the  Lord's  Supper  by  the  officiating  priest  to  the  hundreds  in  villages, 
and  to  the  thousands  in  towns,  ought  to  be  possible  at  least  occasionally  without  the 
necessity  of  a  prolonged  period  for  administration.  Has  it  ever  happened  to  one  of 
my  reverend  brethren  to  be  thoroughly  voice-exhausted  ?  And  has  he  ever,  after  the 
canon  or  prayer  of  consecration,  paten  in  hand,  and  then  cup  in  hand,  uttered  the 
prescribed  words,  once,  and  once  only,  for  all?  Bear  with  me  as  I  say,  try  this 
most  reverent  method,  and  then  administer  to  yourself  and  to  all  the  people  in  perfect 
silence.  By  no  means  adopt  this  method  always.  Never  force  modes  and  methods 
on  people,  as  some  devout  souls  would  not  like  it.  But  I  respectfully  say,  try  it  once 
in  perfect  silence.  I  think  the  results  will  be  solemnizing  and  sanctifying,  and  in 
many  other  ways  very  useful.  We  sadly  ignore  the  power  for  good  of  perfect  silence 
amongst  a  number  of  persons  who  are  all  seeking  the  power  and  presence  of  their 
Saviour  in  the  same  way.    Just  try  this  method  once. 

V. — As  to  Symbolism,  I  will  say  but  few  words.  "  Nehushtan  "  was  but  a  bit  of 
brass,  yet  Nehushtan,  when  rightly  used,  did  a  very  great  work.     Disputes  about 
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symbolism  are  chiefly  petty  quarrels  amongst  often  very  pious  people  about  tlie 
•*  objective  '*  and  the  *•  subjective,"  of  which  we  all  need  both,  some  more,  and  some 
less,  and  a  pity  it  is  to  snarl  over  the  how  much  or  how  little.  The  "subjective" 
still  small  voice  did  its  work  upon  Elijah  ;  but  then  the  weird  wind,  and  the  earth- 
quake, and  the  fire,  and  the  avalanche  of  rocks  had  objectively  prepared  him  for  that 
then  all-conquering  gentle  utterance.  But  let  me  say,  Have  some  symbolism  with 
your  very  important  catechesis  every  Sunday  afternoon  in  church,  to  teach  the  rising  race 
of  baptized  ones.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  maps,  blackboards,  chalk,  pictures,  models,  and 
drawings ;  such  "  objectives  "  will  lielp  you  greatly ;  and  as  to  "  subjectives,"  take 
pains,  like  a  barrister  in  a  cross-examination,  as  to  your  questions.  Answers  will 
come  if  the  questions  are  right.  "What  do  you  mean  by  trespass?"  said  my  dear 
wife  to  a  class  of  very  rough  lads.  **Yes"  or  **no"  could  not  answer  such  a 
question ;  but,  cried  one  who  could  well  have  illustrated  his  reply,  "  Please,  mum, 
it's  when  we  runs  across  a  medder  where  there  is  a  boord  up."  "Objective  and 
subjective  "  were  here  in  perfect  union,  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  boord  was  a  good 
"  symbol  "  of  duty. 

VI. — I  implore  for  adaptation  to  all,  and  for  all,  because  Jesus  Christ  used  it.  He 
ever  adapted  His  teaching,  when  desirable,  to  the  condition  of  the  audience.  When, 
indeed,  He  speaks  to  the  Father,  He  says,  "  Thou  hast  hid  these  things."  But  when 
He  spake  to  man  it  was,  "  The  kingdom  cf  heaven  is  like  unto."  Adaptation  1  that 
is  the  grand  reform  by  which  the  Church  of  this  land  is  to  win  by  doing  the  work 
committed  to  her. 

VII. — Every  hamlet  should  have  its  little  synagogue,  mission  room,  or  building, 
where  earnest,  unpaid  Church-laymen,  furnished  with  a  proper  service  book  or 
directory,  might  carry  on  a  blessed  work.  In  most  places  let  your  synagogue  contain 
also  a  little  sanctuary  at  the  east  end,  where  the  parish  priest  can  minister  either  of 
the  sacraments  occasionally,  but  which  would  be  well  closed  off  at  other  times.  You 
have  committed  the  government  of  this  country  equally  to  rich  and  poor,  learned 
and  unlearned.  The  majority  of  these  rich  and  poor  do  not  regularly  worship  in 
church  or  anywhere.  They  are  simply  indifferent  to  Christ  and  His  Church.  What 
must  soon  be  the  issue  of  this  state  of  things,  such  as  never  existed  till  now  ?  Can  it 
be  less  than  a  revolution  ?  What  can  be  done  ?  Adapt  simple,  varied,  but  reverent 
services  to  these  myriads  ;  leave  results  to  God.  Try  it.  Whatever  happens,  let  us 
do  our  duty,  with  big-hearted ness,  but  acting  on  true  principles,  only. 

VIII. — I  feel  certain  that  this  is  the  last  Congress  that  I  shall  attend.  I  had  the 
great  honour,  responsibility,  and  privilege  of  reading  and  speaking  at  the  first 
Congress  of  about  three  hundred  members,  under  the  presidency  of  Archdeacon  France, 
when  bishops  could  hardly  trust  us,  thirty-three  years  ago,  and  since  then  I  have  been 
allowed  to  take  an  active  part  in  many  subsequent  Congresses ;  but  I  feel  that 
younger  blood  and  more  enterprising  men  are  needful  now.  I  much  regret  to 
differ  from  your  lordship  in  some  remarks  which  I  understood  you  to  make  yesterday  ; 
because,  with  the  Bible  before  me,  I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  dissent  is 
wrong ;  but  in  proportion  as  it  is  wrong  ought  it  to  be  our  endeavour  to  bring  it  to 
an  end,  but  on  loving  and  lasting  principles.  And  I  leave  it  as  my  final  word  in 
Church  Congress,  as  I  have  felt  these  forty  years,  that  the  Church  is  greatly  to  blame 
for  the  prevalence  of  dissent,  and  of  much  that  is  far  worse  than  dissent ;  but  that  she 
has  within  her  the  means,  without  the  sacrifice  of  one  true  principle,  of  winning  back 
the  thousands  of  Dissenters  to  unity,  and  myriads  of  many  others  to  Christ.  My 
Church  reform  is  large,  but  it  is  only  and  simply,  "  Adaptation." 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  Hon.  Canon  of  Christchurch,  Oxford, 
and  Warden  of  the  House  of  Mercy,  Clewer. 

I  DO  not  know  that  I  can  add  much  after  the  earnest  eloquence  to  which  we  have 
listened,  but  I  will  offer,  in  the  very  short  time  permitted,  some  remarks  of  a  practical 
kind  on  our  Church  service.     I  wisii  not  to  be  misunderstood.     I  rejoice  in  the  matins 
service  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  rich  in  prayer,  and  psalm,  and  praise,  and 
Scripture  lessons  ;  but  I  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  it  was  intended  to  form, 
what  it  has  become,  the  chief  Sunday  service.     We  must  remember  whence  it  is 
derived.     It  is  derived  from  the  night  offices  of  monastic  institutions.     Our  reformers 
most  happily  took  it  up,  and  most  beautifully  adapted  it  for  our  morning  service. 
But  it  does  not  fulfil,  nor  does  it  profess  to  fulfil,  what  the  psalmist  describes  as  coming 
to  '*  worship,  and  fall  down  and  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker,"  in  the  full  worship 
intended  for  the  Church  of  Christ.     I  recognize  what  power  there  is  in  what  is  called 
the  ante-communion  part  of  the  divine  office,  and  I  never  like  to  hear  the  disparaging 
language  used  too  often  regarding  it.     There  we  have  the  moral  law  in  the  Com- 
mandments, we  have  the  Apostolic  lessons  in  the  Epistle,  we  have  our  Lord's  words 
in  the  Gospel,  we  have  the  great  creed  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  ;  but  the  very 
fact  that  it  is  known  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  grandest  service  of  the  Church  is 
a  witness  for  ever  against  those  who  depart  before  what  does  follow  ;  and  it  is  of  the 
mercy  of  God,  I  think,  that  the  order  is  preserved  as  a  Church  rule  that  on  Sundays 
and  on  holy  days  that  portion  at  least  of  the  service  shall  be  observed,  as  an  indication 
to  all  Churchpeople  that  there  is  something  that  follows  of  a  yet  grander  and  nobler 
and  more  complete  offering  of  the  worship  of  the  Church.     But  we  have  to  look 
higher  if  we  wish  to  rise  and  join  in  the  full  worship  of  the  Church  of  God.     I  agree 
with  the  writer  of  the  first  paper  on  that  great  point.     We  look  to  the  upper  chamber 
of  Jerusalem,  and  see  the  Divine  institution  from  our  Lord's  own  lips,  which  has  been 
expanded  into  the  great  liturgies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  what  we  do  believe  is 
that  we  are  raised  up  as  a  spiritual  people,  we  are  raised  up  beyond  the  outer  courts 
of  the  sanctuary,  in  which  psalms  and  hymns  are  sung  and  the  Scriptures  are  read,  into 
the  *'  holiest  place,  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,"  to  join  in  that  great  oblation  which  our  Lord 
Himself  before  the  throne  perpetually  oflfers — we  on  earth  and  He  in  heaven,  united, 
with  Him  in  the  completeness  of  there  stful  trust  we  have  in  that  great  oblation  of 
Himself  before  the  Father's  eyes.     Let  rae  say  that  the  writer  of  the  second  paper, 
whose  faith,  love,  and  earnestness  no  one  can  dispute  who  heard  his  words,  entirely 
misconceived  what  I,  or  anyone  I  know  of,  would  speak  on  the  subject  of  endeavouring 
to  restore  the  blessed  Sacrament  to  its  proper  place,  as  the  centrd  main  office  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.     We  utterly  deny  the  supposition  that  we  would  renew,  or  would 
repeat,  or  would  add  anything  to  the  "  perfect  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  "  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.     We  mean  only  that  here  on  earth  we  have  a  memorial,  that  here 
on  earth  we  have  a  real  sacrificial  oblation,  independent,  yet  in  union,  in  constant 
remembrance  of  what  He  is  perpetually  offering  in  heaven.     I  would  express  what  we 
feel  in  those  beautiful  words,  well  known  to  all  worshippers,  of  my  dear  friend. 
Dr.  Bright,  when  we  say  :  — 

"  And  now,  O  Father,  mindful  of  the  love 

That  bought  us,  once  for  all,  on  Calvary's  tree. 

And  having  with  us  Him  that  pleads  above, 
We  here  present,  we  here  spread  forth  to  Thee 

That  only  offering,  perfect  in  Thine  eyes. 

The  one  true,  pure  immortal  sacrifice. 

Look,  Father,  look  on  His  anointed  face, 
And  only  look  on  us  as  found  in  Him." 

We  mean  what  is  expressed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  we  have  "  come  to 
Mount  Sion,  to  the  city  of  the  Living  God,  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  the 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  God, 
the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling  that  speaketh  better  things  than 
the  blood  of  Abel."  We  believe  that  this  is  to  be  the  central  main  service  of  the 
Church,  because  then  we  bring  ourselves  nearer  to  our  Lord,  and  Him  nearer  to  us, 
because  we  then  keep  up  by  our  memorial  and  the  remembrance  of  what  He  taught 
us,  the  full  outpouring  of  that  precious  blood,  and  touch  the  spring  of  all  the  benefits 
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He  purchased  for  us  by  His  amazine  sacrifice.  We  have,  in  fact,  what  our  Catechism 
taught  us  is  the  first  object  for  which  that  Divine  Office  was  instituted — as  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  "  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christy  and  of  the  benefits  received  thereby." 
We  trust  and  receive  our  earliest  childhood's  teaching,  what  we  learned  at  a  true 
Christian  mother's  knee,  and  what  was  professed  for  us  when  we  were  baptized,  and 
what  we  profess  and  desire  to  see  carried  out.  What  we  wish  to  set  before  the  Church 
is  a  standard — not  what  can  be  at  once  introduced  and  everywhere  carried  out — but  as  a 
standard,  as  an  aim,  as  something  beyond  to  look  to,  as  something  to  which  every 
cathedral  and  parish  church  should  look  to,  having  the  beautiful  matins  service  with 
all  the  surroundings  for  giving  it  beauty  and  attraction,  but  to  go  on  to  that  which 
brings  us  nearer  to  God,  and  would  lead  us  to  "  worship  and  fall  down  and  kneel  before 
the  Lord  our  Maker."  We  wish  to  see  the  Church's  system  carried  out  in  its  fulness. 
We  want  to  have  the  complete  crown  to  those  services  set  before  the  world  as  the 
main  attraction  of  the  Church  of  England  and  its  services.  This  would  bring  together, 
we  believe,  all  those  who  now  seem  to  be  kept  apart,  because  there  is  not  that  deep 
attraction  of  which  Lord  Halifax  spoke,  there  is  not  that  setting  forth  of  our  faith 
visibly  and  palpably  before  the  eyes  of  men. 


The  Hon.  and  Rev.  WiLLlAM  HENRY  Fremantle, 

Canon  of  Canterbury. 

Whrn  I  saw  this  subject  down  on  the  paper,  I  could  not  understand  at  the  first 
exactly  what  it  could  have  to  do  with  Church  Reform,  but  I  think  the  object  must 
be  to  point  out  how  our   services   may   be    modified,  if  necessary ;    at  all  events 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people  as  they  exist  now.     That  is  the  point  I  wish  to 
urge.     We  live  in  a  peculiar  age — not  the  first  centuries,  not  the  middle  ages,  not 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  but    the  nineteenth    century — and  we  want    to  con- 
sider the  needs  of  our  people,  in  order  to  make  our  services  bear  upon  their  life. 
There  are  three  points  in  which  this  age  is  specially  distinguished,  and  it  is  towards 
them  that  we  ought  to  direct   any  change  which  may  be  in  contemplation.     The 
first  is  that  spirit  of  union   and  brotherhood   which   has  made  so  much  progress 
amongst  the  people.     They  are  always  seeking  to  join  themselves  together  in  great 
b3dies.     The  second  point  is  that  religion  is  now  being  looked  up  to  more  and 
more,  not  as  a  separate  power,  but  as  something  which  is  to  enter  into  the  whole 
life  of  man  in  order  to  raise  it  up.     The  third  point  is  that  we  are  beginning  to  be 
ashamed  of  all  the  differences  raised  up  amongst  us  with  reference  to  religious  worship, 
and  as  to  which  we  want  to  get  something  more  than  union.     Does  not  the  Eucharist 
just  enable  us  to  meet  those  ideas,  if  we  keep  them  in  view  in  all  our  dealings  with 
it  ?    The  first  idea  in  it  is  that  of  communion.     I  cannot  but  think  that  sometimes  we 
have  rather  lost  sight  of  that  in  our  zeal  for  other  aspects  of  the  Eucharist ;   but, 
surely,  in  our  Prayer-book  that  is  the  point  which  is  more  emphasized  than  any  other. 
You  cannot,  according  to  the  Prayer-book,  administer  the  sacrament  to  a  sick  person, 
without  three  or  at  least  two  persons  being  together,  in  order  that  there  should  be 
this  spirit  of  communion  represented.     And,  according  to  the  rubrics,  you  cannot 
administer  it  in  the  smallest  parish  unless  there  are  three  persons  to  partake  with  the 
minister.     I  remember  a  letter  from  Canon  Liddon  in  the  Times,  m  which  he  said 
that  to  our  Reformers  all  aspects  of  the  Communion  were  subordinate  to  this  one  of 
communion.     I  claim  that  it  is  a  most  desirable  thing  to  make  it  possible  to  have  a 
large  number  present  together  to  aim  as  far  as  possible  at  representing  brotherhood. 
Then,  as  regards  the  common  life  of  man.     The  ordinance  is  the  simplest  thing  in 
the  world.     The  Saviour  took  the  simplest  elements  of  human  life — bread  and  wine 
— a  common  stkple  of  food  in  Palestine  when  He  instituted  the  Communion.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  in  the  Church  to   look  to    all  that   is  strange  and   mysterious 
about  it,  instead  of  making  it,  as  much  as  possible,  simple,  direct,  and  accessible  to  all  the 
people.     As  regards  tliose  differences  which  have  separated  us  into  so  many  sects, 
have  we  not  emphasized  in  the  past  too  much  particular  aspects — emphasizing  just 
those  parts  of  the  Eucharist  which  in  their  manifestation  are  most  distasteful  to  our 
separated  brethren  ?    If  these  things  are  true,  I  would    plead  for  the  Communion 
being  administered  as  much  as   possible  where  many  are  gathered  together.     I  can 
understand  people  who  like  a  fasting  Communion — a  very  early  Communion.     But 
I  can  appreciate  also,  how,  after  a  long  day's  toil,  it  might  be  quite  the  thing  that 
most  corresponds  with  a  man's  most  earnest  devotional  needs,  that  he  should  come 
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after  the  trouble  and  toil  of  the  day  is  over,  and  receive  the  Communion  a.s  an  indi- 
vidual to  represent  his  personal  union  with  the  Saviour.  I  was  glad  to  hear  Canon 
Venables  plead  for  that  mode  of  administration  being  adopted,  from  time  to  time, 
which  more  represents  that  unity  in  which  we  are  gathered  round  the  table  to 
receive  the  Communion  together.  Lord  Halifax  told  us  there  was  no  ordinance  so 
adaptable  as  the  Holy  Communion.  Let  us  treat  it  so,  and  do  not  let  us  judge  one 
of  another.  Each  of  its  parts  corresponds  to  some  part  of  human  life.  Let  us  try 
so  to  adapt  it.  Do  not  let  us  lay  emphasis  upon  those  things  which  are  most  mys- 
terious and  strange,  but  rather  let  us  make  it  respond  to  that  which  it  was  in  the 
first  ages,  when  people  came  together,  to  add  together  the  common  gifts  they  got,  so 
that  it  became  a  real  sustenance  to  human  life.  I  do  not  say  that  can  be  done  at  the 
present  day,  but  what  should  be  done  is  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  people  gene- 
rally. What  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  Church  reform  is  not  what  was  done  in 
the  middle  ages.  What  is  needed  is  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  free,  a  democratic, 
and  a  progressing  people. 


The  Very  Rev.  H.  M.  LUCKOCK,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lichfield. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  take  the  Congress  back  to  the  closing  words  of  Sir  Robert  Lighton. 
He  said  his  desire  was  to  send  us  '*  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,"  and  I  cannot 
but  think  that,  if  he  had  studied  the  Book  of  Leviticus  a  little  more,  he  would  scarcely 
liave  expressed  himself  in  the  way  that  he  did.  We  so  often  speak  as  if  the  law  of 
the  old  covenant  and  the  new  were  in  antagonism,  as  if  the  ritual  and  the  rites  of  the 
old  covenant  had  been  swept  away,  as  if  all  that  was  Jewish  had  been  destroyed, 
and  all  things  had  become  new  in  Christ's  Church.  How  often,  for  instance,  do  we 
hear  it  alleged  as  proof  positive  against  sacrificial  worship  in  the  Church  that  the 
word  *'  hiereus,"  a  sacrificing  priest,  was  abolished,  and  that  in  its  place  was  put  the 
title  "  presbyteros,"  which  means  an  elder.  It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  supreme 
indifference  what  a  man  is  called  :  the  question  is  what  a  man  is  appointed  by  the 
Church  to  do,  and  what  he  does.  I  never  can  forget  the  advice  given  us  by  the  great 
<lramatist,  who  puts  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  impersonation  of  Satan,  **  When  you  are 
dealing  with  theological  questions  lay  great  stress  upon  names,  and  take  no  notice 
whatever  of  facts.**  If  there  is  one  fact  written  more  clearly  than  another  in  the 
early  pages  of  Church  history,  it  is  that  the  whole  system  of  Church  worship  was  built 
up  on  a  Jewish  framework  ;  and  it  becomes  our  imperative  duty  to  study  and  find  out 
what  that  framework  was.  The  sacrificial  system  of  the  Jew  was  a  most  complex 
one,  but  we  may  deduce  from  it  three  great  leading  ideas — the  first,  the  burnt  offering, 
which  symbolized  total  surrender  and  self-dedication  ;  then,  the  sin  offering,  which 
implied  the  idea  of  propitiation  ;  and  then,  the  peace  offering,  representing  thanksgiving 
and  communion.  All  these  were  gathered  up  into,  and  consummated  in  the  one 
i^reat  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  Cross.  Now,  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  if  our 
Blessed  Lord  should  institute  a  commemorative  service  to  keep  alive  before  the  eyes 
of  men,  and  to  represent  before  God  His  sacrificial  death,  He  should  provide  that 
these  three  same  ideas  should  be  reproduced  in  it.  And  so  it  was.  When  we  go 
hack  to  the  primitive  liturgies  it  is  seen  as  plainly  as  possible  ;  but,  if  you  distrust 
these  primitive  liturgies,  I  refer  you  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which,  whatever 
may  be  said  against  its  deficiencies,  is  yet  a  direct  lineal  descendant  of  the  liturgies 
of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries.  You  will  find  it  there  all  gathered  up  in 
the  one  prayer  of  oblation ;  the  total  surrender  of  the  burnt  offering  in  the  words 
that,  **  Here  we  offer  and  present  unto  Thee  our  souls  and  bodies  to  be  a  reasonable, 
holy,  and  lively  sacrifice ;  '*  the  propitiation  of  the  sin  offering  represented  in  our 
pleading,  '*  That  we  and  all  Thy  whole  Church  may  have  remission  of  our  sins  and 
all  other  benefits  of  the  Passion  ; "  and  we  have  the  communion  and  the  thanksgiving 
of  the  peace  offering  recognized  in  the  very  words  which  were  used  of  the  old 
sacrifice,  when  we  pray  God  that  He  will  "Accept  this  our  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanki^ving.'*  But  it  is  often  said,  I  can  understand  this  if  I  communicate,  but  if 
we  do  not  partake  we  do  not  offer.  The  Jew  at  least  did  not  think  so.  He 
never  partook  of  the  burnt  offering  or  of  the  sin  offering,  but  he  did  partake  of  the 
peace  offering.  And  I  would  say  to  all  my  brethren  here,  if  you  would  hold  the 
closest  communion  with  your  Lord,  you  will  never  set  participation  in  the  second 
place ;  but  if  you  want  to  offer  the  true  worship,  which  was  emphatically  typified  by 
the  burnt  offering  of  the  Jew,  if  you  would  offer  that  adoration  which  is  due  from  the 
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creature  to  his  Creator,  not  for  anything  we  may  get,  but  simply  and  solely  for  what 
He  is,  for  Himself  alone,  then  I  feel  that  we  may  take  part  in  this  sacrificial  worship, 
as  the  Jew  did,  without  partaking  of  the  sacrificial  food  at  the  same  time.  And  now  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  enforce  the  value  of  symbolism  in  quickening  devotion, 
and  I  shall  do  it  by  going  back  again  **  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony."  It  seems  to  me 
that  God  expressed  His  mind  as  clearly  as  possible  on  this  subject  when  He  showed 
to  Moses  in  the  mount  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle,  with  a  most  elaborate  system  of 
the  profoundest  symbolism  ;  and  then  as  one  who  changes  not,  renewed  that  revela- 
tion when  He  showed  to  S.  John,  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  the  ritual  of  the  altar,  as 
it  is  described  to  us  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  If  anyone  will 
confront  me  and  say  that  that  is  the  ideal  worship  of  heaven  only,  and  not  also  that 
which  was  intended  to  be  copied  here  on  earth,  I  can  only  answer  that  the  early 
Church,  who  surely  could  understand  the  mind  of  Christ  better  than  we  can  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  did  not  so  interpret  it.  The  whole  undivided  Church,  as  soon  as 
ever  they  began  to  build  churches  of  solidity  and  beauty,  copied  to  the  very  letter  the 
ritual  of  the  altar  as  it  is  written  down  in  the  Revelation  of  S.  John,  and  to  this  very 
day  it  is  followed  by  the  orthodox  Eastern  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  to 
me  a  most  instructive  fact  that,  as  soon  as  the  Church  was  emancipated  from  the 
fetters  of  poverty,  and  shook  herself  free  from  persecution,  she  flung  aside  at  once  all 
the  beggarly  accompaniments  to  which  she  had  been  forcibly  restricted  during  those 
centuries  when  she  was  compelled  to  offer  her  worship  in  the  dens  and  caves  of  the 
earth.  I  feel,  then,  that  whether  we  appeal  **  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,"  or  look 
for  confirmation  in  the  guidance  and  interpretation  of  our  great  forefathers  in  the 
Faith,  we  show  ourselves  true  and  loyal  members  of  the  great  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ,  when  we  encourage  to  the  utmost  Eucharistic  worship,  and  surround  it  with 
such  a  reasonable  symbolism  as  we  have  found  so  helpful  in  the  teaching  of  the 
people. 


The  Ven.  T.  T.  Perowne,  B.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Norwich,  and 

Rector  of  Redenhall-with-Harleston. 

My  friend,  the  Dean  of  Lichfield,  if,  in  remembrance  of  old  Cambridge  days,  he  will 
allow  me  to  call  him  so,  has  carried  us  back  for  our  authority  to  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  of  the  Church.  I  should  like  to  go  back  further  still.  I  fail  to  see  why  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  of  the  Church  should  know  more  of  the  revealed  will  of  God 
than  the  century  in  which  we  live.  I  prefer  to  go  back,  as  did  two  speakers  with 
wiiom  I  do  not  agree,  but  whom  I  concur  with  this  Congress  in  regarding  with  great 
respect — I  mean  Lord  Halifax  and  Canon  Carter — I  prefer  to  go  back  with  them  to 
God's  Word  written,  and  I  should  like  to  say  two  or  three  words  on  the  bearing  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  on  this  question.  It  has  been  referred  to  by  both  the 
speakers  whom  I  have  named,  and  the  Dean  of  Lichfield  has  told  us  that  our  worship 
in  the  Christian  Church  is  based  upon  the  worship  of  the  Jewish  Church.  I  think 
not.  First  of  all,  can  it  truly  be  affirmed  on  that  supposition  that  our  Blessed  Lord 
is  now  continually  representing  His  one  sacrifice?  God  forbid  I  should  misrepresent 
those  from  whom  I  differ.  I  accept  fully  their  statement  that  they  believe  that  His 
one  offering  was  once  for  all  offered.  But  the  point  is,  does  Holy  Scripture — and  we 
know  nothing  but  from  Holy  Scripture,  absolutely  nothing  of  what  He  is  now  doii^ 
— does  Holy  Scripture  describe  Him  to  us  as  constantly  representing  in  heaven  the 
sacrifice  He  offered  on  earth  ?  Emphatically  I  say  it  does  not.  Is  it  the  attitude  of 
a' sacrificing  priest  to  be  sitting  for  ever  on  the  right  hand  of  God  ?  Moreover,  in  the 
Jewish  ritual  to  which  we  are  referred,  no  sacrifice  was  ever  carried  into  the  holiest  of 
nil.  How,  then,  can  our  Blessed  Lord,  in  fulfilment  of  the  type,  be  presenting  His 
sacred  Body  in  the  form  of  a  sacrifice  in  the  true  most  holy  place  ?  There  was  no 
altar  within  the  veil.  The  only  altar  of  sacrifice  was  outside  the  tabernacle  altogether. 
How,  then,  can  our  Lord  be  fulfilling  the  typical  service  by  ministering  at  an  altar 
in  heaven  ?  And  if  these  things  be  so,  how  can  it  be  maintained  that  Christian  priests 
on  earth,  in  offering  at  altars  His  most  holy  Body  as  well  as  His  most 
])rccious  Blood,  are  doing  here  what  He  is  doing  there  ?  -The  symbolism  is 
completely  reversed.  The  correspondence  of  the  antitype  t>  the  type,  of  the 
earthly  to  the  heavenly  counterpart,  breaks  down  completely.  Again,  how  far 
is  it  true  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  represents  the  Holy  Communion 
as  the  one  great  offering  and  worship  of  the  Church  ?    How  far  does  it  represent 
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it  as  coDtinuing  the  Jewish  service  and  worship  ?  Not  at  alL  There  is  scarcely 
a  reference  that  can  with  any  certainty  be  interpreted  of  the  Holy  Sacrament 
from  one  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  other.  And  how  could  it  be  wanting  in  that 
Epistle  if  it  were  true  ?  The  Jewish  Christian  was  in  danger  almost  of  apostasy  under 
a  sense  of  the  imminence  of  the  abolition  of  his  worship,  his  temple,  his  national  life. 
Does  the  inspired  writer  ever  say—*'  Be  of  good  cheer.  You  have  lost  this  gorgeous 
worship  of  the  Jewish  Church,  but  you  have  an  equally  glorious  symbolic  worship  of 
the  Christian  Church  to  take  its  place  "  ?  He  constantly  brings  you  up  to  the  point 
at  which,  if  true,  he  must  say  this,  and  turns  aside.  The  very  silence  is  deeply  signi- 
ftcant.  And  then  we  are  told  that  in  order  to  attract  our  people  to  the  servicel*  of  our 
Church,  we  must  have  this  service  continually  performed,  and  that  with  a  gorgeous 
symbolism  and  with  a  sacrificing  priesthood.  The  Dean  of  Lichfield  has  said  that  he 
will  not  dwell  on  words,  but  on  facts.  Does  he  make  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the 
word  for  a  sacrificing  priest  is  used  more  than  once  in  the  New  Testament  with  refer- 
•ence  to  the  Christian  Church  ;  but  is  never  used  of  the  ministry,  but  of  the  whole 
body  of  Christian  people  ?  And  is  there  no  significance  in  this,  that  thrice  in  that 
very  Epistle  the  Christian  ministry  is  spoken  of,  and  all  three  times  it  is  described  as 
*'  your  leaders,"  or  '*  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you  "  ?  Is  that  a  sacrificing  priest- 
hood ?  The  argument  breaks  down ;  and,  moreover,  we  are  constantly  reminded  in  the 
Epistle  of  the  worship  and  of  the  sacrifices  we  offer.  We  are  told  there  that  we  offer  by 
Him,  the  great,  loving  High  Priest,  not  His  holy  Body  and  Blood,  but  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  the  sacrifice  of  alms.  And  will  you  tell  me,  as  we  were  told 
to-day,  that  we  evacuate  His  priesthood  of  all  meaning,  because  we  say  His  sacrifice  is 
so  everlastingly  completed  that  its  value  and  influence  spread  throughout  all  the  ages, 
and  needs  no  representation  ?  I  yield  to  no  man  in  love  and  veneration  for  that  holy 
Sacrament  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  but  I  cannot  exalt  it  out  of  due  proportion.  I 
<leny  that  only  then  has  the  Christian  man  right  to  enter  into  the  holiest  of  all  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus.  He  has  a  right  to  do  it  in  the  temptations  of  his  daily  life,  he  has  a 
right  to  dfo  so  in  his  closet ;  he  has  a  right  to  do  so  when  he  gathers  his  family  round 
him  for  daily  worship  ;  he  has  a  right  to  do  so  in  every  service  and  act  of  worship  of 
the  Church.  May  I  venture  most  respectfully  to  remind  Canon  Carter  that  he  did 
not  quite  accurately  quote  the  Catechism  of  our  Church  ?  I  was  taught  as  a  child 
that  the  holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted  not  for  a  "  perpetual 
memorial,"  but  for  a  ''continual  remembrance  "  ?  (Cries  of  '*  It  is  the  same.'*)  It  is 
not  the  same.  Further,  may  I  say  that  when  we  are  told  that  it  is  to  present  a  com- 
plete Church  system  to  have  Holy  Communion  on  every  Sunday  and  saint's  day,  I  am 
bound  to  remember  some  other  things,  and  one  of  them  is  that  there  is  a  certain  rubric 
which  says,  "  When  there  is  a  Communion,"  a  certain  notice  shall  be  given. 


Rev.  W.  J.  Knox-Little,  Vicar  of  Hoar  Cross,  Burton-on-Trent, 

and  Residentiary  Canon  of  Worcester. 

If  there  be  no  other  advantage  in  this  meeting,  I  think  it  will  certainly  have  the 
advantage  of  enabling  a  great  many  of  us,  first  of  all,  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us,  and  then,  I  quite  hope,  to  depart  free  from  many  misunderstandings.  At  any  rate,  I 
have  this  advantage  this  morning,  which  I  recognize  with  great  satisfaction,  that, 
whether  you  are  astonished  at  it  or  not,  I  concur,  I  think,  with  every  single 
syllable  that  was  spoken  by  Archdeacon  Farrar,  and  the  fact  is  that  I  look  upon  3ie 
iVrchdeacon's  speech  as  a  most  eloouent  statement  of  some  of  my  pet  and  most  beloved 
fads.  But  when  I  go  toother  subjects  I  see  myself,  in  the  light  of  the  second  paper,  as 
a  materialist  and  an  idolater,  and,  being  startled  at  that,  I  should  try  to  explain  myself 
in  order  that  I  may  make  it  clear  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Explanation  has  been 
fairly  given  by  others  as  regards  doctrine.  I  shall  not  lose ,  my  few  minutes  or  tire 
this  Congress  by  going  back  to  Levitical  law  or  pretend  in  the  few  minutes  to 
interpret  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  I  shall  venture  to  put  this  point  before 
you  as  a  practical  question  that  comes  under  the  notice  on  the  paper— the  way  to 
•keep  the  Lord's  Day,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Holy  Communion.  I  submit 
that  the  keeping  of  the  Lord's  Day  is  a  most  important  thing.  I  submit  that  in  these 
hitter  times — days  of  hurry,  and  toil,  and  weariness — there  is  a  certain  danger  of  our 
grand  old  English  Sunday  being  forgotten.  Now,  I  want  to  put  the  simple  common- 
^ense  view  I  have  of  the  way  it  might  be  kept,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Holy 
Communion.  All  baptized  Christians  would  acknowledge  that  they  ought  on  the 
10 
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Lord's  Day  to  worship  God.     It  is  a  day  uf  worship,  and  it  is  a  day  of  rest.     I 
submit  that,  apart  altogether  from  the  discussion  of  doctrine,  it  is  a  most  important 
thing  in  the  keeping  of  Sunday  that  the  Lord's  own  service  should  be  on  the  Lord's 
own  day:     I  submit  that  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the  one  service  which  the  Lord  Him- 
self appointed  would  be  the  best  act  of  worship  for  the  children  of  His  Church,  and,  if  so, 
I  find  that  the  only  difficulties,  as  I  think,  in  the  minds  of  some  who  object  to  making 
the  Eucharist  the  great  centre  of  worship,  are  something  like  these  : — First,  they  are 
afraid  of  us  putting  Eucharistic  worship  when  we  are  not  communicating  instead  of 
Communion.     I  have  to  say,  if  anybody  were  to  do  that  he  would  do  very  wrong 
indeed.    Then  I  think  thev  are  afraid  of  putting  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist 
instead  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross.     That  has,  I  think,  been  asserted  already  ;  but 
I  assert  it  again  ;  it  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  in  our  minds  and  beliefs.     There 
is  one  Sacrifice  for  ever.     Again,  there  is  the  difficulty  in  their  minds  of  doing  it. 
They  say  that  the  early  Church  did  not  countenance  non-communicating  attendance. 
I  submit  that   the  quotations  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  though  they  are 
powerful,  are  sentences  not  aimed  at  all  against  those  who  would   remain   in  the 
church  and  ndt  communicate,  except  so  far  as  they  remained  from  contempt,  or  for 
ribaldry,  or  disturbance— that  the  statements  in  those  Fathers,  in  fact,  do  not  touch 
the  question  we  have  before  us  nowadays.     Further,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  judging 
these  difficulties  we  have  to  remember  that  in  the  early  days,  when  there  was  warm 
devotion,  everybody  was  communicating ;  but  as  the  multitudes  poured  into  the  Church, 
and  as  greater  devotional  difficulties  arose,   it  became   natural  and   right,  and  we 
therefore  recognize  it,  that  there  are  some  occasions  when  it  is  just  as  well  not  to 
be  making  our  communions.     But  I  submit  to  those  who  object  to  the  Eucharist  being 
the  great  central  worship  of  Sunday,  that  you  are  not  out  of  communion  with  your 
Lord  and   Master,   because  at  the  particular  moment  you  are   not   making  yoar 
communions.     The  persons  who  are  non-communicating  attendants  are  not,  therefore, 
out  of  union  with  Cnrist.     It  is  for  the  purpose  of  deeper  devotion,  and  larger  love, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  a  proper  right,  that  they  are  at  that  moment  attending  and  not 
communicating.     Really  the  choice  between  us  is  this — do  you  think  it  letter  that 
when  prayers  are  being  said  in  the  church  persons  devoutly  intended,  though  not 
wishing  for  proper  reasons  at  that  moment  to  communicate,  should  be  turned  out,  and 
not  allowed  to  join  in  the  prayers  ?    Do  you  think  that  they  would  be  better  employed 
tittle-tattling  in  the  street  or  sitting  in  their  drawing-rooms?    I  think  it  is  better  for 
them  to   be   in  church  and   to  contemplate   the   Passion.      Teach  your  young   to 
think  of  Christ  crucified  at  proper  ages  ;  they  will  then  learn  to  communicate.     They 
will  learn  in  very  early  years  the  deep  devotion  of  united  worship.     They  will  learn 
not  to  make  religion  altogether  gloomy,  but  to  try  to  make  it  bright,  and  half  of  our 
devotion  is  to  brighten  the  service  of  God,  instead  of  making  it  dull  and  dismal. 
And,  above  all,  they  will  learn  not  to  be  so  subjective  as  we  sometimes  are,  for  I  think 
we  learn  in  that  great  service  not  to  be  always  saying,  though  we  may  rightly  say  it  of 
course,  *'  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "    But  we  learn  also  to  say,  and  to  say  with 
vigour  and  earnestness  and  depth  of  devotion,  "  What  can  I  do,  what  may  I  do,  to 
glorify  God  ?  " 


The   Rev.   F.   S.   WEBSTER,   Rector  of   S.  Thomas's, 

Birmingham. 

It  is  as  a  Birmingham  incumbent  that  I  would  take  advantage  of  your  kind  per- 
mission to  say  a  few  very  practical  words  to  this  assembly.  I  cannot  forget  that 
besides  the  bishops,  the  deans,  and  the  archdeacons  upon  this  platform  there  are  a 
great  many  of  the  Birmingham  laity  present,  and  I  do  not  want  them  to  have  their 
ideas  confused  more  than  is  necessary.  I  do  not  want  them  to  be  afraid  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  as  though  it  was  a  subject  so  absolutely  surrounded  with  difficulty  and 
controversy  that  ordinary  lay  people  cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  May  I  lay 
down  three  simple  propositions  ?  I  feel  sure  you  will  agree  with  two  of  them  ;  I  hope 
you  will  with  the  third,  (i.)  The  first  is,  that  the  Holy  Communion  was  intended  to 
bring  before  us  the  great  fact  of  the  one  sacrifice  for  sins  once  offered.  This  has  been 
stated  over  and  over  again  this  morning.  I  wish  it  were  always  remembered.  There 
is  a  danger  of  speaking  of  the  death  of  Christ  only  as  the  noble  finish  of  a  great  life  ; 
a  danger  of  forgetting  that  there  was  an  objective  necessity  for  the  atonement,  and 
that  it  is  only  by  the  sacrificial  power  of  that  death  that  we  have  any  right  to  draw  near 
to  God.     (ii.)  The  second  proposition  is  this — it  has  not  been  referred  to,  though  it 
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seems  to  roe  to  lie  at  the  very  heart  of  the  matter.  The  Communion  is  to  bring 
before  us  the  real  spiritnal  union  that  exists  between  Christ  and  His  believing  people. 
Unless  the  Holy  Communion  is  the  means  of  deepening  our  personal  union  with 
Christ,  it  will  not  be  the  help  that  Christ  meant  it  to  be.  It  is  for  us  to  believe  that 
He  comes  and  lives  in  our  hearts,  so  that  His  own  spiritual  presence  in  our  hearts  is 
the  unfailing  source  of  strength  and  purity  and  courage,  and  all  we  need  for  the  con- 
flict and  battle  of  life.  We  are  told  to  feed  upon  Christ  in  our  hearts,  and  unless 
the  Holy  Communion  is  to  us  a  real  help  towards  that  end,  the  Holy  Communion  is 
not  all  that  Christ  meant  it  to  be.  (iii.)  The  third  proposition  is,  that  in  order  that 
the  once  offered  Sacrifice  of  Christ  may  be  of  practical  value  to  our  access  to  the 
Father — in  order  that  the  union  of  Christ  with  the  believer  may  be  of  practical  power 
in  our  daily  experience — the  one  essential  condition  on  our  side  Is  a  living  faith.  It  is 
by  faith  we  receive  both  the  sacrifice  and  the  indwelling  of  Christ.  Faith  is  the  great 
link,  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  blessing,  the  absolutely  indispensable  condition,  without 
which  the  Holy  Communion  would  be  to  us  an  empty  thing.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  where  we  have  so  much  teaching  upon  the  union  ofChrist  and  His  Churdi, 
faith  is  the  one  condition  insisted  upon~"  That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by 
faith;"  " By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith."  I  draw  two  deductions  from  this 
last  proposition.  I  would  not  speak  an  unkind  word  of  anyone.  With  reference  to  this 
aged  and  revered  servant  of  God  who  sits  beside  me — Canon  Carter — I  may  state  that 
there  was  a  member  of  an  Anglican  sisterhood  who,  by  force  of  circumstances,  was 
twice  present,  of  her  own  choice,  throughout  two  parochial  missions  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  conducting.  In  the  course  of  conversation  with  me,  she  told  me  she  did 
not  know  which  she  enjoyed  the  most — a  "quiet  day"  conducted  by  Canon  Carter, 
or  these  parochial  missions  conducted  by  myself.  So,  though  there  may  be  great 
differences  between  us  on  some  points,  there  is,  thank  God,  a  magnificent  meeting 
place,  namely,  the  one  spiritual  end  we  all  have  in  view,  the  gaining  of  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  the  reaching  forth  of  our  faith  to  Him.  Turning,  then,  to 
my  two  deductions~(a)  first  with  reference  to  symbolism,  we  are  afraid  that  the  more 
yon  increase  the  externals  of  worship  the  more  you  will  call  forth  sight,  and  the  less 
room  you  will  leave  for  faith.  We  are  afraid  that  when  the  Sacrament  b  put  in  the 
place  that  some  would  put  it,  when  it  is  surrounded  by  the  gorgeous  ritual  that  some 
would  recommend,  attention  is  called  to  the  Sacrament,  and  the  eyes  of  the  soul  are 
not  snfficiently  on  the  sacrifice.  We  find  in  onr  own  souls  that  we  can  approach  God 
without  symbol.  I  could  ^o  with  all  Dean  Luckock  said,  as  to  the  three  parts 
of  sacrificial  worship,  oblation,  propitiation,  and  praise,  but  we  dare  not  restrict 
such  spiritual  worship  to  the  Holy  Communion.  All  this  can  take  place  in  family 
worship  around  the  breakfast  table ;  it  does  take  place  where  family  worship  is  what 
it  oofht  to  be.  {b)  The  other  conclusion  is,  that  the  expression  of  faith  that  Christ 
asked  of  us  is  the  act  of  eating  and  drinking.  Before  He  said  "  This  Ls  My  body,"  He 
said,  "  Take,  eat ; "  and  we  l^lieve  that  if  you  leave  out  what  Christ  ordered — if  you 
do  not  obey  the  whole  command — if  there  is  not  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, faith  will  not  be  exercised,  and  that  instead  of  the  soul  reaching  up  to 
Christ,  and  feeding  upon  Him,  there  will  be — forgive  me  for  saying  it — worship  which 
is  terribly  and  dangerously  akin   to  superstition  and  idolatry. 


An  overflow  meeting  was  held  at  the  Small  Hall  of  the  Midland  Institute,  at  which 
the  same  papers  and  addresses  were  delivered. 
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The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Nelson   in   the   Chair. 


PREACHING,  AND  A  PREACHING  ORDER. 

PAPERS. 

James  Kenward,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Birmingham. 

At  the  Church  Congress  of  last  year,  and  not  for  the  first  time,  the 
general  subject  of  preaching  in  the  Church  of  England  was  discussed 
with  commendable  fulness.  Among  the  speakers,  the  Dean  of  Rochester, 
Canon  Twells,  Mr.  Justice  Grantham,  and  the  Earl  of  Cranbrook  set 
forth  very  ably  the  acknowledged  desiderata  with  regard  to  modern 
preachers  and  modern  sermons,  the  common  motive  and  end  being,  as 
Canon  Twells  said,  to  lift  the  pulpit  to  its  proper  level  among  spiritual 
agencies. 

My  own  object  is  to  submit  to  the  present  Congress,  by  way  of 
supplement  to  the  debate  at  Folkestone,  a  definite  proposal  for  the 
establishment  within  our  Church  of  a  special  and  distinct  order  of 
preachers. 

Let  me  disclaim,  in  limine,  any  intention  of  presenting  such  a  pro- 
posal as  a  novelty.  It  may  have  been  more  than  once  considered  and 
set  aside.  I  only  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  offering  it  in  a  new  form 
to  the  distinguished  assembly  which  I  have  the  honour  to  address. 

What  is  a  preaching  order  ?  Let  us  go  back  to  the  thirteenth  century 
for  an  example.  In  1215,  when  John  was  still  the  unworthy  ICing  of 
England,  and  when  the  third  Innocent,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  Pope 
the  world  has  seen,  was  ruling  at  Rome  over  emperors  and  kings,  the 
Order  of  Fratres  Praedicatores  was  founded  by  Dominic  Gusman,  a 
priest  of  Osma,  in  Spain.^'  I  am  not  concerned  to  vindicate  the  motives, 
of  Innocent  in  sanctioning  this  order.  No  doubt,  he  longed  to  preach 
down  the  Albigenses  and  other  sectaries  who  were  agitating  against  the 
abuses — doctrinal  and  practical — existing  in  the  Church.  No  doubt,  at 
all  events  at  first,  the  selected  preachers  were  arbitrary  and  aggressive.- 
But  it  is  neither  to  their  constitution  nor  to  their  aims  that  I  desire  to 
point.  It  is  rather  to  the  wonderful  ascendency  attained  by  this  order, 
throughout  the  ages,  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  the  wonderful 
qualifications  of  the  messengers  who  were  sent  out  by  Dominic  and  his 
successors,  poor  and  itinerant,  into  all  the  civilized  world.  Eklucated 
in  their  own  special  colleges,  equipped  with  most  of  the  knowledge  and 
philosophy  of  their  time,  masters  of  classic  and  Oriental  lore ;  equally 
versed  in  modern  languages,  accomplished  in  oratory,  filled  with  holy 
zeal,  unsparing  of  their  bodily  strength,  untiring  in  obedience  to  their 
vows ;  these  men  went  into  the  high  places  and  the  waste  places  of 

*  The  Dominican  Order  was  formally  instituted  in  1216  by  Honorius  III. 
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society ;  now  making  their  mission  plain  to  the  poor  hillmen  and  to  the 
vassals  of  the  great  lords,  now  disputing  victoriously  in  the  universities 
of  Europe.  They  had  in  their  ranks  artists  of  renown,  such  as  Fra 
Angelico  and  Baccio  della  Porta ;  such  divines  as  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Albertus  Magnus ;  such  reformers  as  the  noble-hearted  Tauler  and  the 
Luther-like  Savonarola.  In  1221,  the  year  of  their  master's  death,  a 
small  company  of  Dominicans^  arrived  in  England.  Their  first  home 
was  Oxford,  where  in  decent  days  the  Cowley  Fathers  have  in  some 
degree  emulated  their  example.  Then  they  settled  in  London.  The 
district  of  Blackfriars  perpetuates  their  name. 

From  the  pages  of  Milman  or  Littledale,  we  may  learn  all  else  con- 
cerning Dominic  and  the  great  brotherhood  he  founded.  He  was 
himself  a  consummate  preacher,  like  Bernard  of  Clairvaulx  before  him, 
or  John  of  Vicenza  after  him. 

We  have  to  consider  the  lesson  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  its  bearing 
on  our  nineteenth.  The  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  now  one 
of  aggression,  not  now  one  of  despotism,  subjugating  the  human 
conscience  for  temporal  ends.  She  seeks  not  to  attack  old  heretical 
opinions,  but  rather  to  defend  and  preserve  the  eternal  truths  committed 
to  her  against  the  neoteric  developments  of  reason  without  faith,  and 
of  morality  without  Christ. 

And  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  the  Dominicans  of  our  own  time 
are  not  imbued  with  this  same  spirit.  The  mantle  of  their  ancestors 
has  fallen  on  them,  its  fashion  only  being  changed.  I  shall  never  forget 
a  Sunday  evening  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  The  service  was  over ; 
the  great  windows  of  the  tribune  were  touched  by  the  mellow  tints  of 
autumn ;  deep  shadows  lay  around  the  fifty  massive  pillars  of  the 
church ;  the  splendidly  vestured  priests  sat  silent ;  and  upon  the  vast 
assembly  of  worshippers  fell  one  common  hush  of  expectation.  Then 
there  glided  into  the  pulpit  a  slight  figure  in  a  rough  monk's  garb,  and 
all  eyes  were  fixed,  and  all  ears  were  quickened.  He  spoke  slowly  and 
softly  at  first,  but  as  he  warmed  with  his  theme  his  voice  rose,  and 
resounded  through  the  aisles,  and  for  an  hour  he  held  the  congregation 
spell-bound.     This  man  was  an  itinerant  preacher,  a  Dominican. 

My  subject  embraces  three  heads,  which  I  can  only  treat  very 
succinctly  on  this  occasion : — (I.)  The  religious  aspect  of  our  time,  or 
the  relation  of  religious  belief  to  the  science,  the  speculation,  the 
criticisms,  the  manners,  the  moralities  existing  among  us  and  around  us ; 
(IL)  the  opportunities  and  limitations  of  preaching  in  the  Church  on  the 
present  system ;  (HI.)  the  scope  and  constitution  of  the  proposed 
preaching  order. 

I. — It  is  but  a  commonplace  to  re-assert  the  unceasing  growth,  during 
the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years,  of  influences  which  on  the  whole  are 
inimical  to  our  faith.  Science,  moving,  as  it  were,  in  a  mighty  hyper- 
bolic curve,  still  gathers  into  the  domain  of  positive  fact  a  multitude  of 
fresh  phenomena  from  the  boundless  Universe.  Philosophy  professes 
to  find  in  these  a  firm  basis  for  Agnosticism.  The  all-pervading  law  of 
evolution,  instead  of  being  esteemed  as  the  law  established  by  the 
Creator  Himself,  is  accounted  to  be  a  self-evolved,  self-abiding  law  of 
Biogenesis.  The  old  atheism  is  disguised  in  a  variety  of  forms,  but 
it  is  atheism  still.  The  person  of  the  Saviour  becomes  more  and  more 
human,  less  and  less  divine.     The  religion  of  humanity  usurps  the  place 
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and  the  nature  of  the  triune  God,  The  phrases  brotherhood  of  man, 
altruism,  theosophy,  and  the  like,  are  heard  abundantly  in  a  sense 
lamentably  different  from  the  teachings  of  our  ancient  faith.  Scholar- 
ship in  the  department  of  Biblical  criticism  has,  while,  without  question, 
lighting  up  not  a  few  dark  places,  and  smoothing  not  a  few  asperities, 
yet  so  volatilized  one  portion  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  so  materialized 
another,  as  to  wear  away  in  the  minds  of  many  not  a  little  of  the  im- 
pregnable rock  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  eloquently  pictured.  Add  to 
this  that  the  well-nigh  uncontrolled  freedom  of  the  Press  gives  un- 
bounded currency  to  every  man's  opinions;  then  also  the  wealth- 
worship,  the  earth-hunger,  the  social  sins,  the  edicts  of  fashion,  the 
tyrannies  of  custom,  the  luxuries  and  lusts,  the  sanctioned  follies,  the 
condoned  vices,  the  conventional  cruelties  to  the  lower  animals — in 
which  I  emphatically  include  field  sports — the  aberrations  of  justice,  the 
false  distinctions  of  classes  on  the  sacrosanct  basis  of  "  property  "  and 
"  position  " — in  a  word,  the  divergencies  of  practical  life  from  professed 
religion — are  not  these  all  too  trite  and  familiar  to  be  discussed,  or  even 
defined  ?  I  think  assuredly  not.  And  I  think  that  it  is  not  by  occasional 
magazine  articles,  or  platform  addresses,  or  by  occasional  lectures  and 
sermons,  however  learned  or  emotional,  that  they  are  to  be  met  and 
neutralized ;  but  only  by  a  steady,  systematic,  unceasing  attack  from 
pulpits,  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Church,  by  a  select  band  of 
her  most  gifted  sons. 

II. — What,  then,  are  our  existing  resources  in  regard  to  such  preach- 
ing ?  Among  the  clergy  who  deliver  the  million  or  more  sermons  in 
our  parish  churches  during  the  year,  are  men  whose  knowledge  and 
eloquence  have  hardly  been  surpassed  in  any  age  or  country.  And 
formed  out  of  this  body,  or  in  addition  to  it,  we  have  the  excellent 
institution  of  diocesan  missioners,  and  the  appointed  preachers  for  our 
cathedrals  and  universities.  But  such  agencies  do  not,  I  contend, 
obviate  the  need  of  a  distinct,  official  preaching  order.  The  parochial 
system  is  hardly  calculated  to  develop  and  sustain  the  preaching  faculty. 
The  average  clergyman  comes  from  the  university,  or  from  a  curacy,  to 
his  pastoral  charge,  for  the  most  part  fairly  equipped  with  theological 
and  general  knowledge,  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  influence  his 
people,  and  having  such  a  foundation  of  experience  of  the  world  as 
should  fittingly  receive  the  superstructure  of  years  to  come.  His  first 
addresses  from  the  pulpit  are  informed  with  the  gifts  and  graces  he  has 
brought  with  him,  are  attractive  by  their  freshness,  and  often  convincing 
by  their  eloquence.  But  soon — I  am  speaking,  of  course,  in  only  very 
general  terms — the  cares  and  troubles  and  engrossments  of  his  parish 
begin  to  oppress  him.  The  offices  of  the  Church,  the  Sunday  and 
day  schools,  the  Bible  classes,  the  temperance  guild,  the  mission 
societies,  the  ministrations  to  the  sick  and  poor,  the  occasional  duties  at 
other  churches ;  these  may  not  be  evaded  or  diminished.  Then,  also, 
the  amenities  and  necessities  of  social  life,  reasonable  amusement  and 
recreation,  ill-health  and  weariness,  family  affections  and  engagements, 
have  all  to  be  considered  and  satisfied.  Yet  the  quiet  study  and  the 
multifarious  reading  must  be  kept  up,  if  the  inevitable  sermon  is  to 
retain  its  force  and  its  relevancy  to  the  life  we  live  and  the  lessons  we 
learn.  And  concurrent  with  such  difficulties  is  the  ever-growing  demand 
of  the  people  for  more  and  more   light  and  power  in  the  pulpit,  as 
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public  intelligence  is  quickened,  and  public  knowledge  multiplied. 
So  arise  dissatisfactions  and  complaints,  criticisms  in  no  forbearing 
spirit,  and  even  distaste  for,  and  impatience  of,  the  recurrent 
opportunities  of  prayer  and  praise.  Congregations  are  too  much 
disposed,  often,  to  set  more  value  on  sermons  than  on  litanies, 
on  the  preacher  than  on  the  priest,  although  it  be  one  of  the 
highest  functions  of  a  preacher  to  show  that  Divine  worship  must  have 
the  supreme  place  in  his  church.  Finished  essays  and  elaborate 
dissertations,  charged  with  research  and  scholarship,  are  often  desired 
from  a  clergyman,  or  else — especially  from  extempore  preachers — im- 
passioned eloquence  and  awakening  fervour.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to 
expect  from  the  parochial  clergy  such  sustained  high  levels  of  preaching ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  natural  that  the  laity  should  feel  some  im- 
patience of  the  same  oft-presented  personality,  and  that  of  the  two 
great  modes  of  teaching,  precept  and  example,  they  should  find  the 
pointlessness  of  the  one  more  cogent  than  the  blamelessness  of  the 
other.  This  condition  of  mind  is  not  sufficiently  relieved  by  the  system 
of  exchange  of  pulpits,  or  by  the  periodical  mission  preaching,  or  by 
the  opportunities  of  travel. 

Again,  a  possible  reason  for  unsuccess  in  the  parochial  pulpit  is  the 
very  familiarity  of  the  pastor  with  his  people.  Mingling  with  them 
socially,  accustomed  to  treat  with  them  current  commonplaces  and 
party  politics,  consulted  in  their  cares  of  business  and  plans  of  pleasure, 
a  clergyman  can  hardly  expect  that  his  assumption  of  church  vestments 
on  Sunday  will  so  differentiate  him  from  the  week-day  friend  of  the 
dinner-table  or  tennis  court,  as  to  give  him  all  the  influence  and  ascen- 
dency which  he  ought  to  exercise  in  holy  things.  It  is  true  that  the 
converse  has  been  urged — that  a  clergyman's  personal  knowledge  of  his 
people  is  essential  to  his  preaching,  as  well  as  to  his  pastoral  office — but 
does  not  the  preacher  who  has  studied  humanity  from  a  higher  level,  and 
upon  a  larger  scale,  who  is  quite  independent  of,  and  personally 
unknown  to,  the  particular  congregation  he  addresses,  enjoy  superior 
means  of  preaching  with  incisiveness  and  distinctness,  and  in  the  words 
of  his  great  prototype,  of  "speaking  boldly  "  as  he  "ought  to  speak," 
and  therefore  of  not  speaking  in  vain  ? 

I  submit,  then,  that  a  system  which  gives  to  every  parish  in  England, 
at  stated  intervals,  a  specialist  of  the  highest  class  in  preaching,  would 
be  a  beneficial  and  acceptable  one,  both  to  minister  and  to  congregation. 

III. — Assuming  the  need  of  a  preaching  order  for  England,  what 
would  be  a  desirable  plan  for  it  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  in  every  one  of 
the  thirty- two  dioceses  there  were  established  a  body  of  men,  the 
number  being  in  proportion  to  the  churches  and  population  of  the 
diocese.  There  would  be,  perhaps,  at  first,  three  thousand  or  four 
thousand  for  all  England.  The  preachers  might  be  located  centrally, 
or  divided  topographically,  if  most  convenient  for  their  work,  into 
companies  of  ten  or  twenty,  who  would  visit  the  churches  in  rotation, 
at  monthly,  or  other  fixed  intervals.  In  some  circumstances  other  build- 
ings than  churches,  and  other  days  than  Sunday,  might  be  chosen  for 
the  address.  On  no  account  should  any  member  of  the  order  live  alone, 
and  thus  lose  the  inestimable  benefit  of  interchange  of  opinions,  inter- 
communication of  facts,  discussion  of  subjects,  and  comparison  of  results. 
A  suitable  dwelling  for  each  society,  with  every  proper  arrangement 
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for  study  and  for  rest,  should  be  provided.  The  society  would  be  of 
a  collegiate  character,  celibacy  being  obviously  necessary  during  the 
term  of  office,  but  there  would  be  no  other  resemblance  to  monasticism 
in  any  form.  The  senior,  or  another  member  of  the  society  would  be 
appointed  by  the  bishop  to  preside  over  it,  and  the  bishop  and  arch- 
deacons of  the  diocese  would  exercise  a  general  control.  Applications 
to  the  society  for  a  special  preacher,  on  a  special  occasion,  would  be 
made  at  any  time  by  the  clergy  of  a  parish,  who  would  take  the  periodic 
visit  as  a  fixed  arrangement.  No  honorarium  should  be  required  for  any 
sermon  preached  by  the  order.  It  would  be  a  custom  of  the  different . 
societies  of  the  preaching  order  to  exchange  dwellings  and  travelling 
programmes  at  stated  intervals,  so  that  all  its  members  should  in  time 
become  known,  so  far  as  desirable,  to  all  the  congregations  in  England. 

Under  episcopal  sanction,  the  sermons  of  the  order,  or  a  selection, 
might  be  prepared  by  each  society  for  publication,  like  the  Bampton 
Lectures.  The  appointment  of  every  member  of  the  preaching  order 
would  belong  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  which  he  would  be  attached. 
There  might,  perhaps,  be  founded  in  the  universities  and  chartered 
colleges,  special  lectureships,  or  chairs  of  preaching,  by  which  the 
aspirants  for  admission  to  the  order  would  be  trained  and  perfected  for 
their  work,  after  passing  in  the  usual  way  the  schools  of  theology^ 
classics,  and  mathematics,  with  the  addition  of  at  least  one  branch  of 
science,  and  of  the  Hebrew,  German,  and  French  languages.  The 
usual  episcopal  examination  for  holy  orders  would  include  a  careful 
enquiry  into  the  physical  as  well  as  intellectual  fitness  of  the  candidate 
for  the  preaching  order.  The  order  would  comprise  not  only  this,  which 
might  be  termed  the  Novitiate  Class,  but  older  and  experienced  men, 
of  more  or  less  eminence  in  the  Church,  who  desired  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  new  office.  Ample  scope  for  individual  style 'and 
feeling  would  be  given  in  the  order,  and  for  the  particular  bent  of  a  man 
with  regard  to  doctrinal,  evangelical,  and  social  preaching  ;  the  cardinal 
condition  being  that  the  preachers  should  possess  adequate  ability,  and 
that  the  sermons  should  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  times  and  circum- 
stances we  live  in. 

^//things  desirable  cannot,  of  course,  be  attained  or  done.  **Multa 
petentibus  desunt  multa."  The  augmentation  of  our  twenty-three 
thousand  clergy  by  a  body  of  four  thousand  special  preachers  would 
require,  doubtless,  a  large  separate  fund  for  stipend,  maintenance,  and 
travelling  charges,  as  also  a  considerable  capital  for  the  dwellings  or 
colleges  in  each  diocese.  What  part  of  this  cost  would  be  contributed 
from  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  and  what  part  from  the  endowments 
and  subscriptions  of  the  public,  cannot  be  foretold.  I  have  no  fear 
whatever  as  to  the  pecuniary  difficulty.  Once  make  it  plain  that  there 
is  urgent  need  of  a  preaching  order  in  England,  and  the  twentieth 
century  will  see  a  preaching  order  an  established  fact.  Such  details  of 
its  constitution  and  procedure  as  I  have  faintly  sketched  may  well  be 
enlarged  and  amended.     As  to  these,  I  can  only  say,  with  Horace, 

''Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 
Candidas  imperti ;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum." 

But  the  argument  remains  for  a  mission  which,  unmindful  of  the 
divided  opinions  of  Churchmen,  shall  insist  on  the  fundamental  unities 
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of  Holy  Scripture ;  shall  publish  aloud  the  purer  morality  of  Christ ; 
shall  urge  again  and  again  that  religion  is  the  practical  duty  of  every-day 
life,  and  shall  prove  that  science  is  only  ah  ever-expanding  revelation 
from  Almighty  God. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  A.  Bowers,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Gloucester,  and 
Diocesan  Missioner  for  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

On  the  general  subject  of  preaching  I  will  say  but  little,  for  a  large  and 
learned  literature  already  exists,  to  which  I  cannot  hope  to  add  much. 
While  we  do  not,  of  course,  go  to  church  simply  to  hear  sermons,  still  I 
hope  few  of  us  sympathize  with  that  very  vulgar  fashion,  which  is  all 
too  common  with  some,  of  looking  down  on  the  ministry  of  preaching. 
We  do  not  place  sermons  before  sacraments ;  but  we  shall  not  have 
many  people  using  those  great  sacramental  helps  that  God  has  given  us 
unless  our  preaching  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  bring  home  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  the  people  their  real  and  saving  value.  Certainly 
the  history  of  the  pulpit  is  a  history  of  very  remarkable  power,  touching 
man*s  highest  interests.  Even  before  the  mission  of  the  Christ  to  the 
world,  Noah,  Moses,  and  the  prophets  were  making  themselves  felt  in 
the  lives  and  consciences  of  men  ;  and  since  the  Incarnation  the  pulpit 
of  the  Church  of  God,  speaking  generally,  has  been  a  gigantic  lever  for 
good  in  the  world's  life.  Leaving  out  those  who  were  nearest  to  Him 
"  Who  spake  as  never  man  spake,"  and  only  selecting  a  few  from  a 
great  crowd,  think  of  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Bernard ;  think,  among 
the  Easterns,  of  Gregory  and  Chrysostom ;  think  of  Bossuet,  F^nelon, 
and  Savanarola ;  and  in  our  own  land,  and  in  our  own  communion, 
think  of  men  like  Butler,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Wilson,  Arnold,  Church,  and 
Liddon.  Certainly  the  history  of  the  pulpit  needs  no  apology ;  it  is 
full  of  brilliancy  and  true  greatness.  As  a  writer  of  our  own  time  has 
said — **  It  is  in  the  front  rank  among  the  forces  of  the  day.  Could  you 
select  a  greater,  could  you  even  select  an  equal  amount  of  noble  thought 
and  matchless  expression  from  the  collected  eloquence  of  the  platform, 
the  senate,  or  the  bar  ?  "  • 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  progress  of  the  Press  diminishes  the 
need  of  a  strong  pulpit.  True  it  is  that  the  ordinary  man  has  a  com- 
paratively cheap  literature — his  books,  his  quarterlies,  his  magazines, 
and  his  newspapers.  All  this  has  widened  his  vision  of  things  and 
given  him  new  interests  ;  but  surely  this  very  fact  increases  the  impor- 
tance of  our  pulpit  work,  that  our  people  may  be  helped  to  realize  the 
increasing  responsibility  that  this  wider  vision  brings,  that  tiiey  may 
preserve  a  true  order  and  balance  and  meaning  in  the  use  of  it,  and  be 
careful  to  trace  it  back  to  its  right  source.  To  quote  the  words  of  a 
great  living  authority — "The  more  the  figures  multiply  which  the  spec- 
tators have  to  watch  on  the  theatre  of  history,  the  more  indispensable 
becomes  the  knowledge  of  the  argument  and  drift  of  the  drama  "t 
Yes  ;  never  perhaps  was  there  a  greater  need  than  to-day  that  the  great 
foundation  lines  and  principles  should  be  kept  clear,  distinct,  and 
definite,  that  men  should  grasp  those  eternal  dogmas  upon  which  all 

•  **  Social  and  Present  Day  Question?:." — Farrar. 
t  "The  Preacher  and  his  Models."— Stalker. 
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this  developed  knowledge  and  wider  life  must  ever  rest.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  once  asked  George  Stephenson  what  he  considered  the  greatest  of 
earth's  forces.  Stephenson  replied,  ''  I  used  to  think  the  eye  of  a 
maiden  to  bring  her  lover  to  her  side  ;  but  I  now  place  tongue  power 
first,  even  before  my  own  locomotives." 

But  I  would  pass  on  to  that  which  is  in  all  our  minds  to-day,  the 
extension  and  development  of  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  by  means  of 
a  regular  Order  of  Preachers. 

I  would  face  this  part  of  my  subject  as  a  sincere  believer  in  the 
parochial  system,  and  as  one  who  realizes  the  enormous  amount  the 
Church  owes  to  the  parochial  clergy :  their  holy,  quiet,  unselfish  work 
will  never  be  fully  discovered  till  the  great  day  of  God ;  but  the  variety 
of  duties  expected  of  a  parish  priest  to-day  is  simply  ridiculous. 
Besides  being  priests,  pastors,  preachers,  editors  of  magazines,  and  club 
managers,  most  of  them  have  to  serve  tables  to  a  shameful  extent. 
How  can  you  expect  men  who  are  obliged  to  be  for  ever  worrying  their 
heads  over  money  matters  in  connection  with  churches,  mission  rooms, 
and  schools  to  be  able  to  make  their  pulpit  ministrations  what  they,  as 
much  as  their  people,  would  wish  them  to  be  ?  Three  or  four  sermons 
a  week  to  the  same  people  I  Think  what  that  means  in  a  little  village 
where  everybody  knows  everybody  else's  business,  and  a  great  deal 
more  too.  How  very  difficult  to  do  one's  duty  in  such  a  position.  John 
Wesley  used  to  say  that  if  he  were  confined  to  one  church  he  should 
preach  himself  and  his  whole  congregation  to  sleep  in  less  than  a  twelve- 
month. 

The  laity  are  sometimes  rather  impatient  when  listening  to  sermons, 
but  let  us  suppose  that  the  20,000  clergy  were  turned  out  to-morrow, 
and  20,000  laymen  were  turned  in,  and  told  to  preach  three  or  four 
original  sermons  a  week  to  the  same  congregation,  how  would  matters 
stand  ?  What  is  our  great  need,  then  ?  Is  it  not  far  more  specialization 
in  our  Church  work,  or,  to  use  a  physiological  expression,  we  need  an 
increased  differentiation  of  function. 

Surely  we  have  now  learned  to  trust  each  other  sufficiently  not  to 
allow  mere  party  prejudice  to  stop  us  in  what  ordinary  common  sense 
tells  us  ought  to  be  our  duty  as  a  Church.  We  must  face  the  plain  fact 
that  one  man  cannot  do  everything.  Into  whatever  realm  of  thought  or 
activity  we  look,  we  shall  see  that  differentiation  of  function  really 
means  progress.  Ix)ok,  for  instance,  at  biology.  We  begin  with  the 
lowest  forms  of  life ;  it  is  a  simple  cell  fulfilling  all  vital  functions — 
respiration,  assimilation,  excretion,  and  reproduction ;  we  end  with 
the  highest  forms  and  with  complex  organs  for  carrying  on  each  of 
these  functions. 

The  same  principle  is  seen  in  the  manifold  departments  of  man's 
work.  The  physician,  surgeon,  engineer,  and  manufacturer  have  each 
obtained  their  modern  triumphs  by  the  application  of  this  principle  of 
differentiation  of  function.  We  all  know  the  proverb,  **  Jack  of  all 
trades,  and  master  of  none."  The  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
sphere  of  Church  work  is  evident.  We,  of  course,  require  the  general 
worker.  With  soul  doctors  as  with  body  doctors  the  general  practitioner 
is  an  absolute  and  vital  necessity,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  every-day 
work  must  be  done  by  him,  but  we  need  specialists  as  well  in  several 
departments,  certainly  in  the  matter  of  preaching.     Would  that  the 
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Church  had  remembered  this  in  Wesley's  time.  The  epistles  of  S.  Paul 
seem  to  emphasize  this  point.  S.  Paul  speaks  of  the  ^'  ministries  "  and 
also  of  the  "gifts."  The  "ministries"  belong  to  the  regular  order, 
the  "  gifts  " — the  \apiapLaTa — flow  directly  from  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
individual,  not  according  to  any  law  known  to  us,  but  still  the  gifts  are 
to  be  claimed,  directed,  and  used  for  the  general  good  of  the  Church. 
The  late  Bishop  Wordsworth  used  to  think  that  the  neglect  of  this 
distinction  had  been  a  great  loss.  The  Prayer-book  has  certainly  pre- 
served to  us  the  idea  of  specialization  in  the  exercise  of  the  preaching 
office.  The  bishop  says  to  each  deacon  he  ordains,  '*Take  thou 
authority  to  read  the  Gospel  in  the  Church  of  God,  and  to  preach  the 
same,  if  thou  be  thereto  licensed  by  the  bishop  himself."  Of  course 
we  might  do  much  more  than  we  have  done  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  our  preaching  without  a  regular  Order  of  Preachers,  e,g.^  more  fre- 
quent exchange  of  pulpits,  some  clergyman  in  each  deanery  acting  as 
secretary  for  this  purpose,  and  arranging  details.  If  livings  changed 
hands,  as  a  general  rule,  say  every  ten  years,  hundreds  of  good  men, 
who  have  preached  themselves  threadbare  where  they  are,  would  do 
excellent  work  elsewhere.  But,  still,  I  believe  that  a  Preaching  Order, 
founded  by  proper  authority,  would  receive  from  the  great  majority  of: 
the  parochial  clergy  the  warmest  and  most  brotherly  welcome.  Mere 
partizans  would,  of  course,  shout  their  shibboleths.  It  makes  a  noise  ; 
it  is  for  some  a  short  cut  to  notoriety,  on  the  principle  that  it  requires 
fewer  gifts  to  serve  a  party  than  it  does  to  serve  a  kingdom,  but  to  those 
who  desire  not  to  talk,  but  to  work  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  among  men,  such  a  departure  seems  full  of  hopefulness. 

I  think  I  shall  carry  the  Congress  with  me  when  1  say  that  we  have 
talked  quite  enough  on  this  matter  ;  the  time  seems  to  have  come  for 
properly  authorized  action  as  a  Church.  I  know,  of  course,  it  is  a 
question  of  men  rather  than  methods,  and  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  future  of  the  movement  does  very  largely  depend  on  the 
methods  of  its  development.  If  the  methods  are  unwise  and  incon- 
siderate, the  men  will  never  be  heard  at  all,  and  will  be  unable  to 
justify  either  themselves  or  their  work.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not 
be  timid.  In  1887,  when  Mr.  Phelps,  the  American  Minister,  was 
leaving  England,  at  the  farewell  banquet  given  him  at  the  Mansion 
House,  he  said,  "The  man  who  makes  no  mistakes  usually  makes 
nothing  else.''  I  am  not  unaware,  then,  of  the  dangers  and  criticisms 
which  confront  such  efforts  as  these ;  but  criticisms  notwithstanding,  the 
effort  ought  to  be  made.  Mere  destructive  criticism  is  a  game  at  which 
any  shallow  or  cowardly  man  can  play.  It  is  easy  to  preach  caution 
from  the  shore  ;  it  is  easy  to  sit  on  a  gate  and  jump  on  the  winner  as 
he  passes,  and  this  has  too  often  been  the  characteristic  of  our  Church 
in  the  past.  But  to-day  we  need  leadership,  and  leadership  I  am  per- 
suaded we  shall  get.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  we  have  patience 
the  whole  movement  will  certainly  grow  (if  it  has  not  already  begun  to 
do  so)  out  of  the  Diocesan  Mission  movement  of  our  Church.  I  say 
advisedly  it  will  grtnv.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  principle  of  growth ; 
I  have  no  faith  in  rushing  things.  Review  briefly  what  I  have  called 
the  Diocesan  Mission  movement.  First,  we  had  individual  missioners, 
the  pioneers  of  the  movement ;  then  diocesan  mission  societies,  con- 
sisting of  volunteers.      The  next  step  was  the  appointment  by  the 
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'bishops  of  regular  diocesan  missioners,  and  now  we  have  the  further 
development  of  diocesan  colleges  of  clergy.  It  is  out  of  this  last  that 
I  believe  the  Preaching  Order  will  grow.  In  at  least  three  dioceses 
these  colleges  have  been  founded.  In  Salisbury,  in  our  own  diocese  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and,  lately,  in  Rochester  (under  the  personal 
charge  of  the  Suffragan  Bishop  of  South wark).  With  regard  to  our 
own  diocesan  college  at  Gloucester,  it  is  worked  on  the  lines  of  a 
clergy  house  :  everything  is  very  plain  and  simple  ;  we  have  our  little 
chapel,  our  library  and  lecture  room,  in  which  lay  preachers  (drawn 
from  almost  every  walk  in  life)  are  being  trained,  our  dining-room  and 
study- bedrooms  for  the  missioners,  as  well  as  a  guest  room  for  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese.  The  missioners  give  their  whole  time  to  the 
several  departments  of  our  work,  mission  work  proper  being  our  first 
care ;  and  associated  with  them  is  a  considerable  body  of  honorary 
missioners,  resident  and  beneficed  in  the  diocese,  and  carefully  selected 
on  account  of  their  ability  in  some  particular  department  of  mission 
work.  When  an  honorary  missioner  leaves  his  parish  for  mission  work 
embracing  one  or  two  Sundays,  we  send  one  of  the  college  clergy  (free 
of  charge)  to  his  parish. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  opens  up  great  possibilities.  It  is  a 
method  for  utilizing  the  varied  gifts  that  often  lie  almost  dormant  in  a 
diocese  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  an  incumbent  being  away  on  a 
Sunday.  It  is  also  a  means  of  gathering  together  a  staff  of  experts 
ready  to  help  in  the  development  of  the  various  branches  of  Church 
work — experts  who,  being  in  full  vital  connection  with  the  many-sided 
interests  of  Church  life,  are  able  to  avoid  that  one-sidedness  which  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  danger  of  the  specialist.  Many  an  incumbent  who 
would  not  face  a  new  parochial  departure  by  himself,  will  do  so  if  he 
knows  that  the  college  of  missioners  is  ready  to  help  him. 

But  experience  shows  that  we  want  something  more  than  this.  Some 
of  our  best  men  are  longing  for  a  stricter  life  than  the  ordinary  college 
provides,  and  a  fellowship  with  others  in  that  life.  The  best  plan  for 
meeting  this  that  I  have  yet  seen  is  contained  in  a  paper  written  by  one 
whom  it  is  my  privilege  to  have  working  with  me  (the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Sharpe),  and  marked  by  that  culture,  moderation,  and  good  sense  which 
distinguishes  all  he  does.  It  appeared  in  the  Newbery  House  Magazine 
for  October,  1889. 

What  I  would  venture  to  recommend,  then,  is  this  :  Let  a  branch 
house  or  college  be  founded  in  connection  with  the  chief  mission  col- 
lege, where,  while  the  members  should  still  help  in  diocesan  mission 
work,  a  stricter  life  (approved  by  the  bishop)  should  be  lived.  I  can 
see  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  carrying  this  out  in  a  manly,  robust,  and 
thoroughly  English  manner. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  men  differ,  and,  as  a  Church,  we  ought  to 
be  ready  to  provide  for  this.  As  the  Bishop  of  Chester  said,  when  this 
whole  question  was  being  advocated  some  time  ago  by  Archdeacon  Farrar 
and  others,  "  That  a  strict  community  life  has  much  to  say  for  itself 
on  economical,  sympathetic,  disciplinary,  and  enthusiastic  grounds." 
Nothing  will  equip  a  man  better  for  mission  work  than  a  life  of  quiet 
devotion  and  study,  coming  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  presence 
of  God  to  speak  to  the  people. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  four  things  are  vital  to  such  an  Order. 
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First  of  all  (while  I  would  not  bow  dowa  unduly  to  Mrs.  Grundy),  I 
think  we  should  show  the  greatest  consideration  towards  those  who  may 
not  be  able  to  conscientiously  go  with  us. 

Secondly,  the  Order  must  be  distinctly  diocesan,  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  bishop,  represented  in  the  details  of  the  work  either  by 
the  suffragan  bishop  (as  at  Rochester),  or  an  archdeacon  specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  or  a  canon  of  the  cathedral.  We  do  not  want 
a  repetition  of  the  old  struggle  between  the  secular  and  regular  clergy. 
You  cannot  have  two  captains  to  one  ship ;  if  two  people  have  to  ride 
on  one  horse  one  must  ride  behind.  Until  diocesan  action  can  be 
taken,  it  is  far  better  to  have  a  strong  centre  like  Cowley,  rather  than 
feeble  local  efforts ;  but  Cowley,  great  and  noble  as  many  of  us  think  it 
to  be,  does  not,  of  course,  commend  itself  to  all.  The  diocesan  basis 
would,  I  think,  command  the  wider  recognition. 

The  third  point  is,  that  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
Order  will  only  work  in  a  parish  if  invited  to  do  so  by  the  incumbent. 

And,  lastly,  in  matters  of  finance,  all  money  should  go  to  the  one 
general  fund  of  the  mission,  to  be  administered  by  trustees  or  a 
council,  and  the  amount  needed  for  expenses,  such  as  stores,  etc., 
paid  in  a  lump  sum  to  the  one  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Besides  the  outside  work  in  the  diocese,  the  training  of  graduates 
and  others  for  holy  orders  might  be  advantageously  entrusted  to  some 
resident  members  of  the  Order.  The  preachers,  by  their  simple  lives 
and  experience  in  methods  of  preaching  and  teaching,  would  certainly 
exert  an  influence  on  the  young  men  of  a  kind  much  needed  in  the 
clergy  of  to-day,  and  during  part  of  the  vacations  the  students  might 
profitably  accompany  the  preachers  on  their  journeys,  not  in  order  to 
help  them,  but  simply  to  get  an  insight  into  methods  of  work,  and  so 
save  their  training  from  becoming  merely  academic.  This  would  surely 
result  in  mutual  benefit  to  both  the  theological  and  mission  sides  of  our 
Church's  work. 

There  are  two  practical  matters  that  would  certainly  have  to  be  faced, 
(i)  The  question  of  the  habit  worn  by  members  of  the  Order. 
(2)  The  question  of  vows. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  I  would  suggest  that  the  academic 
dress :  gown,  cassock,  and  college  cap  would  meet  the  case.  Those  of 
us  who  have  served  as  clergy  in  university  towns  found  no  difficulty  in 
adopting  this  plan  in  the  streets.  The  cassock  only  might  be  used 
within  the  precincts  of  the  college  or  house.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  wise  and  considerate  solution  of  this  question  is  of  greater 
importance  at  the  present  moment  than  some  may  think. 

Then,  with  regard  to  vows— we  must  clear  the  air  of  prejudice — we 
have  them  already  (and  life  vows  too)  in  ordination  and  matrimony, 
and,  in  both  cases,  without  any  novitiate  whatever.  In  matrimony,  for 
instance,  neither  the  bride  nor  bridegroom  can  draw  back.  What  a 
disturbance  there  would  be  if  they  could.  I  do  not,  of  course,  for  a 
moment  advocate  celibacy  as  the  general  rule  of  the  Church.  All  we 
want  to  remember  is  that  there  must  be  room  for  all  in  these  matters. 
Let  there  be,  by  all  means,  a  testing  time,  say  five  years,  in  connection 
with  the  Order.  Surely  we  are  not  to  believe  that  foregoing  marriage 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  even  for  a  lifetime,  that  a  man  may  be 
freer  to  serve  God  and  his  fellow-creatures :  or  a  life  of  poverty  that  he 
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may  be  able  to  speak  out  to  rich  and  poor  alike  with  the  strength  of 
one  who  has  given  up  all  for  Christ's  sake :  or  a  life  of  obedience,  simply 
going  where  one  is  sent ;  surely  these  characteristics  can  never  be,  and 
ought  never  to  be,  the  exclusive  property  of  any  particular  party  in  the 
Church  of  God.  John  Bull  is  not  a  "  contemplative  "  gentleman,  and  if 
we  were  urging  a  ^*'  contemplative^^  Order,  John  Bull  would  laugh  us  to 
scorn,  and  tell  us  we  were  a  set  of  lunatics  ;  but  it  is  a  working  Order 
we  are  advocating ;  the  whole-heartedness  and  simplicity  of  the  work 
depending  on  the  -whole-heartedness  and  simplicity  of  the  life.  And  so 
I  believe  that  when  John  Bull  sees  men  denying  themselves  simply  for 
the  sake  of  ministering  to  others  in  this  way,  his  whole  heart  will  go 
out  to  them  in  honest  admiration  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  It  is  not 
shall  men  remain  unmarried,  poor  and  obedient,  simply  to  exhibit  their 
own  saintliness  ?  but  that  they  may  voluntarily  accept  a  life  based  on 
these  principles  in  order  that  they  may  gather  in  their  Master's  scattered 
sheep  the  better ;  it  is  simply  on  the  principle  of  the  Christ — **  For 
their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself." 

One  word  as  to  the  message  such  an  Order  would  deliver.  Certainly 
it  must  not  be  what  has  been  called  "  the  rattling  tongue  of  saucy  and 
audacious  eloquence  ;  "  it  must  rather  be  (as  the  Archbishop  told  us  at 
our  Missioners'  Conference  in  London)  "a  real  stand-up  fight  with 
Satan.'*  This  is  sorely  needed  in  town  and  country.  Yes,  real  destruc- 
Hve  work,  but  not  stopping  there ;  it  must  be  constructive  as  well,  on  the 
pattern  of  the  great  mission  of  the  Master  to  men — first,  '*  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil,"  and  then  "to  make  us  the  sons  of  God  and  heirs 
of  eternal  life  ;"  or,  as  I  heard  Father  Maturin  say  the  other  day,  "  You 
must  first  hatch  your  chick,  and  then  feed  him."  And  we  may  be 
quite  sure  of  this,  that  if  we  don^t  feed  him  somebody  else  very  soon 
will.  I  would  add,  let  the  message  ba  given  very  simply,  remembering 
that  *'  the  fellow  of  Billingsgate  cannot  always  understand  the  fellow  of 
Brazenose.'"*'  Brazenose  must  go  down  to  Billingsgate,  for  Billingsgate 
certainly  cannot  go  up  to  Brazenose. 

And,  lastly,  the  men — I  put  this  last  not  because  it  is  least,  but 
because  it  is  chiefest  of  all.  Certainly  the  Order  must  comprise  laymen 
as  well  as  clergymen.  The  Church  has  taught  us  to  pray  "that  every 
member  in  his  vocation  and  ministry  may  truly  and  godly  serve,"  but 
our  practice  and  our  prayers  have  too  often  been  at  variance.  We  need 
to  call  out  our  lay  brothers,  to  remind  them  of  their  vocation,  to  prepare 
them  for  their  work,  and  so  recognize  the  sacerdotalism  of  the  laity. 

What  must  be  the  characteristics  of  the  men,  then  ?  Of  course,  they 
must  be  gifted  as  preachers,  but  by  the  side  of  this  there  must  be  a 
sincere  love  of  souls,  as  well  as  a  distinct  vocation,  realizing  '*  that 
vocation  is  a  call  to  God,  not  merely  a  call  to  labour ;  not  regarding 
work  as  leading  us  to  God,  but  God  as  leading  us  to  our  work."t 

Next,  there  must  certainly  be  a  clear  grasp  of  the  truths  to  be  taught ; 
the  men  must  be  real  believers  in  the  fulness  of  the  teaching  of  their 
creed. 

We  need,  then,  a  very  race  of  prophets  and  apostles  for  this  task. 
There  must  be  something  of  the  life,  vigour,  and  courage  of  a  S.  John 
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the  Baptist  about  them— men  who  are  not  merely  popular  preachers,  but 
real  heroes,  and,  above  all,  trying  to  be  saints.  We  are  proud  to 
remember  how,  in  the  past,  ecclesiastics  have  spoken  out  fearlessly,  even 
before  kings,  but  to-day  we  need  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  masses 
of  the  people  are  the  kings,  and  that  they  have  faults,  as  well  as  the 
rich,  that  need  correction.  Neither  must  the  men  lose  their  heads  over 
what  are  called  great  occasions^  for  we  don't  know,  do  we,  when  an  occa- 
sion is  really  great.  The  preachers  must  never  let  people  be  able  to 
say,  **  Where  two  or  three  are  met  together  there  certainly  the  Master 
is  in  the  midst  of  them,  but  not  Mr.  So  and  So ;  he  must  have  his 
two  or  three  thousand  if  lie  is  to  be  there."  That  has  been  said, 
and  it  is  a  terrible  snare  and  an  awful  hindrance.  The  work,  then, 
in  the  tiny  village  must  be  as  thorough  as  in  the  great  centre  of 
]x>pulation. 

That  the  men  would  be  able  to  speak  out  far  more  plainly  than 
the  parish  priest  goes  without  saying ;  he  knows^  or  ought  to  try  and 
know,  everybody ;  sometimes  he  knows  too  much.  The  members  of 
the  Order  know  nobody,  and  this  is  an  enormous  advantage  in  a 
work  of  this  kind.  Sometimes  when  we  are  preaching  a  mission  the 
incumbent  is  anxious  to  tell  us  this  or  that  about  people,  but  our 
wisest  answer  is :  '*  I  much  prefer  to  know  nothing  about  anyone,  then  I 
can  feel  perfectly  free  to  say  what  I  like.*' 

Holy  simplicity  is,  then,  the  thing  we  want  in  the  men — simple 
lives,  simple  rooms,  simple  food — for  we  must  never  forget  the  teaching 
of  the  past,  that  directly  property  and  riches  came  to  the  old  Orders 
they  were  too  often  used  for  the  men  themselves  in  lordly  surroundings 
and  luxurious  banquetings  of  the  great,  and  their  influence  waned  at 
once.  The  motto  of  the  men  must  be  :  "  We  preach  not  ourselves,  but 
Ciirist  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  ourselves  your  servants,  for  Jesus'  sake." 

Ah  1  but  you  are  idealizing,  someone  will  say.  Where  are  the  men 
coming  from  of  the  type  you  suggest  ?  **  Coming  from  I "  I  think 
some  have  already  come.  The  movement  may  be  in  its  infancy,  but  it 
has  certainly  begun,  and  it  will  certainly  be  carried  through,  for  there  is 
no  such  word  as  failure  in  the  vocabulary  of  heaven. 

I  think  I  can  see  in  some  of  the  quiet  efforts  that  are  being  made 
to-day  the  elements  of  a  future  that  is  crowded  with  opportunity  of  the 
very  highest  service  to  our  Mother  Church.  That  the  men  who  are 
humbly  making  these  experiments  are  being  owned  and  trusted  by  all 
who  really  wish  well  to  Zion,  is  as  manifest  as  a  thing  can  be.  I  would 
say,  then,  as  a  last  word,  don't  try  to  hurry  on  this  movement  too 
much :  learn  to  wait ;  it  is  the  lesson  of  Pentecost,  a  hard  lesson  for 
some  to  learn.  With  a  world  lying  in  wickedness,  why  may  we  not 
rush  in  and  grapple  at  once  with  its  problems,  its  difficulties,  its  sorrows, 
and  its  sins  ?  But  God  seems  to  say,  '*  Wait  till  ye  be  endued  with  power 
from  on  high."  As  the  great  scholar-bishop,  under  whom  it  is  my 
privilege  to  serve,  said  the  other  day  at  the  consecration  of  S.  Raphael's, 
Bristol — '*  Take  an  old  man's  counsel.  Progress  there  must  be  in  all 
things,  but  progress  should  be  slow  and  well  considered.  I  see  in 
many  quarters  rather  too  abrupt  procedures.  We  must  avoid  jumps 
in  our  progress  ;  it  is  better  to  move  on  cautiously,  reverently,  humbly, 
and  heartily,  then  all  will  be  well."  If  a  Preaching  Order  is  founded 
on  these  principles,  the  members  of  which  should  go  from  parish  to 
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parish  in  a  spirit  of  wise  and  brotherly  consideration,  I  do  not  think 
for  a  single  moment  that  the  stewards  of  the  Lord's  treasury  will  allow 
it  to  be  checked  in  its  great  work  for  lack  of  funds. 


ADDRESSES. 

The  Right  Rev.  Wm.  Walsham  How,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Wakefield. 

EvKR  since  I  undertook  to  write  a  paper  on  this  subject  I  have  been  wondering  why 
I  did  so,  for  to  say  anything  new  jrtx>ut  preaching  "  passes  the  wit  of  man  "  (to  use  a 
classical  expression).  And  there  is  a  preliminary  difficulty.  Who  is  one  to  address  ? 
There  are  both  laity  and  clergy  here,  and  to  talk  to  the  laity  would  not  do  much  good, 
for  they  have  not  many  opportunities  of  teaching  the  clergy  how  to  preach.  I  know 
they  are  rather  fond  of  criticizing,  but  then  the  preacher  seldom  gets  the  benefit  of 
hearing  their  criticisms.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  talk  to  the  clergy,  the  laity  would 
naturally  say  I  was  forgetting  them,  and  would  tell  me  I  might  find  more  fitting 
opportunities  for  instructing  the  clergy.  Well,  I  must  get  on  as  well  as  I  can,  and  I 
must  plead  with  our  lay  friends  to  bear  with  me  if  my  counsels  rather  touch  the 
clergy,  for  I  do  not  see  how  this  is  to  be  helped. 

Now  there  are  a  good  many  styles  of  preaching,  and  it  may  clear  the  ground  a 
little  if  I  try  to  describe  some  of  these.  First,  there  is  the  sesquipedalian  style,  in 
which  very  big  words  are  used  to  conceal  very  little  thoughts,  or  perhaps  no  thoughts 
at  all.  These  very  big  words  do  no  doubt  at  times  inspire  a  certain  amount  of  awe,  like 
an  imitation  ghost ;  but  they  are  so  tall  that,  even  if  there  is  some  living  thing  behind 
them,  little  people,  even  on  tip-toe,  cannot  see  over  them.  Secondly,  there  is  the 
wishy*washy  style  (one  of  the  commonest),  with  nothing  to  strike  anyone,  a  sort  of 
mild  religion-and-water  effusion  ;  perhaps  '*  a  few  texts  floating  here  and  there  in  the 
turbid  wash  of  your  own  feeble  fancies,"  as  Bishop  Wilberforce  once  characterized  a 
sermon.  The  worst  is,  some  men  are  wishy-washy  themselves,  and  then  what  can 
you  expect?  Thirdly,  there  is  the  pyrotechnic  style,  which  has  the  merit  of  keeping 
you  awake;  all  sparkle  and  crackers,  blazing  away  with  brilliant  metaphors  and 
illustrations,  but,  when  all  is  over,  leaving  you  only  something  like  the  case  of  an 
extinct  Katharine  wheel,  hollow,  useless,  and  with  a  faint  odour  of  gunpowder. 
The  sermon  has  gone  off,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  Fourthly,  there  is  the  anecdotal 
style,  teeming  with  little  stones,  some  of  which  were  once  good  enough,  but  have 
rather  gone  bad  by  keeping,  and  others  of  which  are  not  much  to  the  point,  if  there 
is  any  point,  and  give  an  impression  that  the  preacher,  not  having  much  to  say, 
thinks  telling  a  story  a  good  way  of  filling  up  the  time,  in  the  same  way  that  feeble 
Sunday  school  teachers  spend  much  of  their  time  in  reading  good  little  novelettes  to 
their  classes.  Fifthly,  there  is  the  sentimental  style,  flowery  (the  flowers  generally 
artificial),  emotional,  poetical,  so  far  as  it  is  poetical  to  interlard  your  discourse  with 
little  verses  of  hymns  and  poems,  in  which  rhyme  is  of  more  account  than  reason. 
This  style  is  sometimes  admired  by  young  women  of  circumscribed  education. 
Sixthly,  there  is  the  mellifluous  style,  in  which  a  calm,  even,  unbroken  flow  of  gently 
soothing  language  tempts  the  spirit  to  quiescence  and  the  eyelids  to  deflection.  One 
does  so  long  for  a  stumble  or  a  stop.  Someone  says  there  is  great  merit  in  a  pause, 
and  certainly  this  paregoric  mellifluousness  is  simply  horrible.  No  word  is  emphatic. 
Doctrine  and  exhortation,  warning  and  illustration,  all  flow  on  with  a  soft,  dreamy 
babble,  before  which  all  ordinary  powers  of  human  wakefulness  fail.      Such  sermons 
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are  like  the  roll  of  ribbon  a  draper  will  produce.  You  can  run  off  one  yard,  two 
yards,  three  yards,  just  as  you  wish.  It  is  all  the  same,  and  it  does  not  matter  where 
you  cut  it.  Now  I  have  heard  sermons  in  all  these  styles,  and  the  remembrance  of 
them  fills  me  with  unbounded  sympathy  for  those  of  the  laity  who  are  condemned  to 
Ibten  Sunday  by  Sunday  to  any  one  of  these  styles,  and  have  not  even  the 
alleviation  of  variety,  as  I  have  had.  Many  things  are  learnt  from  their  opposites, 
and  that  is  the  use  I  would  fain  hope  may  be  made  of  my  enumeration  of  styles 
which  do  not  seem  to  me  to  embody  the  ideal  of  preaching. 

But  we  must  turn  from  the  negative  to  the  positive,  and  if  we  do  not  care  for  the 
various  types  of  sermons  I  have  spoken  of,  see  if  we  can  arrive  at  any  high  and  worthy 
conception  of  a  good  and  true  sermon. 

Now  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  rules,  counsels,  and  exhortations,  addressed  to  the 
preacher  are  productive  of  great  results.  What  one  really  wants  is  to  get  the  preacher 
into  the  spirit  of  the  matter,  and  the  state  of  mind  which  can  preach*  As  long  as 
preaching  is  a  mere  duty,  or,  worse  still,  a  painful,  tedious,  and  unwelcome  duty,  I 
am  afraid  listening  to  the  sermons  will  be  no  less  a  painful,  tedious,  and  unwelcome 
duty.  But  once  get  the  preaching  to  be  the  issue  of  a  living  sympathy  with  the 
hearer,  a  speaking  because  the  preacher  has  something  he  wants  to  say  to  the 
particular  people  whom  he  addresses,  an  overflow  of  his  own  full  heart,  and  you  have 
got  at  the  secret.  Sympathy  is  worth  all  the  rules  and  advice  in  the  world.  If  I 
were  to  give  one  rule  to  cover  all,  I  should  say  to  the  preacher,  *'  Put  yourself  in  your 
hearer's  place.'  Oh,  if  only  one  could  get  at  the  real  thoughts  and  feelings  of  one's 
hearers  I  There  they  sit,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  What  do  they 
want?  What  are  they  feeling?  What  are  they  thinking  about?  Or  are  they 
wanting  nothing,  feeling  nothing,  and  thinking  about  nothing  ?  What  has  been 
their  soul's  history?  What  are  their  main  temptations,  difficulties,  perplexities? 
Have  they  doubts  about  the  whole  question  of  religion  ?  Do  they  pray  ?  Do  they 
want  to  learn?  Do  they  want  to  live  better  lives?  Are  any  of  them  playing  the 
hypocrite— decent  in  outward  observance,  slaves  to  secret  sin  ?  These  are  the  sort 
of  questions  one  would  so  like  to  get  answers  to  in  order  to  speak  some  helpful  words  of 
guidance,  instruction,  warning,  or  encouragement. 

Well,  a  true  pastor,  one  who  is  constant  in  parochial  visitation,  one  who  really 
knows  his  people,  will  soon  learn  some  of  these  things,  and  some  of  them  I  think  he 
can  learn  pretty  successfully  by  looking  into  his  own  heart.  And  so  I  accept  two 
opposite  counsels,  as  both  good  and  true,  and  each  complementary  of  the  other.  One 
counsel  says.  Learn  what  to  preach  by  what  you  find  out  in  pastoral  visiting ;  and 
another  says,  Learn  what  to  preach  by  what  you  find  out  in  thinking  of  your  own 
spiritual  needs.  Both  are  right.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  preach  just  what  the 
people  most  want  to  hear  about  and  to  be  instructed  in,  but  I  think  I  shall  do  that 
best  if,  after  ascertaining  what  they  really  care  about  by  familiar  intercourse  with 
them,  I  then  draw  on  my  own  experience,  and,  without  talking  about  m]rself,  give  to 
all  my  teaching  the  reality  which  comes  from  self-knowledge. 

Now  I  can  quite  imagine  some  to  be  thinking.  Surely  we  want  to  teach  our  people, 
and  to  give  them  clear  and  definite  instruction  in  the  great  truths  revealed  to  us,  and 
which  we  are  bound  to  deliver  to  them  as  they  have  been  committed  to  us.  This  is 
qoite  true,  and  it  at  once  sets  before  us  the  double  use  and  purpose  of  preaching, 
which  is  first  to  teach,  and,  secondly,  to  exhort.  No  doubt  in  what  I  have  said  so 
far  I  have  been  mainly  thinking  of  the  second  use  of  preaching.  I  have,  in  short, 
put  it  first,  and  for  this  reason,  namely,  that  unless  a  preacher  wins  the  confidence 
and  touches  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  first,  they  are  not  very  likely  to  accept  meekly  and 
II 
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trustfully  his  dogmatic  teaching.  But  let  me  say  a  few  words  on  this  latter  point. 
Of  course  thei  e  must  be  plain  and  definite  instruction.  I  know  how  our  people  value 
real  teaching  in  sermons.  I  do  not  think  our  lay  friends  will  be  offended  if  I  say 
that  real  teaching  is  very  greatly  needed  ;  and  this  not  by  the  poor  and  ignorant 
alone,  but  quite  as  much  by  the  rich  and  cultured.  They  have  for  the  most  part 
learnt  but  little  definite  Church  doctrine.  Liook  at  our  ordinary  well-educated  layman. 
One  hopes  there  was  some  little  teaching  at  home  in  childhood  ;  there  was  probably  a 
little  more  at  a  preparatory  school ;  and  then  a  good  deal  less  at  a  public  school ;  and 
then  most  likely  no  more.  I  am  not  crying  down  public  schools.  I  think  they  form  a 
very  high  type  of  character,  but  they  cannot  do  much  in  the  way  of  definite  dermatic 
teaching.  Is  it  strange  that  there  should  be  a  good  deal  of  ignorance  of  very  primary 
truths  ?  Perhaps  Church  High  Schools  for  girls  do  more ;  at  least  I  know  some  that 
do.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  clergy  take  a  great  deal  too  much  for  granted.  I  am 
quite  sure  we  use  freely  a  vocabulary  of  religious  words  unexplained,  every  one  of 
which  would  make  the  subject  of  a  thorough  systematic  instruction.  I  have  constantly 
found  boys  and  girb  who  have  been  educated  in  our  National  Schools  able  to  give  far 
more  intelligent  answers  to  questions  put  to  them  in  preparation  for  Confirmation 
than  were  given  by  those  of  a  higher  social  class ;  and  this  because  they  had  been 
taught  more  systematically  in  school.  So  I  do  think  we  want  special  words  and 
subjects  simply  and  fully  explaining,  and  that  we  must  not  take  for  granted  that  the 
words  so  familiar  to  the  preacher  always'  convey  the  meaning  he  supposes  them  to 
bear  to  the  hearer.  And  then  I  would  plead  for  more  expository  preaching.  I  am 
sure  the  conventional  text,  perhaps  little  more  than  a  motto,  is  often  a  mistake.  The 
context  is  forgotten,  and  probably  would  greatly  modify  the  meaning,  and  the  general 
line  of  the  argument  of  the  whole  passage  is  unt bought  of.  Nothing  is  more 
wholesome  than  an  occasional  course  of  sermons  on  some  one  Book  or  Epistle.  If 
the  preacher  knows  it  well  himself  he  ought  not  to  find  it  difficult  to  make  it 
interesting  to  his  hearers  ;  and  expository  preaching  has  this  one  great  merit,  namely, 
that  it  brings  out  in  turn  various  subjects  and  aspects  of  religion  which  the  preacher 
might  easily  overlook  or  pass  by  if  he,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  selected  a 
separate  text  and  subject  for  each  sermon. 

And  now,  granting  to  the  full  the  great  importance  of  definite  instruction  as  one 
end  and  aim  of  preaching,  I  must  revert  for  a  moment  to  what  I  said  at  first,  and 
affirm  my  conviction  that  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  the  moral  and  practical 
issues  in  the  lives  of  men,  the  spiritual  forces  which  pass  from  soul  to  soul,  that  these 
are  a  no  less  important  element  in  preaching.  Dr.  Bright,  in  his  *'  Lives  of  Three 
Great  Fathers "  (p.  62),  says,  "  The  three  gifts  which  make  a  great  preacher  in  all 
times  and  countries  are,  the  sympathy  which  can  move  and  lift  the  hearers,  the 
insight  into  spiritual  facts  which  can  present  them  as  luminous  realities,  and  the 
enthusiasm  for  a  sacred  cause  which  can  fire  the  soul  with  a  congenial  devotion." 
It  is  true ;  and,  oh,  if  only  this  sympathy,  this  spiritual  insight,  this  enthusiasm 
could  be  taught  and  acquired  at  will,  what  a  grand  thing  it  would  be  ! 

Well,  we  cannot  all  be  great  and  gifted  preachers,  but  perhaps  some  might  be 
better  preachers  than  they  are.  Meanwhile,  I  hope  the  laity  will  be  kind  and  bear 
with  us.  I  do  think  we  are  improving ;  and  I  will  end  with  George  Herbert's  well- 
known  lines : — 

*'  The  worst  speak  something  good  :  if  all  want  sense, 
God  takes  a  text,  and  preacheth  patience." 
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The  Very  Rev.  G.  A.  CuADWiCK,  D.D.,  Dean    of  Armagh. 

Advancing  on  the  foundation  that  has  now  been  made  so  plain  for  us — the  idea  of 
what  preaching  ought  to  be — let  me  consider  the  question  how  far  the  initiation  of  a 
Preaching  Order  will  really  help  to  raise  the  dead  level  of  the  pre'aching  of  the  country. 
I  offer  myself  as  a  fine  specimen  of  the  very  worst  style  of  speaking  on  a  subject  of 
the  sort,  that  is,  the  style  of  the  man  who  thinks  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  the  man  who  neither  blesses  at  all  nor  curses  at  all,  but 
who  has  quite  an  English  faith  in  the  virtues  of  cold  water,  and  believes  that  nothing 
that  is  really  healthy  will  be  the  worse  for  a  douche  of  it.  I  propose  to  subject  to  that 
process  some  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  two  able  and  eloquent  papers  we  have 
heard  to-day,  and  I  will  b^in  by  challenging  a  scientific  illustration.  It  is  true  that 
beings  rise  in  nobility  according  to  the  differentiation  of  function,  but  this  means  the 
giving  of  many  functions  to  one  individual,  and  I  fail  to  see  in  it  an  argument  for  found- 
ing a  new  order  with  almost  only  one  function,  and  for  cutting  away  in  the  same  degree 
oDe  function  from  the  mass  of  the  clergy  of  the  country.  But  yet  I  would  not  be 
taken  for  one  moment  to  deny  the  immense  advantage  there  might  be  in  calling  on 
&ome  of  our  best  preachers  to  preach  only.  There  is  one  obvious  fact,  that  many 
clergymen  are  poor  indeed  in  what  is  called  their  pastoral  functions  (though  I  hold 
that  preaching  is  a  pastoral  function),  being  so  shy,  so  awkward,  so  cold  in  manner 
when  they  go  about  a  parish,  and  yet  so  curiously  inspired  when  they  are  face  to  face 
with  a  multitude,  that  you  seem  to  feel  more  or  less  as  though  they  had,  in  fact,  only 
one  calling,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  say  to  them,  '*  Give  us  all  you  can  of 
that."  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  those  curious  matters  referred  to  in  the  first 
paper.  They  were  certainly  a  reason  for  not  asking  such  men  to  preach,  but  they 
were  a  reason  for  a  great  deal  more. 

We  are  told  that  a  clergyman  can  hardly  expect  that  his  assumption  of  Church 
vestments  on  Sunday  can  so  differentiate  him  from  the  week-day  friend  of  the  dinner 
table  and  the  tennis  court  as  to  give  him  all  the  influence  and  authority  that  he 
ought  to  exercise  in  holy  things.  I  agree  with  that  altogether,  but  I  say  that  even 
that  gentleman  has  unquestionably  been  bidden  to  feed  the  flock.  Now  it  seems 
that  he  is  not  feeding  them  during  the  week,  and  that  what  is  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  ordinary  friend  of  the  dinner  table  and  the  tennis  court — if  be  is  to  have 
anything  to  distinguish  him  at  all — is  to  be  put  upon  him  the  sacred  vestments. 
But  I  hold  that  the  richest  or  the  plainest  vestments  will  be  much  more  sanctified 
hy  the  office  of  the  man,  than  the  man  or  the  office  will  be  sanctified  by  what  you 
wrap  round  him.  And  if  a  man  has  not  been  a  witness  for  God  in  the  parish, 
and  if,  therefore,  he  is  not  to  be  a  witness  for  God  in  the  pulpit  either,  what  is 
left?  Clearly,  the  cure  for  that  man's  disease  is  not  a  preaching  order,  not  the 
bringing  in  of  a  stranger  to  supply  his  lack  of  service ;  he  must  be  either  converted 
or  officially  annihilated.  But  a  reason  why  we  should  have  some  men  set  apart  as 
preachers,  is  the  enormous  range  of  subjects  which  the  questioning  intelligence  of 
the  English  nation  requires  that  the  pulpit  should  sometimes  deal  with.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  questions  for  specialists — political  and  social  as  well  as  scientific  and  critical — 
that  onght  to  be  dealt  with  sometimes  in  your  English  pulpits,  because  your  people 
know  a  great  deal  about  them,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  really  knowing 
them.  They  know  enough  to  judge  whether  the  person  addressing  them  understands 
what  he  is  talking  about ;  and  when  they  are  bidden  to  accept  as  the  only  orthodoxy 
lome  poor  reproduction  of  some  one-sided  article  written  in  blinkers,  they  go  out  of 
church  oomphuning  tliat  they  have  listened  to  one  of  those  sermons  that  they  can 
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never  again  hope  to  have  the  happiness  of  forgetting.  The  subjects  require  a 
specialist,  and  yet  the  people  want  to  know  about  them,  and  ought  to  know  about 
them.  I  will  tell  you  why  they  ought  to  know.  Because  there  is  no  heresy  of  our 
century  more  pestilent  than  the  notion  that  because  the  poor  ought  to  have  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them,  therefore  no  other  class  ought  to  have  the  Gospel  so 
preached  as  to  meet  its  questionings  and  desires.  '*  The  poor  have  the  Gospel 
preached  to  them."  Yes ;  but  when  those  words  were  spoken  they  meant  "  even 
the  poorest.*'    I  say  they  ought  to  mean  "even  the  richest." 

The  specialist  himself  is  the  better  for  being  a  specialist,  because  there  is  no  function 
which  is  not  strengthened  in  a  man  who  is  devoted  to  that  speciality.  It  is  so  in 
every  walk  of  life,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  rope-dancing  to  cajoling  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  man  who  gives  himself  to  a  thing  as  a  specialist  will  do 
it  better  than  another  man,  and  if  you  can  find  people  capable  of  treating  great 
subjects  greatly,  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to  enable  them  to  devote  the  practice 
of  a  life  to  grappling  with  our  profound  and  awful  problems  of  to-day,  as  ihey  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  pulpits  of  our  land.  But  the  present  proposal  goes  much 
farther.  The  Reader  of  the  first  paper  tells  us  that  there  are  23,000  preachers  in 
England,  and  that  the  preaching  is  so  bad  that  you  ought  to  begin  by  setting  aside 
4,000  specialists  in  a  preaching  order — that  is  to  say,  that  you  should  infuse  into  the 
preaching  of  England  a  new  tincture  of  one-fifth.  I  really  wish  to  know  whether  the 
preaching  of  the  country  would  not  be  better  helped  by  relieving  the  pastorate  all 
over  the  country  of  one-fifth  of  its  burden.  If  it  were  possible  to  pay  4,000  extra 
clergy,  and  in  so  doing  to  build  for  them  colleges,  might  not  that  amount  of  capital 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  burden  of  those  secular  tasks  of  which  you  have  heard  so 
often,  do  a  great  deal  more  for  the  clergy  in  uplifting  the  level  of  the  average 
preaching  power  in  England.  I  apprehend  that  even  some  mischief  as  well  as  good 
might  result  from  the  institution  of  a  preaching  order.  I  think  there  is  many  a  con- 
gregation that  would  become  discontented.  I  heard  not  very  long  ago  of  a  clergyman, 
after  a  mission,  meeting  with  a  troublesome  layman,  and  saying  to  him,  '*  What  a 
good  time  we  have  had.  I  hope  it  will  do  us  good."  "  Oh  yes,  sir,"  said  the 
layman  eagerly,  *'  I  hope  it  will  do  us  all  good,  for,  allow  me  to  tell  you,  we  do  not 
intend  to  be  content  any  longer  with  the  sort  of  preaching  we  have  been  put  off  with." 
That  is  a  danger.     There  is  a  danger  of  a  false  ideal  of  what  preaching  ought  to  be. 

The  Bishop  of  Wakefield  has  put  the  true  ideal  before  us — the  ideal  of  a  man  who 
knows  his  people,  who  speaks  tQ  them  out  of  his  experience,  and  from  his  heart  10 
their  hearts.  It  is  in  the  prison,  in  the  sick-room,  in  the  chambers  of  bereavement, 
at  workmen's  classes,  and  elsewhere,  that  questions  are  asked  out  of  which  our  best 
and  most  practical  sermons  are  born.  What  clergyman  is  there  who  does  not  go 
home  time  after  time  and  jot  down  in  his  note  book  for  future  use,  after  months,  it 
may  be,  of  ripening,  a  subject  that  has  been  suggested  to  him  in  incidental  conversa- 
tion  with  some  illiterate  man  or  woman  ?  If  we  are  to  have  a  preacher  coming  down 
among  us,  knowing  nothing  about  us,  talking  about  what  is  called  the  higher  and 
broader  study  of  human  nature,  which  means,  I  suppose,  a  study  of  commentaries  on 
Shakespeare,  and  such  like  things,  I  think  we  should  have  an  ideal  of  preaching 
by-and-by  far  more  false  than  the  ideal  of  an  old  lady,  who  said  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
a  clergyman's  wife,  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Green,  we  shall  miss  your  dear  husband  very  much. 
We  shall  miss  his  little  sermons,  too,  for  you  know,  Mrs.  Green,  intellect  is  not  what 
is  wanted  in  the  pulpit."  I  have  just  three  points  I  wish  to  mention  before  conclud- 
ing. The  first  is  that  you  are  letting  off  the  clergy  too  easily  with  your  preaching 
order..  They  must  not  be  relieved  of  the  burden  which  lies  upon  them  before  God. 
It  is  their  business  to  preach  the  Gospel.     The  greatest  preacher  of  the  Gospel  that 
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ever  lived,  was  that  man  upon  whom,  in  addition  to  preaching,  there  lay  the 
care  of  all  the  Chnrches.  Is  there  any  man  who  will  say  that  the  burden  of 
his  secular  demands  in  this  day  of  ours  is  greater  than  the  burden  that  weighed 
down,  but  could  not  crush,  the  mighty  heart  of  Paul?  Secondly,  you  let  the 
laity  off  too  easily  also.  It  is  true  that  the  clergy  of  England,  and  for  a  totally 
different  reason  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  are  overburdened  with  secular  and  other 
occupations.  It  is  true  in  England,  because  you  have  a  people  who  demand,  and 
who  do  not  pay  for  extra  services  ;  for  if  in  any  parish  there  is  such  a  demand  for 
services  as  monopolizes  the  whole  day  of  a  man  who  ought  to  give  some  of  his  time  to 
study  and  to  preaching,  there  ought  to  be  another  man  there,  and  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  special  preacher  ought  to  be  to  tell  the  people  that. 

Lastly,  you  are  letting  off  the  Universities  too  easily.  The  first  Speaker  said,  and 
very  wisely  said.  Why  should  there  not  be  special  lectureships  and  chairs  of  preaching 
for  the  training  of  aspirants  to  this  order  ?  True  ;  but  why  should  not  this  training 
be  given  to  all  the  aspirants  to  the  order  of  the  sacred  ministry  ?  Why  should  it  be 
the  fact,  as  I  firmly  believe  it  is  the  fact,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  trained  parsons  of 
the  Church  when  they  first  enter  the  pulpit  have  no  definite  idea  of  how  they  ought 
to  have  gone  about  the  work  of  preparing  the  sermon  they  are  to  preach  ?  And  those 
of  us  who  had  formed  a  conception  often  had  a  very  false  notion  indeed.  My  own 
belief  was  that  a  sermon  ought  to  consist  of :  first  an  exordium,  at  the  other  end  a 
peroration,  and  that  between  those  two  there  ought  to  be  exposition,  then  demon- 
stration, and  then  persuasion,  and  I  was  at  my  wit's  end  to  find  room  for  all  of  them. 
It  took  me  years  to  find  out  a  more  excellent  way,  and  that  was  to  do  what  I  have 
tried  to  do  to-day — first,  to  find  something  to  say,  and  then  to  bring  it  out  anyhow. 


The    Rev.    Arthur    C.   A.    Hall,   Mission    Priest   of  the 
Society   of  S.   John    the   Evangelist,    Cowley. 

Following  an  Irish  Dean  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted,  without  introducing  politics, 
to  use,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  political  phrase  with  which  we  have  been  made  sadly 
familiar  in  the  past  few  months.  I  use  it  to  illustrate  the  subject  before  us,  and 
especially  that  part  of  the  subject  with  which  I  suppose  I  am  expected  more  especially 
to  deal.  We  have  become  very  familiar  with  an  omnes  omnia  clause.  That  is  supposed  to 
convey  the  idea  that  all  persons  of  a  certain  class  are  to  be  entitled  to  treat  of,  and 
to  vote  on,  all  kinds  of  subjects,  whatever  may  be  their  special  qualification,  or  their 
absence  of  qualification,  or  of  particular  interest  in  these  subjects.  The  omnes  omnia 
clause  did  not,  I  believe,  commend  itself  at  all  generally  to  the  common-sense  of  the 
English  people,  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  the  Irish  people.  However,  there  is 
an  unwritten  custom,  which  is  sometimes  worse  than  a  positive  enactment,  of  a 
corresponding  character  with  regard  to  Church  ministrations.  The  Church  of  England 
has  been  apt  to  expect  of  all  her  clergymen  a  facility  in  every  department  of 
ministerial  work.  Just  look  at  the  advertisements,  for  instance,  for  curates  which 
appear  in  the  Guardian  newspaper.  See  there  what  is  wanted — a  "  good  all  round 
man,"  and  it  is  *'  a  good  all  round  man  "  who,  on  his  part,  frequently  offers  himself  for 
the  vacancy.  Of  course  he  must  fulfil  the  precepts,  he  must  be  able  to  conduct  the 
services  ;  very  likely  also  it  is  required  that  he  should  sing,  and  perhaps  be  able  to 
tndn  the  choir ;  he  must  be  a  good  parish  visitor,  and  an  adept  at  organizing  guilds 
and  clubs,  and  in  dealing  with  all  sorts  of  parochial  machinery,  which  becomes  more 
and  more  intricate,  wheels  within  wheels,  until  one  sometimes  begins  to  fear  that  the 
spirit  of  the  living  creature  may  not  be  in  the  wheels.  Then  he  is  expected  to  be  excellent 
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at  schools,  and  an  acceptable  preacher.  Beyond  these  precepts  come  counsels  of  perfec- 
tion ;  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be  a  good  temperance  orator,  and  an  adept  at  establish- 
inf;  and  organizing  social  gatherings  for  the  young  people.  He  must,  in  short,  be  a  "  good 
all  round  man."  When  all  this  is  required  of  the  clergyman,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
every  department  of  his  duties  will  be  very  satisfactorily  fulfilled.  While  the  Churdi 
of  England  expects  all  her  clergymen  to  do  everything,  she  must  not  be  surprised  if 
•some  duties  are  nut  very  perfectly  discharged  ;  and  that  is  my  ground  for  advocating 
«  class  of  special  preachers,  not  to  supersede,  but  to  supplement,  the  local  pastors. 
'We  don't  want  so  much  of  the  omnes  omnia  clause.  There  are  diversities  of  gifts 
committed  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  to  be  called  forth  in  the  English  Church. 
There  are  apostles  to  rule  ;  there  arc  prophets — seers  of  divine  things — who  are  to 
proclaim  truth  from  a  high  and  exalted  stand]>oint ;  there  are  evangelists,  to  go 
forth  as  missionaries  at  home  and  abroad — these  are  the  special  preachers  ;  and  there 
are  ordinary  pastors  and  teachers.  These  gifts  are  not  in  the  least  in  antagonism  ooe 
to  the  other.  There  is  no  room  for  jealousy  or  rivalry.  Everything  is  bestowed  for 
the  common  good,  and  the  promotion  of  the  common  cause. 

This  side  of  the  subject  has  been  a  good  deal  dwelt  upon  ;  but  there  is  another 
objection  to  the  omnes  omnia  clause  on  which  I  should  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment. 
It  has  not  only  its  active  side — for  the  clergyman  to  do  everything  else,  and  to  preacfa» 
and  preach  constantly — but  it  has  it  passive  side  with  reference  to  the  congregation. 
Whenever  Christian  people  go  to  church  in  England — on  a  Sunday  at  any  rate — they 
are  supposed  to  have  presented  to  them  all  the  religious  functions  at  once.  I  wish  to 
advocate  the  experiment  to  be  more  frequently  tried  of  separating  preaching  and 
pra3ring.  Do  not  let  sermons  always  come  at  the  end  of  a  long  service ;  let  the 
sermons  sometimes  come  at  the  beginning  to  win  people  to  prayer.  The  sermon  is 
only  prescribed  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
always  for  the  ordinary  parochial  pastor  to  instruct  his  people.  But  at  other  times  of 
the  day,  and  on  other  occasions,  sermons  are  not  prescribed.  Here  is  room  for 
freedom.  Why  not  after  evensong  has  been  said  or  sung  ring  a  bell,  and  let  people 
who  have  performed  their  religious  duties  leave,  if  they  wish  to,  while  others  may 
come  in  and  be  taught  and  exhorted  until  they  have  gained  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  the  Church  ?  Perhaps  some  clergyman  may  think  no  one  would  come  to 
sermons  under  these  circumstances.  You  may  depend  upon  it  people  will  come  and 
listen  if  there  is  anything  worth  listening  to.  Give  it  a  trial.  The  plan  succeeds 
admirably  at  missions  and  in  special  addresses  to  men.  Above  all,  let  the  poor  little 
choir  boys  depart  in  peace.  Then  you  can  end  the  service  with  a  congregatioDal 
hymn,  and,  if  you  like,  an  extempore  prayer. 

I  think,  then,  that  the  omnes  omnia  clause  does  pot  work  satisfactorily  with  regard 
either  to  the  preacher  or  to  the  congregation.    Therefore  I  plead  for  special  preachers 
for  special  purposes,  and  on  special  occasions,  not  to  supersede,  but  to  supplement 
and  balance  the  ordinary  work  of  the  parochial  clergy.    That  is  what  I  advocate. 
See  some  advantages  there  may  be  in  the  plan.     There  is  a  need  for  dealing  with 
special  subjects  by  men  specially  trained  for  the  work,  and  possessing  the  requisite 
natural  gifts.    Scepticism  is  aggressive,  and  to  meet  it  the  Church  must  be  aggressive, 
too.     We  must  not  be  content  with  preaching  in  our  churches  to  congregations  of 
believers  ;  we  must  go  out  into  the  town  halls  and  lecture  rooms,  and  meet  the  sceptic 
and  secularist  on  his  own  ground.     We  must  go  forth  and  meet  him  in  Victoria  and 
Hyde  Parks,  and  whatever  places  corresponding  with  these  you  have  in  Birmingham. 
Deal  with  his  objections ;  upset  them  if  we  can.     We  must  let  him  see  that  we  take 
him  upon  his  own  ground,  and  deal  fairly  and  honestly  with  his  intellectual  difficulties, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  have  in  reserve  appeals  to  his  conscience  and  his  heart. 
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For  this  work  you  must  have  men  specially  fitted  and  trained.  An  ordinary  pastor 
cannot  be  up  in  all  the  subjects  with  which  there  is  need  to  deal.  There  must  be 
special  preachers  and  teachers  for  special  purposes.  Of  course  the  Canons  of  our 
cathedrals  can  do  something  in  this  way,  and  no  doubt  they  do  to  some  extent ;  but 
yon  know  that  all  Canons  of  all  cathedrals  are  not  always  appointed  because  they  have 
special  gifts  of  the  kind  to  which  I  have  been  referring. 

Then,  again,  there  are  difficulties  sometimes  in  parishes — I  have  occasionally  found 
them — between  the  ordinary  pastor  and  some  of  his  congregation,  where  the  advent 
from  time  to  time,  in  a  mission  or  a  retreat,  or  in  a  special  course  of  sermons,  or  for  an 
occasional  Sunday,  of  a  special  preacher,  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  restoring  healthy 
relations  between  the  ordinary  pastor  and  his  flock.  There  is  a  little  friction,  possibly 
there  may  be  faults  on  both  sides,  and  somebody  coming  from  the  outside  may  be 
able  to  act  as  a  reconciler,  and  may  be  succcfssful  in  allaying  this  irritation,  and 
bringing  pastor  and  people  more  closely  together.  The  bishop,  the  archdeacon,  or 
the  rural  dean  may  do  this  sometimes ;  but  for  the  most  part  bishops — in  E^igland  at 
any  rate — ^have  too  much  official  business  to  attend  to  to  be  able  to  enter  into  this 
sort  of  chief  shepherd  function  of  their  ministry.  A  special  preacher  will  be  able  to 
help  to  tide  over  and  to  do  away  with  the  parochial  friction  that  here  and  there  has 
sprung  up.     It  has  been  tried  and  proved  again  and  again. 

Then  in  speaking  of  a  pretuhing  order^  I  am  in  the  position  of  agreeing  pretty 
much  with  everything  that  has  been  said  by  different  people  on  different  sides  who 
have  preceded  me.  I  certainly  see  two  sides  to  the  question.  I  have  already  said 
that  a  preaching  order  is  not  in  any  sort  of  way  to  supersede,  but  is  only  to  supple- 
ment, the  parochial  ministry ;  and  I  think  that  the  preaching  orders  may  be  of  very 
various  kinds.  They  need  not  be  monastic — certainly  not  monastic  of  any  particular 
type.  There  is  room  for  a  great  variety  of  such  communities.  We  need  not  only 
stricter  brotherhoods  like  Cowley,  but  also  such  communities  as  Canon  Mason  has 
gathered  round  him  at  All  Hallows,  Barking,  and  Mr.  Gore  at  Oxford,  and 
Canon  Bowers  at  Gloucester,  and  Bishop  Yeatman  for  work  in  South  London.  I 
should  be  extremely  sorry  to  see  a  preaching  order  established  by  a  central  authority 
of  the  Church.  Such  communities  must  spring  up  and  grow  spontaneously,  while,  of 
course,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  Church.  We  were  reminded  in  the  first  paper 
read  to  us  of  S.  Dominic,  that  great  founder  of  the  order  of  preachers  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  I  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  forget  that  the  fourth  of  October  is  the  day  on 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  Western  Church  commemorates  S.  Francis  of  Assisi. 
Do  not  let  us  forget  that  Francis  of  Assisi  gained  his  great  power  by  being  a  man  of 
his  day.  He  clothed  himself  like  the  men  of  his  day  ;  talked  to  them  in  their  own 
simple  language,  and  so  won  their  hearts.  And  I  say  that  the  preaching  order  in  the 
nineteenth  century  which  is  to  accomplish  real  work  for  God,  must  be  distinctly  a 
preaching  order  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  do  not  want  a  revival  of  medisevalism 
either  in  method  or  in  language.  We  want  to  deal  with  the  men  and  women  we  find 
before  us,  with  the  problems  that  are  actually  perplexing  their  minds  and  lives,  while 
we  bring  to  bear  upon  them  the  light  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ* 

There  are  three  special  points,  on  each  of  which  I  would  say  a  word,  that  have  not 
been  touched  on  at  all  in  this  discussion.  One  is  this,  and  it  is  a  very  practical  point. 
Special  preachers,  who  are  to  be  used  for  special  purposes  and  on  special  occasions, 
should  not  have  their  force  dissipated  by  being  called  upon  for  sermons  at  harvest 
festivals  or  dedication  festivals,  save  under  very  exceptional  circumstances.  ■  These  are 
the  very  occasions  when  the  parochial  pastor  should  speak  to  his  own  people,  or  get 
some  neighbouring  clergyman  to  do  so.  They  are  of  the  nature  of  family  gatherings 
in  the  Church. 
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The  second  point  is  this — following  upon  what  I  have  previously  said — the 
importance  of  mission  clergy  being  in  touch  with  the  people  to  whom  they  are  to 
speak ;  not  living  in  an  alt<^ether  separate  world,  but  reading  the  newspapers  and 
the  magazines  of  the  people,  knowing  the  thoughts  that  are  really  troubling  and 
perplexing  them.  In  this  connection  they  must  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  some 
pastoral  work,  not,  of  course,  parochial  visiting,  and  so  on,  but  individual  spiritual 
intercourse  with  the  people.  The  parochial  clergyman  must  not  be  jealous  if  some  of 
his  people  may  seek  personal  help  from  the  mission  preacher.  Often  a  person' 
will  feel  that  he  could  open  his  heart  to  the  preacher  who  has  spoken  a  word 
that  has  gone  home  to  his  conscience.  By  all  means  let  the  special  preacher  exercise 
sacfa  special  ministerial  work  in  dealing  with  individual  cases  as  well  as  in  speaking 
from  the  pulpit ;  this  will  help  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  the  people.  It  will  prevent 
his  sermons  becoming  unreal  and  dreamy,  and  high  above  the  people's  heads  ;  and  it 
wHl  supplement  the  work  of  the  ordinary  pastor . 

Then  my  last  point  is  this.  Special  preachers,  if  they  are  to  go  forth  on  a  special 
Apostolic  ministry,  must  be  in  a  peculiar  sense  disciples.  They  must  have  time  for 
prayer ;  they  must  have  time  and  opportunity  for  study ;  they  must  have  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  devotional  exercises,  that  they  may  learn  of  God  what  in  God*s  name 
they  are  to  proclaim  to  the  people.  That  is  why  something  in  the  nature  of  a  brother- 
hood is  so  desirable,  because  the  preacher  who  is  to  speak  with  power  to  others  must 
be  brought  under  special  discipline  himself.  He  is  to  declare  the  things  that  he 
himself  has  heard  and  seen.  If  he  is  to  be  in  any  true  sense  a  prophet,  he  must  learn 
of  God  what  in  God's  name  he  is  to  proclaim. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Wakefield. 

Having  taken  the  chair,  called  upon  E^rl  Nelson  to  open  the  discussion. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Nelson,  Trafalgar,  Wilts. 

As  a  layman,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  upon  this  subject  of  preaching.  In 
my  opinion  good  preaching  must  come  from  two  things — a  full  heart  and  a  full  head. 
Certainly  our  parochial  sermons  should  be  concise  and  plain  and  in  good  Anglo- 
Saxon,  so  that  they  may  be  understood  of  the  people.  I  think  one  of  the  best 
preachers  I  ever  came  across  was  Edmund  Munro.  He  adopted  a  very  good  plan, 
which  I  would  venture  to  put  before  the  clergy  here.  After  a  very  long  day,  and  two 
or  three  sermons  on  the  Sunday,  his  habit  was,  before  he  went  to  bed,  to  select  a 
text  for  a  sermon  next  Sunday.  He  put  that  text  over  the  mantelpiece  in  his  study, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  all  through  the  week  his  reading  and  his  parochial 
visiting  were  tinged  witli  the  subject  he  had  before  him,  on  which  he  was  to  address 
his  people  the  following  Sunday.  The  result  was  that  a  man  who  had  a  very  great 
deal  of  work  to  get  through,  found  his  sermon  a  very  easy  matter  at',  the  end  of  the 
week.  I  will  tell  you  a  curious  story  about  one  of  his  sermons.  He  came  to  stay 
with  me  in  a  little  rural  parish,  and  I  told  him  I  should  ask  him  to  preach  to  the 
people  on  Sunday.  It  was  harvest  time,  and  he  went  about  amongst  the  people  at 
work  at  the  harvest.  He  gave  out  as  the  text  for  his  sermon  on  Sunday  the  advice 
that  Boaz  gave  to  his  labourers,  to  **  Take  care  of  Ruth."  I  asked  the  labourers 
afterwards  what  they  thought  of  the  sermon.  They  answered  me,  "  We  could  not 
stand  many  of  those  sermons."  What  they  meant  was,  that  the  sermon  took  hold  of 
their  thoughts  so  completely,  and  taught  them  such  a  severe  lesson,  that  with  a  few 
more  such  sermons  they  would  be  obliged  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  become  new 
creatures  in  Christ. 
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The  Rev.  W.  MURDOCH  JOHNSTON,  Vicar  of  S.  Stephen's, 

East  Twickenham. 

It  is'difficult  to  follow  Father  Hall,  and  to  oppose,  as  I  intend  to  oppose,  the  idea  of 
a  new  order  of  preachers.  But  I  think  it  would  be  fatal  to  this  Congress  if  the  clei^y 
went  to  their  homes  and  the  laity  of  Birmingham  were  left  by  us  with  the  impression 
that  the  clergy  of  the  various  parishes  of  England  are  no  longer  to  consider  their 
preaching  as  lying  at  the  very  core  of  their  responsibility.  I  do  not  believe  you  will 
ever  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  under  which  we  are  groaning  by  constituting  a  new  and 
distinct  order,  and  differentiating  men  into  various  classes.  My  objection  to  the 
preaching  order  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  in  creating  a  preaching 
order  you  at  the  same  moment  destroy  its  possibilities.  I  do  not  think  you  can  ever 
have  men  who  are  able  to  preach  to  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike,  unless  they  are  in 
daily  intimate  contact  with  the  consciences,  the  intellect,  the  hopes,  ihe  ambitions, 
and  the  sorrows  of  the  various  classes  of  the  people,  and  I  am  here  to  deny  that  a 
man  in  his  study  is  able  (as  has  been  asserted),  by  the  reading  of  newspapers  and  the 
study  of  magazines,  to  understand  the  deeper  feelings  which  every  man  has  within 
his  breast.  Such  a  man  as  that  cannot  go  forth  into  the  parishes  of  England  to  touch 
the  hearts,  to  elevate  the  sympathies,  and  brighten  the  lives  of  the  people  as  men  can 
who  are  living  in  their  midst  from  day  to  day.  My  second  objection  is,  that  you  are 
throwing  an  immense  danger  into  the  midst  of  our  parishes.  I  cannot  forget  that 
although  this  day,  the  4th  of  October,  is  especially  associated  with  the  memory  of 
S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  nevertheless  the  preaching  friars  of  England,  of  France,  and  of 
Germany,  ultimately  became  an  intolerable  evil  until  they  were  swept  away. 
Although  they  were  men  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  there  was  a  danger  attach- 
ing to  their  work,  and  that  danger  was  realized  in  England  when,  in  the  course  of 
years,  they  became  the  gossippers,  tattlers,  and  mischief-makers  of  many  a  parish.  I 
will  suppose  that  this  preachmg  order  is  established,  and  is  sent  down  to  our  parishes 
with  the  central  authority  which  has  been  proposed,  or  with  the  authority  of  the 
bishop.  I  apprehend  that  by-and-bye  they  will  feel  that  they  have  come  not  merely 
to  supplement,  but  gradually  to  supplant,  the  preachers  of  the  parishes  ;  not  merely  to 
tell  them  that  they  are  come  to  help  them,  but  to  assure  the  clergy  of  the  parishes 
that  they  are  incapable  of  preaching  themselves.  (Cries  of  **No,  no.")  I  am  very 
gUd  that  such  a  vision  has  not  arisen  in  the  minds  of  some  here,  but  I  would  nsk  you 
to  look  back  upon  the  history  of  the  past  and  say  whether  there  is  no  need  to  be 
apprehensive  about  the  future.  What  I  urge  is  this,  we  have  never  worked  to  their 
fullest  the  present  possibilities  of  our  parish  clergy,  and  the  point  which  I  wish  to 
press  upon  the  Congress  is,  that  we  have  never  trained — although  we  could  train,  and  the 
material  is  available — to  the  fullest  extent,  the  clergy  of  the  present  day.  If  we  have  not 
exhausted  our  possibilities  of  the  present,  and  if  we  have  those  possibilities  forced 
upon  us  by  every  fact  of  our  parochial  administration,  and  by  every  fact  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  work  that  is  being  done,  why  should  we  go  back  to  a  remedy 
which  has  failed  in  the  past,  instead  of  developing  that  which  we  have  ready  to  our 
hands  to-day  ?  I  do  wish  that  we  should  do  something  more  to  train  students  in  the 
technique  of  preaching,  in  order  that  our  clergy  might  go  forth  qualified  for  their 
work.  What  do  we  want  ?  We  want  not  merely  what  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield  has 
so  well  described,  but  we  want  men  trained  as,  for  instance,  the  Church  Army  is 
training  lay  preachers  at  the  present  time ;  and  we  want  men  trained  in  the  use  of 
the  English  language,  in  the  knowledge  of  English  authors,  in  the  ability  to  give 
forth  their  message  in  clear  and  distinct  utterances,  and  in  the  power  of  persuading 
English  minds.  Is  it  to  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  character  of  a  scholar  to  know 
something  of  the  authors  who  are  immortal  in  England?  Edmund  Burke  thought  it 
no  derogation  to  his  dignity  that  he  should,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  attend  a 
debating  society,  and  train  himself  there  for  the  contests  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Fox  thought  himself  in  no  way  degraded  by  assiduous  training  night  after  night 
as  a  young  member  of  that  House ;  and  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  master  at  that 
time  of  Europe,  thought  it  could  not  hurt  his  honour  or  his  fame  that  he  should  him- 
self train  his  young  son  by  every  kind  of  mental  discipline  which  might  equip  him  for 
the  great  part  he  was  to  play  in  the  future  of  this  country.  And  what  we  want  above  and 
beyond  all  this  discipline  and  training  are  men  who  do  and  say  the  things  of  God  ; 
men  who  are  filled  not  merely  with  a  stern  belief,  but  a  magnificent  hope,  who  have 
beheld  and  kept  steadily  in  view  the  vision  of  the  spiritual  life,  who,  as  a  living  poet 
has  pnt  it, 

"  Have  seen  white  Presences  upon  the  hills, 
^»</ heard  the  voices  of  the  Eternal  God." 
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It  is  because  I  believe  there  is  danger  in  such  an  order  as  has  l)een  descril^,  and 
because  I  believe  we  have  never  yet  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  the  English  clergy, 
that  I  exhort,  with  all  the  power  I  can  command,  the  people  of  England  to  raise  the 
preaching  powers  of  the  present  clergy,  and  not  to  enter  rashly  upon  dangers  which 
are  untold. 


Sir  Benjamin  C.  Browne,  D.C.L.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

I  DO  feel  that  in  the  speeches  we  have  heard  there  is   one  want  unsupplied.     I 
think  the  tone  of  disparagement    used    towards    the    ordinary    parish    priest    in 
his  ministrations  has  been   too  deeply  marked.     During  the  last  half-century  or 
so    I    have,    I    suppose,    heard    at    least    one    hundred    and    four   sermons  each 
year,   and   I  have  rarely  heard  a  sermon  of  such  a  character  that   I  have   not 
been  able  to  carry  home  with  me  some  lesson  to  help  me  during  the  week.     I 
would  say  to  all  my  lay  brothers  and  sisters,  that,  if  in  every  sermon  we  can  get 
something  which  encourages  us  to  try  and  carry  a  more  Christlike  spirit  into  the  details 
of  our  daily  life,  then  we  have  not  gone  to  church  in  vain,  and  the  sermon  has  not 
been  preached  in  vain.     As  regards  the  special  order  of  preachers,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  where  they  are  doing  good  work  let  them  by  all  means  go  on  and 
prosper,  but  I  believe  that  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  fraught  with  some  dangers  and 
difficulties.     One  difficulty  undoubtedly  is  the  pecuniary  difficulty.     It  is  all  very  well 
for  men  to  say  they  have  no  fear  where  the  money  will  come  from.     True  enough,  we 
can  always  raise  money  to  a  greater  or  less  amount  for  every  new  object,  bui  very 
often  this  is  done  at  the  expense  of  old  objects.      What  I  should  like  to  do  for  the 
clergy  is  this — I  wish  we  could  increase  their  incomes,  and  in  many  cases  I  would 
gladly  add  to  the  number  of  their  assistants.      Money  is  also  badly  needed  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  their  schools  efficiently,  and  engage  in  other  good  works,  which  are 
too  often  a  heavy  burden  in  many  parishes.     With  all  this  before  us,  we  must  try  and 
economize  our  resources,  and  not  travel  too  freely  into  new  branches  of  expenditure,  or 
engage  in  new  organizations.      Besides,  there  is  a  great  doubt  as  to  the  real  worth  of 
preaching  orders.     I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the  error  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
due  to  their  isolating  their  preachers,  and  separating  them  from  the  lives  of  the  laity. 
Where  you  have  in  the  Church  of  Rome  an  earnest  priesthood,  you  have  an  un^mpa- 
thetic,  and,  alas,  too  often  a  very  sceptical  laity.     I  believe  myself  that  in  carrying  on 
thi&  work  of  preaching,  it  is  quite  possible  to  utilize  far  more  largely  the  efforts  of 
ordinary  laymen.     In  some  parts  of  the  country  many  laymen  are  already  authorized 
and  appointed  by  the  Bishop  to  preach  in  school  rooms  and  other  places,  and  in  that 
way  they  act  as  a  relief  to  the  clergy.     We  generally  find  that  laymen  can  preach  one 
sermon  very  well,  but  they  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  the  i>ermanent  study  and 
training  which  are  given  to  the  clergy,  and  are,   therefore,  apt  to  repeat  themselves. 
By  shifting  them  a^ut  from  place  to  place,  and  increasing  the  number,   I  believe 
they  could  be  utilized  very  advantageously,  and  as  they  are  more  and  more  utilized 
the  supply  will  come  up  to  the  demand,  and  much  work  may  be  done  in  this  way.     I 
should  sav  that,  always  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  bishop  and  the  approval  of  the 
clergy,  wherever  a  layman  can  be  found  to  do  any  work,  however  humble,  let  him  be 
put  to  that  work,  and  others  will  profit  by  his  example  ami  experience,  so  that  the 
number  of  lay  helpers  will  be  increased  ;  it  being,  of  course,  distinctly  understood  that 
the  lay  brother  is  not  in  any  way  to  supersede  the  clergyman's  work,  but  to  supplement 
it.     There  is  another  point  in  which  I  agree  very  much  with  some  speakers.     They 
have  spoken  of  the  details  of  a  clergyman's  work,  and  about  so  much  of  his  time  being 
taken  up  with  pecuniary  and  other  details.     I  believe  myself  that  the  consideration  of 
these  details  is  the  very  thing  to  keep  the  clergyman  in  touch  with  the  laity.      Atten* 
tion  to  these  details  keeps  him  in  touch  even  with  the  humblest  of  his  paiishioners ;  it 
enables  him  to  know  better  what  the  lives  of  the  laity  are  like,  what  are  their 
struggles  and  their  difficulties,  and  he  is  enabled  so  to  frame  his  sermons  that  they 
may  go  home  to  their  hearts,  and  enable  them  to  be  better  Christians.     If  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Highest  and  Holiest  of  All  to  lead  the  life  of  an  ordinary  man  for 
our  salvation,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  well  that  the  clergyman  should  be 
kept  in  touch  with  the  ordinary  lives  of  the  laity,  in  order  that  they  may  make  the 
laity  understand  that  highest  and  holiest  ideal  ? 
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The  Rev.  J.  Wycliffe  Gedge,  Rector  of  S.  Anthony's, 

Stepney. 

I  HAVE  sent  up  my  name  to-day  because,  while  I  think  there  is  a  great  advantage  in 
the  clergy  being  told  what  they  are  to  do,  there  is  also  an  advantage  in  our  telling 
other  people,  for  the  benefit  of  a  wider  circle,  what  is  being  done  in  the  matters  under 
discussion.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  advice  given  us  about  how  to  preach,  and 
how  to  get  hold  of  the  people.  Es]>ecially  was  I  struck  with  Father  Hall's  remarks 
about  the  way  we  should  get  into  touch  with  the  working  classes.  I  will  tell  you 
what  is  going  on  in  this  respect  in  the  East  End  of  London,  from  which  I  come.  All 
the  speeches  and  papers  to-day  have  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  a  preaching  order  is  a 
teaching  order  ;  but  the  remarks  have  been  more  particularly  addressed  to  preachine 
in  the  church.  The  pulpit,  however,  has  sometimes  been  defined  as  the  '*  coward^ 
castle,"  because  in  the  pulpit  we  have  no  opportunity  of  being  answered.  But,  if  you 
will  come  to  the  East  End  of  London,  to  the  great  settlement  of  Oxford  men,  known 
by  the  name  of  "  Oxford  House,"  you  will  find  every  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  year, 
except  during  the  month  of  August,  preaching  and  teaching  going  on  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  speakers  to  be  found  among  the  clergy  and  laity  in  the  whole  of 
England.  When  the  address  is  over,  the  congregation  of  working-men  (they  are 
mostly  working-men,  and  women  are  not  admitted)  are  invited  to  get  up  and  say 
their  say.  They  always  speak  sensibly,  and  they  sometimes  tell  the  preacners  some 
veiT  useful  and  wholesome  home  truths.  They  are  allowed  to  state  their  difficulties 
and  objections,  and  then  the  speaker  is  permitted  the  right  of  reply  to  answer  those 
difficulties  and  objections.  The  Oxford  House  is  thus  doing  that  very  work  which  it 
has  been  suggested  to-day  should  be  done.  More  than  that,  the  head  of  the  Oxford 
House  has  been  going  out  every  Sunday  afternoon  into  our  grand  Victoria  Park,  and 
be  told  me  last  week  that  he  has  had  week  after  week  during  the  summer  a 
congregation  of  a  thousand  working-men  around  him,  standing  for  a  whole  hour 
listening  while  he  has  been  preaching  on  New  Testament  difficulties.  So,  you  see, 
we  try  in  London  to  some  extent  to  get  into  touch  with  the  working-men,  to  know 
their  difficulties,  and  to  know  their  wants,  and  to  know  generally  what  they  are 
thinking  on  religious  subjects.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  in  every 
large  town  in  the  country  there  may  be  found  a  church  hall,  where  there  will  be,  at 
least  on  Sunday  afternoons  or  evenings,  some  such  teaching  and  discussion  as  that 
which  is  going  on  in  the  numerous  science  and  secular  halls.  Something  has  been 
said  about  the  laity.  Some  of  us  in  E^st  London  are  utilizing  the  laity  in  this  way. 
We  have  our  evening  service,  which  is  always  the  best  attended  service  in  the  day. 
After  this  is  over  those  who  wish  to  do  so  leave  the  church,  others  come  in,  and  we 
get  some  eminent  layman,  who  knows  how  to  speak,  to  come  and  talk  to  the  people. 
Last  winter,  for  instance,  I  had  a  lawyer  to  speak  to  our  people  about  missions. 
Next  Advent  I  am  going  to  have  the  lay  secretary  of  one  of  our  great  missionary 
societies,  and  thus  we  bring  before  the  people  subjects  which  can  be  dealt  with  in  a 
more  popular  manner  jthan  is  possible  in  preaching  a  sermon.  We  have  heard  also 
to-day  a  good  deal  about  what  is  wanted  in  a  preacher.  One  thing  a  preacher  wants 
is  a  good  voice,  and  another  thing  is  to  know  how  to  use  it  properly.  My  first 
incumbent  learned  to  speak  from  the  celebrated  actor  Macready,  and  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  if  many  of  our  clergymen  were  to  take  lessons  in  speaking  from 
actors,  who  generally  know  more  about  the  art  of  speech  than  the  masters  of 
elocution  in  our  training  colleges.  When  we  are  told  that  the  preachers  must  be 
taught  to  compose  and  to  preach  sermons,  I  cannot  help  asking  myself  what  are  our 
diocesan  colleges  doing  ?  All  over  the  country  we  have  got  these  colleges,  and  surely 
it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  clergy  are  being  taught  and  trained  in  these 
colleges  how  to  preach.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  preaching  of  the  present  day 
does  rise  to  a  little  higher  level  than  it  did  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  Then,  lastly,  in 
regard  to  the  laity,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  the  great  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has  a  college  in  East  London,  where  laymen  are  being 
taught  to  speak  and  to  preach,  and  being  equipped  for  the  work  of  helping  the  clergy 
in  the  care  of  their  parishes,  especially,  in  mission  districts.  But,  after  all,  these 
outward  gifts  are  not  enough.  No  one  can  speak  efficiently  for  God  unless  he  is 
really  moved  in  h^rt  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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The  Rev.  T.   P.  Ring,   Rector  of  S.  John's,  Hanley. 

I  ALMOST  entirely  agree  with  the  admirable  speech  delivered  by  Father  Hall.  He 
seemed  to  me  to  strike  the  rieht  note  all  through.  There  was,  perhaps,  one  little 
objection  to  be  taken  to  what  he  said,  and  that  was  the  idea  of  the  special  preacher 
setting  to  rights  the  difference  between  the  parish  priest  and  a  disunited  congregation. 
I  would  rather  let  them  alone.  The  proposal  reminds  me  of  an  Irish  story.  A  man 
and  his  wife  were  having  a  quarrel.  Someone  passing  by  tried  to  stop  them,  with  the 
result  that  the  husband  struck  the  man  who  sought  to  interfere  a  blow,  and  the  wife 
scratched  his  face.  They  wanted  to  be  let  alone  to  settle  their  own  differences,  without 
the  interference  of  a  third  party.  So  with  the  parish  and  the  priest.  They  are  much 
better  left  alone  to  settle  their  affairs  themselves.  I  would  further  urge  this  :  While 
with  all  my  heart  I  sympathize  with  the  work  that  is  done  by  those  great  societies,  such 
as  Cowley  and  Gloucester — and  societies  that  have  produced  such  men  as  Father  Benson 
and  Father  Grafton,  not  to  mention' Father  Hall  himself,  have  justified  themselves 
completely  in  the  eyes  of  Christendom — I  do  plead  most  earnestly  that  we  should  not  have 
only  an  order  of  preachers  for  special  occasions,  but  that  every  priest  of  the  Catholic 
Church  should  be  trained  to  become  an  orator  of  God,  and  be  able  to  present  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity  with  convincing  power  before  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  His  people.  I  hope  that  these  special  orders  will  never  supersede  the  greatest  of 
all  orders,  namely,  the  parish  priests  themselves,  who  have  received  a  mission 
from  their  bishops  to  preach  the  old,  old  story  to  their  people.  The  last  speaker  I 
think  it  was  who  said  that  we  must  be  careful  to  teach  our  young  men  to  write  their 
sermons.  By  all  means  teach  them  that,  but  teach  them  to  burn  them  afterwarda. 
and  to  go  before  their  people  with  the  fire  of  living  words  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  written  sermon  can  ever  have  that  heart-searching  effect 
which  comes  from  the  spoken  word.  Certainly,  remembering  the  sermon  that  was 
preached  by  a  great  master  of  Israel  in  S.  Philip's  Church  yesterday,  no  word  can  be 
spoken  against  written  sermons,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary  congregation,  and  I 
do  say  most  emphatically  that  the  preacher  who  learns  to  speak  face  to  face  with  his 
people,  as  a  rule  has  greater  power  and  influence  than  he  who  writes  and  reads  his 
sermons.  Again,  as  regards  the  subject  matter,  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  told  of  the 
late  Mr.  Spurgeon.  A  young  pupil  of  his  came  and  asked  his  opinion  of  a  sermon  he 
had  preached,  which  he  thought  a  very  fine  one.  **  It  is  the  worst  sermon,*'  said  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  **  I  ever  heard  in  my  life."  "  Why,'*  said  the  young  man,  **  I  have  spent 
hours  upon  it,  writing  it  and  re- writing  it,  and  learning  it  by  heart.  Is  there  anything 
the  matter  with  the  language,  the  illustration,  or  the  metaphors?  I  thought  it  would 
meet  with  your  approbation.'*  Mr.  Spurgeon  replied  :  *'  It  is  all  that  you  say,  but  it 
lacks  one  thing — it  has  nothing  about  Christ.**  **Oh,**  said  the  pupil,  "the  text  had 
nothing  about  Christ.*'  **  Remember,*'  the  great  preacher  made  answer,  '*  that  just 
as  every  town  and  every  village  in  England  has  a  road  that  leads  straight  to  London, 
so  every  text  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  has  a  road  that  leads 
to  Christ.*'  That  is  the  great  subject  of  our  oratory,  and  I  maintain  that  if  that  does 
not  inspire  men  to  be  great  and  eloquent  preachers,  nothing  jn  this  world  will  ever 
draw  from  them  a  spark  of  enthusiasm,  or  a  spark  of  human  love  or  sympathy.  But 
it  is  the  whole  Christ  that  we  have  to  preach.  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  Speak  direct  to 
human  consciences,  so  that  they  may  be  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  Tell  them 
of  their  sins,  so  that  they  may  receive  from  the  living  Christ  the  word  of  absolution. 
Is  it  not  true,  my  reverend  brethren,  that  we  too  often  begin  our  sermons  without  any 
hope,  without  any  faith,  without  any  expectation  of  converting  a  soul  to  Christ.  If 
each  Sunday  morning  we  were  to  go  to  our  congregations  strong  in  the  belief  that  God 
wants  some  one  particular  soul,  and  that  we  have  the  message  of  the  Cross  to  him, 
would  there  not  be  more  answer  to  our  prayers,  more  results  from  our  preaching,  and 
greater  blessings  poured  down  upon  our  parishes  ?  But  that  is  not  all.  Our  one 
subject  must  be — Christ  and  His  Church  ;  Christ  and  His  Sacraments.  There  is  a 
blessed  Evangelical  work  to  be  done,  by  which,  through  the  Church  and  through  the 
schoolrooms,  the  picture  of  the  living,  risen  Saviour,  ever  pleading  for  us  before  the 
throne,  and  ever  working  in  our  midst,  may  be  brought  with  living  power  before  the 
people.  The  Lord  Bishop  who  occupies  this  chair,  has  spoken,  I  will  not  say  severely, 
but  still  he  has  spoken  at  any  rate  in  a  way  that  has  excited  great  searching  in  my  heart. 
Am  I  one  of  the  class  of  preachers  he  described  in  the  first  part  of  his  paper  ? 

The  Bishop  of  Wakefield. 

No,  no. 
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Mr.  Ring. 

Thank  you,  my  Lord,  for  your  absolution ;  but  1  wonder  whether  a  poor  paiish 
priest  may  be  allowed,  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  Church  Congress,  to  give  one 
single  word  of  advice  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Church.  I  wonder  whether  they  will  allow 
me  just  to  say  this — that  to  my  mind  the  preachers  of  Christ  must  say  a  word  upon 
those  great  questions  of  capital  and  labour  which  are  now  disturbing  the  minds  of  many, 
and  separating  masters  and  men  from  one  another  ;  those  great  questions  which  are 
becoming  such  a  power  in  our  land.  And  who  can  do  this  better  than  the  bishops  ? 
We  have  read  with  fear  and  trembling  of  the  great  divisions  that  have  grown  up 
between  the  masters  and  the  men  in  England  during  this  great  coal  strike.  With 
horror  and  dismay  have  we  read  that  the  soldiers  in  defending  the  lives  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  people  had  to  shoot  down  English  brothers,  and  seal  that  awful  contract 
with  the  blood  of  men.  It  may  have  been  a  necessary  act,  but  it  was  an  awful  act, 
and  the  advice  I  want  to  give  is  this :  That  before  the  Riot  Act  is  read  by  any 
magistrate,  a  bishop  of  the'  Church  be  at  the  front,  and  plead  with  outstretched 
arms  with  men  and  masters,  remmding  them  that  they  are  brethren  of  a  common 
Father.  I  believe  that  the  words  of  the  minister  of  God  would  have  great  power, 
great  influence,  great  effect.  An  ordinary  parish  priest  may  not  be  able  to  do  much, 
but  I  believe  that  much  might  be  done  by  men  with  the  heart,  the  knowledge,  the 
sympathy,  and  the  position  of  the  Hishop  of  Wakefield,  and  other  great  leaders  of  the 
Church,  if  they  would  but  take  up  these  matters,  as  I  believe  they  are  taking  them  up, 
in  a  spirit  of  prayer,  and  a  spirit  of  faith,  knowing  that  they  have  a  message  to  these 
poor  people.  We  might  do  more  10  preach  Christ  the  true  reformer ;  Christ  who 
sympathizes  with  masters  and  men  alike  ;  Christ  who  alone  can  bring  a  true  solution 
of  all  these  evils.  If  we  do  that  we  will  have  justified  our  position  before  the  nation, 
and  shall  bring  down  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  Church,  and  upon  our  land. 


H.  A.  COLVILE,  Esq.,  Lay  Missioner  in  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield 

I  WAS  thinking  when  Father  Hall  spoke  about  the  special  preachers  amongst  the 
priests  having  to  settle  disputes  in  the  parishes  between  the  parish  priest  and  his 
people,  that  sometimes  they  might  l>e  asked  to  do  very  extraordinary  things.  I 
remember  once  a  clergyman  coming  to  me,  and  saying,  *'  Col  vile,  I  want  you  to  come 
and  hold  a  mission  in  my  parish.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  my  people  won't  pay 
their  tithes,  and  I  think  you  are  the  man  to  make  them."  I  replied,  *'  I  am  not  a 
tax-collector.  If  I  come,  what  commission  will  you  give  me  on  the  money  we  get 
in  ?  "  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  question  of  a  preaching  brotherhood  from 
what  I  may  call  the  working-man  s  point  of  view.  For  a  number  of  years  I  have 
tried  with  all  my  soul  to  study  and  understand  the  working-men,  to  be  amongst  them 
as  one  of  themselves,  and  to  seek  to  live  for  them,  and  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear 
from  Canon  Bowers  his  idea  that  there  should  be  laymen  as  well  as  priests  in  connec- 
tion with  such  a  brotherhood.  I  should  say  yes,  and  let  those  laymen  be  taken  from 
all  classes  in  society.  Let  that  brotherhood  be  a  perfectly  democratic  brotherhood. 
Bring  all  classes  together.  Let  the  young  laymen  from  the  University  live  in  a  brother- 
hood as  brethren  with  the  godly  working-man,  all  being  equal.  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  a  small  extent  to  try  something  in  that  way  in  the  brotherhood  to  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  belong,  in  which  we  now  have  thirty-five  members,  and  about 
which  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  something  to-morrow  night.  We  are 
trying  that  experiment  of  bringing  together  the  working-men  and  men  from  a  higher 
class  in  society,  and  so  far  it  is  answering  exceedingly  well.  The  only  thing  is,  that 
men  who  come  into  such  a  society  must  understand  that  they  are  all  brethren,  and 
must  not  "  put  on  any  side."  I  believe  that  a  brotherhood  of  priests  and  laymen 
together  can  do  wonders  in  these  days  among  the  working-men  if  they  are  willing 
to  give  their  lives  for  them.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  aristocracy ;  there  are 
plenty  to  look  after  them.  It  is  with  the  working-men  I  have  to  do,  and,  after  all, 
they  form  the  great  mass  of  our  people.  It  is  the  question  of  the  working-class  popu- 
lation, their  aims  and  their  needs,  that  the  Church  has  to  face  if  she  is  to  be,  indeed, 
the  Church  of  the  people,  and  to  hold  her  own.  I,  say  also,  that  when  men  go  out  on 
special  work  of  this  sort  they  should  not  insist  on  going  to  the  vicarage.  Let  them 
go  to  the  cottages,  and  live  amongst  the  people.  I  know  from  experience  that  the 
people  will  be  delighted  to  .give  them  beds.      By  living  amongst  the  people  you  gain 
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a  teaching  and  an  experience  which  you  cannot  acquire  in  any  other  way.  I  do  hope 
that  any  of  our  friends  who  are  thinking  out  this  question  will  think  it  out  from  this 
point  of  view,  that  a  preaching  order  should  be  both  lay  and  clerical,  and  drawo 
from  all  classes  of  societv. 


The  Very  Rev.  W.  Lefroy,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich. 

There  is  one  primary  consideration  which  presents  itsielf  to  my  mind  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  the  important  thesis  which  has  called  this  audience  together,  and 
that  is,  that  those  of  us  who  have  been  enabled  to  attend  Church  Congresses  for 
some  years  past,  are  very  thankful  that  this  subject  finds  a  place  in  the  programme  this 
year.     I  think  if  we  are  to  attempt  to  gauge  the  importance  of  a  subject  by  the 
frequency  of  its  discussion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  is  regarded  as  an 
extremely  important  one  by  the  great  majority  of  English  Churchmen.     I  am  certain, 
the  importance  of  the  subject  is  not  in  the  least  danger  of  being  over-rated.     I  am  not 
now  going  to  attempt  to  appraise  the  relative  value  and  importance  of  the  various 
offices  of  our  ministerial  obligations,  but  in  the  light  of  modern  thought  and  popular 
need,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  extreme  importance  of  preaching.    If 
you  turn  to  the  Old  Testament,  you  see  preaching  in  the  form  of  the  declarations  of 
the  Prophets.     If  you  turn  to  the  New  Testament,  you  will  find  the  cardinal  obliga- 
tion of  the  minister  of  Christ  is  that  he  is  to  be,  among  other  things,  a  teacher.     If 
you  turn  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  you  will  see  the  high  place  that 
sermons  occupy  in  the  Church's  official  language.      This  being  so,  it  is  testimony 
to  the  extreme  importance  of  preaching  in  our  community.     Then  again,  I  have  to 
remember  that  we  have  besides  this,  in  our  public  worship,  a  glorious  liturgy ;  and 
when  we  turn  to  the  Nonconformist  bodies,  we  find  they  are  without  that  liturgy  to 
which  we  rightly  attach  such  importance.      Yet,  if  you  go  to  these  Nonconformist 
communions  you  find  some  of  their  buildings  packed  and  crowded.     How  is  this  to 
be  accounted  for  ?    It  is  due  to  the  supreme  place  which  preaching  holds  amongst 
the  Nonconformists.      It  holds  the  foremost  place  in  the  preparation  of  their  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  and  my  plea  here  is,  that  before  you  adopt  such  a  scheme  as  has 
been  advocated  with  such  reasonableness,  power,  and  skill  by  the  gifted  Father  Hall, 
your  bounden  duty  surely  is  to  make  the  most  of  existing  conditions  first.     But  every 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  is  expected  by  the  Church  to  be  apt  to  teach, 
and  if  he  is  not  apt  to  teach,  the  responsibility  largely  lies  with  the  bishops.     Our 
bishops  are  not  only  to  be  careful  in  the  admission  of  capable  clergy  to  this  great 
work,  but  we  are  to  expect  of  our  bishops,  surely,  that  they  will  in  some  way  take 
earnest  means  for  the  training  of  the  clergy  in  this  particular  department  of  their  work. 
I  believe  something  has  been  done  already,  but  it  is  done  upon  a  very  small  scale. 
I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the   Episcopal   Bench  should   address  the  great 
Universities  upon  the  subject,  in  order  that  the  various  divinity  schools  may  afford  an 
opportunity  to  the  rising  generation  of  clergy  to  be  able  to  grapple  with  all  the 
problems  of  modern  thought,   and  to  be  able  to  present  the  great  Message  with 
clearness,  with  intelligence,  with  reason,  and  with  power,  so  that  it  may  meet  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  masses  who  are  hungering  for  the  Bread  of  Life,  which,  I  believe, 
is  best  broken,  and  best  administered  by  the  Apostolic  community  of  the  Church  of 
England.     In  addition  to  this,  I  would  plead  that,  after  a  man  has  been  admitted  to 
Holy  Orders,  his  rector  will  take  a  little  further  interest  in  his  preaching  than  he 
does  just  now  ;  that  he  will  see  "  that  the  deacon  be  trained,  but  that  the  deacon  be 
not  strained.*'     I  would  not  ask  a  deacon  to  preach  twice  on  one  day  immediately 
after  his  ordination.     I  would  be  merciful  to -a  young  man,  who  understands  what  it 
is,  on  going  into  the  pulpit,  to  discover  that  his  knees  are  trembling ;  that  a  revolution 
is  going  on  in  the  region  of  his  heart,  and  who,  while  his  senses  are  swimming, 
realizes  in  the  pulpit  the  depth  and  meaning  of  the  phrase,  **  How  dreadful  is  this 

{>lace."  I  come  to  another  point.  I  venture  to  say,  that  before  you  attempt  to 
aunch  a  new  order,  called  a  preaching  order,  there  is  something  that  may  be  sug- 
gested most  respectfully  to  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  is,  that  they 
will  address  themselves  to  the  undertaking  of  work  which  is  largely  secular,  and 
which  is  eating  up  the  time  and  the  life  of  the  clergy.  The  cler^  are  over-worked, 
and  the  laity  are  under-worked,  and  I  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  advandog  the 
importance  of  the  laity  addressing  themselves  to  the  conduct  of  such  institutions  as 
temperance,  purity,  and  thrift  societies,  penny  banks,  and  other  auxiliaries  of 
ordinary  social   life  in   the  parish.      I  think  they  ought  to  give  themselves  more 
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seDerousIy,  and  more  continuously,  and  more  enthusiastically  to  the  conduct  of  all 
the  work  connected  with  such  questions  as  I  have  named,  as  well  as  helping  the 
clergy  in  other  (iuties  which  the  clergy  are  perfectly  willing  to  share  with  them.  I 
thinlT  in  our  mission  halls  a  great  deal  of  good  work  might  be  done.  If  you  go  to  any 
well'Worked  parish  church,  on  any  Sunday,  and  listen  to  the  string  of  notices  that 
the  vicar  gives  out  from  the  chancel  step,  you  will  understand  how  his  time  is 
absorbed  throughout  the  week,  and  you  can  hardly  wonder  if  he  gets  into  the  pulpit 
on  Sunday  morning  feeling  worn  out  and  fatigued.  If  you  were  only  able  to  see  the 
colour  of  his  manuscript,  which,  fortunately,  you  are  not,  you  would  then  see  that  it 
was  anytiiing  but  white.  But  I  think  you  will  understand  how  it  is  quite  possible  for 
men  to  be  obliged  to  resort  to  old  sermons,  when  they  themselves  would  desire,  if 
tbey  had  the  time  and  the  strength,  to  preach  new  ones.  I  say  also,  that  before  you 
attempt  to  launch  a  preaching  order,  you  must  remember  this,  that  no  man  is  a  great 
preacher  unless  he  is  an  assiduous  pastor,  and  that  the  pastoral  work  of  the  ministry 
done  by  the  parochial  clergy  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  for  suitable,  efficient,  and 
useful  preaching.  Give  me  the  man  who  is  accustomed  to  kneel  by  the  bed-side  of 
the  sick,  and  you  give  me  the  man  who  speaks  words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement. 
Give  me  one  who  stands  by  or  kneels  beside  the  widow  in  her  desolation,  and  the 
orphan  in  his  woe,  and  you  have  given  me  the  man  who,  when  he  stands  in  his  pulpit 
on  Sunday,  speaks  from  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  woes  of  humanity,  and  of 
the  secret  sorrows  that  blight  the  lives  of  the  people.  He  will  bring  out  the  power 
and  tile  living  force  of  that  Christ,  who  is  the  hope  of,  and  the  end  of,  all  our  ministry, 
and  for  whose  sake  every  effort  should  be  put  forth  by  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons, 
and  laity  to  leaven  the  life  of  the  nation  with  the  love  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  do  this  as  it  may  be  done  through  tiie  material  that  is  at  hand. 


The  Rev.  R.  L.  Allnutt,  Vicar  of  Monkton,  near  Ramsgate. 

I  HAVE  but  two  words  which  I  wish  to  speak  to  this  Congress  at  the  present  time. 
The  first  is  to  accentuate  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  laity  doing  their 
utmost  for  their  parochial  clergy  in  relieving  them  as  far  as  possible  from  the  pressure 
of  secular  cares  and  duties.  The  laity  may  do  much  to  help  the  clergy  in  their  higher 
spiritual  work  by  relieving  them  of  a  variety  of  engagements  which  would  otherwise 
occupy  their  time,  and  deprive  them  of  the  privilege  of  leisure  for  study  and  devotional 
exercises.  Few  people  have  a  conception  of  the  demand  made  upon  their  pastor's 
time  in  managing  the  accounts  connected  with  the  schools,  ihe  district  visiting,  the 
clubs,  and  many  such  like  matteis.  From  the  worry  and  weariness  of  these  they 
might  well  be  released,  and  that  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  parties  concerned. 
And,  if  I  may  venture  to  do  so,  I  would  add  that  the  laity  should  realize  far  more 
than  they  do  their  responsibility  in  reference  to  the  pecuniary  needs  of  those  who 
minister  to  them  in  sacred  things.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  many  are  barely  sup- 
plied with  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  It  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  last 
winter  that  several  rectors  and  vicars  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of 
food,  and  clothing,  and  firing.  It  becomes  a  very  serious  charge  devolving  upon  the 
laity  in  such  cases,  that  while  their  clergyman  and  his  family  are  patiently  and  silently 
enduring  these  privations,  their  wants  should  not  be  overlooked  by  their  parishioners, 
but  that  they  should  in  some  wise  and  delicate  manner  watch  their  interests,  and  do 
their  utmost  to  see  that  a  proper  maintenance  is  secured  for  them.  The  last  point  on 
which  I  wish  to  speak,  is  the  duty  of  the  laity  to  pray  for  the  clergy.  How  frequently 
do  we  find  the  blessed  Apostle  S.  Paul  pleading  for  the  prayers  of  those  to  whom  he 
ministered.  Surely  we  must  realize  more  and  more  how  entirely  the  ministers  of 
religion,  the  ministers  of  God's  Word,  depend  upon  the  powers  given  to  them  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  Lord  Jesus  said — *'  Ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  come  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses."  We  are  true  and  faithful  witnesses  only 
as  we  are  endued  with  power  from  on  high.  Let  us  who  are  the  clergy  realize  this, 
and  let  those  also  to  whom  we  minister  realize  it,  how  much  depends  upon  the 
prayers  of  the  laity.  No  doubt  they  depend  upon  us  for  our  faithfulness  and  efficiency 
m  preaching  and  ministering,  but  how  much  do  we  depend  upon  them  that  we  may 
be  support^  and  upheld  by  their  prayers  ?  Let  those  words  of  the  blessed  Apostle 
be  impressed  upon  the  laity,  and  I  believe  that  they  should  be  frequently  reminded  of 
them  by  us — '*  Brethren,  pray  for  us."  Pray,  with  all  prayer  and  supplication,  that 
utterance  may  be  given  us,  that  we  may  make  known  the  Gospel,  and  preach  it 
fattbfullv  »nd  boldly  as  we  ouj^ht  to  speak. 
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The  Rev.  H.  TRISTRAM  Valentine,  Vicar  of  S.  Paul's, 

Walden,  Welwyn. 

I  AM  thoroughly  in  favour  of  a  preaching  order.  All  the  talk  in  the  world  vrill  not 
stop  it.  The  work  has  long  been  going  on  at  Cowley,  and  is  going  on  now  at 
Gloucester,  in  the  Ely  diocese,  and  others,  and  we  shall  have  our  preachers.  The 
people  want  them.  There  is  a  criticism,  however,  I  should  like  to  voice,  of  an 
assertion  which  has  been  repeated  more  than  once,  /.«.,  that  "the  parochial  clergy 
preach  badly  because  they  have  too  much  to  do."  Is  that  the  fact  ?  Is  it  in  the 
great  towns,  where  the  work  is  heaviest,  that  you  hear  the  worst  sermons  ?  Are  not 
the  towns  rather  the  places  where  the  preaching  is  good?  There  are,  of  course^ 
exceptional  cases.  In  this  great  city  I  am  receiving  the  nospitality  of  a  man,  not  two 
years  in  Holy  Orders,  who,  because  his  vicar  has  broken  down  from  overwork,  is  alone 
in  the  midst  of  fourteen  thousand  people.  I  have  never  heard  him  preach,  but  yon 
ought  not  to  expect  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  get  great  preaching  from  a  man  with  such 
a  burden  as  that  upon  him.  But  such  a  burden  ought  not  to  be,  and  it  must  be 
removed,  not  by  sending  preachers,  but  workers  of  all  sorts  to  such  parishes.  We 
had  a  great  pioneer  in  this  work  in  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield  when  in  London.  In 
the  East  End  of  London,  where  there  is  as  much  work  to  be  done  as  anywhere  in 
England,  there  is  now  provided  in  nearly  every  parish  a  number  of  clergy,  who  do  not 
individually,  therefore,  have  to  do  a  great  amount  of  preaching.  It  is  not  in  the 
towns  that  ti]e  greatest  amount  of  preaching  has  to  be  done,  or  that  the  worst 
preaching  is  heard.  As  a  country  clergyman  myself,  living  five  miles  from  anywhere, 
I  say  that  it  is  to  the  country  more  particularly  that  we  want  preachers  to  come.  I 
have  a  word  to  say  to  Father  Hall.  He  smiled  at  us  because  we  invited  preachers 
for  harvest  festivals  and  dedications,  but  we  are  so  awed  by  these  great  men  that  we 
are  afraid  to  ask  them  on  ordinary  occasions,  when  the  church  might  not  be  quite 
full.  If  we  thought  they  would  come  to  us  at  a  time  when  just  our  ordinary  con- 
gregation is  assembled,  we  should  be  glad  indeed  to  ask  them.  But  have  great 
preachers  in  the  past  cared  to  go  into  the  buried  country  places  to  preach  ?  London 
has  almost  too  many  great  preachers  at  certain  seasons.  It  is  not  London  and  the 
great  towns  nearly  so  much  as  the  country  that  needs  them.  In  several  dioceses, 
while  we  are  talking,  however,  the  work  is  going  forward,  the  preachers  are  there, 
and  the  clergy  are  glad  indeed  to  have  their  help.  There  may  be  some  clergy  who  are 
suspicious,  and  do  not  want  them  at  present.  There  may  be  some  who  are  afraid  of 
the  influence  and  power  they  exert ;  but  I  know  that  there  are  enough  of  us  who  are 
longing  to  have  these  men  in  our  midst.  It  is  not  only  the  people  who  want  to  be 
preached  to ;  we,  the  clergy,  want  to  have  these  visitors  in  our  midst  to  preach  to  us 
with  our  people  and  stir  us  to  better  efforts.  The  towns  have  been  thought  about 
long  enough,  let  attention  now  be  turned  to  the  country.  As  this  special  preaching 
spreads  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  it  will  not  only  revive  the 
people,  but  it  will  revive  many  country  priests  too. 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


SOCIAL   AND   LABOUR  QUESTIONS:  THE 

DUTIES   OF 

(i)  Employers  towards  Employed. 

(a)  Direct  Employers. 

(b)  Indirect  Employers 

{e,g,y  Shareholders  and  Customers). 

(2)  Employed  towards  Employers. 

(3)  Clergy  towards  both  Employers  and  Employed. 

PAPERS. 

Mr.  Alexander  M.  Chance's  paper  on  the  '*  Duties  of  Employers 
towards  Employed"  was  read  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  who 
said : — "  I  must  make  one  explanation  in  reading  the  paper.  Although 
I  agree  with  every  word  of  this  admirable  paper,  I  hope  you  will  regard 
me  as  a  voice  and  nothing  more,  because  in  one  passage  of  the  paper 
Mr.  Chance  criticizes  a  Bill  which  is  at  present  under  the  cognizance  of 
Parliament,  and,  therefore,  I,  as  a  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
have  no  right  to  express  any  feeling  about  it.'' 


Alexander  Macomb  Chance,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Managing  Director 
of  the  OHbury  Alkali  Company,  Limited,  Birmingham. 

Of  the  many  social  questions  of  the  day  there  are  none  which 
appear  to  me  more  worthy  of  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
members  of  a  Church  Congress  than  that  which  is  to  occupy  our 
attention  this  afternoon. 

As  Churchmen,  we  recognize  that  we  have  duties  to  perform,  and,  as 
Englishmen,  we  occupy  a  leading  position  among  all  nations,  both  as 
employers  and  employed. 

The  merchant  princes  of  England  long  ago  estabUshed  a  fair  name 
throughout  the  commercial  world,  and,  later  on,  the  names  of  English- 
men became  still  more  famous,  since  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  by 
Watt,  and  of  the  locomotive  by  Stephenson,  enabled  men  of  enterprise 
in  every  part  of  our  land  to  turn  to  account  the  vast  mineral  wealth 
which  lay  hidden  at  our  feet,  the  utilization  of  which  has  made  our 
England  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  greatest  hive  of  industry,  area 
and  population  considered,  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Hand  in 
hand  with  this  great  expansion  of  trade,  and,  perhaps,  because  of  the 
power  which  the  right  use  of  wealth  places  within  reach,  the  Church  of 
12 
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England  has  made  giant  strides  in  our  midst,  and  to-day,  as  never 
before  in  her  history,  she  appeals  with  no  uncertain  voice  alike  to 
masters  and  to  men  to  recognize  their  duties,  the  one  towards  the 
other,  and  to  perform  them,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  with  the  clear 
precepts  of  the  Bible  as  their  guide. 

The  Diocese  of  Worcester,  in  which  we,  as  members  of  the  Church 
Congress,  meet  for  the  first  time,  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
variety  and  the  extent  of  the  occupations,  both  pastoral  and  industrial, 
the  pursuit  of  which  has  made  modern  England  so  justly  famous,  and 
thus  provides  ample  scope  for  the  consideration  of  the  duties  of 
employers  towards  employed. 

The  chief  point  is  to  imbue  every  earnest-minded  employer  of  labour, 
large  or  small,  with  a  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  in  this  matter  ;  to 
convince  him,  if  he  claim  to  be  a  Churchman,  and  still  more  so  if  he 
aim  to  be  a  Christian  (for  the  terms  are  by  no  means  convertible),  that 
the  mere  payment  of  wages  due  for  services  rendered  is  not  the  sum 
total  of  all  he  owes  to  those  whom  he  employs. 

The  truths  of  the  Bible  and  the  teaching  of  our  Church  have  surely 
been  in  vain  to  anyone  who  would  refuse  to  entertain  such  feelings. 

May  we  not,  therefore,  in  an  assembly  such  as  this,  at  once  pass  on 
to  consider  how  best  to  give  practical  effect  to  all  such  feelings,  rather 
than  dwell  longer  on  the  ethical  aspects  of  the  subject  ? 

I  leave  the  all-important  question  of  fair  wages  and  good  cottages  to 
be  dealt  with  by  other  papers,  and,  in  the  first  place,  I  will  urge  the  duty 
of  contributing  towards  such  agencies  as  are  carried  on  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  workpeople,  principally,  and  often  exclusively,  for 
their  sole  benefit.  Among  such  agencies  Hospitals  hold  a  prominent 
place,  and  the  obligation  to  contribute  towards  their  erection  and 
maintenance  is  now  very  generally  recognized  by  all  employers. 

Of  late  years  the  collection  known  as  "  Hospital  Sunday,'*  which  was 
started  in  Birmingham  in  1859,  under  the  lead  of  the  late  Rector  of 
Birmingham,  Dr.  Miller,  and  the  Hospital  Saturday  Collection,  started 
in  1873,  also  in  Birmingham,  have  created  a  co-operative  movement  of 
the  most  valuable  kind  for  the  increase  of  funds  for  local  hospitals,  to 
supplement,  but  not  in  any  way  to  supersede,  the  income  derived  from 
annual  subscriptions. 

These  movements,  which  have  now  become  pretty  generally  estab- 
lished in  most  of  our  large  cities  and  centres  of  industry,  have,  ii> 
Birmingham  alone,  yielded,  since  the  dates  named,  considerably  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  pounds  towards  our  local  hospitals. 

The  exact  figures  in  pounds,  as  kindly  supplied  respectively  hy 
Mr.  Walter  N.  Fisher  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Smedley,  are  as  follows : — 

Hospital  Sunday,  1859  to  1892  inclusive     ...     ^158,100 
„        Saturday,  1873  to  1892     „  ...         119,200 

Grand  total     ...     ^277,300 

They  also  afford  a  pleasing  illustration  of  the  benefits  resulting  from 
masters  and  men,  from  capital  and  labour,  the  one  on  Sunday  the  other 
on  Saturday,  once  a  year  co-operating,  so  to  speak,  for  the  benefit  and 
relief  of  the  sick  and  suffering  poor  around. 
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The  value  of  Convalescent  Homes,  not  only  as  a  restorative,  but  also 
as  a  preventive  agency,  has  of  late  years  become  increasingly  recognized, 
and  the  provision  of  such  homes  has  rapidly  increased  at  suitable 
health  resorts,  both  in  the  country  and  at  the  seaside. 

Quite  recently  the  working-classes  of  Birmingham  have  had  placed 
within  their  reach,  in  addition  to  those  already  existing,  two  con- 
valescent homes,  the  origin  of  which  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

One  for  children  at  Moseley,  within  four  miles  of  the  centre  of 
Birmingham,  standing  within  twenty  acres  of  charmingly  wooded 
freehold  land,  and  intended  to  accommodate  one  hundred  children, 
was  the  gift,  at  a  cost  of  ^^30,000,  of  Mr.  Richard  Cadbury — by  no  means 
the  first  princely  gift  of  that  eminent  Nonconformist  to  his  native  town. 

The  other  convalescent  home  is  near  Llandudno,  the  cost  of  which 
was  defrayed  by  two  Birmingham  ladies,  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  memory  of  their  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Stokes. 

Particular  interest  attaches  to  this  home  as  having  originated  out  of 
the  Hospital  Saturday  Collection,  from  which  fund  the  annual  cost  of 
maintenance  is  exclusively  provided. 

But  hospitals  and  convalescent  homes  by  no  means  supply  all  the 
relief  needed  in  our  midst.  The  trained  nurse  has  become  a  well 
recognized  and  valuable  ally  of  the  medical  man,  and  district  nurses  are 
now  doing  a  noble  work  in  Birmingham  and  in  many  of  our  towns  and 
villages. 

These  brief  references  to  the  relief  of  physical  distress  suffice  to 
indicate  some  of  the  channels  open  to  every  employer  who  '*  considereth 
the  poor  and  needy"  in  their  days  of  sickness  and  suffering;  but  means 
of  recreation  and  of  mental  improvement,  during  the  hard-earned  hours 
of  leisure,  of  those  whom  he  employs,  should  also  receive  due  considera- 
tion from  him.  Hence,  liberal  aid  should  be  given  to  properly  managed 
Institutes  and  Clubs  for  social  purposes,  to  Friendly  Societies  for  Girls 
and  for  Young  Men,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations,  with  their  varied  and  numerous 
branches  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation. 

Thus  far  we  have,  however,  only  dealt  with  agencies  for  the  body  and 
the  mind ;  both  precious,  very  precious  gifts  of  God,  full  of  beauty  as 
first  created  in  the  image  of  Himself.  But  what  of  that  hidden  and 
higher  gift,  that  mystery  of  mysteries — the  Soul  ? 

Have  employers  no  duties,  no  responsibilities,  towards  their  work- 
people, in  regard  to  their  inner  and  spiritual  life  ? 

Dare  any  Churchman  affirm  that  his  obligations  towards  them  end 
with  the  care  of  and  recreation  for  the  body,  and  with  the  culture  of  the 
mind,  without  having  any  regard  for,  or  taking  any  interest  in,  their 
spiritual  well-being?  Surely  not.  Surely  no  one  who  himself  has 
derived  support,  consolation  and  comfort  from  spiritual  agencies, 
would  refuse  to  contribute  towards  the  provision  of  places  of  worship 
and  the  ministrations  of  teachers  of  religion  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whom  he  employs. 

If  churches,  chapels,  and  Sunday  schools  are  needed,  anywhere, 
surely  their  need  is  greatest  in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  homes 
of  the  busy  toilers  who  work  all  day,  and  pass  their  nights  amidst  the 
noise,  crowds,  and  dirt  inseparable  from  city  life.  One  day  out  of 
seven  there  comes  to  them  a  day  of  welcome  rest,  and  on  that  day,  at 
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least,  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  when  preached  in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  are  never  received  more  eagerly  nor  valued  more  highly 
than  by  the  poor,  who  now,  as  of  old,  receive  gladly  the  message  of 
joy  and  peace  and  salvation,  as  revealed  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ. 

Hence,  a  very  strong  obligation  rests  upon  all  employers  to  contribute 
liberally  towards  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  churches  and  chapels 
and  Sunday  schools  near  the  homes  of  their  workpeople.  All  such  con- 
tributions are  absolutely  necessary  and  should  be  given  liberally,  but 
the  gifts  of  personal  service,  of  personal  sympathy,  of  personal  effort, 
must  ever  rank  before  the  mere  gift  of  money  only,  and  possess  a 
peculiar  influence  and  charm  and  value  all  their  own. 

To  the  value  of  such  gifts  every  worker  in  the  Temperance  cause  and 
in  kindred  movements  can  testify — movements  which  are  daily  bearing 
good  fruit  among  all  classes  throughout  our  land,'  and  in  particular 
among  workpeople  employed  by  masters  who  are  known  to  take  a 
personal  and  active  interest  in  the  promotion  and  the  support  of  the 
same. 

In  factories  or  works  in  which  large  numbers  are  employed,  and  live 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  works,  masters  can  devise  and  success- 
fully support  schemes  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  men  with  far 
greater  facility  than  is  possible  where  they  are  scattered  far  and  wide 
over  a  large  town  such  as  Birmingham.  Such  social  schemes  are  to  be 
met  with  in  various  parts,  not  only  of  this  diocese,  but  of  the  United 
Kingdom  generally,  and  the  more  widely  they  are  known,  the  greater 
the  prospect  of  their  becoming  more  and  more  general,  with  ever- 
increasing  benefit  to  the  community  at  large. 

Tn  such  matters  personal  testimony  is  always  preferred  to  general  and 
abstract  statements,  so  that  in  venturing  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
the  Congress  facts  and  schemes  which  are  very  familiar  to  me,  I  am 
hopeful  of  arousing  an  interest  of  more  than  a  passing  nature  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  are  really  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  solution  of  social 
problems. 

My  own  business  lot  in  life  has  been  to  take  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a  manufacturing  concern  at  Oldbury,  now  employing  over  800 
workpeople,  in  connection  with  which  several  social  schemes  are  in 
successful  operation,  and  which  I  now  purpose  briefly  to  describe. 

Since  1851,  schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  erected  by  our  firm, 
have  been  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  near  our 
works. 

A  Dispensary  Fund  for  our  workpeople,  supported  entirely  by  their 
own  contributions,  has  for  many  years  ensured  to  them  the  benefit  of 
doctors  and  medicine  for  themselves  and  their  families  at  a  cost  of 
threepence  per  workman  per  week. 

In  1872  a  scheme,  which  has  become  more  and  more  appreciated 
each  succeeding  year,  was  started  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a 
Cottage  Convalescent  Home  of  eight  beds  for  the  exclusive  use  of  our 
workpeople  and  their  dependents. 

The  site  of  about  one  acre,  charmingly  situated  within  foUr  miles  of 
the  works,  near  the  village  of  Quinton,  and  in  full  view  of  the  Clent 
Hills,  was  purchased  and  given  by  our  firm. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  about  ;^i,ooo,  was  defrayed  half  by  the 
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masters  and  half  by  the  men,  but  the  current  expenses  of  maintenance 
are  mainly  provided  by  the  contributions  of  one  penny  per  head  per 
week  paid  by  the  men,  and  supplemented  by  a  yearly  contribution  from 
the  firm. 

Since  1880  a  Provident  Accident  Scheme,  the  funds  of  which  are 
contributed  half  by  the  masters  and  half  by  the  men,  entitles  every 
workman  who  may  become  injured  during  employment,  by  accident  of 
whatever  kind,  to  immediate  and  fixed  compensation,  and,  should  death 
unhappily  result,  a  lump  sum  is  forthwith  paid  to  the  next-of-kin. 

This  scheme  has,  from  the  outset,  been  most  popular  with  the  work- 
people, and  it  elicited  a  warm  tribute  of  approval  from  the  late  distin- 
guished and  independent  statesman,  John  Bright. 

As  I  write,  this  and  kindred  schemes  are  threatened  with  total  extinc- 
tion, despite  the  unanimous  and  earnest  protests  of  our  workpeople  and 
of  thousands  of  independent  bodies  of  workmen  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  because  of  the  provisions  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill 
of  1893,  which  will  render  illegal  contracts  between  masters  and  men 
in  place  of  the  Bill. 

In  1^86,  evidence  given  by  myself  and  others  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  convinced  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  value  of  all  such  schemes,  and  of  the  importance  of 
sanctioning  their  continuance.  But  alas !  in  1893,  different  counsels 
prevail,  and  bodies  of  grown-up  working-men  are  no  longer  to  be 
permitted  in  a  free  country  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  of  choice, 
and  of  freedom  from  anxiety  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  but  are  to  be  com- 
pelled by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  every  case  of  accident  involving  com- 
pensation, to  threaten  their  masters  (often  at  the  instance  of  needy 
and  greedy  lawyers  of  the  baser  sort)  with  litigation  to  recover 
damages,  litigation  always  costly,  always  uncertain,  and  always  harassing, 
the  expenses  and  anxiety  of  which  wiU,  as  a  rule,  cause  the  last  stage  of 
the  sufferer  to  be  worse  than  the  first. 

All  that  I  have  contended  for  has  been  that,  whilst  bodies  of  workmen, 
who  may  prefer  to  take  advantage  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  shall 
use  that  Act,  other  bodies  preferring  to  contract  themselves  out  of  it,  in 
favour  of  a  Mutual  Insurance  Scheme  to  cover  ail  accidents,  and  to  avoid 
all  litigation,  shall  be  free  to  do  so,  with  the  provision  that,  for  the 
protection  of  the  members,  a  Government  Department  shall,  as  regards 
all  such  schemes,  settle  and  certify  the  rules,  as  is  now  done  in  the  case 
of  every  registered  friendly  society. 

But,  to  resume. 

In  1885,  a  plot  of  land  of  about  one  and  a  half  acres  near  the  works 
was  fenced  off,  planted,  and  laid  out  by  our  firm  as  a  recreation  ground 
for  children,  who  greatly  enjoy  this  little  sward  of  green  in  the  midst  of 
factories  and  dwellings,  which  shut  out  and  obscure  the  pretty  Worces- 
tershire landscape  of  times  gone  by. 

Stoves  for  heating  or  cooking  their  food  within  the  works  ;  baths,  hot 
and  cold,  free  of  charge,  for  use  in  their  own  time,  have  also  been  much 
appreciated  by  our  workpeople ;  whilst  by  the  provision  of  a  dining 
room  and  the  employment  of  a  cook,  our  high  officials,  clerks,  chemists, 
etc.,  have  been  able  to  arrange  among  themselves  for  a  daily  table dhote 
at  their  own  cost,  at  a  reasonable  rate  per  head.       I  may  also  mention 
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that  I  have  been  able  to  induce  many  of  our  staff  to  take  advantage  of 
the  benefits  of  Life  Insurance. 

Outside  the  works  the  services  of  a  trained  district  nurse,  maintained 
at  the  cost  of  one  member  of  the  firm  since  recovery  from  a  severe  ill- 
ness, are  available,  not  only  for  our  own  workpeople,  but  for  Oldbury 
generally,  and  have  led  to  the  relief  of  much  preventable  suffering 
amongst  the  poor. 

In  1 89 1,  when  the  fifty-three  hours'  movement  came  to  the  front,  the 
firm  spontaneously  decided  to  offer  to  their  workpeople,  as  an  alternative, 
the  gift  of  six  days'  holiday  in  each  year,  with  six  days'  pay,  an  offer 
which  was  accepted  with  much  enthusiasm. 

Of  these  holidays,  Christmas  Day,  Easter  Monday,  Whit  Monday, 
and  the  August  Bank  Holiday,  form  four,  leaving  two  others  to  be 
arranged  each  year,  which  are  generally  taken  on  the  occasion  of  the 
workmen's  annual  trip. 

Of  our  works,  as  of  so  many  works,  the  owners  and  principal  members 
of  the  staff  reside  some  miles  away,  under  conditions  more  conducive  to 
enjoyment  than  can  be  found  in  any  manufacturing  centre. 

Under  such  conditions,  unless  some  special  provision  is  made,  cases 
of  suffering  and  distress,  physical  or  mental,  or  both,  may  be  silently 
endured,  by  good  and  honest  workmen,  unknown  to  their  masters,  and 
therefore  unrelieved  by  those  who  benefit  by  their  daily  toil. 

'*  Surely  such  things  ought  not  so  to  be.'*  By  means  of  a  Mission-agent, 
in  touch  alike  with  masters  and  with  men,  living  near  the  works,  our 
workpeople  have,  since  187 1,  enjoyed  the  presence  of  one,  not  only 
ready  but  eager  to  minister,  as  a  servant  of  God,  to  any  among  them 
who  may  seek  his  aid. 

Assisted  by  his  wife,  he  conducts  a  mothers'  meeting  on  Mondays, 
and  on  several  evenings  during  the  week  he  has  classes  or  cottage 
lectures,  whilst  once  a  week  large  and  crowded  Sunday  schools  are 
held. 

His  mission  is  to  strengthen,  not  to  interfere  with,  the  work  of  the 
clergy  and  ministers  of  religion  in  the  town,  to  lead  to  some  place  of 
worship  those  who  never  attend  any,  and  to  relieve  such  of  our  own 
people  as  may  be  in  sorrow,  sickness,  or  distress. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  a  few  schemes,  the  bene6ts  of  which  are  deservedly 
enjoyed  by  a  body  of  workpeople  of  whom  any  master  may  well  be  proud — 
schemes  managed,  with  the  exception  of  the  mission  house,  by  the  men 
themselves,  and  largely  supported  by  their  own  weekly  contributions, 
thus  fostering  habits  of  self-help  and  self-reliance  of  the  highest  value  to 
themselves  and  to  the  community  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

Should  anyone  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement,  let  him  visit  Oldbury 
and  enquire  after  the  public  spirit  displayed  and  the  generous  supp>ort 
given,  of  late  years,  whenever  occasion  has  arisen,  by  the  people  who 
live  there,  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  sad  apath]^  too  often  shown  in 
similar  towns  elsewhere,  where  no  such  schemes  have  been  educating 
the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  employers  and  employed. 

Of  the  result  of  such  an  enquiry  I  have  no  fear.  One  fear,  and  one  fear 
only  do  I  feel — the  fear  lest  some  may  be  deterred  from  initiating  any 
such  scheme  in  ignorance  of  the  cost  and  by  exaggerating  the  unknown. 

One  word,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  as  to  that  and  as  to  how  to  meet 
all  such  expenses. 
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Let  employers  generally  adopt  in  regard  to  their  businesses  the 
principle  of  proportionate  giving,  in  the  same  way  as  do  an  increasing 
number  of  individuals  in  regard  to  their  private  expenditure. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  exhortations  contained  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  as  to  this — *'  Every  man  shall  give  as  he  is 
able,  according  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  God  which  He  hath 
given  thee"  (Deut.  xvi.  17),  are  the  words  attributed  to  Moses ;  and — 
"  as  God  hath  prospered  him  **  (i  Cor.  xvi.  2),  those  of  S.  Paul. 

Further,  in  the  distribution  of  that  portion  of.  our  income  which  we 
set  aside  for  charitable  purposes,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  claims  of 
those  who  help  us  to  acquire  it  should  receive  our  first  consideration. 

But  such  is  not  always  the  case.  I  know  of  instances  in  which  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  given  to  distant  objects  by 
manufacturers  who  were  practically  doing  little  or  nothing  for  the  benefit 
of  their  own  workpeople.  On  the  other  hand,  all  Birminghani  citizens, 
but  especially  Churchmen,  recall  with  gratitude  the  munificent  gifts  of 
the  late  Miss  Ryland,  who,  as  a  member  of  our  Church,  was  foremost 
in  the  erection  and  restoration  of  churches,  in  the  gift  of  public 
parks,  and  in  the  support  of  hospitals,  and  of  all  agencies  for  the  benefit 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  town  of  which  she  was  a  leading  and  most  liberal 
landowner. 

The  urgency  for  new  churches  and  mission  rooms  continues  in  our 
midst,  and  landowners  and  employers  of  labour  must  bear  this  fact  in 
mind,  and  should  support,  as  liberally  as  possible,  the  efforts  of  our 
Church  Extension  Society  to  overtake  the  spiritual  needs  of  our  ever 
increasing  population. 

What  I  venture  earnestly  to  urge  is,  that  all  business  concerns,  pro- 
ducers and  distributors,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  shopkeepers 
alike,  should  set  aside,  year  by  year,  a  fixed  proportion  of  their  net 
profits  as  a  minimum  sum  for  works  of  charity  and  labours  of  love,  to 
be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  they  employ,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  partners,  directors,  or  boards  of  management. 

Such  a  system  is  applicable  equally  to  private  concerns  and  to  limited 
companies,  and  in  the  case  of  limited  companies  we  should  then  cease 
to  deplore  the  scandal,  now  far  too  frequent,  of  directors  refusing  all  aid 
towards  churches,  hospitals,  and  the  like,  on  the  plea  that  they  may  not 
give  away  shareholders'  money.  This  is  a  most  idle,  empty  excuse, 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  ability  and  of  the  sincerity  of  those  who  make 
it.  The  articles  of  many  companies  expressly  contain  authority  for  such 
a  purpose,  and  where  the  articles  do  not  do  so,  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
amend  them. 

Of  the  net  profits  earned,  what  is  more  reasonable  than  to  set  aside  five 
per  cent,  for  charitable  purposes  ?  Five  per  cent.,  or  one  shilling  in  the 
pound.  A  firm  earning  ^'1,000  per  annum  might  reasonably  devote 
^50  a  year  to  such  purposes;  a  company  earning  ;^io,ooo  per  annum 
might  surely  set  aside  ^500,  and  so  on. 

To  each  partner,  to  each  director,  to  every  shareholder,  may  surely  be 
commended  the  exhortations,  "as  he  is  able"  and  ''as  God  hath 
prospered  him,''  as  safe  and  Scriptural  rules  of  conduct,  and  still  more 
so  to  Churchmen,  who,  in  the  solemn  moments  of  our  beautiful  Com- 
munion Service,  are  so  earnestly  reminded  again  and  again  throughout 
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each  year  of  the  words,  "  To  do  good  and  to  distribute,  forget  not :  for 
with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.'' 


Sir  Wm.  H.  Houldsworth,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Manchester. 

I  HAVE  felt  some  difficulty  in  writing  a  paper  for  this  Congress  on  the 
**  Duties  of  Employed  towards  Employers,"  because,  while  on  the  one  hand 
the  duties  incumbent  upon  servants  towards  their  masters  are  so  clearly 
and  fully  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  that  it  seems  superfluous 
(indeed  almost  impossible)  to  say  more ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  of  labour  at  the  present  day  are  so  different 
from  those  which  existed  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  that  precepts 
which  were  then  easily  understood  and  capable  of  direct  application, 
have  now  to  be  generalized  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  apt  to  lose  much 
of  their  original  force. 

No  doubt  the  principles  which  underlie  these  precepts  are  as  binding 
to-day  as  they  were  in  the  Apostolic  age,  and,  if  faithfully  followed, 
embody  all  that  such  a  paper  as  this  could  suggest.     Obedience,  fidelity, 
hearty  service,  good- will,  honesty — these  are  still  the  watchwords  and  the 
guide  posts  of  Christian  labour  ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  field  of  service 
opportunities  constantly  arise  when  these  virtues  may  be  grandly  exhi- 
bited by  even  the  humblest  of  the  labouring  classes.     But  in  this  age  of 
machinery  and  organization,  when  individual  action  is  being  gradually 
replaced  by  inanimate  motive  power,  the  occasions  in  which  personal 
obedience,  personal  fidelity,  hearty  service,  or  good-will  can  produce  any 
effect  upon  the  interests  of  the  employer,  are  daily  diminishing.     The 
consequence  is,  that  while  the  principle  of  these  Apostolic  requirements 
ought  still  to  be  found  embedded  in  the  character  of  each  Christian 
worker,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  how  they  can  be  carried  into  practice 
by  the  working  classes  in  the  mass — acting,  as  they  now  do,  not  so  much 
as  individual  units  as  corporate  organizations. 

These  considerations  have  naturally  led  me  to  think  of  trades  unions 
rather  than  of  individual  workmen  ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
remarks  which  I  shall  offer  will  be  found  to  apply  in  a  very  special 
degree  to  the  leaders  who  guide  the  policy  of  these  associations. 

Now  it  must  be  at  once  recognized  that  in  modern  times  a  workman 
in  any  of  our  great  industries  stands  to  the  capitalist  not  so  much  in  the 
relation  of  servant  to  master  as  of  co-partner.  The  one  offers  his  labour 
and  technical  skill,  the  other  offers  his  capital  and  his  powers  of  organi- 
zation. They  unite  in  a  common  enterprise.  The  obedience  of  the 
slave,  therefore,  can  no  longer  be  required  or  expected.  Indeed  the 
obedience  of  the  servant,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  has  become  to  a 
great  degree  obsolete.  Faithfulness  to  contract,  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  emplo>er  to  direct  the  work  for  the  common  benefit  of  all 
engaged  in  it,  honesty,  sobriety,  industry :  these  are  duties  which 
society  as  well  as  Christianity  still  expects  from  the  working  classes.  But 
labour  questions  have  arisen  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  which 
cannot  be  disposed  of  by  formulae  which  might  have  been  sufi^cient  a 
century  ago.  Workmen  have  combined,  and  through  their  trades  unions 
and  by  the  mouths  of  their  leaders,  they  claim  a  right  to  impose  condi- 
tions upon  their  service,  which  not  only  affect  their  own  class,  but 
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materially  determine  the  course  and  the  fortunes  of  the  various  indus- 
tries in  the  conduct  of  which  they  bear  so  prominent  a  part.  Not  only 
the  rate  of  wages  which  they  will  accept,  but  the  number  of  hours  they 
will  work,  the  men  whom  they  will  work  with,  the  rules  and  regulations 
as  to  overtime,  and  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  produced,  which  they  will 
insist  on ;  all  these  are  questions  which  come  before  and  are  decided 
by  the  trades  unions,  without  consultation  with  the  employer,  and  often 
without  reference  to  his  particular  interests.  I  am  not  at  present  com- 
plaining of  these  developments.  Labour  has  its  rights  as  well  as  capital. 
It  is  not  my  business  on  this  occasion  to  discuss  whether  the  action  I 
have  described  is  legitimate  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  the  growth  of 
our  industries  will  be  prornoted  or  hindered  by  it.  I  will  assume  the 
j>olicy  of  the  trades  unions  to  be  both  fair  and  wise,  and  that  they  have 
a  right  to  consider  the  subjects  I  have  named  and  to  decide  upon  them. 
Still,  this  Congress  may,  I  think,  express  its  opinion  from  a  Christian 
standpoint  upon  the  previous  question,  viz.,  in  what  spirit,  and  upon 
what  principles,  the  employed  ought  to  approach  the  consideration  of  all 
those  matters  which  concern  their  relations  with  their  employers. 

First,  then,  I  submit  they  should  beware  of  selfishness.  Secondly, 
they  should  respect  the  freedom  of  others.  Unselfishness  and  considera- 
tion for  the  liberty  of  others  are  Christian  principles  which,  if  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  trades  unionist  action,  so  far  from  weakening  the  power 
of  these  associations,  would,  in  my  opinion,  materially  strengthen  it. 

The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;  and  no  doubt  workmen  on  daily 
wages  are  right  in  using  the  weapon  of  combination  to  protect  and  to 
further  the  interests  of  their  class.  But  the  real  and  abiding  welfare  of 
the  wage- earners  can  only  be  secured  by  a  broad  and  wise  regard  for 
the  interests  of  industry  as  a  whole,  including  'the  interests  of  the  capi- 
talist, without  whom  physical  or  even  skilled  labour  would  be  ineffective, 
if  not  powerless. 

There  is  nothing  in  Christianity  which  would  debar  a  man,  or  any 
class  of  men,  from  maintaining  their  rights,  or  from  claiming  a  fair  and 
adequate  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  their  labours.  What  that  fair  pro- 
portion may  be  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  decided  after  a  careful 
and  impartial  review  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  price  of  a  thing  is 
what  you  can  get  for  it.  Still,  there  are  ways  of  ascertaining  this  without 
resorting  to  the  cruel  arbitrament  of  reckless  strikes  and  lock-outs  for 
the  purpose  of  starving  one  or  other  of  the  parties  in  such  conflicts  into 
submission.  I  am  convinced  that  if  an  accurate  balance  sheet  could  be 
prepared  of  all  the  losses  from  strikes  and  lock-outs,  and  all  the  gains 
in  wages  and  profits,  which  have  resulted  from  them,  there  would  appear 
a  large  balance  to  the  debit  of  the  account  which  will  never  be  recovered. 
I  noticed  a  few  days  ago  a  calculation  published  in  the  Birmingham 
Daily  Post,  and  which  another  authority  considered  a  very  moderate 
estimate,  of  the  losses  involved  in  the  late  coal  strike  in  the  Midlands. 
The  total  was  put  at  no  less  than  ;;^i 0,000,000,  of  which  the  loss  in  the 
wages  of  the  miners  alone  was  ^^2, 000,000,  the  loss  to  the  colliery  pro- 
prietors about  ;£'2,ooo,ooo,  the  loss  to  the  railway  companies  ^2,000,000, 
and  the  loss  to  ironworkers,  potters,  railway  servants,  and  other  classes 
of  workmen,  wholly  or  partially  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  scar- 
city of  coal,  not  less  than  ;^4,ooo,ooo. 

This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  dead  loss.     If  it  be  true  that  **  a  soft 
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answer  turneth  away  wrath,"  it  is  also  true  that  a  conciliatory  spirit  is 
most  efficacious  in  procuring  concessions.  Unselfishness  will  win  more 
in  the  long  run  than  greed.  Even  when,  by  a  determined  effort,  wages 
are  raised,  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  in  the  end  an  advantage  even  to  the 
working  classes  themselves.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  if  instead  of 
swooping  down  upon  the  industrial  capitalist,  who  is  working  as  hard 
and  as  earnestly  as  his  workmen  in  their  common  undertaking,  the 
moment  he  is  supposed  to  be  reaping  additional  profit,  time  were 
allowed  for  these  profits  to  produce  their  natural  consequences  in 
inducing  other  capitalists  to  embark  upon  industrial  enterprises,  the 
working  classes  would  ultimately  reap  a  richer  harvest  in  the  increased 
demand  for  labour  which  would  result.  Certain  it  is  that  the  policy  of 
wilfully  diminishing  the  product  of  labour  for  the  express  purpose  of 
causing  scarcity,  and  so  raising  prices  and  wages,  is  thoroughly  bad 
political  economy,  as  well  as  bad  Christianity.  No  one  ought  to  com- 
plain of  the  working  classes  demanding  ample  time  for  rest,  or  even  for 
leisure  and  self-improvement ;  but  the  principle  of  turning  out  less  work 
with  a  view  to  getting  more  pay  is  a  delusion.  It  is  a  stupid  way  of 
trying  to  get  a  larger  share  of  a  cake  by  first  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
whole. 

There  is  another  point  I  would  like  to  refer  to.  No  good  can  come 
of  attempts  to  coerce  either  masters  or  fellow- workmen  by  a  resort  to 
force.  Tyranny  of  every  kind  is  not  only  unchristian — it  is  bad  policy. 
The  position  and  influence  of  trades  unions  in  the  future  depends  very 
much  on  the  wisdom  with  which  they  use  their  undoubted  power  to-day. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  "  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs," 
and  if  the  fetters  on  industry  are  drawn  too  tight,  enterprise  will  be 
crushed,  and  capital  will  flow  into  other  channels,  where  there  are  fewer 
obstructions  to  its  development.  Especially  is  any  undue  or  forcible 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  fellow  workmen  to  be  deprecated.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  of  advantage  to  an  artisan  to  join  a  trades  union. 
Upon  that  I  express  no  opinion.  But  surely,  in  the  name  of  Liberty, 
this  is  a  question  which'  each  man  ought  to  be  permitted  to  settle  for 
himself.  It  may  be  hard  for  men  in  a  trades  union,  who  think  they  can 
by  united  action  obtain  an  increase  or  resist  a  threatened  reduction  in  their 
rate  of  wages,  to  see  others  take  their  places  in  the  shop,  and  so  weaken, 
or,  it  may  be,  paralyze  their  efforts,  which  they  believe  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  their  whole  class  ;  but  the  very  fact  that  others  are  ready  to 
take  their  places  is  a  presumption,  if  not  absolute  proof,  that  their 
diagnosis  of  the  condition  of  the  labour  market  is  not  quite  as  accurate 
J  as  it  should  be. 

Many  people  I  know  advocate  courts  of  arbitration  to  settle  wage 
disputes,  and  are  very  sanguine  that  such  courts  would  put  an  end  to 
strikes.  I  confess  I  am  a  little  sceptical.  In  some  cases  possibly  they 
might  be  of  service,  but  not,  I  am  afraid,  till  the  issue  of  the  struggle 
was  so  clear  to  one  or  other,  or  to  both  of  the  parties,  as  to  render  a 
compromise  acceptable  to  the  weakest. 

The  fact  is,  that  wages  is  the  price  of  labour,  and  the  price  of 
any  commodity  can  only  be  ascertained  by  what  economists  call 
**the  higgling  of  the  market."  It  is  an  indeterminate  quantity.  It 
depends  upon  a  number  of  circumstances,  which  vary  almost  from  day 
to  day— certainly  from  year  to  year — and  which  it  is  impossible  to 
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bring  into  the  account,  except  as  the  results  of  actual  experiment. 
Freedom,  perfect  freedom,  is  absolutely  essential  if  any  trustworthy  con- 
clusions are  to  be  arrived  at.  Who,  in  any  of  the  markets  of  the  world, 
would  submit  to  a  court  of  arbitration  deciding  the  price  of  coals,  or  of 
cotton,  or  even  of  buttons  ?  Labour,  I  admit,  cannot  be  brought  into  a 
market  as  commodities  can,  for  buyers  and  sellers  to  higgle  about  till 
they  agree  on  a  price,  or  agree  to  disagree.  The  manufactory,  the  mine, 
must,  if  possible,  be  kept  going ;  the  wage-earner  must,  if  possible,  have 
weekly  wages.  Still,  there  is  a  labour  market  after  all.  It  may  be 
glutted  or  it  may  be  bare,  like  other  markets.  It  is  its  real  condition  at 
any  given  time,  and  this  alone,  which  ultimately  decides  the  rate  of 
wages.  The  profits  of  the  capitalist  have  really  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  At  best  they  are  only  an  indication  and,  perhaps,  warrant  a  pre- 
sumption. 

This  being  the  case,  the  greatest  care  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  . 
leaders  of  trades  unions  that  they  do  not  adopt  hasty  conclusions, 
and  rush  into  any  course  of  action  without  fully  considering  the  whole 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  weighing  the  consequences.  They 
should  take  a  broad  view  of  things,  and,  above  all,  when  they  make 
mistakes,  instead  of  destroying  or  injuring  the  industry  which  supports 
them,  and  raising  bad  blood  between  themselves  and  the  capitalist  class, 
or  their  fellow  workmen  who  have  elected  to  take*  an  independent 
course,  they  should,  in  a  Christian  spirit,  acknowledge  their  error  of 
judgment  before  irreparable  damage  has  been  done  to  the  trade  of 
the  country,  upon  which  they  are  so  dependent. 

I  am  glad  to  think  that,  as  a  rule,  the  trades  union  leaders  are  recog- 
nizing the  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  them,  and  are  endeavouring 
to  fulfil  them  adequately  and  fairly.  Serious  disturbances  are  becoming 
rarer,  and  this  I  believe  is  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  good  influence 
of  the  responsible  leaders. 

If  I  am  asked,  as  suggested  by  the  third  part  of  this  subject  in  the 
programme  of  this  Congress,  what  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  "clergy 
towards  both  employers  and  employed  ?  "  I  should  say  it  ought  to  be 
one  of  absolute  neutrality,  but  not  of  indifference.  In  proportion  as 
the  clergy  do  their  duty  in  their  various  parishes,  by  Christian  teaching, 
by  Christian  example,  and  by  Christian  influence,  in  that  proportion  will 
they  contribute  to  make  the  relations  between  the  employed  and  the 
employers  what  they  ought  to  be ;  softening  the  asperities  which  are 
apt  to  spring  up  in  the  struggles  of  life,  and  establishing  more  firmly  in 
the  world  of  labour  the  golden  rule  :  "  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  you.'' 


ADDRESSES. 

The  Rev.  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Adderley,  Curate  of  S.  John's, 

Bethnal   Green. 

I  WILL  begin  by  dealing  with  some  objections  and  criticisms  lately  made  on  the 
action  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  social  questions,  generally  called  *' Christian 
Socialism,'"  though  the  term  is  a  bad  one. 

(I)  We  are  told  we  are  breaking  the  laws  of  political  economy.^  Christian  socialism 
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is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  an  attempt  to  do  something  like  making  the  earth  stop  moving, 
or  to  persuade  men  that  two  and  two  equal  five.  The  answer  is,  that  the  so-called 
laws  of  political  economy  are  not  laws  like  those  of  astronomy  or  mathematics. 
Comfortable  people  exalt  them  into  laws  of  God,  because  it  suits  them  to  do  so. 
They  are  hot  laws,  they  are  simply  statements  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  and 
distribution  of  wealth,  founded  on  observation  of  the  average  action  of  man.  The 
economist  studies  human  nature  as  he  finds  it,  but  does  not  speculate  or  hope  for 
more  than  what  he  sees.  Economists  find  two  motives  at  work  among  men  which 
they  say  can  be  counted  on.  (i)  Self-interest.  (2)  Family  affection.  The 
**  economic  "  man,  then,  as  he  is  called,  is  ''  an  affectionate  money-grubber,"  or  a 
mammon  worshipper  who  loves  his  wife  and  children.  Thus  far  he  can  be  counted 
on,  but  no  farther.  Now,  to  a  Christian,  this  view  of  man  must  always  be  utterly  in- 
adequate.     lie  views  man  not  only  as  he  is,  but  as  he  Aiay  become.     So  with  society 

in  its  highest  development.  To  a  Christian  it  is  not  merely  a  commercial  crowd,  but 
a  Catholic  Church  ;  not  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  but  a  holy  nation,  a  brotherhood,  a 
kingdom  of  heaven.  You  may  say  this  is  ideal.  We  are  not  ashamed  to  own  it 
For  us  to  approach  social  problems  without  an  ideal  would  be  an  act  of  disbelief  in 
God  and  the  Incarnation.  We  are  not,  then,  breaking  laws  of  political  economic 
We  are  simply  looking  at  man  and  things  through  another  pair  of  spectacles. 
Economists  have  no  objection ;  it  is  only  selfish  individualists  who  mind.  Economists 
would  be  the  first  to  say,  *'  By  all  means  work  on  at  your  ideal,  convert  your 
business  men,  put  soul  into  your  public  bodies,  moralize  your  politics.  When  you 
have  induced  men  to  act  on  other  motives  we  shall  be  ready  to  re-arrange  our 
science." 

(2)  We  clergy  are  told  to  be  careful  not  to  spend  too  much  time  on  social  problems 
to  the  neglect  of  our  proper  work.  This  must,  I  think,  be  ironical.  It  is  like 
telling  the  Lords  to  be  not  too  keen  on  giving  Home  Rule,  or  like  Dr.  King  teUing 
us  Christ  Church  men  in  old  days  not  to  injure  our  health  by  too  much  fasting. 
I  would  to  God  the  clergy  and  laity  spent  much  more  time  on  social  problems. 
Church  laity  arc  much  more  apathetic  than  clergy.  Working-men,  when  they 
become  regular  communicants,  often  give  up  concerning  themselves  with  social 
reform.  Now,  to  my  mind,  it  is  the  Eucharist  which  ought  to  inspire  us  to  become 
social  reformers.     It  did  in  the  old  days,  why  not  again  ? 

(3)  But  what  is  the  proper  work  of  the  clergy  ?  Surely  a  part  of  that  work  is  to  look 
after  people's  bodies,  not  as  a  pastime,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  our  work.  Every- 
body agrees  it  is  proper  for  the  Church  to  give  away  blankets  and  soup,  but  directly 
we  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  try  for  prevention  rather  than  cure,  it  is  called 
"  outside  our  province."  It  is  right  to  give  pudding  to  a  starving  family,  but  wrong  to 
organize  a  trades  union,  which  might  prevent  the  family  from  starving  at  all.  It  is  right 
to  take  medicine  to  children  down  with  typhoid  and  diphtheria,  but  wrong  to  set  the 
sanitary  inspector  to  mend  the  drains,  or  to  join  a  reform  union  to  fight  the  landlords 
who  have  let  them  get  wrong,  or  to  agitate  against  jerry  building. 

(4)  We  are  told  that  this  work  is  unspiiitual.  I  deny  it.  The  Incarnation  has 
surely  sanctified  all  work  for  humanity.  Is  Mr.  Horsley  doing  an  unspiritual  work  in 
Woolwich  because  he  spends  time  on  the  housing  of  the  poor  ?  do  not  feel  more 
unspiritual  when  I  take  the  chair  at  a  trades  union  meeting  than  when  I  preside  at 
a  mothers'  meeting. 

People  would  not  call  it  unspiritual  if  they  realized  the  grave  moral  questions  con- 
nected with  all  social  problems.  Has  not  the  housing  of  the  poor  anything  to  do 
with  morals  ?  Does  not  the  ** sweating  "  system  drive  our  poor  girls  on  the  streets? 
Do  you  remember  Mr.  Holland's  eloquent  speech  last  year,  when  he  pressed  the 
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Church  to  look  at  the  moral  questions  connected  with  combination^  and  free  labour  ? 
And  do  you  remember  how  nobody  attempted  to  accept  his  challenge  ? 

It  cannot  be  unspiritual  to  attempt  to  face  moral  questions.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
how  the  people  who  say  you  cannot  make  people  good  by  Act  of  Parliament  are 
the  same  who  object  to  Christian  socialism.  Why,  it  is  just  because  we  believe  you 
cannot  make  people  good  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  we  push  ourselves  into  the  social 
movement  to  save  it  and  make  it  Godly  before  it  is  too  late.  If  only  the  Church  as 
a  whole  would  believe  it !  If  only  the  Church  believed,  for  instance,  what  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  believes  and  teaches,  there  would  be  a  glorious  hope  for  England. 

(5)  We  are  told  we  are  setting  class  against  class,  and  making  the  "humbler 
classes'*  discontented.  We  deny  it.  The  people  who  are  doing  this  are  those  who 
cling  blindly  to  our  present  system,  which  has  built  up  a  great  wall  between  rich  and 
poor;  those  who  go  strutting  about  like  a  lot  of  Pharisees,  saying,  "This  people 
who  knoweth  not  the  laws  of  political  economy  are  cursed."  But  we,  at  any  rate, 
are  trying  to  break  down  the  wall  and  put  an  end  to  snobbish  distinctions,  condemned 
alike  by  Bible  and  Catechism.  As  to  discontent,  we  plead  guilty.  We  want  to  make 
people  discontented  ;  but  not  the  humbler  classes.  No,  the  unhumble,  comfortable 
people,  who,  with  amazing  effrontery,  call  the  present  state  of  things  beautiful  and 
God-ordained.  A  priest  who  spoke  strongly  against  luxury  last  Lent  was  called  hard 
names,  at  least,  he  was  called  a  Radical,  which  in  Belgravia  is  considered  a  hard 
name. 

II. — Now,  why  should  the  Church  bestir  herself?  First,  because  of  her  past 
history.  Nothing  is  so  sad  as  to  read  the  history  of  this  century,  and  to  see  the  apathy 
of  the  Church  in  the  midst  of  awful  injustice  and  oppression.  The  Slave  trade ; 
Capital  punishment  for  trivial  offences  ;  The  disgraceful  state  of  prisons  ;  The  unholy 
state  of  things  which  God  put  an  end  to  by  the  hand  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  ;  the  Trades 
unions  movement :  What  part  had  the  Church,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  in  any  of 
these  things?     Did  she  even  raise  her  voice  against  the  injustices? 

But  have  we  changed  our  policy  ?  As  a  body,  I  mean.  Are  we  not  still  very 
much  the  same  as  we  were?  If  so,  are  we  in  any  real  sense  a  National  Church  ?  It 
must  be  very  difficult  for  the  working>men  to  believe  what  the  Defence  lecturers  tell 
them,  that  the  Church  is  the  friend  of  the  people. 

If  they  look  at  a  Church  newspaper,  they  read  of  clergy  quarrelling  over  ritual, 
{getting  excited  over  the  posture  of  a  priest  reading  a  collect,  or  the  colour  of  an 
ot>scttre  saint's  day.  If  they  read  of  social  questions,  it  is  too  often  to  find  the  Church 
only  caring  for  them  so  far  as  it  affects  clerical  incomes  or  Church  property.  But  if 
they  want  to  find  a  journal  brimming  over  with  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  on  the  earth,  they  have  to  go  to  the,  so-called,  ''secular  press." 

If  they  look  at  the  House  of  Commons,  they  find  the  M.P.'s,  who  are  called  good 
Churchmen,  doing  what  the  Guardian  called  ''clogging  the  wheels  of  the 
educational  chariot ; "  but  such  matters  as  the  "  unemployed,"  the  inspection  of 
factories,  the  conditions  of  work  at  noxious  trades,  the  state  of  uur  bakeries,  or 
sweating  in  Government  workshops — these  are  dealt  with  by  Nonconformists,  or 
possibly  by  Agnostics. 

People  say  that  things  are  not  so  bad  as  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  days.  A  lady  who 
devotes  her  life  to  these  matters,  tells  me  the  state  of  women's  labour  is  worse  than 
ever.  Certainly  the  Report  on  Sweating,  and  the  evidence  before  the  Labour  Com- 
mission, reveals  an  awful  state  of  things  as  regards  women.  Starvation  wages — 
three  halfpence  an  hour  is  the  average — cruelly  long  hours,  evasion  of  Factory  and  Truck 
Acts,  bad  sanitation,  unjust  dismissals,  bullying,  vexatious  fining,  etc.  So  with  the 
laundries.     Here  is  distinct  evidence  of  immorality  and  intemperance  brought  on  by 
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inhuman  conditions  of  work.  Why  do  not  some  good  communicant  ladies,  with 
plenty  of  spare  time,  devote  themselves  to  women's  unions  ?  Much  of  the  rescue 
work  of  which  we  hear  would  never  be  needed  if  conditions  of  labour  were  im- 
proved. 

I  might  say  a  good  deal  about  shop  assistants,  and  the  large  field  for  reform  in  the 
direction  of  early  closing,  etc.,  but  I  have  not  time. 

III. — Lastly,  as  regards  business  morality.  Mr.  Carter's  article  in  the  "  Economic 
Review,'*  and  Mr.  H.  Spencer's  "  Morals  of  Trade,"  should  be  read  by  all  Christian 
people.  If  their  information  is  true,  honour  and  honesty  are  not  thought  much  of  in 
some  businesses.  What  with  lying  advertisements,  asking  more  than  one  price  for 
the  same  article  in  the  same  shop,  reckless  underselling  to  gain  the  market,  etc,  the 
state  of  things  is  most  alarming.  Do  you  consider  how  terrible  is  the  position  of 
our  young  boys  and  girls  in  business  who  are  called  upon  to  tell  lies  or  starve  ? 

Is  there  no  field  for  inquiry  here  ?    Is  this,  too,  unspiritual  ? 

Of  course  we  are  told  that  the  clergy  have  no  right  to  interfere,  because  they  are  so 
ignorant.  But  it  is  a  question  for  the  laity — the  communicants  in  business.  Are 
they  trying  to  settle  these  moral  questions  themselves  as  they  despise  our  aid  ? 

Moreover,  the  clergy  can  learn.  They  are  not  absolute  fools.  We  have  most  of 
us  taken  a  degree,  honour  or  pass,  and  why  cannot  we  study  ? 

Let  business  men  face  these  matters  in  company  with  the  clergy.  Let  moral 
theology  be  taught  in  the  Church  more  than  it  is. 

Above  all,  let  us  keep  our  own  hands  clean.  Let  us  consider  our  responsibility  in 
the  matter  of  shareholding.  Let  us  raise  our  voices,  and  be  found  on  the  side  of 
justice  and  honesty. 

Lastly,  there  is  much  we  can  do  even  without  more  knowledoe.  We  can  teach 
principles.  But  do  we?  Do  we  inculcate  principle  among  our  people?  e.g,^  that  all 
men  should  work,  whether  they  are  eldest  or  youngest  sons ;  that  all  have  duties 
towards  one  another,  in  a  town  or  a  village — there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  may 
be  called  "civic  selfishness"  about,  such  as  that  which  makes  a  landlord  refuse  to 
allow  workmen's  cottages  on  his  estate,  or  the  possessor  of  pictures  keep  them  to 
himself,  or  the  comfortable  inhabitant  of  a  villa  vote  against  the  Free  Libraries  Act 
in  a  place — that  God  expects  us  to  be  careful  how  we  acquire  our  wealth  ? 

Do  we  teach  social  duty  to  confirmation  candidates  ?  Does  a  rich  young  man  or  a 
business  man  feel,  when  he  becomes  a  communicant,  that  he  is  called  upon  to  lead  a 
higher  life? 

In  conclusion,  let  me  implore  Church  people  at  least  to  pray  about  these  things. 
It  is  God's  great  message  to  our  age  to  look  at  social  problems  in  the  light  of  His. 
Incarnation.  Let  us  sit  humbly  at  Jesus'  feet  and  learn  again  the  lesson  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 


The  Ven.  James  M,  Wilson,  Vicar   of  Rochdale  and 

Archdeacon  of  Manchester 

This  afternoon  is  given  to  "  Social  and  Labour  Questions."  There  is  but  one  such 
question.  It  arises  from  the  conditions  under  which  the  majority  of  our  population 
live.  I  suppose,  that  with  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  our  people— I  am  excepting  the 
upper  class  of  artisans — ^life  is  a  continued  and  precarious  struggle,  and  its  higher 
possibilities  are  out  of  reach  ;  and  that  in  an  age  when  education  and  increased  sensi- 
bility have  revealed  to  some  among  them  the  existence  of  these  higher  possibilities. 
And  there  is  the  sight  of  ease  side  by  side  with  this  struggle :  ease,  either  the  imme- 
diate result  of  labour,  or  ease  that  comes  to  people  who  may  have  taken  no  other  trouble 
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in  their  lives  except  to  be  born.  Is  this  condiiion  of  things  yxsK  ?  This  is  the  social 
question.  The  duty  of  employer  to  employed,  of  employed  to  employer,  is  summed 
up  in  the  word  Justice,  The  duty  of  the  Church  to  both,  is  to  discern,  to  uphold,  and 
to  practise  justice.       ' 

The  question  is  therefore,  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Socrates,  "  What  is  human  justice 
in  a  State  ?*'  It  is  not  might  that  makes  right,  nor  law  that  defines  justice ;  justice  is 
not  freedom,  and  not  equality.  I  know  no  better  definition  of  human  justice  than  that 
it  is  the  satisfaction,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  of  men*s  reasonable  expectations. 

But  it  follows  that  the  balance  of  Justice  is  perpetually  varying  with  men's  know- 
ledge, sensitiveness,  aspirations,  and  political  capacity,  and,  therefore,  with  their 
political  and  social  conditions.  The  line  that  separates  justice  from  injustice,  varies 
from  age  to  age,  from  country  to  country ;  it  is  not  even  the  same  for  one  class  as  for 
another,  for  their  reasonable  expectations  differ  ;  and  what  is  practicable  here  is  not 
yet  practicable  there.  Justice  is  a  compromise,  and  a  compromise  perpetually  altering, 
a  line  perpetually  advancing  or  receding.  It  is  no  question  of  ideal  justice.  It  is 
human  justice  that  we  are  speaking  of. 

Meantime,  there  is  one  vast  cry  rising  from  our  Western  World,  as  a  result  of  its 
increased  education,  sensitiveness,  and  intercommunication.  The  present  industrial 
system  is  beginning  to  be  condemned  by  its  fruits.  Men  will  not  believe  that  this  is 
the  final  social  state.  They  will  not  believe  that  it  expresses  God*s  final  will  for  man, 
any  more  than  that  slavery  or  serfdom  was  His  final  will.  There  is  a  halMnarticulate 
cry  for  justice  from  the  dumb  masses  chiefly  concerned  ;  and,  thank  God,  a  clear  and 
articulate  cry  from  those  in  all  classes  who  feel  the  bond  of  brotherhood. 

This  increased  sensitiveness  in  the  industrial  classes  of  Great  Britain  is  happily 
accompanied  by  an  increased  political  power,  exercised  through  the  franchise,  and  an 
increased  economical  influence,  exercised  through  legal  labour  combinations.  And  the 
meaning  of  what  we  are  witnessing  in  the  industrial  world  is  that  an  eflbrt  is  inces- 
santly being  made  to  extend  the  recognized  frontier  of  justice,  so  as  to  include,  so  far 
as  is  practicable,  the  reasonable  expectations  growing  up  in  various  sections  of  these 
classes.  The  struggles  and  strikes  of  to-day,  the  arguments  and  demonstrations,  the 
bluff  and  bluster  as  it  sometimes  seems,  even  the  violence  of  some  few  of  the  wage- 
earners,  are  all  intended  to  modify  the  average  popular  frontier  that  divides  justice  from 
injustice,  and  to  get  the  modification  stereotyped  by  custom  and  law.  Such  a 
modification  has  gone  on  intermittently  in  the  past,  and  I  hope  it  will  go  on  steadily, 
peacefully,  and  as  rapidly  as  is  practicable,  in  the  future.  It  is  identical  with  real 
progress. 

These  prefatory  remarks  are  necessary,  in  order  to  elucidate  and  define  what  I  have 
to  say  as  to  the  mutual  duties  of  the  employer  and  employed,  to  which  I  now  proceed, 
for  each  of  these  classes  unavoidably  regards  justice  chiefly  from  its  own  point  of  view. 
But  justice  is  a  stereoscopic  combination  of  the  two  points  of  view.  It  is  a  compromise 
between  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  one,  founded  on  the  past,  and  the  reason- 
able expectations  of  the  other,  founded  on  the  present.  No  one  class  can  possibly  be 
just  to  another,  because  it  cannot  by  itself  enter  into  their  reasonable  expectations. 
The  two  classes  must  be  associated  for  this  purpose,  and  that  not  only  occasionally  for 
arbitration  at  a  crisis,  but  continuously. 

First -~CyM«  duties  of  the  Church  to  both.  We,  of  the  general  public,  who  are  not 
directly,  and  on  a  large  scale,  employers  of  organized  labour,  form  the  jury  to  which  the 
appeal  is  at  last  made.  We  have  great  influence,  collectively,  in  determining  the  spirit  in 
which  the  compromise  is  effected.  If  we  turn  deaf  ears  to  all  that  is  going  on,  we  pro- 
voke one  or  both  sides  to  scream  at  us,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  compel  a  hearing.  And  the 
scream  may  take  the  form  of  violence.  It  is  the  blank  indifference  of  such  as  ourselves 
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to  the  claims  of  a  class  or  section  to  be  heard,  our  unimaginative  moral  torpor,  our 
resentment  at  nothing  but  our  own  inconvenience,  that  is  so  keenly  felt  by  a  class 
Rtruggling  to  be  heard.  I  do  appeal  to  you,  Churchmen  and  Churchwomen,  to  banish 
that  hateful  and  unchristian  torpor,  to  let  the  thrill  and  throb  of  this  patient,  anxious, 
panting,  industrial  world  go  through  and  through  you  ;  to  admit  no  finality  except  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  to  expect  that  it  will  come.  We  have  a  great  responsibility 
and  influence.  Such  sympathy  alone  makes  the  atmosphere  in  which  peaceful  com- 
promises between  opposing  claims  of  justice  are  from  time  to  time  possible. 

Secondly — Of  the  employer.  This  has  been  dealt  with  by  other  speakers.  I  will 
only  add  that  the  employing  classes  have,  I  think,  to  learn  that  the  political 
emancipation  of  wage-earners  will  probably  lead,  and  should  lead,  to  their  gradual 
social  and  industrial  emancipation  ;  and  I  mean  by  this,  to  their  gradual  acquirement  of 
the  means  of  production,  their  gradual  escape  from  the  precarious  position  of  employes 
to  one  of  greater  independence,  in  fact,  the  approximation  of  their  status  and  mode  of 
life  to  that  of  professional  men.  Whether  a  man  works  with  his  coat  off  or  his  coat 
on,  whether  he  is  paid  by  wages  or  fees  or  salary,  is  unimportant — the  man  should 
be  a  gentleman  in  either  case,  and  he  may  be  so.  To  this  frontier  the  boundaries  of 
justice  are  advancing.     And  the  employer  can  co-operate  in  this  advance. 

Thirdly — Of  the  employed.  The  employed  classes,  of  whom  I  was  specially  invited 
to  speak,  have  their  own  lessons  to  learn.  But  before  I  attempt  to  speak  on  this  diffi- 
cult  subject,  I  cannot  but  express  my  regret  that  no  wage-earner  is  among  the  selected 
readers  or  speakers.  It  seems  to  illustrate  how  little  we  have  realized  that  we  can 
only  see  justice  by  looking  for  her  with  both  our  eyes. 

I  must  further  point  out  how  illusory  is  such  a  classification  of  men  into  employers 
and  employed.  Every  one  of  us  is  both  employer  and  employed.  In  what  follows  I 
am  speaking  of  organized  labour  in  its  relation  to  great  employers,  with  one 
word,  in  passing,  to  the  unorganized,  to  remind  them  of  the  duty  of  throwing  in  their 
lot  with  those  who,  by  organized  effort,  are  seeking  to  serve  the  common  interests  of 
labour. 

The  duty  of  the  employed  to  the  employer  seems  to  me  to  be  not  seriously  afiiected 
by  that  particular  business  relationship.  It  is  the  *'  duty  to  my  neighbour'* — neither 
more  or  less — which  is  taught  in  the  Church  Catechism  as  the  summary  at  once  of 
experience  and  revelation.  **  It  is  to  be  true  and  just  in  all  my  dealings,  to  bear  n« 
malice  nor  hatred  in  my  heart,  to  keep  my  hands  from  picking  and  stealing,  and  my 
tongue  from  evil  speaking,  lying,  and  slandering."  Old-fashioned  it  may  be,  but, 
nevertheless,  these  are  the  fundamentals  of  all  human  relationship. 

The  duty  of  the  employed,  then,  is  to  be  just,  and,  moreover,  to  advance  steadily 
and  peacefully  the  frontier  of  justice. 

The  employed  classes,  in  order  to  advance  steadily  and  peacefully  the  frontier  of 
Justice,  have  to  learn  that  for  the  higher  social  and  ndustrial  life  of  the  future  the 
essential  pre-requisites  are,  a  more  prolonged  and  better  education  for  children,  a 
higher  estimate  of  religion  and  culture,  and  a  more  general  self-control. 

They  have  to  learn  to  beware  of  flatterers  of  every  class,  including  their  own. 
They  are  exploited  on  all  sides — ^some  men  want  their  votes,  some  their  money.  Few 
men  ever  tell  them  the  truth.  They  must  be  careful  to  choose  for  their  leaders  and 
representatives  men  of  real  moral  worth  and  weight,  and  not  be  misled  by  noisy 
declamation.  It  is  character  in  their  leaders  that  will  tell  in  the  final  result.  The 
rank  and  file  must  trust  no  one  whom  they  do  not  feel  to  be  just  and  honourable,  as 
well  as  resolute.  Plato  compares  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  who 
brought  it  to  its  utter  ruin  and  corruption,  to  men  in  charge  of  '*  a  mighty,  strong  beast." 
'*  They  name,"  he  says,  '*  this  act  honourable  and  that  dishonourable,  or  good  or  evil, 
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or  just  or  unjust,  all  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  and  tempers  of  the  great  brute, 
when  they  have  learned  the  meaning  of  his  inarticulate  grunts."  There  are  such  men 
still.  Respect,  I  would  say,  most  of  all  the  man  who  will  not  let  you  do  wrong,  who 
will  rebuke  you  if  need  be.     He  is  the  leader  you  want 

I  remember  at  one  of  Joseph  Arch's  first  meetings  at  Dunchurch  one  of  the 
labourers  in  the  crowd  cried  out,  ''  We*ll  strike  when  the  com  is  ripe."  "  You  shall 
not,"  said  Arch.     "  It  would  be  to  waste  God's  gifts ;  it  would  be  wrong." 

The  employed  classes  have  to  learn  the  very  hard  lesson  that  social  progress  is 
founded  on  self-sacrifice.  The  lesson  of  the  Cross  rules  here,  as  everywhere.  It  is 
not  violence,  it  is  not  reasoning,  it  is  the  patient  bearing  of  suffering  in  a  righteous 
cause,  which  at  last  conquers  this  hard,  indifferent,  stupid  world.  It  succeeds  where 
everything  else  fails.  But  what  faith,  courage,  heroism  it  needs !  Who  are  we 
clergy,  to  say  this  to  the  labouring  class  ?  If  we  dare  to  say  it,  we  must  at  any  rate 
feel  ashamed  of  the  hardness,  indifference,  stupidity  of  ourselves  and  our  class,  that 
need  such  a  sacrifice  to  move  us.  But  so  it  is.  The  line  of  justice  is  permanently 
advanced  only  when  the  country  sees  that  a  class  is  in  such  deadly  earnest  that  it 
will  suffer  for  its  convictions ;  and  that  it  is  so  self-controlled  and  fit  for  advance, 
that,  in  all  that  suffering,  it  will  commit  no  wrong.  The  temptations  to  violence 
are  great  when  hunger  is  imperious,  for  revolutions  begin  in  the  stomach.  Yet 
Lancashire  cotton  workers  resisted  the  temptation  in  1S63,  and  its  miners  are  doing 
the  same  in  1893,  ^^en  though  they  *'  clem  "  for  it. 

The  organized  employed  classes,  however  much  they  value  their  unions,  must 
neither  injure  nor  insult  those  who  prefer  to  stand  outside.  £Uu:h  individual  is  free. 
Such  violence  or  insult  is  a  blow  at  freedom. 

The  employed  classes  must  continue  to  throw  their  moral  force  and  practical 
wisdom  into  trade  unions,  co-operative  production  and  industrial  partnerships,  in 
which  hopeful  experiments  are  being  made  as  to  industrial  possibilities  in  the  near 
future,  and  in  which  men  are  being  trained  in  those  habits  by  which  alone  the 
wage-earning  classes  can  earn  their  industrial  emancipation.  The  employed  classes 
must,  therefore,  support  movements  for  temperance  and  education,  not  least  among 
the  unorganized  labourers. 

They  must  also  learn  tc  exercise  the  same  prudence  in  marriage  that  the  professional 
classes  exercise.  No  increased  efficiency  could  permanently  make  production  keep 
pace  with  population  unless  there  is  prudential  self-restraint. 

Finally,  the  employed  classes,  while  tenacious  of  their  aims,  must  be  scrupulously 
just  to  the  employers,  whose  wages  they  receive.     Let  them  banish  all  hostility  to 
capital  as  such — such  hostility  is  simply  suicidal ;  banish  all  resentment  or  revenge 
for  the  inevitable  mistakes  and  confusions  that  arise  in  this  intricate  matter ;  banish    ^ 
all  tricks  for  taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  difiiculty  of  their  employers.    Let  the 
unions  insist  on  a  high  standard  of  skill  and  conduct  in  their  members,  and  guarantee 
good  work.     Let  them  explode  some  of  the  mischievous  fallacies  that  now  deceive 
the  ignorant.     Let  them  study  the  elements  of  Industrial  Economics  under  competent  V 
teachers.     Ignorance  can  scarcely  avoid  being  unreasonable.     Even  the  elements  of  /\ 
Economics  will  tell  them  the  necessity  of  large  reservoirs  of  capital,  and  that  their 
interests  are  affected  by  credit  and  foreign  trade,  and  currency,  and  will  teach  them 
to  value  the  knowledge  of  experts.    To  demand  what  is  demonstrably  impracticable 
is  not  to  demand  justice,  but  to  cry  for  the  moon ;  and  to  cry  for  the  moon  is  a 
misdirection  of  energy. 

It  may  be  remarked  with  surprise  that  I  have  made  no  allusions  to  Christ's  direct 
teaching  on  social  questions.     My  reason  is  this.     Our  conceptions  of  justice  depend 
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on  our  spiritual  capacity  and  power  of  sympathy.  It  appears  to  me  that  Chrises 
conception  is  so  far  in  advance  of  our  conceptions  that  we  cannot  yet  fully  understand 
or  directly  apply  it.  It  is  divine  ideal  justice,  to  which  our  imperfect  notions 
should  perpetually  approximate.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  introduce  the 
common-places  of  our  conventional  and  so-called  Christian  morality,  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  But  truly  and  directly  to  apply  Christ's  own  teaching  to  problems 
like  these  is  beyond  my  power.  Let  us  pray  that  we  and  all  the  Church  of  Christ 
may  have  our  hearts  purified  and  our  minds  enlightened  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  that  we 
may  see  justice  somewhat  more  nearly  as  He  saw  it,  and  not  be  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  Vision. 


Alderman    Henrv   Phillips,   C.C,  West  Ham. 

To  the  employer — be  he  employer  of  one,  ten,  or  a  thousand — I  would  say,  treat  your 
employees  as  men — as  human  beings,  with  attributes  and  feelings  common  to 
yourself.  Stand  at  your  factory  gates,  and  let  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  brotherhood 
of  man —  the  Incarnation — be  real  factors  in  your  attitude  towards  your  men,  and  the 
attitude  of  suUenness  and  indifference  from  your  workmen  to  you  will  be  largely 
changed.     This  is  not  only  .morally  right,  but  is  economically  sound. 

A  master  may  pay  union  wages  and  work  union  houi-s,  and  yet  be  always  at  friction 
with  his  men,  because  they  know  he  looks  upon  them  as  so  ntany  machines,  pays 
them  wages  as  he  puts  in  coal  and  oil,  and  if  he  can  get  a  new  machine  or  foreign 
workman  to  produce  the  same  output,  he  gets  them  ;  and  the  men  realize  this,  and  the 
work  is  done  sullenly,  and  no  interest  taken  in  it.  Hut  let  an  employer  take  an 
interest  in  his  men  ;  have  a  word  with  them  as  he  passes  through  the  works  ;  chat 
over  the  social  questions  now  and  then  ;  in  a  word,  treat  them  as  social  beings,  tike 
himself,  and  a  spirit  of  brightness  and  willingness  will  permeate  the  whole  fact(xy. 
Smile  at  the  world,  and  the  world  will  smile  back  at  y6u.  Treat  your  men  kindly, 
fairly,  thoughtfully,  and  they  will  respond  to  it. 

Workmen,  in  the  lump,  are  not  bad.  Ingratitude  and  dishonesty  are  not  the  leading 
characteristics  of  English  workmen.  If  a  man  is  not  amenable  to  kindness  and  fair 
treatment,  clear  him  out.  A  good  master — a  good  firm — can  soon  get  good  hands.  I 
am  speaking  from  observation  and  experience.  There  is  a  firm  in  London  to-day 
paying  trade  union  wages,  observing  trade  union  rules,  and  chatting  with  the  men, 
attending  the  trade  union  meetings  of  the  men,  discussing  social  and  labour  questions 
with  them.  These  men  are  coal  porters — rough,  slow-thinking  men,  and  the 
most  perfect  amity  of  feeling  exists  between  them.  If  one  firm  can  handle  their  mea 
in  this  way,  any  other  employer  can. 

DutUs  of  the  ffien, — Honest  trade  union  work  for  trade  union  pay  ;  sixpence  worth 
for  sixpence ;  make  yourself  a  necessity  to  your  employer.  The  idea  that  a  workman 
is  to  get  as  much  wage  out  of  his  master,  and  give  back  as  little  work  as  he  can,  is  just 
as  much  sweating  as  it  is  for  the  master  to  drive  and  tear  and  underpay.  There  must 
be  a  mutual  recognition  of  common  honesty  and  fair  dealing  between  employer  and 
employed.  And  all  violation  of  this  principle  is  ethically  and  economically  bad. 
This  is  not  mere  copybook  platitude,  but  fundamental,  bedrock,  business  principles. 
It  was  the  violation  of  these  principles  by  the  dock  directors,  before  the  great  dock 
strike,  and  by  the  dockers  after  the  strike,  that  caused  much  of  the  ihischief  and  friction 
at  the  London  docks. 

Perhaps  the  employer  says :  I  am  not  a  sweater,  but  a  Christian  gentleman.  1  wish 
to  consider  the  interests  of  my  workmen,  and  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  have  the  feeling 
of  common  interest  pervade  my  w^orks  ;  but  no  kindness  of  mine  will  avail  anything: 
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the  cold,  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand  fixes  their  remuneration  ;  it  is  useless 
to  mix  up  sentiment  of  any  sort  with  my  business,  it  does  no  good.  I  do  not  run  my 
works  for  charity  ;  I  must  live,  and  I  have  to  face  keen  competition.  Competition  : 
ah !  Competition.  Yes,  there  is  the  root  of  it  all.  A  Yorkshire  Barnsley  miner 
said,  "  Our  colliery  owners  have  been  cutting  one  another's  throats  instead  of  combining 
and  making  one  big  association,  or  trust.  We  would  have  stood  by  them  so  loyally 
if  they  had." 

But  what  of  foreign  competition?  Well,  we  would  go  in  for  protection.  Every  A^ 
trades  unionist  is  a  protectionist  in  principle.  Here  is  where,  I  think,  the  Church  can  ' 
come  in  with  its  influence.  This  selfish  competition  knows  no  moral  obligation. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  every  Christian  man  and  woman  in  England  ought  to  declare 
themselves  in  strongest  opposition  to  the  way  in  which  three-quarters  of  our  trade  is 
carried  on  to-day.  It  is  as  bad  for  masters  as  for  workmen.  The  man  at  the  top  is 
always  in  dread  lest  he  be  undersold  and  pulled  down  to-morrow,  and  the  man  at  the 
bottom  is  always  struggling  to  pull  himself  up  by  pulling  the  next  man  down,  and  so  it 
goes  on.  It  is  selfish,  grasping,  wolfish,  devilish  competition,  exercised  in  direct 
violation  of  every  principle  laid  down  by  Jesus  Christ.  Competition  has  nothing  to 
say  about  a  purpose  in  life ;  no  time  to  think  about  the  development  of  manhood 
honour,  chivalry,  and  the  higher  attributes  of  humanity.  It  says,  "  Look  out  for  your- 
self—never mind  others.  Use  every  one  for  your  advantage.  Make  your  pile, 
whoever  goes  under  in  the  making.*'  Morally,  look  at  the  lies  and  fraud  it  produces  : 
lime  for  linen,  beetroot  for  sugar,  veneer  for  walnut,  shoddy  anywhere.  It  pro- 
duces as  its  finished  work  a  speculator — buying  up  railways  and  opening  towns — with 
its  attendant  horrors  of  ruined  men,  starving  children,  and  women  selling  their  woman- 
hood for  food.  Great  wealth  often  produces  great  poverty  ;  and  poverty,  vice.  Trade 
in  the  hands  of  the  few  is  bad  for  the  many.  Democratic  principles  must  apply  in 
commerce  as  well  as  government.  The  store  system  is  economically  sounder 
all  round  than  a  hundred  little  chandler  shops,  and  municipal  stores  better  than 
co-operative  stores. 

I  hold  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  unskilled  labour  of  to-day  might  be 
undertaken  and  successfully  carried  out  by  the  men  themselves,  without  any  employer 
or  contractor.  In  West  Ham  we  have  the  Bricklayers'  and  Painters'  Co-operative 
Society.  It  has  earned  ;£'i,ooo.  Also  Coal  Porters'  Union  No.  2  and  No.  I — much 
of  the  dock  work  has  been  done  by  the  men  tendering  so  much  per  hold.  Much  more 
will  be  done.  The  gain  is  enormous.  The  men  take  a  direct  interest  in  the  work. 
They  get  all  they  earn.  The  shipowner  gets  his  work  done  well  and  quickly,  and 
there  is  no  strike  and  friction  about  hours  or  wages,  and  with  unskilled  labour  the 
tools  and  plant  are  not  costly.  What  the  men  need  is  a  few  business  men  who  have 
got  sufficient  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  them  to  help  the  men  in  the  initial  stages  of 
tendering,  and  banking,  and  general  account  work.  Now  here  is  a  bit  of  practical 
social  work  for  Churchmen.  It  is  non-political,  not  difficult,  and  extremely  useful : 
just  helping  the  men  to  help  themselves.  So,  if  the  clergy  want  to  be  more  attractive 
more  useful  to  the  workman,  let  them  study  economics  and  sociology.  It  is  far  more 
important  than  ritualism,  or  abusing  those  who  are  ritualists.  When  I  look  at  the 
gulf  that  exists  between  the  clergy  and  the  workin*;  classes,  and  realize  how  easily 
that  gulf  might  be  bridged  by  a  little  practical,  sympathy ;  when  I  see  this,  and 
then  remember  the  time  that  some  of  the  clergy  spend  in  abusing  each  other  over  non- 
essentials, to  me  it  is  simply  '*  fiddling  while  Rome  is  burning."  So  I  would  plead  with  } 
the  clergy  to  ring  out  that  the  kingdoms  of  commerce  and  industry  must  be  governed 
by  the  laws  of  Christ,  not  those  of  Bentham,  or  Smith,  or  Marx,  or  Gladstone. 
Remember,  if  industry  and  commerce  are  beyond  the  control  of  Christ's  jurisdiction. 
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really  t^ere  is  not  much  left  to  Him.  What  sort  of  a  King  is  He — our  Lord  and 
Christ — if  He  is  powerless  to  control  the  largest  and  intensest  part  of  man's  activity  ? 
We  shall  never  win  the  allegiance  of  strong  men  unless  we  can  show  them  that  Christ 
has  power  to  rule  the  factory  and  counting  house  as  well  as  the  church  and  home,  and 
that  industry  and  commerce,  carried  on  on  Christian  principles,  do  not  mean  financial 
bankruptcy,  but  are  economically  sound  and  sure.  So  I  ask  you,  my  brother 
Churchmen,  you  men  and  women,  baptized  and  enrolled  soldiers  of  Christ,  you  and 
I  who  are  pledged  up  to  the  hilt  to  follow  Christ's  teaching  and  live  in  His  life- 
realizing  this,  believing  it  is  a  great  reality — I  ask  you  to  stand  again  on  Calvary  and 
see  the  words  self-sacrifice,  self-renunciation,  love,  and  brotherhood  written  in  letters  of 
blood  upon  the  face  of  Almighty  God.  Turn  from  Calvary  to  Yorkshire  to-daj, 
what  do  you  see  ?  A  man  for  whom  Christ  died,  a  miner  willing  to  toU,  and  sweat, 
apd  grind  at  life's  risk,  for  thirty  shillings  a  week.  Above  the  mine,  in  a  beautiful 
mansion,  surrounded  by  ease  and  luxury,  sits  another  man,  who  with  never  an  hour's 
work  draws  as  many  hundreds  of  pounds  per  week  in  rent  and  royalties  as  the  other 
man  draws  shillings. 

We  are  told  a  reduction  must  be  made,  and  I  claim,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  who 
taught,  "  The  strong  shall  bear  the  burdens  for  the  weak  "  ;  in  the  name  of  His  Church, 
whose  fundamental  principle  is  brotherhood  ;  in  the  name  of  common  justice,  if  a 
reduction  in  income  must  be  made,  let  it  be  made  upon  the  man  who  draws  the 
royalties,  and  not  the  man  who  digs  the  coal.  But  not  by  revolution,  war,  and 
bloodshed  will  this  system  be  overthrown,  but  by  education,  legislation,  ballot, 
prayer,  and  patience ;  by  employer  and  employed  realizing  that  the  present  system  b 
bad  for  both,  and  that  in  co-operation  they  have  a  common  aim,  a  common  goal,  a 
final  resting  place.  And  in  asking  you,  my  lord  bishops,  to  interpose  the  unsallied 
sanctity  of  your  lawn  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  this  coal  war,  in  asking  you,  my 
brother  Churchmen,  to  help  us  Christian  socialists  in  minimizing  the  competitive 
system  of  to-day  by  broad  co-operative  principles,  I  am  only  asking  you  to  add  one 
more  glory  to  the  history  of  a  Church  that  in  the  past  has  changed  public  opinion 
towards  the'slave,  the  serf,  the  wife,  the  child,  and  the  weak  and  helpless,  when  they 
had  none  to  defend  their  rights  and  none  to  champion  their  cause. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  the  Hon.  Jas.  Wentworth  Leigh,  Hon.  Canon  of 
Worcester,  Rector  of  S.  Mary's,  Bryanston  Square,  W. 

I  FEEL  sure  you  must  have  all  been  much  struck  with  the  addresses  that  you  have 
listened  to,  because  they  have  come  from  those  well  acquainted  with  the  subjects 
under  discussion.  I  believe  no  better  employers  couUl  have  been  selected  to  speak 
upon  this  subject  than  Mr.  Chance  and  Sir  William  Houldsworth.  No  better 
champion  of  the  working-men  could  be  found  than  ihe  last  speaker,  and  I  would 
venture  to  add  there  is  no  clergyman  better  able  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  employers 
and  employed,  and  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  emplo)ers  and  employed,  than  mj 
relative,  the  Rev.  James  Adderley,  for  he  not  only  speaks  from  his  heart,  but  from 
experience  gained  whilst  working  for  many  years  in  the  East  End  of  London,  in  the 
lowest  slums,  and  his  heart  has  gone  out  to  the  poor  toiling  sufferers  in  those  parts. 
We  have  had  papers  lately  upon  the  subject,  "  How  to  win  the  working  classes,"  and 
'*  How  to  get  them  into  our  churches,"  and  I  think  it  has  been  well  shown  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  win  them  over  to  us,  nor  to  get  them  into  our  churches,  unless  we 
show  them  sympathy  in  the  midst  of  all  their  difficulties,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual. 
Sir  William  Houldsworth  gave  the  clergy  a  text  which  they  may  well  think  about, 
"Neutrality,  not  indiflference."  Now,  we  know  the  clergy  are  often  placed  in  very 
difficult  positions,  not  so  much  in  the  towns  as  in  the  country,  because  in  many 
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places,  owing  to  the  surrounding  circumstances,  they  are  inclined  rather  to  lean 
towards  the  side  of  the  employers — the  squire  and  tl|p  farmer — than  to  that  of  the 
labourers.  (Cries  of "  No.  )  Well,  twenty  years  ago  and  more  there  was  a  great 
agitation  throughout  England  in  the  agricultural  districts.  At  that  time  the  agitation 
commenced  in  this  county,  and  I  was  a  clergyman  in  the  county  at  that  time,  and  saw 
all  that  went  on,  and  I  can  only  say,  from  what  I  saw,  that  the  clergy  rather  sided 
with  the  employers  than  with  the  employed.  (Cries  of  "  No.")  You  say  **  No."  I  can 
only  answer  that  I  was  interested  in  both  sides,  and  was  the  means  of  bringing  about 
a  meeting,  and  the  only  meeting  of  the  kind  held,  viz.,  of  employers  and  employed, 
and  of  helping  to  bring  the  agitation,  affecting  that  particular  part  where  I  was 
located,  to  an  end  ;  and  I  regret  to  say  there  was  not  one  single  clergyman  in  the 
whole  county  who  supported  me  in  my  efforts,  and,  therefore,  I  have  some  reason  for 
asserting  what  I  have  done.  Now,  we  were  told  last  night,  and  very  truly  so,  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  that  the  clergy  in  the  agricultural  districts  did  their  duty 
in  visiting  the  sick,  in  looking  after  the  schools,  and  in  duly  performing  the  services 
of  the  Church.  We  know  that  they  are  kind,  good-hearted,  earnest  men,  and  we 
know  that  they  are  always  ready  to  alleviate  cases  of  distress  in  their  parishes,  and 
yet,  I  fear,  for  all  that,  they  have  never  been  in  touch  with  working-men — (cries  of 
"  Nonsense  ") — and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  find  such  a  gulf  between  them  and  the 
working-men  since  the  latter  have  got  the  suffrage.  What  we  want  to  see  is  the 
clergy  all  over  England  taking  a  deeper  interest  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  the 
working-men.  (Cries  of  *'  They  do.")  I  think  they  ought  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  strikes  and  of  trades  unions,  and  where  they  think  the  employees  are  not  being 
treated  fairly  and  properly  by  the  employers,  they  should  use  their  influence  with  the 
employers  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  and  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
parties.  I  believe,  myself,  that  if  they  only  took  as  much  interest  in  the  temporal 
welfare  of  the  working-men  as  they  do  now  in  the  affairs  of  the  mothers  and  children, 
they  would  very  soon  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  men,  and  get  them  into  their 
churches.  In  that  remarkable  book,  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  it  is  evidently  implied  by 
the  authoress  that  the  hero  obtained  his  influence  over  the  working  classes  by  putting 
forward  only  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord,  and  holding  Him  up  as  the  pattern  of  a 
perfect  man.  I  consider  this  conclusion  is  utterly  false.  I  believe  that  those  who  are 
now  working  successfully  in  London  and  other  large  towns,  and  who  have  gained  the 
working-men  over  to  them,  have  constantly  put  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
God,  Divine  as  well  as  human.  The  proof  of  that  is  to  be  seen  in  what  Alderman 
Phillips  has  said  about  the  working  classes.  After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  doctrine  that 
working-men  look  at  in  the  clergy  as  sympathy  and  a  loving  and  a  Christ-like  spirit, 
and  I  have  noticed  that  where  the  clergy  have  influenced,  or  have  succeeded,  it  has 
not  been  on  account  of  their  doctrine  so  much  as  on  account  of  the  loving  spirit  that 
they  have  shown  towards  the  masses  in  all  their  difficulties,  and.  in  all  their  trials,  and 
in  all  their  dangers,  and  in  all  their  doubtings.  I  trust  that  that  sympathy  and  love, 
for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  will  be  extended  to  all  the  labourers,  who  are 
our  fellow-brothers  in  the  Lord,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 


Robert  S.  Bartleet,  Esq.,  D.L.,  J.P.,The  Shrubbery,  Redditch. 

I  AM  in  what  is  to  me  a  very  serious  position.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  addressing 
public  assemblies  so  learned  as  this  one,  and  I  ask,  therefore,  for  your  kind  indulgence 
while  I  bring  before  you  a  subject  which  I  am  sure  you  will  all  be  interested  in.  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  and  in  respect  of  the  mothers  of  England.  I  mean 
married  women  who  are  employed  in  the  manufactories  in  such  large  numbers,  and 
also  those  who  are  employed  in  connection  with  agriculture.  You  know  very  well 
that  at  the  present  time  the  law  allows  a  married  woman  to  work  the  same  hours  as 
an  unmarried  woman,  and,  in  fact,  more  when  she  is  under  a  certain  age.  Now, 
is  it  possible  for  the  married  women  in  this  country  to  do  their  duty  ?  And  if  the  married 
women  of  this  country  do  not  do  their  duty,  is  it  possible  that  their  sons  and 
daughters  will  ?  Now,  look  for  a  moment  at  what  the  married  women  do.  They 
rise,  speaking  generally,  in  some  cases  at  six,  and  work  till  six,  and  in  other  instances 
they  l>egin  work  at  eight,  and  leave  off  at  eight,  with  two  hours  for  meals  allowed. 
If  you  think  of  a  married  woman's  life,  having  a  family  of  from  three  to  six  children, 
and  leaving  her  house  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  is  it  possible  for  her  to  do  her 
duly  to  her  children  ?    What  is  the  result  ?    The  house  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  state. 
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and  the  husband  cares  very  little  about  it.  In  the  evening,  he  is  driven  away  from  it 
because  the  wife  has  been  away  all  day,  or  nearly  all  day ;  he  is  driven  away  to  the 
public-house,  and  there  is  no  c^ubt  that  there  is  a  strong  temptation  for  him  to  go  to 
it.  In  addition  to  that,  the  mere  fact  of  the  married  woman  being  able  to  earn  wages 
induces  her  husband  to  be  very  indifferent  as  to  providing  the  means  to  support  the 
home.  I  have  known  instances  in  which  a  man  has  earned  £2  a  week,  and  he  has 
not  given  his  wife  a  single  farthing  out  of  it,  because  his  wife  and  two  or  three 
children  have  been  able  to  earn  what  he  considered  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  house. 
This  is  not  a  single  instance,  but  a  very  common  one  indeed,  and,  consequently, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  man's  wages,  or  a  li^rge  proportion  of  them,  are  spent  every 
evening  on  himself.  Now,  under  these  circumstances,  I  would  ask  the  members  of 
this  Congress,  whether  clergymen,  ladies,  or  gentlemen,  that  they  should  do  all  they 
can  to  induce  an  alteration  in  the  employment  of  married  women  in  this  country,  and 
use  their  influence  with  the  employers  of  labour,  whether  they  be  manufacturers  or 
whether  they  be  agriculturalists.  I  may  say,  although  there  are  a  great  many  diffi- 
culties connected  with  this  subject,  I  am  not  inexperienced  in  it,  for  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  I  have  required  a  separate  bell  to  be  rung  for  the  married  women 
in  my  employ.  I  never  allow  a  married  woman  to  come  to  work  until  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  require  her  to  leave  at  12.30  to  go  home  to  her  children.  I  do 
not  allow  her  to  work  till  nine  o'clock,  in  order  that  she  may  see  to  her  children  and 
start  them  to  school  properly.  In  addition  to  that,  I  require  a  separate  bell  to  be 
rung  at  12.30  in  order  that  she  may  see  to  her  house,  and  see  to  her  children  when 
ihey  come  back  from  school.  Then  I  also  require  that  at  4.30  there  shall  be  another 
bell  rung,  in  order  that  the  married  women  I  employ  may  be  able  to  receive  the 
children  when  they  come  back  from  school,  and  make  their  homes  comfortable  for 
their  husbands  when  they  return  from  their  work.  That  is  the  practical  way  in  whidi 
I  have  endeavoured  to  deal  with  this  subject,  and  I  have  done  it  now  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  There  have  been  some  difficulties.  My  foreman  told  me,  when  I  pro- 
posed the  scheme,  that  I  would  never  be  able  to  get  women  to  agree  to  it  But  1 
said  I  was  so  determined  upon  it,  that,  if  he  could  not  do  it,  fmust  find  another 
foreman  who  could  ;  and  the  result  was  that  I  gave  them  all  notice  that  the  new 
system  would  commence  in  a  month's  time, 'and  that  everyone  who  did  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  try  it  could  leave.  Out  of  a  considerable  number  only  five  left,  and  the 
result  showed  that  they  had  made  a  mistake,  for  in  three  months  all  of  these  women 
wanted  to  come  back,  and  that  system  has  been  continued  ever  since  with  most 
satisfactory  results.  But  why,  I  ask  the  members  of  this  great  Congress,  are  there 
such  very  great  difficulties  in  getting  this  system  generally  adopted  ?  The  reasons  are 
these  :  That  we  have  to  compete  with  countries  where  labour  is  very  much  cheaper 
than  it  is  here,  and  it  is  said  that,  if  you  reduce  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
women  in  this  country,  the  price  of  work  will  be  raised,  and,  consequently,  that  it 
will  make  it  still  more  difficult  to  compete  with  foreign  countries.  I  quite  admit  that 
there  is  something  in  that.  But  the  consequence  is,  that  these  women  are  unable  to 
give  their  attention  to  their  homes,  which  I  think  everyone  will  admit  is  the  first  duty 
of  every  married  woman,  and  she  has  no  right,  as  a  iratterof  principle  or  Christianity, 
to  sacrifice  her  children,  or  the  comfort^  of  her  home  and  her  husband,  simply 
because  she  may  get  a  little  more  money.  I  had  the  wages  taken  during  the  last  six 
months  when  they  were  working  the  full  hours,  and  also  when  the  newsystem  had 
been  in  vogue  six  months,  and  the  result  Was,  that  wiihin  twopence  per  week  they  earned 
as  much  as  they  did  during  the  lonj^  hours.  And  why  ?  Because,  when  they  did  not 
attend  to  the  duties  of  their  homes,  they  were  knocked  about  by  their  husbands,  and 
also  lost  time  through  illness,  caused  by  the  long  hours  of  work,  whereas  with  the 
shorter  hours  they  were  able  to  work  with  much  greater  vigour  at  piecework,  which 
was  the  usual  system  of  payment  in  their  branches  of  labour. 

The  Rev.    R.    M.  Gkier,  Vicar   of    Hednesford,  and 

Prebendary  of  Lichfield. 

My  only  claim  to  the  attention  of  this  Congress  during  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
before  it,  is  that  I  come  from  a  district  in  the  agonies  of  a  long  strike.  In  sach  a 
conflict  we  have  been  told  that  the  clergy  should  observe  a  strict  neutrality.  This 
appears  to  me  impossible,  because  these  terrible  struggles  are  one  result  of  the 
principles  which  Christianity  proclaims  having  been  forgotten.  It  is  now  a  little 
more  than  five  years  ago  since  I  went  to  my  present  cure,  with  a  sincere  desire  10 
'  understand   the   difficulties   and    temptation*:,    the   wants  and    wishes   of  a  mining 
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population.  Two  things,  as  I  came  to  know  my  neighl)ours  well,  struck  me  aboal 
them  :  the  one  was  their  spirit  of  independence ;  and  the  other  their  distrust  of  their 
brother-men.  If  the  just  live  by  faith,  there  are  those,  it  appears,  who  live  by  sus- 
picion, (i)  They  regard  wealtii  in  a  wholly  different  light  from  the  conventional  one. 
It  is  not  to  them  an  object  of  admiration.  Titles,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  do 
not  inspire  them  with  awe.  Every  one,  whether  clergyman  or  layman,  is  valued  for 
what  he  is,  or  what  they  imagine  him  to  be.  They  are  no  respecters  of  persons.  I 
remember  that  on  one  occasion  I  wanted  to  see  the  cashier  of  a  colliery  on  a  Saturday. 
When  I  reached  the  ofRce  I  found  the  men  crowding  round  it.  So  I  said,  "  I  can 
wait :  I  have  no  wages  to  receive."  At  once  a  fellow  shouted  out,  **  You've  yot 
yourn,  Mr.  Grier  !'*  (2)  For  the  distrust  with  which  they  look  upon  others,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  limited  liability  companies  are  very  responsible.  Absentee 
shareholders  are  represented  by  absentee  directors,  who  obtain  their  information 
about  the  men  froai  a  manager.  These  managers  very  generally  do  the  best  they 
can  ;  but  they  are  human  beings,  and  how  can  they  know  thoroughly  and  intimately 
several  thousand  working-men  ?  Besides,  they  feel  that  others  are  the  real  employers — 
men  who  never  see  them,  who  do  not  know  them,  and,  as  they  believe,  care  less 
about  them.  Clergymen  who  are  acquainted  with  these  employers,  who  are  often 
l>enevolent  and  Christian  gentlemen,  are  aware  that  this  is  a  mistaken  view  ;  but  it  is 
a  very  common  one  and,  under  the  circumstances,  a  very  natural  one.  How  I  wish 
that  I  could  persuade  people  of  high  culture  to  come  and  live  in  my  district,  and 
make  friends  of  the  people  there.  Very  especially  would  it  be  useful  for  clergymen 
who  have  done  well  at  the  Universities,  and  have  studied  the  social  questions  of  the 
day,  to  reside  amongst  them,  and  speak  to  them  with  all  the  authority  which  a  good 
degree  can  give.  If  they  have  a  burning  zeal  for  souls  they  will  find  profitable 
employment,  and  if  they  have,  let  me  add,  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  they  will  find  it 
agreeable  as  well.  But  let  me  warn  them  that  they  must  learn  sympathetically  to 
consider  the  views  of  the  miner,  and  to  be  perfectly  fair.  Colliers  are  not  always 
wrong :  indeed,  there  is  almost  always  some  reason  in  their  contentions.  It  would 
surprise  them  to  be  told  that  they  were  actuated  by  selfishness  in  the  present  dispute. 
They  imagine  that  they  are  fighting  for  a  great  principle — the  principle  that  a  fair 
day's  work  should  receive  a  fair  day*s  waoe.  In  regard,  too,  to  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act,  they  have  something  to  advance  in  reply  to  the  statement  made  by  the  first  speaker 
this  afternoon.  They  do  not  approve  of  masters  and  men  contracting  themselves  out 
of  the  Act,  because  if  this  is  done,  the  chief  object  of  the  measure,  throwing 
responsibility  on  the  employers  to  provide  greater  security  for  life  and  limb,  is 
defeated.  Then,  again,  nothing  can  induce  them,  and  nothing  ought  to  induce  them, 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  an  agent.  If  the  employers  were  wise,  they  would 
make  friends  of  the  agents,  and,  through  the  agents,  of  the  men  whilst  they  can  ;  for 
the  agents  are  much  more  reasonable  than  a  majority  of  those  whom  they  are  supposed 
to  lead,  and  more  superior  to  them  than  many  members  of  Parliament  are  to  their 
constituents.  No  doubt  their  position  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  I  am  afraid  that, 
like  other  representatives,  they  sometimes  say  what  others  want  them  to  say  rather 
than  what  they  think  themselves.  But  taking  them  as  they  are,  I  affirm,  from  my 
knowledge  of  them,  and  I  know  some  of  them  intimately,  that  they  reflect  infinite 
credit  on  the  class  from  which  they  come,  and  which  has  selected  them  for  their 
position.  At  any  rate,  it  is,  I  submit,  hardly  wise  or  right  for  the  clergy  to  speak 
slightingly  of  them  as  paid  agitators  :  for  surely  we  are  the  same — we  are  paid  ;  and 
if  we  do  not  agitate  we  ought  to  do  so  ;  not  indeed  for  our  own  interests,  or  in 
defence  of  privileges  and  property  of  our  order  or  the  Church,  for  there  we  are  weak ; 
but  against  all  that  is  evil,  and  for  all  that  is  good  in  behalf  of  the  nation,  and  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  Unions  and  their  agents  would  have  been  unnecessary  if  all  em- 
ployers of  labour  had  been  what  Mr.  Alexander  Chance  is.  No  one,  however,  can 
pretend  that  this  has  been  the  case.  As  it  has  not  been,  we  must  rejoice  that  unions 
and  agents  exist,  and  endeavour  to  make  them  as  useful  as  they  can  be  made. 


The  Rev.   F.  L.  Donaldson,  Senior  Assistant  Curate  of 

S.  John's,  Hammersmith,  W. 

Referring  to  a  statement  of  Prebendary  Grier  as  to  his  residence  among  the  miners, 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Church  is  the  only  great  corporate  society  which  stations 
a  servant  in  almost  every  parish  throughout  the  land,  to  live  there,  and  to  carry  out 
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his  duty  of  assisting  the  people  in  the  parish  by  numberless  ministrations.  As  to 
trades  unions,  it  is  surely  time  we  altogether  gave  up  casting  cold  water  upon  them, 
or  damning  them  with  faint  praise.  The  Church,  by  her  own  constitution  and  idea, 
ha^  for  centuries  been  teaching  the  people  the  way  of  union,  the  advantages  of  unity^ 
and  yet  when  they  take  the  hint,  learn  the  lesson,  and,  adapting  the  idea  to  their  own 
conditions,  organize  themselves  into  trade  societies  for  the  bettering;  of  their  common 
lot,  Churchmen  of  ''  light  and  leading  *'  are  too  often  conspicuous  in  discouragement, 
and  even  in  opposition.  This  surely  should  not  be.  I  should  like  also  to  criticize  a 
remark  which  was  made  by  Sir  William  Houldsworth,  as  to  the  liberty  which  every 
man  should  have  to  decide  for  himself  whether  or  not  he  should  join  these  trade 
societies,  I  think  I  shall  do  no  injustice  to  Sir  William  if  I  take  it  that  he  was  indi- 
cating those  unfortunate  men  who  are  termed  **  blacklegs."  I  quite  agree  with  that 
plea  for  liberty — but  let  it  be  applied  all  round  ;  for  there  are  thousands  of  men  who 
have  been,  and  are,  prevented  from  exercising  this  liberty  by  their  employers.  I 
know  for  certain,  from  personal  experience  in  West  London,  that  the  large  and 
neglected  class  of  shop  assistants  are  often  stayed  from  entering  their  union  by  fear  of 
their  employers.  Again,  as  to  the  charge  which  has  been  made  against  the  clergy,  of 
one-sidedness  in  social  matters,  I  fear  that  the  labouring  classes  have  a  case  when 
they  urge  this  charge.  Upon  which  side  have  the  clergy  generally  been  found  during 
the  last  fifty  years  ?  Upon  that  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  ?  or  upon  that  of  employers 
and  well-to-do  ?  I  fear  there  is  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  The  clergy  have 
notably  been  apologists  for  the  classes  from  which  they  themselves  are  usually  drawn ; 
and  I  say  the  poor  have  ''a  case"  against  them  in  this  matter.  If  only  the  clergy 
hid  not  taken  sides  so  much  in  the  past,  we  should  not  now  have  these  arrears  of 
prejudice  to  overcome.  Now-a-days,  when  the  clergy  are  happily  speaking  boldly  as 
tliey  ought  to  speak  for  the  victims  of  industrial  competition,  it  has  become  conve- 
nient to  urge  that  they  must  not  be  as  ''a  judge  and  divider  "  amongst  men.  Be  it  sa 
I  agree  that  it  is  not  our  function  to  wield  the  sword  of  justice.  But  it  is  our  duty  to 
inspire  those  whose  function  it  is  :  it  is  our  duty  to  approve  them  when  they  execute 
justice,  and  to  reprove  them  when  they  do  not.  What  the  clergy  need  to  have  in 
these  matters  is  not  so  much  reason  or  logic  as  sympathy.  Let  them  sympathize  wiih 
the  people  in  their  cry  for  better  things,  and  not  wound  them  with  the  retort  of 
"materialism"  and  "hedonism."  It  is  indeed  almost  beyond  human  endurance 
when  these  charges  are  levelled  against  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  poor.  Wc 
could  endure  it  perhaps,  though  we  might  think  it  wrong,  from  an  order  of  preachers 
who  had  taken  the  threefold  vows,  and  were  themselves  living  in  voluntary'  poverty. 
But  we  find  these  charges  of  "materialism  "  and  "  hedonism  "  are  generally  made  by 
those  who  possess  in  ample  measure  the  comforts,  and  even  the  luxuries,  of  life. 
What  is  this  cry  of  the  poor  to-day  ?  I  say  it  is  for  nothing  questionable,  for  nothing 
tiiat  is  not,  in  itself,  perfectly  legitimate.  It  is  for  better  food  and  for  purer  air ;  it  is 
fur  better  clothing  and  for  better  housing  ;  it  is  for  education  and  for  reasonable 
leisure  tihie.  Surely,  in  a  cry  like  this,  there  is  nothing  to  which  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  above  all  others,  should  not,  within  the  liberal  limits  of  justice  and  equity,  give 
a  generous  response,  a  fervid  sympathy,  and  a  loyal  support. 


The  Rev.  W.  John  Knox  Little,  Canon  of  Worcester, 
Vicar  of  Hoar  Cross,  Burton-on-Trent* 

The  Rev.  Canon  said  that  nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  speak  on  this  grave 
and  complicated  subject  except  the  direct  desire  and  wish  of  his  dear  friend,  Mr. 
Adderley.  He  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  magnifi- 
cent work  that  Mr.  Adderley  had  done  in  the  East  End  of  London  amongst  working- 
men.  He  was  glad  to  testify  to  the  splendour  of  a  life  of  entire  devotion,  of  high 
enthusiasm,  and  of  consistent  character,  given  up  to  minister  to  the  sorrowful  and  the 
suffering,  when  it  might  have  been  given  up  to  the  constant  enjoyment  of  life.  But 
having  said  that,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  contradicting  Mr.  Adderley  flatly  upon  a 
number  of  points.  Mr.  Adderley  was  enthusiastic,  and  he  was  young,  and  he  thought 
he  was  a  little  unfair.      He  (the  speaker)  should  like  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  two 

*  As  Canon  Little  did  not  return  the  M.S.  of  his  speech  sent  to  him  for  revision 
in  time,  this  report,  taken  from  the  G-iiardian^  has  been  substituted. 
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classes  Mr.  Adderley  seemed  entirely  to  condemn.  He  remembered  hearing  of  an 
excellent  old  lady  of  the  Paritan  persuasion,  who  did  not  like  the  High  Church  advance, 
and  even  found  fault  with  "  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  "  because  they  were  too 
bright.  "Yes,"  said  a  friend,  **  but  don't  you  remember  the  rhyme  "  (a  travesty  of 
the  well-known  hymn  of  S.  Bernard  of  Morlaix) — 

**  The  world  is  very  evil, 
The  world  is  very  slow  : 
It's  going  to  the  deevil  * 
As  fast  as  it  can  go." 

— "  That,"  she  said,  "  is  satisfactory ;  that  is  better."  It  seemed  to  him,  as  far  as  he 
could  judge  from  the  Church  Congress,  there  were  two  classes  in  that  unhappy  posi- 
tion which  he  had  described — one  were  the  clergy  and  the  other  were  the  rich.  He 
was  a  clei^man,  and  he  wished  he  were  rich,  and  therefore  he  should  like  to  throw 
a  little  sunshine  upon  their  state  and  desperate  condition.  In  spite  of  his  beloved 
friend,  he  (the  speaker)  had  a  very  strong  feeling  that  there  were  certain  political  and 
certain  social  questions  about  which  the  clergy  had  their  private  opinions,  but  in  which 
they  had  better  not  meddle  at  all.  His  theory  was  that  the  clergy  were  concerned 
with  religion.  *'  Yes,"  his  beloved  friend  would  say,  "  you  are  separating  religion 
from  life. "  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Religion  was  that  large  and  magnificent  thing  which 
governed  all  the  concerns  of  life,  and  if  the  clei^y  only  attended  to  religion  these  details 
of  social  relationship  would  settle  themselves.  The  clergy  did  not  make  that  horrible 
distinction  between  class  and  dass.  The  business  of  the  clergy  was  to  teach  the  poor 
to  bear  their  poverty  bravely,  to  bear  good  fortune  meekly,  to  suffer  ill  fortune  with 
constancy,  to  be  honest  and  just  and  fair-minded  and  sincere.  And  the  business  of 
the  clergy  was  to  teach  the  rich  that  one  man  was  as  good  as  another — but  that  if  a 
man  had  riches  he  had  to  remember  that  he  was  a  trustee  to  God  for  others,  and  must 
act  accordingly.  But  let  the  clergy  plunge  into  a  strike,  or  a  labour  question,  or  a 
social  club  question,  what  happened  ?  They  were  immediately  adopting  a  side  in  a 
battle  in  which  they  had  no  business,  he  submitted,  to  take  a  side.  The  clergy  were 
to  teach  justice  and  truth  and  honesty  and  sincerity,  and  right-dealing  to  everybody, 
rich  or  poor.  The  clergy  could  hold  the  balance  true,  because  they  were  servants  of 
a  kingdom  which  was  not  governed  by  passing  social  questions,  and  whose  laws  were 
not  decided  by  strikes.  As  a  man  who  had  lived  with  and  loved  the  working  people, 
who  had  known  them  in  their  homes  and  workshops,  who  would  live  for  them  and  die 
for  them,  he  would  say  to  his  brother  clergy,  '*  Do  your  best  for  them,  but  do  not  let 
the  clergy  become  partizan."  Let  them  remember  that  their  mission  was  to  teach  the 
value  of  souls,  the  law  of  Christ,  and  a  right  feeling  between  roan  and  man. 
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There  are  in  England  and  Wales  rather  more  than  29,000,000  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  all  requiring  instruction  in  the  Christian  faith. 
They  dwell  in  about  14,000  parishes  or  districts,  each  of  which  forms 
the  spiritual  cure  of  a  presbyter  or  priest  of  the  Church  of  England. 
These  14,000  incumbents  are  assisted  by  rather  more  than  6,000  curates. 
Without  ignoring  or  undervaluing  the  real  good  work  done  all  over  the 
country  by  Nonconformist  Christian  ministers  among  the  congregations 
which  attend  their  places  of  worship,  the  Church  of  England  has  from 
the  time  of  her  birth  considered  herself,  and  been  considered  by  the 
nation,  responsible  for  the  provision  of  the  ministrations  of  religion  to 
every  one  of  these  29,000,000  who  will  accept  them  at  her  hands.  In 
the  term  "  ministrations  of  religion  "  are  included  by  law  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  the  solemnization  of  marriage,  visitation  of  the 
sick,  and  burial  of  the  dead,  the  conduct  of  divine  worship,  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion  by  catechising  and  preaching. 
All  parish  priests  are  also  bound  to  give  ghostly  counsel  and  comfort  to 
every  parishioner  who  comes  to  them  to  open  his  grief.  The  parson  is 
bound  to  be  to  his  flock — not  a  sacrificing  priest,  but  **  a  messenger, 
watchman,  and  steward  of  the  Lord,  to  teach  and  to  admonish,  to  feed 
and  provide  for  the  Lord's  family,  to  seek  for  Christ's  sheep  that  are  dis- 
persed abroad,  and  for  His  children  who  are  in  the  midst  of  this  naughty 
world,  that  they  may  be  saved  through  Christ  for  ever.'*  To  these  l^al 
duties  custom  has  added  many  others.  The  parson  is  generally  the 
organizer  and  manager  of  Sunday  schools,  weekday  and  night  schools, 
and  Bible  classes ;  and  is  an  active  leader  in  every  parochial  and  diocesan 
institution  which  has  for  its  object  the  temporal  or  eternal  welfare  of  the 
people. 

Over  these  parish  priests  and  parsons  are  set  34  bishops,  assisted  by 
1 7  suffragan  bishops  and  84  archdeacons.  There  are  also  165  deans  and 
canons.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  34  bishops  endowments  exist 
amounting  to  ;£i65,ooo  a  year,  giving  an  average  of  £s%ooo  apiece, 
out  of  which  the  suffragans  have  to  be  paid.     Archdeacons,  as   a  rule. 
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get  ;£2oo  a  year,  and  at  the  present  time  the  incomes  of  deans  and 
canons  average  ;^i,2oo  and  jQ(iOo  respectively.  For  the  14,000  incum- 
bents of  parishes,  endowments  exist  slightly  exceeding  ;£'4,ooo,ooo  a 
year,  or  barely  jQ^oo  for  each,  and  a  third  has  to  go  for  the  6,000 
curates.     All  voluntary  contributions  are  excluded  from  this  estimate. 

In  connection  with  my  subject,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  this  annual 
;;^4.ooo,ooo  is  not  a  lump  sum  given  to  the  Church  which  she  may 
divide  among  her  ministers  at  her  will,  but  is  made  up  of  some  14,000 
different  endowments,  given  to  the  parishes  severally  by  nearly  as  many 
individual  founders,  and  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
the  size  or  population  of  a  parish  and  the  amount  of  income  provided  for 
the  parson.  In  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  parishes  these  endow- 
ments were  provided  by  the  landowner  out  of  his  own  estate.  He,  many 
centuries  ago,  built  the  church  and  endowed  the  living,  either  with  a 
portion  of  his  lands,  dedicated  as  glebe  to  the  service  of  God,  or  with  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  all  his  lands,  reserving  nine-tenths  for  himself. 
Naturally,  having  provided  the  pay,  he  retained  in  his  own  and  his  suc- 
cessors* hands  the  right  to  select  the  man.  The  State  subsequently  rati- 
fied what  the  landowner  had  done,  and  compelled  the  parson  to  discharge 
the  duties  for  which  the  endowment  was  provided ;  it  gave  to  every 
parishioner  a  right  to  his  services,  but  gave  him  no  power  to  force  them 
upon  anyone.  Thus  our  pious  forefathers  believed  they  had  provided 
for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people  for  all  time.  They  could  not  guess 
what  the  nineteenth  century  would  bring  forth.  Disestablishment  of  the 
Church  will  deprive  the  people  of  their  right  to  religious  ministrations  ; 
disendowment  will  compel  them  to  pay  for  what  they  now  obtain  without 
cost.  Yet  disestablishment  is  proposed  in  the  name  of  religious  equality, 
disendowment  to  gratify  the  predatory  instincts  of  those  who  dare  not 
rob  men,  but  think  they  may  with  impunity  '*  rob  God  in  tithes  and 
offerings."  We  may  be  allowed  to  feel  pity,  not  unmixed  with  horror, 
for  the  aged  Premier  whom  the  Nonconformist  conscience  compels  to 
march  through  the  rapine  of  the  Church  of  God  to  the  dismemberment 
of  the  empire  of  the  Queen. 

Turning  aside  from  this  lamentable  spectacle,  I  submit  my  first  pro- 
position, that  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  men  who  are 
selected  to  fill  the  important  and  sacred  positions  which  I  have  briefly 
described,  should  be  well  qualified  to  discharge  th6ir  various  duties  effi- 
ciently, and  that  the  mode  of  selection  should  be  such  as  to  secure  the 
appointment  to  each  living  of  a  man  suited  to  it.  With  regard  both  to  the 
higher  officers  of  the  Church  and  to  the  14,000  incumbents  of  the  14,000 
parishes,  we  note  that  they  must  be  ordained  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  follows  that  the  first  responsibility  for  the  fitness  of  the  in- 
cumbent lies  upon  the  bishops,  seeing  that  it  rests  with  them,  and  with 
them  alone,  to  determine  whether  this  or  that  man  shall  be  ordained,  and 
so  become  eligible  for  a  living.  The  services  for  the  ordering  of  priests 
and  deacons  show  that  a  bishop  may  not  lawfully  call  to  the  ministry 
any  man  who  does  not  believe  himself,  and  publicly  profess,  to  be  in  - 
wardly  moved  thereto  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  whom  the  bishop  and 
archdeacon  do  not — after  inquiry  and  examination — believe  to  be  apt 
and  meet  for  their  learning  and  conversation  to  exercise  the  ministry 
duly.  A  priori,  therefore,  when  a  living  is  vacant  the  presumption  is 
that  any  clergyman  is  fit  to  be  appointed  to  it.     But,  unfortunately,  this 
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presumption  is  not  borne  out  by  experience.  With  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  parish,  it  is  probably  the  case  that  of  the  whole  14,000 
parishes  10,000  are  so  like  to  each  other  that  the  clergyman  who  is  fit  to 
become  incumbent  of  any  one  is  fit  to  be  incumbent  of  any  other.  The 
remaining  4,000  differ  in  every  conceivable  way.  Each  has  its  peculiar 
needs,  and  it  is  essential  to  its  spiritual  welfare  that  the  right  man  shall 
be  appointed.  Time  would  fail  me  if  I  attempted  to  work  this  out  in 
detail.  Everyone  who  hears  me  knows  the  fact  and  could  supply 
numerous  instances.  Turning  now  to  the  men,  the  presumption  fails 
in,  alas !  too  many  cases.  Some  have  fallen  away ;  some  have  found 
that  they  mistook  their  vocation,  but  cannot  leave  it ;  some  lack  the  will, 
others  the  power  ;  some  have  grown  old.  This  excellent  man  would 
like  much  the  income  and  amenities  of  a  particular  living,  and  may 
desire  to  have  them,  but  he  would  not  suit  that  parish.  Another  could 
be  rector  of  A,  to  the  advantage  of  his  fiock,  but  would  utterly  fail  as 
vicar  of  B,  and  so  on.  Very  many  illustrations  might  be  given.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  the  question  of  selection  of  the  incumbent  of  a  living 
is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  Church  and  to  the  nation. 

Let  us  nowconsider  in  whose  hands  the  selection  rests.  The  appoint- 
ment to  the  higher  offices  of  the  Church  rests  with  the  Queen,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  her  Prime  Minister,  and  as  he  may  fairly  be  presumed 
to  have  the  confidence  of  and  to  represent  the  nation  at  large,  I  doubt 
whether,  on  the  whole,  this  patronage  could  be  in  better  hands.  For 
the  last  half  century  at  least  all  premiers  have  shown  an  anxious  desire 
to  make  good  selections.  But  deans  and  chapters  should  be  allowed  to 
show  cause  against  the  election  of  the  priest  recommended  to  them  for 
election  as  bishop.  The  patronage  of  every  living  is  vested  in  some  one 
of  the  following  bodies  :  the  Crown,  acting  through  the  Prime  Minister, 
or  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  I^ncaster, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  appoint  to  850  livings.  Bishops  and  rectors 
and  vicai's  appoint  in  right  of  their  office,  the  former  to  about  2,700, 
the  latter  to  about  1,200  benefices ;  cathedral  bodies  to  981 ;  universities 
and  colleges  to  760 ;  trustees  and  societies  to  nearly  1,000.  A  very 
small  number  are  appointed  by  popular  election.  Thus,  of  the  whole 
14,000  livings  about  7,600  are  in  the  gift  of  patrons  who  have  no  per- 
sonal rights  of  property  in  them  which  they  can  part  with  to  others.  The 
remaining  6,400  are  in  the  gift  of  about  4,600  private  persons,  who  can 
sell  them,  but  of  these  6,400  nearly  half  belong  to  persons  who  own  three 
or  more  advowsons,  presumably,  therefore,  inherited  with  their  family 
estates,  and  not  likely  to  be  sold  unless  the  old  family  and  the  estate  are 
broken  up  together.  Bishop  Magee  estimated  that  only  2,000  livings 
(one-seventh  of  the  whole)  ever  have  been  or  are  ever  likely  to  be  sold. 

In  considering  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  system  of 
patronage,  we  must  determine  the  objects  for  which  patronage  should 
be  exercised.  No  patron  will  deny  that  the  good  of  the  parish  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  selecting  the  incumbent.  The 
n)ajority  of  patrons  will  admit,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  only  after  a  little 
pressure,  that  this  ought  to  be  the  paramount  consideration,  for  the 
parson  is  made  for  the  parish,  not  the  parish  for  the  parson.  The  first 
and  most  important  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  creating  or  altering  a  system 
of  patronage  is  that  it  be  such  as  will  secure  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
people.     The  second  is  connected  with  the  first,  and  scarcely  inferior  to 
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it.  It  must  be  such  as  to  bring  into  the  ministry  a  constant  supply  of 
good  men — men  of  piety,  education,  ability,  and  aptness.  Men  must 
live,  and  to  live  must  have  the  means  of  living.  Men  who  work  are 
worthy  of  their  hire.  The  best  workers  are  entitled  to  the  reward  of 
promotion.  Even  the  most  spiritually -minded  men  are  more  or  less 
influenced  by  these  considerations.  You  cannot  expect  men  to  enter  a 
profession  unless  they  see  their  way  to  a  modest  maintenance  in  it,  or 
the  ablest  men  to  enter,  unless  their  ability  and  diligence  will,  to  use  a 
common  term,  *'  pay."  And  though  not  a  few  clergymen  do  ih  a  most 
admirable  and  marvellous  way  toil  on  year  after  year  with  no  hope  of 
other  reward  than  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  labours  here,  and  to  be 
recompensed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  no  system  of  patronage  can 
be  commended  which  fails  in  due  recognition  of  their  merits.  A  third 
object  may  fairly  be,  to  enable  men  who  have  worked  long  and  faithfully 
in  large  or  difficult  parishes  to  spend  the  evening  of  their  days  in  a  small 
country  parish.  A  fourth  object  may  be  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the 
Church,  and  thereby  to  promote  her  efficiency,  by  interesting  wealthy 
men  of  all  classes  in  her  work.  On  these  considerations  it  seems  to  me 
that  an  enormous  advantage  lies  in  the  variety  of  our  present  system  of 
patronage,  and  especially  in  the  vast  number  of  patrons,  and  in  the 
facilities  for  enabling  wealthy  men  to  become  patrons.  Variety  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  Church.  Its  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  have 
preserved  it,  and,  I  trust,  will  preserve  it  as  the  National  Church  of 
England  and  Wales  until  time  shall  be  no  longer.  Any  change  in  the 
law  which  diminishes  the  number  of  patrons,  such,  for  instance,  as  was 
proposed  by  the  Archbishops  Bill  of  1886  for  gradually  vesting  the 
advowsons  of  livings,  now  privately  held,  in  diocesan  boards,  will  be  in- 
jurious. I  have  no  time  now  to  make  comparison  between  the  different 
modes  of  patronage ;  each  has  its  merits  and  its  demerits.  In  one  kind 
only — in  that  of  popular  election— the  disadvantages  outweigh  the 
advantages.  With  this  exception,  I  would  preserve  them  all.  Many,  if 
not  most,  private  patrons  are  as  anxious  to  use  their  rights  con- 
scientiously for  the  good  of  the  parish  as  any  other  patrons,  political  or 
ecclesiastical.  If  some  private  patrons  act  unrighteously,  we  must 
remember  the  origin  of  the  word  Nepotism  as  applied  to  family  jobs.'''  I 
was  present  some  years  ago  at  a  Clerical  and  Lay  Conference  in  London 
when  this  subject  was  discussed.  Numerous  instances  were  given  of 
the  aptness  of  the  parish  clerk's  blundering  notice,  **  The  chair  will  be 
taken  by  the  Incumbrance  of  this  parish  ;  "  but  not  one  of  the  incum- 
bents alluded  to  had  been  appointed  by  a  private  patron.  Still,  bad 
appointments  are  sometimes  made  by  patrons  of  all  sorts,  and  scandalous 
evils  have  occasionally  resulted  from  the  purchase  of  livings  by  un- 
scrupulous persons.  The  question  is.  Whether  it  be  possible  to  preserve 
the  patrons*  rights,  and  also  to  prevent  these  bad  appointments  and 
scandals. 

Three  times  has  the  Legislature  tried  to  effect  this  by  passing  laws 
regulating  the  sale  and  purchase  of  livings,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth, 
Anne,  and  George  IV.  The  effect  of  these  laws  and  of  the  judgments 
of  the  Courts  is  briefly  as  follows  :  The  sale  of  an  advowson,  or  even  of 
a  next  presentation,  when  the  church  is  empty,  is  not  simoniacal ;  but 

*  The  quasi-parental  fondness  of  celibate  ecclesiastics  for  their  so-calleil  nephews. 
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it  has  been  held  to  be  illegal  for  a  highly  technical  reason,  viz.,  that  "  it 
is  like  the  rent  of  an  estate  become  in  arrear,  which  is  a  chose  in  action 
and  cannot  be  assigned."  As  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873  permitted  the 
assignment  of  choses  in  action,  the  fair  inference  is  that  an  advowson  or 
next  presentation  may  now  be  sold  when  the  living  is  empty,  and  I 
hope  it  is  so.  The  sale  may  take  place  when  the  incumbent  is  /;/ 
extremis^  provided  that  if  only  the  next  presentation  be  sold  in  such 
circumstances,  it  be  made  without  the  privity  or  a  view  to  the  nomination 
of  a  particular  clerk.  A  person  who  has  bought  a  next  presentation  in 
his  own  name,  or  in  that  of  a  trustee,  may  not  be  presented  to  the  living, 
but  he  may  if  he  has  bought  the  advowson.  If  a  patron  presents  to  a 
living  in  consideration  of  any  pecuniary  or  other  benefit  to  himself, 
direct  or  indirect,  the  presentation  is  void.  If  the  incumbents  of  two 
livings  of  unequal  value  desire  to  exchange,  no  money  may  be  paid 
in  consideration  of  this  inequality.  A  breach  of  any  of  these  rules 
is  simoniacal.  The  last  Act  (9  George  IV.,  cap  2)  makes  a  sort  of  ex- 
ception in  the  patron's  favour.  It  allows  him  to  take  from  his  intended 
presentee  a  bond  to  resign  the  living  in  favour  of  any  one  named  person, 
or  of  one  of  two  named  persons,  provided  that  those  two  persons  are 
nearly  related  to  him.  Thus  he  may  secure  the  living  for  one  of  his 
sons — boys  at  school  or  in  the  nursery,  but  may  not  do  so  for  one  of  two 
missionaries  working  their  lives  out  for  God  in  the  slums  of  our  cities 
or  in  heathen  lands.  When  a  priest  is  presented  to  the  bishop  for 
institution,  his  lordship's  power  of  rejection  is  so  limited  to  legal  grounds 
as  to  be  of  scarcely  any  use.  An  incumbent  can  vacate  his  living  in  one 
of  two  ways  only.  Either  his  resignation  must  be  accepted  by  the  bishop 
— who  has,  I  believe,  absolute  power  of  refusal ;  or  he  must  be  appointed 
to  another  living.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  prospect  of  an  early 
vacancy  makes  an  advowson  or  next  presentation  more  valuable ;  but 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  be  illegal  for  an  incumbent  once  in  posses- 
sion to  contract  to  resign  at  a  fixed  period,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  bishop 
finds  him  out,  his  resignation  will  be  refused.  The  clerical  agent  gets 
him  out  of  the  difficulty  by  presenting  him  to  a  donative  which  requires 
no  institution. 

This  short  statement  will  show  that  no  fixed  principle  has 
guided  our  law-givers.  Some  things  wrong  in  themselves  are 
allowed  ;  others  are  prohibited  to  which  no  reasonable  objection  can  be 
taken.'''  And  offences  against  the  law  are  called  simoniacal,  and  that 
term — thus  made  one  of  art — is  used  in  the  declaration  required  to  be 
made  by  the  presentee  before  institution.  But  I  ask,  Where  is  the 
similarity  between  buying  the  power  to  confer  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
another  man,  and  buying  the  right  to  nominate  a  duly  qualified  priest 
to  exercise  in  a  particular  place  such  spiritual  powers  as  he  may  already 
possess?      It  may,   perhaps,  be  simony  for  a  bishop  to  confer  such 

*  "The  difficulty  arising^  from  the  present  law  of  Simony  consists  in  this — that  some 
acts  which  are  simoniacal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  are  not  obviously  opposed  to  moral 
principles;  that  there  may  be  great  doubt  as  to  whether  a  given  transaction  is 
simoniacal  or  not ;  and  that,  still  further,  transactions  which  may  shock  the  general 
conscience  of  good  men,  may  not  be  simoniacal,  while  others,  which  all  would  allow 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  might  be  held  to  be  simoniacal  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law." — Report  of  United  Committees  of  Convocation  on  Patronage  and  Simony, 
1868-71. 
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spiritual  powers  as  deacons  and  priests  obtain  by  ordination  only  upon 
those  who  satisfy  his  lordship  that  he  will  be  relieved  from  the  obligation 
to  maintain  them  by  producing  as  their  "  title  to  orders  *'  a  contract  by 
some  other  clergyman  to  pay  them  a  salary. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Legislature  has  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end 
of  the  stick.  It  has  interfered  with  the  transfers  of  the  right  to  present 
to  livings.  It  ought  to  have  interfered  with  the  manner  in  which  that 
right  is  exercised.  It  has  attacked  property,  instead  of  enforcing  trusts. 
The  right  to  sell  what  you  possess  is  of  the  very  essence  of  property. 
If  you  allow  ownership,  you  must  permit  sales.  A  sale  is  only  the  transfer 
to  another,  for  pecuniary  consideration,  of  a  right  which  you  possess  and 
no  longer  care  to  exercise.  A  man  who  so  much  desires  that  right  as  to 
pay  money  for  it,  is  more  likely  to  use  it  well  than  the  man  who  desires 
to  part  with  it.  And  if  it  be  his  poverty  and  not  his  will  which  consents 
10  the  owner's  selling,  and  the  law  steps  in  to  prevent  him,  is  he  not 
much  more  Hkely  than  the  willing  affluent  purchaser  to  be  bribed  into 
jobbing  his  right  of  presentation  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who 
buys  a  living  is  likely  to  take  interest  in  the  parish,  to  repair  the  church, 
build  a  parsonage,  and  so  on.  What  has  been  the  result  of  our  law- 
makers' attempts  to  put  restrictions  upon  sales  ?  Mr.  J.  B.  Lee  told  the 
Royal  Commission  in  1879  that  ''the  restrictions  lead  to  all  the  mis- 
chief." How  can  they  do  otherwise?  The  restrictions  are  artificial  and 
illogical,  and  will  be  evaded.  Evasion  becomes  an  art,  and  those  who 
are  skilled  practitioners  become  rich.     As  Quarles  wrote  long  ago : — 

**  The  Church  sustains  the  extremes  of  cold  and  hunger. 
To  pamper  up  the  fat  advowson  monger." 

The  work  has  to  be  done  in  secret,  and  all  sorts  of  dodges  are  resorted 
to.  Everybody  connected  with  the  transaction  sails  as  near  the  wind  as 
he  dare,  and  the  good  men  who  would  purchase  livings  from  the  best  of 
motives  are  driven  out  of  the  field.  Every  now  and  then  some  bad  case 
comes  prominently  to  the  light  in  which  the  law  was  evaded  for  the 
advantage — well — of  not  the  best  of  clergymen.  The  newspapers  show  up 
the  transaction ;  friends  are  shocked ;  the  enemy  blasphemes ;  the 
isolated  case  is  made  out  to  be  the  normal  custom  ;  every  sale  of  a  living, 
however  innocent,  gets  a  bad  name,  and  the  parties  to  it  may  as  well  be 
hanged  at  once  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

How,  then,  are  these  scandals  to  be  prevented  ?  Some  say,  prohibit 
all  sales.  The  Patronage  Bill  of  this  year,  as  amended  by  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  says,  Prohibit  sales  by  auction  of 
advowsons ;  prohibit  mortgages  of  advowsons  and  next  presentations ; 
prohibit  sales  of  one,  two,  or  more  presentations  ;  prohibit  payment  of 
interest  on  the  price  until  the  vacancy  ;  don't  let  the  purchaser  resell  for 
twenty-one  years.  Apart  from  the  consideration  already  urged,  that  a 
willing  owner  makes  a  better  patron  than  an  unwilling  one,  I  must  call 
attention  to  the  disregard  of  the  rights  of  property  shown  in  these  prohi- 
bitions. If  you  take  away  a  man's  right  to  sell  his  property  at  the  best 
price  that  he  can  obtain  for  it,  whether  you  do  this  by  limiting  the 
number  of  possible  purchasers,  or  by  enacting  that  the  purchaser  shall 
hold  it  on  less  advantageous  terms  as  to  selling  or  otherwise,  you  rob  him 
of  that  which  the  law  has  professed  to  secure  to  him,  and  no  question  of 
the  piety  of  your  motive  can  alter  the  fact.     God  has  declared  His  hatred 
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of  **  robbery  for  burnt  offering ; "  and  their  condemnation  is  just  who  do 
evil  that  good  may  come. 

What,  then,  would  I  do  ?     I  reply  :  First,  remove  all  restrictions,  but 
insist  on  publicity.    Be  not  shocked  at  my  proposing  to  allow  the  sale  of 
a  living  when   vacant.     The  Archbishops   Bill  of  1886  compelled  it. 
Require  every  deed  dealing  in  any  way  with  an  advowson  or  next  pre- 
sentation to  be  registered  (with  full  particulars)  in  the  Diocesan  Court, 
and  make  such  registration  within  a  limited  time  essential  to  its  validity. 
You  will  thus  get  rid  of  dodges  and  subterfuges,  and  evasions  of  the  law, 
and  declarations  in  which  there  is  just  truth  enough  to  swear  by.     No 
longer  will  decrepit  old  men  be  put  into  livings  in  order  to  ensure  imme- 
diate possession,  and  the  advowson -monger's  occupation  will  be  gone. 
But   the  chief  matter  is   not  the   manner  in  which  the  patronage    is 
acquired,  but  the  fitness  of  the  presentee.     To  secure  this  you  must  en- 
force upon  the  patron  the  admitted  fact  that  it  is  his  duty  to  make  the 
good  of  the  parish  his  chief  object  in  presenting  to  a  living,  and  you 
must  strengthen  the  bishop's  hands  in  the  way  of  refusing  institution  to 
an   unsuitable   nominee.     In   1886  the   House  of  Laymen  (of  whose 
members  nearly  half  were  owners  of  livings)  passed  unanimously  the 
following  resolutions:    **That  the  best  remedy  for  the  improper  use  of 
patronage  is  to  extend  the  power  of  the  bishop  to  refuse  institution,  and 
to  relieve  him  in  the  exercise  of  such  authority  by  giving  him  a  council 
to  assist  him.     That  power  should  be  given  to  the  parishioners  to  bring 
before  the  bishop  objections«to  the  appointment  of  the  presentee."     I 
suggest  further,  that  public  notice   should  be  given  in  the  church  of 
the   intention    to  appoint  Mr.    So-and-so   to   the   living   somewhat  in 
the  form  of  the  Si  quisy  and  that  the  objections  should  be  extended 
to  everything   which   renders    the    nominee   unfit   for   the   particular 
living,  quite   irrespective  of  his  general    character    as    a    clergyman. 
But   I   would  go   beyond   this.     Many  of  the  evils  in  question  arise 
from   the   fact  that   the  incumbent  of  a  living  has  a  freehold  tenure 
from   which    it   has   been   found   almost   impossible   to   remove  him. 
His  proper  position  seems  to  me  to  be  more  nearly  akin  to  that  of 
a  member  of  the  Civil  Service,  or  chaplain  in  the  army,  whose  income 
is  secured  to  him  only  so  long  as  he  performs  the  duties  of  his  office. 
The  Clergy  Discipline  Act,  1892,  went  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 
An  incumbent  convicted  of  treason  or  felony,  or  misdemeanour,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  or  made  the  subject  of  an 
order  under  the  Bastardy  Acts,  or  found  guilty  of  adultery,  or  judicially 
separated  from  his  wife  under  the  Divorce  Act,  or  separated  from  her 
for  an  aggravated  assault  under  the  Matrimonial  Clauses  Act,  1872,  ipso 
facto^  vacates  his  living,  and  \i  he  be  convicted  of  an  immoral  act,  con- 
duct, or  habit,  he  may  be  suspended  and  kept  out  of  the  parish,  or  may 
even  be  deprived,  and  in  either  case  the  bishop  may  depose  him.     1 
would  gladly  go  further.     The  law  should  be,  that  if  it  be  shown  to  the 
bishop's  satisfaction  that  an  incumbent  can  no  longer  or  does  no  longer 
discharge  his  duties,  and  that  his  continuance  is  so  detrimental  to  the 
parish  that  he  ought  to  make  way  for  another  man,  the  bishop  may 
deprive  him  of  that  living  without  prejudice  to  his  being  appointed  to 
another  more  within  his  powers.     But  in  all  these  matters  the  bishop 
must  be  assisted  by  and  act  in  concurrence  with  a  council,  composed  of 
both  clergy  and  laity,  in  which  both  the  incumbent  and  the  parishioners 
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should  be  represented.  To  these  reforms  must  be  added  the  abolition 
of  donatives,  so  that  no  presentation  to  a  living  may  be  complete  without 
institution  by  the  bishop.  And  if  an  incumbent  desires  to  get  away  from 
his  living,  and  can  obtain  the  consent  of  the  bishop  and  patron  for  an 
exchange  with  another  man,  every  facility  should  be  given,  and  he  should 
be  allowed  to  pay  or  receive  money  for  equality  of  exchange.  It  is  bad 
for  the  man,  and  worse  for  the  parish,  to  keep  him  in  it  against  his  will. 
As  to  the  income  of  the  living,  two  changes  in  the  law  are  desirable ; 
(i)  No  sequestration  should  henceforth  be  allowed ;  and  (2)  it  should  be 
possible,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  patron,  and  incumbent,  and, 
perhaps,  of  the  parishioners,  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the  endowment  of 
one  parish  to  another. 

If  the  law  be  thus  altered,  people  will  cease  to  buy  advowsons 
or  next  presentations  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  themselves  or 
their  relatives,  as  the  risk  of  rejection  by  the  bishop  and  his  council  will 
be  too  great ;  and  for  the  same  reason  parents  will  no  longer  deserve 
Bishop  Sanderson's  complaint  that  *^  those  that  have  advowsons  of 
Church  livings  must  needs  have  some  of  their  children  thrust  into  the 
ministry."  If  these  things  be  done  which  I  have  ventured  to  recom- 
mend, no  right  of  any  patron  will  have  been  taken  away  or  injured  ;  no 
wrong  will  have  been  done  to  him,  and  no  compensation  will  be  due. 
The  Church  and  nation  will  have  only  exercised  their  undoubted  right 
to  secure  that  sacred  offices  are  not  taken  or  retained  by  unworthy 
or  inefficient  persons,  and  that  religious  ministrations  are  duly  afforded 
by  those  who  are  paid  to  provide  them.  No  rights  will  have  been 
injured.  The  wrongs  which  have  been  a  blot  on  our  Church  system 
will  be  done  away  with.  Hard-working,  godly,  efficient  clergymen  will 
not  be  thrust  on  one  side  by  men  whose  character  will  not  bear  investi- 
gation, and  good  work  will  be  followed  by  promotion.  Then  our  dear 
old  Church  of  England  will  no  longer  fear  the  assaults  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  Liberation  Society,  for  she  will  be  happy  with  her  quiver  full  of 
loving  children  who  will  speak  with  her  enemies  in  the  gate. 


ADDRESSES. 

The  Rev.  M.  R.  Neligan,  Senior  Assistant  Curate  of  Christ 

Church,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 

The  writer  of  the  preliminary  article  on  this  Congress  in  the  Times  of  September  26tb, 
forecasts  that  the  subject  of  this  meeting,  in  so  far  as  the  speeches  of  the  two  clerg>' 
appointed  to  speak  are  concerned,  will  be  found  to  range  itself  under  two  heads — 
ecclesiastical  and  social.  He  also  forecasts  that  the  *'  grievances  of  curates,  so  far  as 
they  arise  from  the  treatment  of  them  by  bishops  and  vicars,"  will  find  a  place  in  this 
discussion.  I  propose  to  take  as  my  text  this  forecast  of  the  writer  of  the  Times 
article  ;  and  I  propose  to  stick  to  my  text  by  asking  definitely,  and  trying  to  answer, 
these  questions :  Are  there  any  grievances,  ecclesiastical  and  social,  from  which  assistant 
curates  suffer  ?  If  so,  what  is  their  nature  ?  .  And,  can  they  be  remedied,  or  even 
ameliorated  ? 

The  first  point,  then,  to  discuss,  is  the  ecclesiastical  status  of  assistant  curates ;  and  under 
this  head  the  first  question  that  arises  is  that  of  Convocation.     Here  I  feel  sure  that  I 
shall  carry  this  meeting  with  me  when  I  sny,  thnt  it  is  an  injustice  that  the  unbeneficed 
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clergy  are  not  represented  in  Convocation.  They  form  a  very  large  part  of  the  clergy  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  they  are  absolutely  without  representation  in  the  Church's 
Parliament.  How  can  this  be  remedied  ?  By  agitation  ;  by  making  their  grievances 
felt ;  by  gaining  power,  first  on  smaller  representative  bodies,  and  then  advancing  their 
claims  to  further  representation  in  Convocation.  The  remedy  is  already  at  hand.  The 
disease  is  one  of  long  standing,  and  so  it  will  take  time  to  cure.  But  that  is  no  reason 
for  not  beginning  the  cure.  The  unbeneficed  clergy  should  begin  by  electing  one  of 
their  own  number  on  the  different  elective  committees  in  the  Rural  Deanery.  Then 
let  them  "  run  "  a  curate  for  the  Diocesan  Conference — only  let  them  make  very  sure 
of  this,  that  they  "  run  "  a  strong  man  ;  and,  above  all,  that  they  elect  the  man  they 
are  "  running.'*  Do  this,  and  you  have  inserted  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge.  Yon 
will  find  that  the  senior  clergy  will  welcome  the  junior  amongst  them.  You  have 
proof  positive  of  this  in  the  fact  that  two  of  your  own  number  are  appointed  to  speak 
here  to-day.  Thus  has  a  beginning  been  made ;  for,  I  believe,  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Birmingham  Congress  belongs  the  honour  of  first  inviting  the  unbeneficed  clergy 
to  be  speakers. 

In  the  next  place  we  have  to  consider  rectors  and  vicars.      It  is,  I  am  constrained 
to  believe,  a  fact  that  some  assistant  curates  receive  but  scant  consideration  from 
rectors  and  vicars.     I  do  not  think  it  is  an  universal  experience  ;  but  I  am  informed  that 
there  is  here  a  grievance,  and  one  more  felt  in  the  rural  districts  than  in  the  tovms — 
rectors  and  vicars  in  towns  are   too  busy  to  bother  about  this  subject.      Now, 
one    thing    is    certain    and    undeniable :     the    curate    and    the    vicar    are    equal 
in    the    priesthood.      I    know    some    vicars    believe    that  this    is  not  the  case ; 
I    know    that  some  believe  that  the  three  orders  of    the  Church  are,  '*  bishops, 
incumbents,    and    curates."     I    have    heard,    on    undoubted   authority,  of  vicars 
who    refused    to    allow    the    curate    to    be    the    celebrant    in    the    Holy    Com- 
munion.     I  knew  of  one  case   where  the  vicar  "sulked"  with  the  curate,  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  celebrate  for  three  weeks,  though  he  had  to  celebrate  himself 
twice  on  Sundays  in  consequence.     Now,  it  stems'  to  me,  that  in  all  such  cases  the 
remedy  is  in  your  own  hands.     Appeal  to  the  archdeacon,  and  to  the  bishop  himself. 
You  are  the  bishop's  curate,  and  not  the  vicar's.     I  believe  that  they  will  always 
listen  to  reasonable  complaints.    On  your  own  showing,  you  cannot,  by  such  action, 
make  your  position  more  uncomfortable  and  unhappy  than  it  is  already.     And,  further, 
you  complain  that  you  cannot  exercise  your  privileges  as  a  priest      If,  then,  your 
complaint  is  really  based  on  an  appreciation  of  those  privileges,  it  is  worth  riskii^ 
unpleasantness  for  its  removal. 

I  pass  by  the  question  of  patronage  and  promotion,  for  it  has  been  already  fuUj 
treated.  And  so  I  proceed  to  ask  the  third  question  :  Have  assistant  curates  any 
grievance  about  preaching?  Yes,  very  distinctly  they  have.  But  it  is  not  that 
they  don't  preach  enough,  but  that  they  preach  too  much  in  their  first  curacy. 
"It's  the  curate's  turn  to  preach,"  is,  in  many  parishes,  an  excuse  for  not  going  to 
church.  And  vicars  are,  after  all,  only  human — very  superior  humans,  but  stUl 
humans  1 — and  they  are  sometimes  secretly  pleased,  owing  to  human  frailty,  though 
they  would  not  acknowledge  it,  and  though  they  hide  the  fact  from  themselves,  that 
the  church  is  fuller  when  they  preach  than  when  the  curate  does.  And  what  eflbrts 
do  the  vicars,  as  a  rule,  make  to  improve  the  curate's  preaching  ?  As  a  rule,  speakuig 
from  experience,  none  whatever.  Here  is  a  distinct  grievance.  A  young  fellow  of 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  is  put  up  to  preach  to  his  elders,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  never 
told  by  the  one  man  who  has  the  right  to,  and  ought  to,  tell  him  that  he  is  talking 
nonsense.     In  no  other  profession  than  the  clerical  does  such  a  proceeding  obtain. 

But  now,  has  the  vicar  any  grievance  ?    Yes.  I  think  so.     I  am  told  by  some  vicais 
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that  getting  curates  is  like  getting  servants  in  the  present  day — you  don*t  engage  them, 
they  engage  you  !  I  certainly  know  of  one  case  of  a  young  man  just  come  down  from 
the  University,  who  told  me  he  could  not  find  a  vicar  to  suit  him.  One  vicar  had 
Sanim,  another  Roman,  use ;  another  was  ill-instructed,  he  said,  in  recent  liturgical 
discovery  ;  another  had  Matins  before  the  Celebration  ;  and  another  had  the  Celebration 
before  Matins  ;  and  so  forth.  The  parish  of  another  had  artisans'  model  dwellings  in 
it,  and  so  there  were  too  many  steps  to  go  up  and  down  ;  and  another  parish  had  no 
**  society.'*  Well,  I  don't  believe  there  are  many  such  cases  as  this,  but  this  one  I 
knew  personally.  And,  again,  vicars  have  to  put  up  with  all  the  beautiful  theories  of 
the  neophyte  just  come  from  a  theological  college.  The  majority  of  these  theori<  s 
have  been  instilled  into  the  curate's  mind  by  a  learned  theologian  who  knows  nothing 
save  what  he  has  learnt  from  books,  and  who,  from  no  fault  of  his  own,  has  never 
done  a  day's  parish  work  in  his  life.  Now  a  parish  cannot  be  worked  on  academic 
theories,  but  on  practical  experience.  And  so  I  say,  that  in  most  cases  the  vicar  is 
the  best  judge  as  to  what  organizations  to  adopt  and  what  to  neglect. 

Midway  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  social  points  of  view  of  this  question  lies 
the  complaint :  "  My  vicar  is  jealous  of  me."  Now,  this  may  be  true  or  noL  I  do  know 
of  one  case  where  the  vicar  offered  the  curate  a  considerable  sum  of  money  if  he  would 
leave.  But,  speaking  generally,  I  would  just  suggest  one  or  two  questions.  And, 
first,  who  told  you  that  your  vicar  was  jealous  ?  Whoever  he  was,  he  was  no  true 
friend  of  yours.  Secondly,  what  reason  can  a  man,  who  is  your  elder  in  years  and 
experience,  possibly  have  for  being  "jealous  "  of  you  ?  None  whatever.  But,  thirdly, 
granted  that  you  are  right,  that  he  is  jealous  of  you,  then  let  him  !  If  an  elder  man 
has  not  got  more  sense  in  his  head  than  to  be  *'  jealous  "  of  a  young  curate,  more  is 
the  pity.     You  say  you  have  sense,  then  don't  bother  about  such  a  poor  creature  I 

The  second  division  of  our  subject  is  the  social  status  of  curates.  Now,  under  this 
head,  I  would  say,  first,  that  I  think  that  socially  and  professionally,  the  curate  up  to 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  is  far  better  off  than  the  man  of  equal  age 
and  ability  in  any  other  profession.  He  has  a  certain  income,  which  (up  to  the  age  I 
mention)  is  as  much  as  he  is  worth,  and  he  has  a  first-rate  social  position.  After 
thirty  I  do  not  think  this  statement  is  equally  sound.  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  doctor  or  lawyer  of  ability  can  get  on  quicker  in  his  profession  between  the  age  of 
thirty  and  forty  than  the  cleric. 

But,  as  a  class,  assistant  curates  lower  their  initially  excellent  social  status  by  two 
modes  of  procedure  :  (a)  tea  parties,  (^)  imprudent  marriages. 

Now,  first,  as  to  tea  parties.  The  curate  says  he  must  go  somewhere  for  relaxation 
and  amusement,  and  the  bishop  does  not  ask  him  often.  Well,  from  all  I  hear  from 
the  very  men  who  make  this  complaint,  when  the  bishop  does  ask  the  curate  to  dinner, 
the  curate  complains  that  it  is  '*  dull."  So  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  very  tangible  com- 
plaint, speaking  generally.  As  to  the  necessity  of  the  curates  enjoying  some  social 
intercourse,  it  is  perfectly  fair.  But  do  you  really  think  that  afternoon  teas  are  an 
enjoyable  form  of  social  intercourse  ?  I  don't.  I  go  further,  and  say,  that  for  the 
curate  of  the  parish  to  be  the  one  man  amongst  a  dozen  ladies  at  an  afternoon  tea  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  curate,  and  a  degradation  to  his  professional  brethren.  The  man 
ought  to  be  above  it,  and  his  rector  ought  to  help  him  to  be  above  it,  and 
he  can  help  him  to  be  above  it,  by  pointing  out  to  the  "Di- Rector" — I 
mean  the  rector's  wife — when  she  is  giving  a  "little  cup  of  tea"  to  some 
of  the  "clergywomen"  of  the  parish,  and  when  she  solves  the  di£ScuIty  of 
'*  wanting  a  man  "  by  asking  the  rector  to  tell  the  curate  "  to  come  in  for  a  little," 
the  rector  ought  to  say  that  such  gatherings  are  not  the  place  where  a  diligent  parish 
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priest  ought  to  be  found  during  the  working  hours  of  the  afternoon.  Nothing  so 
sadly  interferes  with  the  curate's  influence  amongst  men  ;  they  do  not  like  it,  and  they 
will  not  listen  to  the  man  whose  sole  occupation  is  to  attend  afternoon  tea  and  tennis 
parties. 

(b)  Secondly,  as  to  imprudent  marriages.  If  there  are  sufficient  means,  I  suppose 
there  is  no  objection  to  a  curate  marrying,  but  rather  the  contrary.  But  I  confess 
that,  as  a  class,  the  unbeneBced  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  present  the  most 
lamentable  example  of  utter  imprudence,  lack  of  self-denial,  and  carelessness,  of  any 
class  of  the  community.  And  the  laity  culpably  encourage  them.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  the  laity  almost  throw  their  penniless  daughters  at  the  heads  of  half-penniless 
curates.  Why,  I  never  could  understand  ;  but  the  fact  remains,  and  as  a  consequence 
children  are  born  into  this  world  with  a  claim  to  decent  food  and  a  gentleman's  educa- 
tion, without  having  a  chance,  in  many  cases,  of  getting  either.  Clergymen's  sons 
are  glad  to  get  iSs.  or  20s.  a  week  as  clerks,  side  by  side  with  school-board  boys ;  and 
clergymen's  daughters  have  to  go  out  as  National  school -mistresses,  nursery  governesses, 
*'  lady-helps  "  (God  help  the  poor  girls  !),  and  even  (I  know  of  cases)  as  barmaids  ! 

A  celibate  priesthood  will  never  do  in  England.  Our  national  life,  happily,  revolts 
against  it.  The  true  state  of  man  is  the  married  state,  and  I  believe  that  the  man  is  a 
better  man  because  of  the  reBning  influences  of  home  life.  But  until  the  clergy  are 
paid  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  marry,  they  have  no  right  to  marry,  nor  the  laity  to 
encourage  them  to  do  so.  It  is  unmanly  and  dishonourable,  nay  wicked,  for  any  man 
to  incur  such  responsibilities  as  marriage  entails,  without  the  prospect  of  discharging 
them.  What  can  be  said  of  the  man  who  does  this,  and  of  the  parents  who  encourage 
it  ?  The  curate  marries  a  lady  of  no  means  in  the  parish.  (I  know  of  this  being  a  fact.) 
'I1ie  parish  gives  the  bride  a  valuable  piece  of  jewellery  for  a  present.  The  school 
children  line  the  path  to  the  church,  and  strew  flowers  in  the  way.  All  apparently  is 
gay  and  happy  as  the  sound  of  the  village  wedding  bells.  But,  after  the  honeymoon 
(probably  paid  for  with  borrowed  money),  tliese  two  young  people  come  back  to  the 
same  village  to  live  in  a  tiny  cottage,  and  on  ;f  no  per  annum.  What,  I  ask  you,  are 
the  consequences  ?  Hard,  grinding  poverty,  hopelessness,  despair,  cynicism!  The 
labourers'  children  who  strewed  the  path  with  flowers  are  better  off  than  the  children 
of  the  village  curate.  In  all  probability  the  piece  of  jewellery  will  have  to  be  sold  to 
buy  bread  for  his  children. 

Here  is  a  matter  in  which  I  think  the  bishops  and  their  chaplains  might  do  a  great  deal 
at  the  time  of  Ordination.  If,  at  such  times,  when  the  younger  clergy  are  setting  out 
in  life,  and  making  plans  for  the  future,  the  bishops  and  chaplains  would  speak  out 
plainly  and  strongly  upon  such  matters  as  these,  they  would  help  to  keep  up  the  soda! 
and  professional  status  of  the  assistant  curates  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  if  that 
were  maintained,  as  a  consequence,  their  ecclesiastical  status  would  be  improved  also, 
for  the  influence  of  the  clergy  would  be  greater  and  more  widely  felt.  I  do  know  of 
one  bishop— all  honour  to  him  for  it — who  speaks  out  in  the  plainest  and  most  straight- 
forward way  on  this,  the  most  subtle  danger  to  which  the  junior  clergy  are  exposed. 

But  though  a  great  deal  may  be  done  in  this  respect  by  those  whose  office  it  is  to 
instruct  them,  still  I  know  that  the  improvement  of  the  status  of  assistant  curates  is 
largely  in  their  own  hands,  either  ecclesiastically  or  socially.  If  this  Congress  makes 
them,  as  a  class,  realize  their  position,  it  will  have  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on  the 
Church  of  this  land. 
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The   Rev.  J.  A.  Kemptiiorne,  Assistant    Curate,   S.  Aidan's, 

Gateshead. 

It  seems  to  me  thai  neither  the  last  speaker  nor  myself  are  as  convinced  as  we  ought 
to  be  of  the  grievous  wrongs  of  curates.  My  experience  shows  me  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  reforms  needed,  a  curate's  life  may  be  the  happiest  life  possible.  He  often 
has  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  work  to  do.  He  is  generally  free  from  the  heaviest 
burden  of  responsibility ;  the  drudgery  and  anxiety  of  parish  accounts,  the  worries 
of  school  management,  the  malignity  of  aggrieved  parishioners,  fall  to  the  vicar's 
share.  If  he  persuades  his  chief  to  launch  out  on  some  rash  experiment,  the 
ignominy  of  the  failure  is  visited  on  the  vicar,  not  on  the  curate. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  question  that  the  assistant  curate's  position  may  be 
detestable.  Many  of  us  have  seen  lately  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  on  the 
subject.  The  two  grievances  most  insisted  on  are  the  inferior  social  status  and  the 
insecure  Bnancial  position  of  the  assistant  curate.  With  regard  to  the  former,  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  evil  is  still  a  formidable  one.  The  old  idea  that  the  three 
orders  of  the  ministry  are  bishops,  vicars,  and  curates  is  fast  dying  out,  and  where 
it  still  lingers  on,  a  curate  with  any  sense  of  humour  will  be  more  amused  than 
annoyed  by  it. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  the  assistant  curate  are  a  more  serious  matter.  It  is 
certain  that  a  man  who  seeks  Holy  Orders  as  a  profitable  investment  is  a  knave  and  a 
fool — a  fool  quite  as  much  as  a  knave.  It  is  equally  certain  that  a  diligent  and 
competent  priest  is  a  labourer  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  whatever  opinions  we  ro:iy 
hold  on  the  marriage  or  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  it  is  unquestionably  bad  that  the 
possibility  of  a  clergyman's  marriage  should  depend  on  the  question  whether  he  has 
private  means  or  not.  But,  after  all,  this  is  not  a  grievance  peculiar  to  the  assistant 
curate.  He  is  not  worse  off  as  regards  income  than  the  majority  of  incumbents. 
This  subject,  therefore,  comes  outside  my  limits.  If  I  were  allowed  to  deal  with 
it,  I  might  show  the  cloven  hoof  of  Radicalism  rather  too  plainly  to  please  my  hearers. 
But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  a  great  deal  might  be  done  in  the  direction  of  redistribu- 
tion of  endowments. 

There  are  three  matters  affecting  the  status  of  the  assistant  curate  in  which  reform 
is  desirable  and,  I  believe,  quite  possible. 

I. — Better  ret^istration  is  needed.  At  present  there  is  no  authorized  system  what- 
ever by  which  men  can  be  allotted  to  suitable  spheres  of  work.  The  commonest 
method  is  that  of  advertisement  in  the  public  prints,  and  a  more  objectionable  method 
I  cannot  imagine.  It  emphasizes  the  worst  side  of  our  party  differences.  It  is 
insulting  to  a  man  to  expect  him  10  advertise  his  spiritual  qualifications.  It  is  a  hope- 
lessly futile  system  for  enabling  a  vicar  to  find  the  man  he  wants.  I  can  mention  a 
case  which  illustrates  this.  A  certain  vicar  and  his  assistant  could  not  get  on  togethei . 
I  need  not  mention  the  cause — let  us  call  it  incompatibility  of  temperament.  The 
desirability  of  a  change  occurred  to  both  at  the  same  time,  and  they  both  advertised. 
Presently  the  vicar  saw  an  advertisement  describing  virtues  which  he  thought  would 
suit  him  exactly.  He  enquired  of  the  agent  referred  to  in  the  paper,  and  found  that 
this  man  of  complete  virtue  was  his  own  despised  colleague. 

The  very  opposite  of  our  haphazard  method  is  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  Church, 
where  head  priest  and  assistant  priest  alike  are  as  chessmen  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop. 
He  moves  them  where  he  will.  This  system  would  hardly  be  suitable  in  its  entirety 
to  our  own  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  remedy  for  the  evil 
in  question  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  exercise  of  greater  authority  by  the  bishops. 
Already  in  several  dioceses  a  systematic  register  is  kept  under  the  bishop's  superin- 
tendence,  in   which  all   who  wish  for  a  curacy  in  that  diocese  enter  their  names, 
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while  incumbents  can  thus  hear  of  suitable  ssistants.  Of  course  the  register  is 
of  little  use  unless  the  bishops  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  men,  and  have  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  parishes  in  their  diocese.  It  would  be  impertinent  for  me  to 
speak  of  the  admirable  way  in  which  some  of  our  bishops,  even  in  large  unwieldy 
dioceses,  succeed  in  doing  this.  But  one  may  speak  of  those  who  are  no  longer  with 
OS  without  this  feeling  of  restraint.  Bishop  Lightfoot  had  a  marvellous  power  of  dis- 
cerning men's  characters  and  capacities,  even  when  his  acquaintance  with  them  was 
only  slight,  and  he  combined  with  this  an  almost  unerring  instinct  for  perceiving  to 
what  piece  of  work  each  man  was  suited.  There  are  many  who  remember  his 
advice  with  gratitude,  and  who  feel  certain  that  they  could  never  have  chosen  for 
themselves  a  sphere  of  work  which  would  have  suited  them  better.  I  n^eed  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  cause  of  his  insight  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
each  individual  priest  in  his  diocese  was  constantly  remembered  in  his  prayers. 

II. — Better  opportunities  for  learning  the  work.  There  is  probably  no  branch  of 
the  Church  where  the  training  of  the  clergy  is  left  so  entirely  to  chance.  A  man's 
usefulness  as  a  priest  may  be  marred  in  his  first  curacy,  for  there  are  many  parishes 
where  the  curate  has  no  means  of  learning  his  work  except  by  the  bitter  experience 
of  his  own  mistakes. 

Three  remedies  may  be  suggested,  (i)  The  bishop  may  refuse  to  licence  a  deacon 
to  a  negligent  or  unsatisfactory  vicar.  (2)  Some  authority  over  the  junior  clergy  of 
their  deaneries  might  be  given  to  the  rural  deans,  and  their  functions  could  easily  be 
defined,  so  as  to  prevent  any  unpleasant  collision  between  the  rural  deans  and  the 
other  incumbents.  In  many  cases  the  rural  deans  at  the  present  time  make  them- 
selves accessible  to  the  junior  clergy,  and  are  ready  to  give  priceless  help  and 
advice.  Why  should  not  this  be  a  recognized  part  of  a  rural  dean's  duty  ?  (3)  It 
ought  to  be  more  clearly  recognized  that  a  deacon  is  an  apprentice.  Once  a 
month  is  surely  often  enough  for  most  deacons  to  preach.  A  vicar  ought  to  be  very 
sparing  in  the  amount  of  preaching  which  he  gives  to  his  junior  curate,  and  very 
unsparing  in  his  criticism  thereof. 

III.  — More  security  of  tenure.  Insecurity  is  probably  the  worst  evil  with  which 
the  working  classes  have  to  contend.  The  curate  ought  to  be  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word  a  working-man,  but  we  should  like  to  see  him — and  other  working-men — 
free  from  this  bane  of  insecurity. 

I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  those  who  think  that  every  priest,  whether  competent 
or  incompetent,  whether  earnest  or  indolent,  is  entitled  to  expect  a  comfortable  and 
secure  position.  Moreover,  we  ought  all  to  admit  that  a  man  who  is  doing  spiritual 
work  should  be  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices  without  a  hope  of  great  reward. 
But  when  all  this  is  granted,  the  fact  still  remains  that  honest  work  ought  to  be 
recognized,  for  the  sake  of  the  work  itself  no  less  than  of  the  workman. 

Take  an  extreme  case  of  a  kind  that  occurs  not  unfrequently.  A  man  has  been 
working  for  eight  or  ten  years  in  a  large  parish,  perhaps  in  some  outlying  district 
where  he  is  allowed  to  work  on  his  own  lines.  The  result  of  his  labour  is  that  the 
Church  is  making  good  headway  ;  the  sick  and  poor  are  carefully  visited,  the  wor- 
shippers are  many,  and  the  communicants  are  in  earnest.  A  new  vicar  of  different 
views  comes  into  the  parish.  The  curate  has  to  go,  and  the  whole  policy  is  reversed. 
All  continuity  is  lost ;  the  curate  is  thrown  on  his  own  resources  when,  perhaps,  his 
best  working  days  are  over,  and  if  there  is  one  person  still  more  to  be  pitied,  it  is  his 
successor. 

What  is  the  remedy?  We  are  naturally  driven  back  on  the  vexed  question  of 
patronage,  and  are  moved  to  ask,  Is  it  desirable  that  such  arbitrary  changes  in  the 
work  of  a  parish  should  be  possible  ?    But  apart  from  such  a  question,  Ought  it  no^ 
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to  be  possible  for  the  bishop,  assisted  by  a  diocesan  council,  to  give  to  certain 
assistant  curates  in  his  diocese  a  permanent  status,  so  that  good  and  continued  work 
should  be  recognized  by  the  spiritual  authorities,  and  should  not  be  liable  to  sudden 
and  arbitrary  disturbance  ?  Take  the  case  of  a  large  town  parish.  Why  should  it 
not  be  worked  by  a  college  of  clergy,  each  responsible  to  his  colleagues,  each  under 
the  direction  of  a  competent  head,  but  each  irremovable  except  by  the  bishop  ?  Of 
course  this  plan  has  obvious  objections.  This  chapter  of  parochial  clergy  might  prove 
to  be  anything  but  a  happy  family,  like  some  cathedral  chapters,  if  we  may  believe 
the  whispers  of  the  malicious.  But  I  am  sure  there  are  many  town  parishes  where 
it  would  be  thoroughly  workable  and,  indeed,  far  preferable  to  the  system  of  dividing 
off  poor  parishes  and  placing  them  under  a  separate  incumbent.  It  would  not 
prevent  salutary  reforms  in  a  parish,  but  it  would  prevent  sudden  and  abrupt  changes 
of  policy  on  the  arrival  of  a  new  vicar.  Of  course  my  suggestion  does  not  mean  that 
this  permanent  status  should  be  given  to  all  curates,  but  only  to  certain  priests,  whose 
work,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bishop,  deserves  diocesan  recognition. 

To  sum  up  very  briefly.    The  three  reforms  which  I  would  urge  are  these : — 
(i)  The  extinction  of  the  advertisement  method  by  a  thorough  system  of  diocesan 
registration  under  the  personal  care  of  the  bishop. 

(2)  The  authorization  of  the  rural  deans  to  superintend  the  training  of  the  younger 
clergy  in  their  deaneries. 

(3)  A  remedy  for  the  present  insecurity  ^f  assistant  curates  through  the  conferment 
by  the  bishop  of  a  permanent  status  on  certain  approved  men. 

Of  course  such  reforms  cannot  do  everything.  No  amount  of  reform  could  cure 
some  vicars  of  arbitrariness  and  want  of  sympathy,  or  some  curates  of  wilfulness  and 
conceit.  But  they  might  do  something  towards  improving  the  status  of  assistant 
curates,  and  thereby  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Church  of  England. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  W.  JEFFERYS  Hills,  Rector   of  Newbold-on-Stour. 

I  WISH  to  dwell  for  a  minute  or  two  upon  a  point  which  has  been  touched  upon 
briefly  in  the  excellent  paper  of  Mr.  Gedge,  and  that  is  the  tenure  of  their  benefices 
by  the  beneflced  clergy.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  the  Clergy  Discipline 
(Immorality)  Bill  followed  by  a  Clergy  Discipline  (Incompetency)  Bill.  I  do  not  at 
all  desire  to  see  the  relations  of  the  clergy  to  their  Bishop  the  same  as  those  which 
the  late  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Rouen  once  described,  when  he  said — '*  My  clergy 
form  a  regiment.  When  I  say  march  they  do  march."  I  think  that  a  certain  amount 
of  independence  of  position  is  necessary  to  secure  for  the  service  of  the  Church  men 
of  original  thought  and  character  with  the  culture  of  gentlemen,  and  to  secure  also 
that  there  shall  be  representatives  in  the  Church  of  all  those  various  schools  of 
thought  which  are,  and  1  hope  always  will  be,  enclosed  within  her  borders.  But  I 
must  say  I  think  the  independence  of  the  beneficed  clergy  at  present  is  excessive.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  power  of  the  bishop  over  the  clergyman  materially  increased. 
I  think  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  scandal  that  his  freehold  tenure  of  ajbenefice  should 
be  the  parson's  castle,  within  which  he  may  snap  his  fingers  in  the  face  of  his  bishop 
for  anything  less  serious  than  being  guilty  of  some  gross  misconduct  or  crime.  I 
should  like  to  see  passed  an  Act  of  Parliament,  following  resolutions  drawn"up  by 
Convocation  in  consultation  with  the  House  of  Laymen,  which  should  enact  that  the 
bishop  should  have  power  to  deprive  any  incumbent  of  a  benefice  who  did  not  dis- 
charge certain  duties  specified  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  determined  by  the  present 
enlightened  Christian  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  required  from  a  clergyman.  Further 
more,  the  bishop  should  be  able  to  deprive  a  priest  who,  having  become  incompetent 
through  age  or  infirmity,  refuses  to  resign,  or  to  associate  with  himself  a  competent 
colleague  ;  or  who,  after  long  experience  and  trial,  proves  to  be  absolutely  the  wrong 
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man  in  the  wrong  placf.  I  think  that  a  good  practical  scheme  uf  clergy  pensions 
would  help  very  much  in  the  working  of  some  such  Act  as  this,  by  preventing  those 
hardships  occurring  which  might  render  such  an  act  inoi>erative  ;  but,  after  all,  the 
first  thing  we  have  to  consider  is  the  good  of  the  parishioners,  and  not  the  pocket  of 
the  priest.  At  (he  same  time  that  I  say  I  should  like  to  see  the  bishop  possessed  of 
more  authority  in  this  matter  than  he  now  has  in  dealing  with  his  beneficed  clergy,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  vest  this  power  in  an  autocratic  bishop.  I  should  like  him  in 
such  a  delicate  matter  as  this — determining  that  there  is  reason  for  action,  and  carry- 
ing that  action  into  effect — to  have  behind  him  the  full  confidence  of  his  diocese ; 
and  I  think  he  could  have  that  best  by  consulting  with  the  body  of  advisers  ready  to 
his  hand  in  the  clerical  and  lay  members  of  the  freely-elected  standing  committee  of 
his  freely -elected  Diocesan  Conference.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  accused  of  airing 
an  impracticable  scheme,  when  I  tell  you  that  one  of  the  most  distin^uisiied  prelates 
that  ever  adorned  the  episcopate  of  this  or  any  other  country — Bishop  Selwyn— 
announced  his  intention  of  never  undertaking  any  important  matter  in  his  diocese 
without  first  of  all  consulting  with  the  standing  committee  of  his  Diocesan  Con- 
ference, so  that,  like  S.  Cyprian,  who  also  made  a  point  of  always  consulting  his 
laity  and  clergy  in  any  great  matter,  he  might  be  sure  that  he  carried  the  weight  of  his 
diocese  behind  him  ;  and  so  also  that  the  friction  between  the  bishop  and  the  clergy, 
which  of  all  other  things  is  most  apt  to  render  an  episcopate,  however  well  intended, 
unfruitful,  might  never,  or  at  least  very  seldom,  occur.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
such  a  reform  as  this  is  absolutely  needed  ;  that  the  beneficed  clergy  themselves  are 
gradually  coming  to  see  that  it  is  needed  ;  and  that  it  must  be  in  some  way  or  other 
carried  out,  if  the  Church  is  to  be  able  to  retain  the  hold  it  already  has,  and  to 
increase  its  hold  over  the  masses  of  the  people  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  secure 
from  the  attacks  of  political  dissenters  or  the  bids  of  rival  politicians  ;  an<i,  what  is  a 
great  deal  more  important,  if  it  is  to  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  allowing  no  interests 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  doing  its  Master's  work  in  the  way  that  its  Master  would 
desire  to  have  that  work  done. 


The  Rev.  C.  H.  RlCE,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Cheam,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

May  I  first  of  all  say  one  word  upon  the  curate  question,  on  which  we  have  been 
very  eloquently  addressed  ?  Speaking  as  one  who  has  trained  a  great  many  curates, 
it  is  a  great  gratification  to  me  to  find  that  the  rules  Mr.  Neligan  laid  down  have 
been  those  which  I  have  myself  for  the  most  part  adopted.  But  I  think  that  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  question  arises  often  from  the  men  themselves.  I 
believe  the  beneficed  clergy  of  the  present  generation  are  most  anxious  to  put  their 
curates  in  a  proper  position.  If  curates  are  not  more  fully  represented  in  the 
ruridecanal  and  diocesan  conferences,  they  have  only  themselves  to  thank  for  it. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  also,  that  cuiates  have  in  times  past  taken  a  somewhat  more 
active  part  in  the  arrangement  of  Church  Congresses  than  Mr.  Neligan  seemed  to 
think.  The  patronage  question  was  dealt  with  very  ably  by  Mr.  Gedge,  and,  if  I 
do  not  follow  him  in  all  that  he  said,  I  do  think  that  he  has  given  us  some  excellent 
advice.  The  one  thing  he  said  that  I  would  quarrel  with,  was  his  remark  about  the 
transference  of  endowments  from  one  parish  to  another.  We  know  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  and  it  ought  to  be  done  with  considerable  caution,  and,  as  I  think,  only  by 
way  of  taxation  of  a  temporary  kind.  The  great  strength,  the  great  safety  of  the 
Church  in  the  matter  of  patronage,  arises  from  the  variety  of  patronage.  Some  of 
our  friends  are  very  anxious  to  restore  the  patronage  to  the  people  of  the  parish  ;  but 
of  all  the  varieties  of  patronage  with  which  we  are  familiar,  that  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  parishioners  is  the  worst  by  far.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  status  of 
incumbents  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the  minds  of  many.  Now,  of  course, 
incumbents  have  an  excessive  security  of  tenure  ;  but  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  the 
plea,  "  If  you  are  going  to  reduce  our  status,  you  must  make  up  your  minds  to 
increase  our  pay."  The  fact  is,  that  curates'  stipends  are  running  up,  while  inctmi- 
bents'  stipends  are  running  down.  I  have  myself  been  'often  consulted  by  curates 
who  proposed  to  refuse'small  benefices  because  they  were  better  off  as  curates,  and 
this  condition  of  things  is  most  unwholesome  for  the  Church.  The  sooner  a  man 
ceases  to  be  an  assistant  curate  after  he  is  thirty  the  better.  The  number  of  assistant 
curates  in  our  Church  at  present  is  too  great — I  mean  the  number  of  priests  who  have 
not  got  the  independent  position  they  ought  to  occupy  is  too  great.     Whilst  it  is  a 
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slight  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  clergy  are  in  the  position  ascribed 
to  them  by  some  of  the  previous  speakers,  six  thousand  assistant  clergy  to  fourteen 
thousand  incumbents  is  too  large  a  proportion,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  change  in  that  proportion.  One  of  the  previous  speakers  referred  to  the 
importance  of  the  curates  of  outlying  districts  having  some  position  given  them  by 
the  bishop.  That  point  is  very  important.  A  large  expenditure  on  church  building 
ought  not  to  be  necessary  before  such  a  position  of  independence  can  be  secured  to 
the  man  who  has  been  working  up  a  district.  But  it  is  not  a  wholesome  thing  for 
the  Church  that  curates  should  be  financially  in  a  better  position  than  the  incum- 
bents— and  it  is  coming  very  near  to  that  now — while  at  the  same  time  they  have  not 
a  recognized  status.  If  you  want  to  interfere  with  the  status  of  incumbents,  you  are 
interfering  with  that  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  inducements  to  an  English  gentle- 
man to  take  Holy  Orders.  Don*t  do  that  rashly.  You  will  find  yourselves  with  a 
clergy  of  an  inferior  order  if  you  do  so,  unless  you  at  the  same  time  make  up  your 
minds  that  the  moment  you  take  the  freehold  from  the  incumbent  you  must  add  very 
largely  to  his  pecuniary  benefice.  There  are  various  ways  of  doing  this.  One  would 
be  by  the  Clergy  Pensions'  Institution,  and  I  wish  I  could  see  that  institution  giving 
promise  of  something  more  than  Lilliputian  dimensions.  Another  way  would  be  by 
an  Incumbents'  Sustentatiun  Fund,  which  seems  to  me  a  good  system.  Ytt  another, 
though  I  know  it  is  not  popular,  might  be  a  return  to  pluralities.  How  many  of  us 
know  clergymen  with  plenty  of  **  go,*'  and  yet  with  very  little  to  do?  Depend  upon 
it,  there  is  a  great  waste  of  energy  going  on,  and  in  the  days  before  us,  when  we 
m  ust  face  a  great  many  changes,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  this,  that  every  little 
h.nmlet  cannot  have  a  resident  priest,  and  we  must  come  to  the  system  of  grouping  a 
number  of  little  parishes  together  under  one  incumbent. 


The    Rev.    J.    T.    RAYMOND,   Vicar   of  Upton-Snodsbuiy, 

Worcester. 

I  WOULD  not  interfere  with  the  way  in  which  patronage  is  at  present  distributed  ;  but 
I  do  think  there  are  ways  in  which  improvement  might  be  made.  For  instance,  when 
men  have  been  working  for  many  years  in  very  ill-paid  parishes,  they  might  at  least  be 
singled  out  for  preferment  to  better  endowed  positions.  I  would  not  counsel  for  one 
moment  the  robbing  of  one  benefice  to  assist  another.  Leave  those  which  at  present 
have  sufficient  incomes  as  they  are.  Those  incomes  may  grow  less,  as  times  go  on 
from  bad  to  worse.  But  for  those  who  are  sadly  under-paid  there  ought  to  be  some 
very  strenuous  measures  taken  to  raise  the  incomes — not  leave  them  mere  starvelings, 
with  less  than  agricultural  labourers  can  earn  in  a  week  ;  but  raise  the  incomes  to  a 
moderate  amount,  sufficient  to  enable  the  paiish  priest  to  live,  without  having  to  think 
about  where  he  has  to  obtain,  by  other  work,  the  means  to  pay  for  the  next  loaf  of 
bread,  or  the  details  of  necessary  housekeeping.  I  know  of  many  a  country  parish 
where  the  clergy  are  men  who  desire  to  go  into  far  more  laborious  spheres  of  work — 
men  who  have  the  power,  the  energy,  and  the  strength  to  work,  but  who  are  left  year  after 
year  rusting  in  small  country  parishes,  and  who,  work  as  hard  as  ever  they  possibly  may, 
cannot  by  any  means  be  said  to  tax  their  energies.  They  know  every  single  soul  in 
the  parish,  their  wants,  and  their  feelings.  They  simply  go  round  week  after  week, 
and  see  the  same  faces  <lay  by  day  ;  and  to  these,  there  more  often  than  nnt  seems  to 
be  no  further  kind  of  future — they  are  left  there  forgotten.  There  should  be  a  more 
frequent  removal  of  parish  priests.  After  they  have  been  for  some  years  in  a  parish — 
say  ten  years — let  them  remove  to  another.  That  is  long  enough  for  a  man  to  work 
in  any  one  sphere,  in  order  to  show  whether  he  is  either  a  success  or  a  failure.  If  he  is  a 
success,  let  it  be  optional  to  him  to  remain  or  not.  If  he  is  not  a  success,  he  is 
obviously  a  square  man  in  a  round  hole.  Give  him  another  chance.  Place  him  where 
he  has  new  faces,  new  hearts,  and  new  minds  to  deal  with  ;  and  if  he  does  not  make 
his  mark  there,  reject  him  by  pensioning  off,  and  treat  him  as  being  of  no  use  at  all. 
K  expecting  the  exchange  of  benefices,  I  would  suggest  that  there  might  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  register  kept  in  every  diocesan  registry,  of  clergymen  desirous  to  change 
from  one  sphere  to  another,  so  as  to  avoid  their  calling  in  ecclesiastical  agents,  as  they 
are  termed,  who  fatten  on  the  fees  which  they  ruthlessly  drag  from  the  pockets  of  the 
many  who  place  themselves  in  their  hands  for  this  purpose.  Let  there  be  a  small 
charge  to  cover  booking  and  necessary  expenses ;  but  let  there  be  given,  in  some  such 
way  as  this,  an  opportunity  for  direct  exchange  between  man   and    man,  with,  of 
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course,  the  sanction  of  their  respective  bishops  and  the  patrons  of  the  benefices  which 
they  are  at  that  time  holding.  As  regards  the  tenure  of  benefices,  it  would  be,  perhaps, 
a  bard  thing  to  say  that  a  man  should  be  removed  because  he  may  not  hit  it  ofi*  with 
every  member  of  his  parish  or  congregation.  We  know  there  are  in  every  parish  some 
discordant  spirits,  and  it  is  true  that  they  bring  various  matters  forward  very  forcibly, 
and  very  painfully,  in  opposition  to  their  parish  priests.  A  great  many  parish  priests 
of  strong  mind  are  able  to  work  on  year  after  year,  and  it  is  only  by  their  constantly 
sticking  to  their  work  that  they  are  able  to  hold  up  their  heads,  and  to  steadily  per- 
severe in  their  duty,  in  opposition  to  these  various  hindrances,  as  ministers  in  the 
Church  of  God. 


The  Rev.  T.    OUTRAM    Marshall,   Ororanizing   Secretary  of 

the  English  Church   Union. 

On  the  subject  of  assistant-curates,  I  want  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  am  in 
entire  disagreement  with  a  previous  speaker,  who  seemed  to  think  it  a  shocking 
thing  that  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  continue  as  an  assistant- curate,  if  he  was  a 
thoroughly  competent  priest,  after  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  I  know  several 
assistant-curates  over  thirty,  and  some  over  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  who,  having 
been  offered  benefices  from  time  to  time,  have  declined  them  simply  because  they  feel 
from  long  experience  that  they  can  do  better  work  for  souls  and  for  God  as  assistant- 
curates  than  as  parish  priests.  Sometimes  it  has  been  that  they  have  felt  that  they 
have  not  the  gift  of  ruling,  as  most  certainly  many  clergymen  have  not ;  and  that, 
therefore,  they  can  work  better  in  the  position,  as  it  were,  of  chaplains  to  a  congre- 
gation ;  and  sometimes  it  has  been  because  the  position  of  incumbent  of  a  large 
congregation  seems  to  carry  with  it  so  much  of  purely  secular  work,  the  work  of  a 
deacon  rather  than  of  a  priest — the  work,  for  instance,  of  collecting  money  to  support 
all  the  manifold  institutions  of  a  parish.  But  there  is  one  point  on  which  I  feel 
strongly,  that  assistant-curates,  and  the  unbeneficed  dei^  generally,  provided  that 
they  hold  the  bishop's  licence,  have  a  claim,  which  so  far  has  not  received  proper, 
attention — I  refer  to  their  just  claim  to  be  represented  in  Convocation.  I  urge  this,  not 
only  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  unbeneficed  clergy,  but  quite  as  much  out  of  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  English  Church  itself.  If  you  say  to  the  six  thousand  or  more 
assistant-curates,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  have  very  often  no  inconsiderable 
influence  with  the  laity,  "  Convocation  does  not  concern  you,"  they  will  in  all  proba- 
bility not  feel  that  interest  in  the  action  of  Convocation  which  they  ought  to  feel,  and 
which  it  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  that  they  should  feel.  I  will  only 
ask  this — would  it  be  thought  safe  for  the  country  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
English  citizens  (6,000  out  of  20,000)  should  have  no  representation  in  Parliament  ? 
If  not,  do  you  think  it  is  safe  for  the  Church  ?  Remember  that  nowadays  questions 
of  the  highest  spiritual  concern  crop  up  continually  in  Convocation,  and  assistant- 
curates  and  other  licensed,  but  unbeneficed,  clergymen  ought  to  have  some  voice  in 
deciding  these  questions.  How  are  we,  the  unbeneficed,  to  get  the  ecclesiastical 
franchise  ?  The  bishops  and  clergy  in  Convocation  have  said,  not  once  but  twenty 
times,  that  they  want  to  reform  Convocation,  and  that  they  want  to  give  the  franchise 
to  assistant-curates.  The  difficulty  is  that  no  man  quite  knows  yet  how  a  reform  in 
Convocation  should  be  brought  about.  Some  say  it  requires  a  Canon,  some  that  each 
Archbishop  can  reform  the  Convocation  of  his  own  Province,  and  others  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  is  required.  Meanwhile  nothing  is  done.  We  want  a  little  courage  and 
a  little  leadership,  and  then  the  true  mode  of  solution  would  readily  be  found.  It 
would,  I  think,  be  found  in  the  old  method — solvitur  ambulando.  Make  the  change, 
and  don't  be  afraid  of  the  consequences.  I  have  some  warrant  for  saying  (Sj&. 
Archbishop  Longley — all  honour  to  him — reformed  in  one  very  important  respect  the 
Convocation  of  York  by  his  own  authority,  without  Canon  or  Act  of  Parliament 
Again ,  Archbishop  Thomson  won  from  the  State  Courts  the  admission  that  no  appeal 
lay  to  them  from  his  decision  as  to  the  qualification  of  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in 
the  Convocation  of  his  Province.  It  was,  I  think.  Canon  Tristram,  who  claimed  a 
seat  as  proctor  in  Convocation,  which  Archbishop  Thomson  judged  that  he  was  not 
rightly  qualified  for.  The  matter  went  before  the  Courc  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  was  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Convocations 
were  older  both  than  Parliament  and  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  itself,  it  would  be 
presumptuous  in  that  court  to  interfere  with  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  in  regard 
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to  his  own  Convocation.  The  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  taken  advantage  of 
this  decision  to  extend  slightly  the  liberties  of  the  clergy  in  the  Southern  Convocation. 
I  refer  to  the  case  of  Canon  Lucas,  who,  after  resigning  the  benefice  which  he  held  in 
the  diocese  of  Winchester,  stood  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  Convocation,  and  was 
ejected.  The  question  was  raised  by  the  other  candidate  whether  Canon  Lucas 
could  sit,  as  he  was  an  unbeneficed  priest.  The  Archbishop  was  advised,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  decision  of  the  Queen*s  Bench,  that  the  matter  was  practically  in  his  own 
hands.  His  Grace  took  the  liberal  view  of  the  question,  and  allowed  Canon  Lucas  to 
sit«  I  think,  therefore,  that  with  a  little  courage  and  leadership  we  might  in  this  way 
get  the  extension  of  the  ecclesiastical  franchise  without  any  Canon  or  Act  of  Parliament. 
But  the  unbeneficed  clergy  have  another  wrong.  In  the  diocese  in  which  I  am 
privileged  to  work — London — any  layman  in  any  congregation  can  vote  at  the  election 
of  the  lay  representatives  at  the  Diocesan  Conference ;  but  no  assistant-curate  has  the 
light  to  vote  until  he  has  been  licensed  for  three  years.  I  think  an  assistant-curate 
ought  to  get  his  vote  as  easily  as  a  layman,  at  any  rate  after  he  has  been  licensed  one 
yeSLU  With  regard  to  the  tenure  of  benefices,  I  cannot  think  it  is  practicable,  or 
desirable,  that  there  should  be  any  interference  with  the  present  fixity  of  tenure. 
But,  looluDg  at  the  question  from  the  layman's  point  of  view,  I  would  point  out  that 
a  grievance  arises  when  the  incumbent  of  a  parish,  which  he  has  encumbered  possibly 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  goes  on  in  a  humdrum  way,  without  daily  service,  weekly 
communion,  or  observance  of  holy  days.  The  bishop  is  powerless  to  interfere.  He 
cannot  enforce  even  weekly  communion  as,  surely,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  do.  Yet, 
most  undoubtedly,  the  laity  have  a  right  to  demand  it,  and  to  secure  it  without  the 
costly,  and  often  highly  inexpedient,  process  of  subdividing  parishes  over  and  over 
again.  I  would  suggest  that,  as  was  proposed  in  Mr.  Salt's  Public  Worship  Facilities 
Bill,  the  bishop,  acting  with  a  small  committee  of  his  Diocesan  Conference,  should  be 
empowered  to  license  a  chaplain  to  provide  for  an  extension  of  ministrations  in 
parishes  where  such  a  course  seemed  to  be  necessary,  and  where  the  laity  were  willing 
to  provide  a  reasonable  stipend,  and  the  parish  priest  refused  to  provide  the  ministra- 
trations  which  the  bishop — with  the  concurrence  of  his  committee — held  to  be  right. 
Let  the  incumbent  continue  to  possess  his  freehold  and  all  its  temporal  advantages  ; 
but  give  the  laity  the  opportunity  of  the  weekly  or  daily  Eucharist  and  other  minis- 
trations for  which  they  ask,  and  which  their  bishop  holds  that  they  ought  to  have. 
After  all,  the  clergy  exist  to  feed  the  laity,  and  not  the  laity  to  provide  portions  for 
the  clergy. 

The  Rev.  HENRY  Sutton,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Bordesley, 

Birmingham. 

First  of  all  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am  desperately  disappointed  that  there  are  so 
few  of  our  unbeneficed  brethren  here  this  afternoon,  and  further,  I  am  disappointed 
that  those  who  were  going  to  ban  us  have  only  blessed  us,  and  that  we  vicars,  who 
came  here  fully  expecting  that  we  should  get  a  tremendous  wigging,  have  found  that 
very  little  has  been  said  as  to  our  improper  treatment  of  our  unbeneficed  brethren.  I 
would  not  have  sent  my  card  up  if  it  had  not  been  that  I  find  very  few  have  been 
sent,  my  own  being  the  last  at  present.  Mr.  Kempthorne,  I  think  it  was,  said  he 
thought  that  rural  deans  might  give  advice  to  the  unbeneficed  clergy.  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  are  the  functions  of  rural  deans,  but  I  hope  they  will  not  add  to  their 
important  duties  the  direction  of  curates  throughout  their  rural  deaneries.  I  think  it 
might  cause  a  certain  amount  of  division  between  incumbents  and  curates,  which 
would  not  be  altogether  desirable.  I  am  quite  aware  that  rural  deans  are,  as  a  rule, 
extremely  wise  persons,  and  I  think  would  only  say  what  was  nice  and  good  ;  but  it 
is  possible  that  a  rural  dean  would  say  something  which  the  incumbent  would  think 
had  better  be  left  unsaid.  I  remember  a  great  many  years  ago  being  driven  by  a 
country  doctor,  who  said  to  me,  *'  Do  you  know  what  is  the  disease  from  which  the 
country  clergy  suffer  ?  "  I  said  I  did  not.  He  added,  "It  is  a  remarkable  thing, 
but  there  is  one  disease  which  affects  the  great  mass  of  the  country  clergy."  "Indeed," 
I  said,  "  what  is  it  ?  "  *'  Want  of  work, "  was  his  replv.  I  once  heard  a  young  lady  say, 
•*  Why  don't  they  bring  the  country  into  the  towns  ?  "  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  if  some  of  the  country  clergy  could  come  and  help  us  over-burdened  people  in 
the  towns.  Mr.  Gedge  has  told  me  that  he  had  it,  only  to>day  or  yesterday,  from  an 
archdeacon,  that  he  had  said  to  a  young  clergyman,  who  had  got  a  country  living  :  "  I 
hope  you  are  not  going  to  rust  out  in  that  country  living.*'     ''  Oh,  no  ! "  he  said,  '*  I 
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am  going  to  walk  into ,  and  work  there  four  days  a  week.**     If  clergymen  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  and  in  small  parishes,  were  to  come  in  for  three  or  fotir 
days  a  week,  it  would  be  a  tremendous  blessing  to  us  over-burdened  men  in  the 
towns.  Not  only  would  it  be  a  blessing  to  us  and  to  our  parishes,  but  it  would  be  a 
great  blessing  to  those  who  came.  I  would  not  say  that  they  should  come  merely  to 
help  in  the  hard  work  of  parochial  visitation,  though  I  should  like  them  to  do  some 
of  it — especially  to  help  us  in  visiting  the  sick — but  I  should  like  them  to  come  in  and 
help  us  in  our  parochial  meetings  in  the  evenings.  Very  often  it  would  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  us  if  we  felt  that  the  burden  of  the  meeting  did  not  always  rest  upon  oarselve& 
For  example,  there  is  the  Communicants*  Union.  It  meets  in  most  parishes  once'a 
month,  and  the  vicar  has  nearly  always  to  give  an  address.  There  are  a  great  many 
country  clergymen  who  could  give  capital  addresses,  and  if  they  could  come  to  ourass^is- 
tance  in  that  way,  it  would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  them,  for  they  would  see  laf  ge 
meetings  of  communicants,  and  feel  that  they  were  helping  on  an  over-burdeD(«d 
brother.  Again,  temperance  and  other  meetings  would  be  greatly  'benefited  if  we 
had  regularly  the  help  of  our  brethren  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  towns.  It  in»y 
be  said  you  can  have  it  now,  but  we  want  to  have  it  organized  in  such  a  way  that  vre 
can  depend  upon  it.  I  do  hope  that  something  may  be  done  in  the  matter.  I  feel 
certain  that  if  this  were  taken  up  vigorously,  tiiat  something  would  be  done  to  benefit 
us  in  the  large  towns,  and  really  to  make  the  lot  of  the  country  clergyman  a  happier 
and  more  useful  one  than  it  is  sometimes  to-dav. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Archer  Turner,  Curate-,  Ickford  Rectory. 

Diocese  of  Oxford. 

I  PRES17MB  to  address  this  meeting  as  an  unbeneficed  clergyman,  and  I  can  say 
I  think  that  I  have  had  no  mean  experience  as  such.  Nineteen  successive  years  is  a 
pretty  good  apprenticeship  ;  and,  with  one  exception,  I  have  always  got  on  very  well 
with  my  incumbents.  The  exception  was  not  a  gentleman.  I  worked  with  him  for 
>ix  months  and  left.  He  had  obtained  a  very  good  Chancellor's  living  soon  after  being 
in  full  orders — a  political  movement  from  first  to  last.  Some  of  my  acquaintances 
have  not  been  quite  so  fortunate  as  myself  in  this  respect.  I  call  to  mind  the  case  of 
a  man  who  worked  first  in  a  country  parish  and  then  in  a  large  manufacturing  town. 
In  the  latter  he  worked  amicably  with  his  vicar  for  seven  years.  Ail  at  once  the  vicar 
turned  round  on  the  curate,  and  their  relative  positions  were  very  much  strained. 
The  curate  w.is  charged  with  not  behaving  courteously  behind  the  back  of  his  incum- 
bent. As  far  as  I  could  learn  the  case,  it  was  one  of  mistaken  identity  from  first  to 
last.  The  curate  had  never  made  the  utterances  imputed  to  him  ;  but  some  remarks 
of  his  had  been  very  much  misquoted.  The  result  was  the  curate  had  to  leave.  He 
sought  another  curacy,  but  found  difficulties  in  his  way.  He  had  appealed  to  the 
bishop  before  he  left.  "I  he  bishop  had  advised  him  to  leave,  but  by  the  time  the 
usual  notice  had  expired  the  see  was  vacant,  and  it  remained  vacant  for  many  months. 
To  whom  was  the  curate  to  apply  ?  The  vicar  had  told  him,  "  I  will  let  you  gel  a 
curacy,  but  I  do  not  say  what.^'  The  curate  found  himself  boycotted  right  and  left, 
even  in  the  East  End  of  London.  Had  the  see  not  been  vacant,  I  know  the  bishop — 
the  good  and  noble  Bishop  Eraser — would  have  found  him  a  curacy,  perhaps  a  benehce. 
He  jogged  about  for  two  years  seeking  bread  where  he  could  find  it.  At  last  he  went 
back  to  his  university  town,  where  he  was  not  unknown,  and  since  that  time  he  ha.«i 
been  able  to  get  work.  He  is  still  unbeneficed.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether,  in  .t 
case  of  that  sort,  an  unbeneficed  man  is  justified  in  seeking  a  living  by  purchase?  I 
happen  to  know  that  it  is  not  the  wish  of  that  curate  to  do  anything  of  the  soit,  but 
he  may  be  driven  to  it.  I  have  mentioned  that  there  was  one  incumbent  f  did  not 
get  on  with.  I  remember  when  I  was  at  work  in  a  large  town  the  churchwarden 
saying  to  me,  that  he  had  been  speaking  to  an  aged  clergyman  who  had  complained  he 
was  not  able  to  get  a  suitable  curate.  There  were  so  few,  f^aid  he,  satisfactory  ;  ihc}- 
won't  work.  Let  me  explain  that.  The  clergyman  dropped  into  the  family  living 
soon  after  being  in  orders.  When  past  work  himself  he  could  not  get  on  with  a  curate. 
If  that  gentleman  had  served  for  seven  years  as  an  unbeneficed  clergyman,  I  venture 
to  say  he  would  have  got  on  with  the  majority  of  the  curates  with  whom  he  found 
himself  in  communication.  As  to  patronage— what  an  unseemly  scramble  there  often 
is  for  a  vacant  living.  My  own  experience  is  that  political  presentations  are  often* 
failure.     The  men  were  not  appointed  for  their  work's  sake  as  a  rule,  but  simply  for 
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iheir  political  creed.  Does  not  that  practically  amount  to  the  purchase  of  a  living? 
The  man  will  give  his  vote,  and  his  friends  likewise,  in  return  for  the  living.  Is  not 
that  tantamount  to  purchase  money  paid  for  the  benefice  ?  I  think  there  should  be 
some  hedge  about  political  appointmenis.  Whether  a  reform  will  come  in  our  time 
I  do  not  know,  but  let  this  much  be  said,  that  until  a  wise  system  of  reform  in 
Church  patronage  can  be  found,  let  us  ^o  on  with  the  purchase  system  ;  but  let  it  be 
hedged  about  in  such  a  way  that  an  unfit  and  improper  person  cannot  thrust  himself 
into  a  benefice.  As  a  young  man  I  have  often  deprecated  any  and  every  system  of 
purchase,  but  the  unseemly  scramble  for,  and  frequent  failures  in,  public  appointments 
have  altered  my  views.  I  am  in  favour  of  the  name  of  a  presentee  being  posted,  and 
that  the  parishioners  should  have  a  veto  in  the  matter.  I  know  there  are  some  diffi- 
culties ;  that  some  people  would  come  forward  with  the  most  trivial  and  frivolous 
objections.  Lfet  the  bishop  hear  them,  and  let  him,  in  his  wisdom  and  judgment,  give 
the  objections  the  proper  position  they  ought  to  have.  If  he  thinks  a  man  is  worthy 
of  a  charge  and  suitable,  let  his  nomination  stand  to  that  living,  but  if  not,  his  lord- 
ship ought  to  have  power  to  stop  his  institution  and  induction. 


CONGRESS  BALL. 
Wednesday    A  k  r  e  r  n  o  o  n  ,    O  c  r  o  b  k  r    4  t  h  ,    1893. 

The  Veil.  ArchdcHCon  Emekv   in  the  Chair. 


PARISH   COUNCILS. 

PAPER. 

The  Worshipful   Lkwis  T.  DiBDiN,   D.C.L.,   M.A.,  Chancellor 
of  the  Dioceses  of  Rochester,  Exeter,  and  Durham. 

My  task  is  an  easier  one  than  it  would  have  been  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  bearing  of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  upon  the  Church's  position  and 
property  is  becoming  more  widely  and  accurately  understood  every  day. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  detain  you  with  a  dry  analysis  of  the  clauses.  The 
general  purpose  of  the  Bill  is  clear.  County  Councils,  founded  in  1888 
under  Lord  Salisbury's  administration,  are  to  be  supplemented  in  urban 
and  rural  districts  alike  by  District  Councils  corresponding  roughly  in 
area  of  jurisdiction  to  the  present  Union.  Then  in  rural  parishes — 
urban  parishes  are,  I  suppose,  reserved  for  separate  treatment — the  series 
is  to  be  completed  by  the  creation  of  Parish  Councils  composed  of 
nieml)ers  elected  at  an  Annual  Parish  Meeting  by  voters  whose  names 
appear  in  either  the  Parliamentary  or  the  Local  Government  Register. 
The  Bill  affects  the  Church  and  the  clergy  of  England  very  closely. 
In  the  country,  if  the  Bill  becomes  law,  the  vestry,  the  parson  as  its 
chairman,  and  the  churchwardens,  will  cease  to  have  any  secular  powers, 
duties,  or  liabilities.  All  will  be  transferred  to  the  Parish  Council  or  the 
Parish  Meeting.  Where  churchwardens  are  trustees,  or  some  of  the 
trustees,  of  any  non-ecclesiastical  parochial  charity,  they  are  to  be 
displaced  in  favour  of  elected  Parish  Councillors.  That,  at  any  rate, 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  a  somewhat  awkwardly-worded  section. 
Again,  where  the  vestry  have  power  to  nominate  either  trustees  or 
recipients  of  a  non-ecclesiastical  charity,  the  power  passes,  under  the 
Bill,  to  the  Parish  Council.     **  Ecclesiastical  charity  '*  is  defined  to  mean 
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a  charity  the  income  of  which  is  applicable  to  a  spiritual  purpose,  or  for 
a  clerical  endowment,  or  for  the  erection  or  support  of  an  ecclesiastical 
building,  or  the  maintenance  of  divine  service  therein.  '* Trustee"  is 
defined  to  include  ''manager." 

There  are,  I  need  not  say,  many  other  provisions  in  the  Bill  which 
relate  to  the  Church.  Closed  churchyards,  which  by  law  are  maintained 
out  of  the  poor-rate,  are  handed  over  to  the  Parish  Council,  in  apparent 
forgetfulness  that,  although  a  churchyard  is  closed,  the  church  it 
surrounds  generally  is  not,  and  that  the  use  of  the  one  and  the  custody 
of  the  other  cannot  practically  be  separated.  Again,  any  suitable  room 
in  an  elementary  school  receiving  a  government  grant  is  to  be  at  the 
service  of  the  Parish  Council,  although  it  may  be  wanted  at  the  same 
hour  for  a  night  school  or  a  Bible  class.  Again,  documents  hitherto 
required  to  be  deposited  with  the  parish  clerk,  including  perhaps  vestry 
minute-books,  are  to  be  confided  to  the  clerk  or,  failing  him,  the 
chairman  of  the  Parish  Council.  But  these  are  matters,  I  do  not  say 
unimportant,  but  of  subordinate  importance,  which  I  venture  to  think 
may  be  wisely  laid  on  one  side  in  order  that  attention  may  be  fixed  on 
the  more  salient  points. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  here  as  to  the  point  of  view  from  which 
I  desire  to  regard  the  Parish  Councils  Bill.  We  must  not  forget  that 
it  is  part  of  a  larger  scheme.  One  great  fabric  is  being  reared,  the 
successive  stages  of  which  lead  from  the  individual  villager,  through 
Parish  Councils  and  District  Councils,  up  to  the  County  Council. 
Regarded  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  work  of  both  the  great  political  parties  of 
the  State.  Mr.  Fowler's  Parish  Councils  are  designed  as  the  supplement 
of  Mr.  Ritchie's  County  Councils.  The  machinery  is  conceived  upon 
a  scale  of  impressive  magnitude,  but  none  too  much  so  for  the  work  it 
has  to  do.  With  certain  few  but  important  exceptions  the  whole  bunlen 
of  Local  Government,  vast  in  amount  and  bewildering  in  variety,  is  to 
fall  upon  the  new  councils.  Hitherto  the  work  has  been  confided  to 
many  different  bodies.  Their  interlacing  areas  and  confusing  jurisdictions 
have  been  a  long-standing  reproach,  and  the  new  scheme  is  the  answer 
of  our  public  men  to  a  national  demand  for  its  removal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  difilicult  for  an  Englishman,  knowing  all 
this,  to  approach  such  a  discussion  as  ours  to-day,  without  feeling  some 
warmth  of  interest,  some  enthusiasm,  towards  a  measure  which  touches 
English  life  so  nearly  and  so  widely,  and  which,  alike  in  its  scope  and 
in  its  certain  effect,  is  emphatically  a  great  enterprise.  Surely  our 
natural  attitude  towards  a  Parish  Councils  Bill  should  be  one  of 
sympathy,  not  of  antagonism.  I  cannot  conceive  a  subject  in  relation 
to  which  small  objections  or  hysterical  denunciation  would  be  less  fitting. 
Acts  of  Parliament  are  not  easy  reading  even  when  one  is  used  to  it, 
and  I  confess  I  seem  to  see  signs  that  some  students  of  the  Hill  have 
been  threading  its  many  clauses,  like  a  nervous  traveller  groping  along 
a  dark  lane,  ready  to  see  in  every  tree-stump  the  expected  ghost  arrived 
at  last.  That  is  an  unfortunate  state  of  mind  when,  as  here,  a  calm  and 
careful  scrutiny  is  urgently  needed. 

Avoiding  general  criticism,  for  which  Parliament  rather  than  the 
Church  Congress  is  the  right  place,  and  passing  by  all  minor  matters, 
I  ask  you  to  concentrate  your  attention  upon  the  scheme  of  the  Bill  as 
it  effects  Church  charities.    Depend  upon  it  this  is  the  real  point.    I  have 
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already  stated  that  the  effect  of  the  Bill  is  to  substitute  the  Parish 
Council,  or  some  of  its  members,  for  the  vestry  and  the  churchwardens 
in  the  trusteeship  and  control  and  management  of  all  parochial  charities 
not  comprised  within  the  narrow  meaning  given  to  the  term  '*  ecclesias- 
tical.'* That,  be  it  noted,  is  not  a  transfer  from  a  privileged  to  a  popular 
body,  for  the  vestry  and  one  at  least  of  the  churchwardens  are  repre- 
sentative in  the  widest  sense ;  it  is  an  act  of  secularization,  a  shutting 
out  of  the  influence  of  the  Church,  that  is  the  significance  of  the 
change. 

Now,  what  are  the  parochial  charities  which  will  thus  pass  under  the 
control,  complete  or  partial  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  Parish  Council  ? 
Three  classes  have  been  indicated.  First,  elementary  Church  schools, 
of  which,  it  would  appear  from  the  statistics  collected  by  the  Record 
newspaper,  the  churchwardens  are  more  frequently  than  not  amongst  the 
trustees  or  managers.  Under  this  head  also  must  be  mentioned  a  not 
inconsiderable  number  of  endowed  parochial  schools  in  which  the 
Church  vestry  and  the  churchwardens  have  by  the  founders*  desire 
hitherto  had  an  important  control ;  secondly,  there  are  the  parish-rooms, 
libraries,  institutes,  and  clubs,  created,  I  need  not  say,  by  the  efforts  of 
Churchmen,  and  largely  of  the  clergy.  The  trusts  governing  these  most 
modern  parochial  charities  vary  greatly,  but  it  is  certain  that  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  the  churchwardens  as  such  have  been  constituted 
trustees.  Thirdly,  there  are  the  Dole  charities,  very  commonly  vested 
in  vicar  and  churchwardens,  or  churchwardens  and  overseers,  or 
sometimes  the  churchwardens  alone,  as  trustees.  These  benefactions, 
some  a  century  or  two  old,  some  created  yesterday,  provide  food, 
clothing,  coals,  or  pensions  for  the  poor.  They  are  really  the  Church's 
endowments  for  the  poor,  just  as  the  tithes  and  glebes  are  her 
endowments  for  the  clergy.  I  know  the  worry  which  the  administration 
of  doles  often  causes,  and  I  sometimes  hear  clergymen  say  they  are  too 
glad  to  be  rid  of  them,  to  resist  their  being  taken  away.  But,  to  speak 
quite  plainly,  can  you  run  away  from  a  trust  because  it  is  troublesome  ? 
Surely  it  ought  never  to  be  said  that,  while  disendowment  applied  to 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  is  stoutly  opposed,  disendow- 
ment applied  to  funds  for  the  relief  of  sickness,  poverty,  and  old  age  is 
received  with  something  like  complacency. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  spend  words  in  pressing  upon  you  the 
revolution  which  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  will  work  as  to  these  three 
classes  of  Church  charity.  I  will  content  myself  with  quoting  two  of 
the  cases  published  in  the  Record  a  fortnight  ago,  which  are  thoroughly 
typical. 

Parish  X.  School  founded  1873.  Vicar  and  churchwardens  trustees. 
Eleven  dole  charities  (;^3,ooo  in  all),  the  earliest  1841.  Vicar  and 
churchwardens  trustees  of  all. 

Parish  Y.  Schools  founded  1890.  Churchwardens,  trustees  and 
managers.  Parish-room  (1883);  Parish  Club  (1885);  Working  Men's 
Institute  (1889).  Churchwardens  trustees  of  all.  The  present  incum- 
bent raised  ;^3,ooo  for  the  schools,  and  ^800  for  the  parish-room  and 
dub. 

But  pass  this  Bill,  and  in  each  case  for  churchwardens  you  must  read 
parish  councillors.  I  do  not  wonder  that  people  should  say,  *' Impos- 
sible !    There  must  be  a  mare's  nest  somewhere ;  it  is  inconceivable 
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that  modern  charities,  the  fruit  of  Church  activity,  and  essentially  con- 
nected with  Church  work,  can  be  intended  to  be  secularized."  I  am 
dealing  now  with  the  Bill  as  it  stands,  not  with  the  intentions  of  its 
promoters ;  and  having  done  my  best  to  understand  it  with,  I  hope,  no 
special  disposition  to  conjure  up  bogies,  I  think  that  I  have  accurately 
stated  the  effect  of  the  Bill,  if  words  are  to  have  their  ordinary  meaning. 
If  not,  the  Bill  has  been  drafted  in  terms  so  misleading  and  obscure  as 
to  call  for  most  thorough  and  drastic  revision  to  prevent  grave  mis- 
carriage. A  faint  effort  has  been  made  to  pooh-pooh  the  general  anxiety 
which  has  lately  been  manifested  by  Churchmen.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  Government  are  advised  that  **  ecclesiastical  charities "  are 
exempted  from  the  Bill.  Apparently  simplicity  is  deemed  our  chief 
charm.  Of  course  "  ecclesiastical  charities  "  as  defined  in  the  Bill  are 
exempted,  but  the  question  is,  What  does  this  definition  cover  ?  He 
would  he  a  bold  man  who  would  assert  that  either  doles,  or  schools,  or 
parish-rooms  are  within  it. 

Turning  from  the  words  of  the  Bill  to  the  intentions  of  the  promoters, 
I  do  not  feel  any  doubt  that  the  Government  desire  to  carry  out  Mr. 
Fowler's  pledge  not  to  touch  the  parish  in  its  ecclesiastical  aspect,  and 
not  to  interfere  with  ecclesiastical  functions  or  powers.  The  fact  that, 
in  explaining  the  Bill  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  never  even  stated 
the  effect  of  the  charity  clauses  shows  that  no  important  issue  was 
intended  to  be  involved.  If  I  may  express  my  personal  conviction,  I 
think  it  will  turn  out  that  the  parish-rooms  and  schools  have  been  inad- 
vertently included,  but  that  the  doles  were  intended  to  be  taken,  under 
the  notion  that  the  appointment  of  churchwardens  as  trustees  of  them 
had  only  a  parochial,  and  not  an  ecclesiastical,  significance.  In  other 
words,  that  the  founder  endowed  the  churchwardens  as  permanent 
representatives  of  the  parish,  not  because  they  were  Church  officers. 
I  venture  to  think  that  that  is  an  argument  entitled  to  respectful  con- 
sideration with  reference  to  cases  where  the  overseers,  who  are  of  course 
secular  officers,  as  well  as  the  churchwardens,  have  been  made  trustees. 
But  where,  as  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  the  overseers  have  been 
omitted,  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  founder  had 
something  more  than  a  mere  parochial  trust  in  his  view,  and  that  one 
of  his  objects  was  to  make  the  Church  his  almoner.  Thus,  if  I  am 
right,  the  whole  matter  ought  to  admit  of  adjustment.  To  protect 
Church  charities,  only  two  or  three  substantial  changes  seem  to  be 
necessary,  and  it  is  for  the  amendments  required  to  carry  out  these 
changes  that  I  venture  to  think  Churchmen  should  ask — 

(i)  The  definition  of  "  ecclesiastical  charities  "  should  be  enlarged  so 
as  to  include  schools  and  parish-rooms,  institutes,  etc. 

(2)  The  substitution  of  parish  councillors  for  churchwardens  should 
at  least  be  confined  to  cases  where  hitherto  the  overseers  have  been 
joined  as  trustees. 

I  confess  I  doubt  whether  the  Bill  will  work  unless  an  appeal  to  a 
judge  on  a  summary  application  is  provided  for,  to  decide  in  disputed 
cases  whether  charities  are  within  the  operation  of  the  Act  or  not.  The 
City  Parochial  Charities  Act,  1883,  ^^^om  which  the  Bill  is  largely 
adapted,  contained  such  an  appeal,  and  the  need  for  it  is  likely  toJt)e 
more  frequently  felt  here. 

If  we  had  only  the  Government  to  reckon  with,  I  should  feel 
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little  anxiety.  So  far  as  Church  interests  have  been  accidentally  im- 
perilled, the  matter  would  readily  be  put  right,  and  as  to  the  rest,  there 
would  be  reasonable  opportunity  for  negotiation  But  the  Government 
are,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  a  state  of  very  delicate  equilibrium.  A 
single  vote  disturbs  it ;  the  loss  of  a  score  might  upset  it.  They  cannot 
afford  to  alienate  even  a  few  supporters.  It  would  be  affectation  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  knot  of  men, 
the  animating  principle  of  whose  public  life  is  relentless  enmity  to  the 
Church  of  England.  I  do  not  forget  that  when  the  City  Charities  Bill 
was  under  discussion  in  1883  they  fought  hard  to  get  the  admittedly 
ecclesiastical  funds  of  the  city  churches  secularized.  I  do  not  forget 
that  at  the  general  election  in  1885  the  Liberationists  tried  to  capture 
the  Liberal  party  by  exacting  secret  pledges  until  their  tactics  were 
exposed.  I  do  not  forget  that  last  year  these  men  tvied  by  shameless 
and  obstinate  obstruction  to  stop  the  Church  of  England  from  getting 
power  to  expel  bad  clergymen,  lest  the  case  for  disestablishment  should 
be  spoiled.  And  I  do  not  forget  that  whenever  the  plans  for  disendow- 
ment  concocted  by  these  men  in  secret  happen  to  come  to  light,  they 
are  invariably  so  overcharged  with  cynical  immorality  and  vulgar  theft 
that  they  have  to  be  promptly  disowned.  I  confess  I  am  afraid  lest  the 
Liberationist  tail  should  wag  the  Government  head. 

AVhat  are  we  to  do  ?  There  is  just  a  month  before  Parliament  meets 
to  discuss  this  Bill.  If  every  Churchman  here  will  write  to  his  own 
member  stating  in  moderate  terms  the  defects  of  the  Bill,  and  indicating 
the  remedy,  and  asking  his  help  as  a  matter  of  justice ;  if  every  clergy- 
man will  explain  to  his  churchwardens  what  is  in  store  for  them ;  if 
Ruridecanal  Conferences  throughout  the  country  will  consider  the  Bill^ 
as  some  have  already  done,  and  publish  their  resolutions ;  if,  in  a  word, 
every  reasonable  means  of  informing  public  opinion  as  to  the  facts  and 
the  merits  of  our  case  is  used  energetically,  but  without  panic  or 
exaggeration,  I  think  you  will  find  when  the  month  is  over  that  you  have 
won  before  the  fight  at  Westminster  begins. 


ADDRESS. 
Philip  Vernon  Smith,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  London. 

What  line  of  action  ought  the  Church  at  large  to  adopt  in  view  of  the  introduction 
into  Parliament  of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill,  and  the  certainty  that  before  long  it  will, 
in  some  form  or  other,  be  passed  into  law  ?  It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Chnrch  has  no  right,  even  if  she  had  the  inclination — which  I  do  not  believe  that 
she  has — to  offer  smy  opposition  to  the  Bill  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  merely  secular 
affairs  of  our  rural  parishes.  It  is  equally  clear,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  Church 
is  bound  to  offer  her  most  strenuous  opposition  to  those  clauses  of  the  Bill  which,  as 
at  present  drafted,  would  have  the  effect  of  withdrawing  from  her  control  buildings 
and  funds  belonging,  not  to  the  parish,  but  to  ths  Church  in  the  parish,  and  entrusted 
to  her  charge  by  the  providence  of  God  and  the  piety  and  liberality  of  past  and  pre- 
sent benefactors.  We  are  bound  to  insist  on  these  clauses  being  so  amended  as  to 
preserve  to  the  Church  unimpaired  control  over  all  property  of  this  kind.  But  I 
believe  that  the  Church  will  be  committing  a  fatal  mistake  if  she  stops  there.  I 
'5 
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believe  that,  in  the  third  place,  .she  ought  to  make  some  distinct  advances  of  her  own 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  corresponding  in  a  sense  with  the  step  which  the  Bill  pro- 
poses with  regard  to  civic  affairs.  We  should  be  short-sighted  indeed  if  we  confined 
our  attention  merely  to  the  actual  proposals  of  the  Bill,  and  paid  no  heed  to  the  spirit 
which  underlies  it,  and  the  revolution  in  thought  and  action  which  it  will  effect 
throughout  our  rural  districts.  I  call  it  a  revolution,  for  the  Bill  is,  in  fact,  a  swing 
liack  of  the  pendulum  of  the  most  sudden  and  violent  character.  In  early  days  there 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  autonomy  in  our  parishes.  But  this  autonomy  was 
gradually  extinguished  by  centralization,  and  in  its  civil  aspect  almost  the  last  embeis 
of  it  expired  half  a  century  ago,  when  the  Unions  were  substituted  for  the  parochial 
administration  of  the  poor  law,  and  the  old  parish  constables  were  superseded  by  the 
county  police.  In  its  ecclesiastical  aspect  the  power  of  the  Vestry  continued  for  a 
short  time  longer,  and  remained  a  reality  so  long  as  the  churchwardens  presented 
annually  at  the  Eastft  meeting  their  estimate  of  the  sum  required  for  church  repairs 
and  expenses  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months,  and  a  Church  rate  was  voted  to  meet  the 
amount.  But  this,  too,  was  abolished  twenty-five  years  ago  ;  and  since  then  parochial 
self-government  has  been  practically  in  abeyance.  So  far,  however,  as  secular  matters 
are  concerned,  it  is  now  intended  to  revive  it  in  its  entirety  at  a  single  stroke ;  and  a 
scheme  is  proposed  by  which  it  shall  spring  at  once  full-blown  into  existence,  like 
Pallas  Athene  from  the  head  of  Zeus.  Ts  it  conceivable  that  an  autocratic  method  of 
carrying  on  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  parish  can  be  successfully  maintained  side 
by  side  with  this  popularization  of  its  civil  life  ?  As  well  might  we  suppose  that  the 
earthen  pot  in  the  fable  could  have  withstood  the  shocks  of  the  iron  can  as  they  were 
carried  along  together  by  the  eddying  stream.  The  Church  of  England  is  at  the 
present  time  weak  in  our  rural  districts.  It  depends,  humanly  speaking,  on  tiie 
course  which  she  takes  in  the  crisis  now  upon  us  whether  she  shall  become  weaker 
still,  or  shall  recover  her  lost  ground. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  I  recommend  ?  I  recommend  that  the  Church 
should  do,  without  delay,  what  the  State  is  proposing  to  do :  that  she  should  associate 
with  herself  all  classes  of  the  population  in  the  management  of  her  temporalities  and 
of  the  accessories  of  her  work.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  while  Parish 
Councils  are  being  at  last  proposed  for  secular  matters,  a  distinguished  Churchman 
now  in  the  House  of  Lords  invited  Parliament  many  years  ago  to  pass  a  Bill  for 
Parochial  Councils  as  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  time  for  such  a  measure  was  not 
then  ripe,  and  even  now  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  Church  to  act  without 
being  bound  and  fettered  by  express  legislation  on  the  subject.  But  if  we  are  to  hold 
our  own  ampng  the  agricultural  population,  we  must  teach  them  to  feel  that  the 
Church  belongs  to  them,  that  they  have  an  interest  in  all  her  concerns,  and  we  must 
allow — nay,  more,  urge — them  actively  to  show  that  interest  by  meeting  together  to 
deliberate  and  make  proposals  upon  questions  of  Church  finance  and  Church  work,  or 
by  electing  a  Church  Council  to  meet  for  these  purposes  as  their  representatives.  I 
would  reserve  to  the  parson  the  ex  officio  chairmanship  of  all  the  meetings,  and  the 
absolute  right  of  veto  over  any  resolution  passed  at  them.  But,  with  these  safeguards, 
I  see  no  limit  to  which  the  right  of  discussion  and  of  suggestion  might  not  be 
advantageously  conceded.  I  would  specially  insist  on  care  being  taken  that  the 
iiumblest  and  poorest  Churchmen  should  be  included  in  the  scheme,  and  that  they,  no 
less  than  their  richer  neighbours,  should  be  personally  and  individually  invited  to 
•subscribe  towards  Church  finance.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  man's  sympathies 
are  alienated  from  an  object  by  his  being  asked  to  contribute  to  it.  By  assisting  it 
with  however  small  a  gift  of  his  time  or  labour  or  money,  he  becomes  bound  up  with 
it  and  interested  in  it  to  an  extent  to  which  he  can  never  become  so  if  he  has  not 
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made  anjr  sacrifice  on  its  behalf.  No  doubt  all  this  will  involve  thought  and  labour, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  friction  ;  but  the  thought  and  labour  will  be  well  expended, 
and  friction,  after  all»  is  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  motion,  and  is  better  than 
that  absence  of  it  which  results  from  absolute  stagnation. 

In  particular,  I  would  suggest  that  this  plan  of  taking  the  whole  parish  into  con- 
iidence  should  be  put  into  practice  with  respect  to  our  elementary  Church  schools. 
Why  should  not  the  parents  of  the  children  be  invited  periodically  to  meet  and  dis- 
cuss their  children's  education,  and  to  elect  one  or  more  representatives  from  among 
themselves  on  the  committee  or  board  of  management  of  the  school  ?  Now  that  they 
have  no  school  pence  to  pay,  they  should  all  be  invited  to  become  regular  subscribers 
towards  the  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  school.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  collection  of  their  small  contributions  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble ;  it  would 
be  worth  while  for  the  sake  of  the  givers,  even  if  the  gifts  formed  an  inappreciable 
item  in  the  income  of  the  school. 

No  doubt  in  many  parishes  the  trust  deeds  of  the  school,  and  of  other  Church 
•charities,  prescribe  a  small  and  perhaps  ex  officio  number  of  managers,  and  render  it 
impossible  to  hand  over  the  legal  control  of  the  institution  to  a  more  representative 
body.  I  am  not  sure  whether  in  some  of  these  cases  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
go  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  and  get  the  trust  deeds  altered.  But,  without 
resorting  to  this  extreme  and,  perchance,  hazardous  step,  it  would  be  possible  to  set  up, 
side  by  side  with  the  legal  managers  of  the  school  or  other  charity,  an  informal 
consultative  body  of  representative  parishioners  who  should  advise  the  managers,  and 
whose  advice  should  be  followed  in  all  cases  in  which  it  did  not  appear  to  the 
■managers  to  be  positively  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  institution. 

The  Church  of  England  has  always  in  past  times  adapted  herself  to  the  varying 
phases  of  our  national  history.  When  the  fundamental  change  in  our  constitution 
took  place  sixty  years  ago,  and  reforms  of  all  kinds  were  following  fast  upon  it,  there 
were  those  who  thought  that  the  union  of  Church  and  State  had  become  an 
anachronism,  and  that  the  Church  must  lose  her  place  as  a  national  institution.  But 
she  rose  to  the  occasion  ;  she  accommodated  herself  to  the  altered  circumstances,  and 
emerged  from  the  crisis  stronger  instead  of  weaker.  We  are  now  in  the  whirlpool 
of  another  revolution.  Similar  threats  are  uttered  against  the  Church,  and  similar 
forebodings  are  entertained  as  to  her  fate.  But  if  her  members  will  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  will  not  shrink  from  taking  a  bold  course  in  the  direction 
marked  out  by  those  signs,  they  will,  with  God's  blessing,  implant  her  firmly  and 
irremqvably  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  English  people. 


DISCUSSION. 


Stanley  Leighton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sweeney  Hall,  Oswestry. 

I  THINK  it  is  a  fact  to  be  noted  at  a  Church  Congress  meeting,  when  we  consider  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill,  that  the  State  has  followed  the  example  and  pattern  of  the 
Church  in  endeavouring  to  create  something  in  the  shape  of  a  parish  council  after  the 
pattern  and  the  model,  on  the  same  sort  of  representative  principles  and  bases,  as  the 
Church  has  formed  her  vestries  from  almost  time  immemorial.  But  it  is  for  us  as 
Churchmen  to  take  care  that  the  parishioners  suffer  no  harm  in  the  change ;  and 
there  is  this  danger,  that  while  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  applies  only  to  rural  districts 
and  to  country  England,  it  will  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the 
towns,  and  if  we  do  not  take  care,  almost  behind  the  backs  of  the  parishioners.  Now, 
just  let  us  consider  three  questions  which   this   Bill  touches.       First  of  all,   the 
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question  of  area.     Six  thousand  parishes  in  England  will  be  merged,  extinguished, 
and  destroyed,  if  this  Bill  passes  in  its  present  form.     Will  that  be  a  good  thing  or  a 
bad  thing  for  the  parishes?    It  will  depend  simply  upon  the  method  of  grouping. 
In   some   cases  it  will  be  a  good  thing.      In   some   cases  it    will  be  a  disastrous 
thing.      Take,   for  instance,   a  parish   at   the  corner  of  a  county  with   less    than 
three    hundred  inhabitants.      It  cannot    be    placed   in   the    neighbouring    county, 
to  which   possibly  it  might  geographically   be  most   easily  and    naturally  united, 
but  it  is  to  be  mersed  in  an  adjoimng  parish  in  its  own  county.    There  are  many  cases 
I  know  in  which  a  small  parish  in  the  comer  of  a  county  will  be  handed  over  to  a 
large  parish  adjoining  it,  with  a  village  or  town  perhaps  seven  or  eight  miles  away. 
It  may  be  a  large — or  comparatively  a  large — town,  and  the  whole  representation  of 
that   parish  will    be  absolutely  absorbed   and   lost   in   the   larger  parish,  and   all 
its  charities  will  be  administered,  and  all  the  work  of  that  parish  will  be  done 
seven  or  eight  miles  away.      The  question  of  the  division  of  areas  is  one  of  the 
most  thorny  and  difficult  questions,  and  raises  the  most  awkward  prejudices  and  the 
most  violent  feelings  among  all  people  who  are  connected  with  any  locality.     Ii  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  areas  of  counties  and  the  areas  of  unions  re-arranged  so  as 
to  be  co-extensive  with  the  counties.     So  difficult  was  this  operation,  that  the  late 
Government  dropped  it.     The  Government  sought  to  pass  a  Bill  by  which  they  could 
have  made  the  areas  of  the  unions  co-extensive  with  the  counties,  but  they  found  it  so 
difficult  and  so  unpopular  to  deal  with  this  question,  that  they  dropped  it,  and  we 
have  still  left  a  vast  number  of  unions  in  two  or  three  counties  in  England.     What  is 
my  proposition  with  regard  to  area  ?    It  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  I  put  it  before  the 
Government  and  before  Mr.  Fowler,  and  it  was  this — that  before  passing  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill  they  should  appoint  a  county  commission  in  every  county  to  define  the 
areas  of  the  parishes.      Now,  that  was  surely  a  very  simple  and  a  very  practical  pro- 
posal.    Let  us  know,  first  of  all,  with  what  areas  we  are  dealing.     Let  us  understand 
how  parishes  are  to  be  grouped.     Let  the  parishioners  know  beforehand,  and  hare 
their  say  whether  they  would  like  to  be  grouped  in  this  way  or  in  that  way,  and  let 
them  have  the  particulars  before  they  involve  themselves  in  the  question  of  new 
administration.    That  is  the  question  with  regard  to  areas.     Well,  precisely  the  same 
question  and  precisely  the  same  principle  applies  to  charities.     I  asked  Mr.  Fowler, 
and  I  asked  the  Government,  to  define  the  charities  which  they  intended  to  hand  over 
to  the  parish  councils  and  those  which  they  intended  to  leave  as  they  are.     What  was 
the  answer  of  Mr.   Fowler  ?    His  reply  was  that  it  would  be  a  great  deal  too  expen- 
sive and  a  great  deal  too  troublesome,  and  he  could  not  do  it.     And  what  has  hap- 
pened ?    What  he  refused  to  do  has  been  done  to  a  great  extent  by  private  enterprise — 
by  the  Record  sending  an  inquiry  to  every  parish  as  to  what  their  charities  were.      If 
we  knew  exactly  what  charities  are  to  be  taken  and  what  are  to  be  left,  we  should 
know  where  we  were.     The  anomalies  of  the  charities  in  the  different  parishes   in 
England  are  innumerable.     It  is  impossible  by  two  or  three  lines  in  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  distinguish  what  are  ecclesiastical  charities  and  what  are  not,  what  it  is 
advisable  should  be  handed  over  to  the  parish  councils,  and  what  it  is  advisal>le 
should  remain  under  the  administration  of  the  present  trustees.     What  we  want   to 
know,  is  exactly  which  part  ought  to  go  to  the  parish  council,  and  what  part  should 
remain  under  the  churchwardens  or  the  vicar.     We  want  to  know  exactly  what  the 
Bill  means,  and  I  think  that  is  a  very  reasonable  request,  because  this  must  be  done 
some  time.     Why  should  it  not  be  done  before  the  Bill  is  passed  ?    Why  should  ^ve 
not  know  what  the  Bill  is  going  to  do?    Why  should  we  pass  the  Bill  blindfolded  ? 
As  a  local  taxation  reformer  of  many  years'  standing,  no  man  is  more  in  favour  than  I 
am  of  the  simplification  and  the  unification  of  rating  authorities.    I  venture  to  suggest 
for  the  better  consideration  of  Churchmen — Would  it  not  be  well,  or  might  it  not 
be  well,  that  we  should  simplify  the  rating  authorities  by  merging  the  school  boards 
in  the  ordinary  rating  authority,  that  instead  of  when  a  school  board  is  appointed 
having  an  election  cut  hoc^  we  should  simply  refer  the  question  of  school  accommoda- 
tion to  the  existing  rating  authority  ?     It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  question  ^rell 
worth  considering,  and  this  is  the  time  to  consider  it.    But  there  is  nothing  about  that 
in  the  Bill.     Lastly,  I  would  suggest  that  as  the  civil  business  is  to  be  taken  aivay 
from  the  vestry — and  in  that  principle  I  agree — ought  we  not  at  the  same  time  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  reconstituting  our  ecclesiastical  vestries  so  that  no  one  but  Church- 
men should  belong  to  them  ?     There  is  not  a  word  about  that  in  the  Bill.     There- 
fore, I  commend  these  four  questions  to  the  consideration  of  Churchmen  and  to  the 
people  of  England — areas,  charities,  school  boards,  and  the  question  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical vestries  being  formed  entirely  of  Churchmen.    And  I  say  this,  I  suppose  there 
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are  none  of  us  who  is  not  in  favour  of  a  Bill  something  of  this  sort  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chaos  of  our  Local  Government,  but  what  we  wish  above  all,  is  that  such 
a  Bill  should  meet  with  the  general  support  of  the  parishioners.  As  it  affects  only 
the  rural  parishes,  they  should  be  asked  specially  their  opinion  upon  it.  Instead  of 
it  being  passed,  as  it  were,  behind  their  backs,  they  should  be  invited  to  express  their 
opinion  before  it  becomes  law,  and  they  should  know  exactly  the  points  upon  which 
their  opinion  is  required  to  be  given. 


The  Worshipful  and  Rev.  T.  E.  ESPIN,  D.D.,  Prolocutor  of  the 
Convocation  of  York,  Chancellor  of  the  Dioceses  of 

Chester  and  Liverpool. 

I  THINK  the  Church  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Chancellor  Dibdin  for  the  pains 
he  has  taken  to  investigate  and  explain  the  true  character  of  the  Bill  and  its 
provisions.  Thank  are  due  also  to  the  Record  newspaper  for  the  inquiries  it  has  made 
and  the  statistics  therefrom  obtained.  It  appears  that  no  less  than  eighty-two  per 
cent,  of  the  parishes  from  which  returns  have  been  received  would  be  affected  by  tnis 
Hill  either  in  their  doles,  their  schools,  or  their  parish  rooms.  This  fact  shows  that 
the  Bill  has  many  most  important  bearings  on  the  interests  of  the  Church.  In  my 
own  parish  there  are  several  charities  with  a  value  of  more  than  £1009,  year.  These 
were  nearly  all  left  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the  rector  and  churchwardens  were 
to  dispose  of  them,  except  in  two  or  three  cases,  in  which  the  rector  alone  was  to 
dispense  them.  The  bulk  of  the  money  has,  indeed,  been  bequeathed  by  those  who 
preceded  me  as  rectors,  or  members  of  their  families.  There  are  no  allegations  of 
corruption  or  abuse  as  regards  the  disposal  of  charities  such  as  these  ;  and  it  is  not 
right  or  just  that  the  distribution  of  them  should  be,  without  reason,  taken  from  those 
to  whom  the  donors  intrusted  it.  Mr.  Fowler  professed  to  leave  Church  affairs 
entirely  on  one  side.  He  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  local  administration  of  the 
country  districts  urgently  needed  reform,  and  Churchmen  ought  to  be  ready  to  help 
in  the  reformation  ;  but  Church  property  and  interests  ought  to  be  safeguarded.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  clergy  would  or  ought  to  care  much  if  they  cease  lo  be  ex  officio 
chairmen  of  the  vestry  or  the  council,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  If  the  vestry  is  to  nave 
no  functions  except  such  as  related  to  the  Church  and  the  clergy,  ought  all  ratepayers, 
as  such,  to  have  vote  and  voice  therein  ?  There  are  things  to  be  said  pro9xA  con.  All 
I  mean  is  that  this  point  merits  thought  and  discussion.  The  churchwardens  of  the 
future  are  to  be  merely  ecclesiastical  officers.  Ought  we  not,  at  any  rate,  to  have 
power  to  require  that  they  at  least  should  be  Churchmen  ?  Again,  in  "  new 
parishes,"  which  abound  in  some  of  our  dioceses,  the  parishioners  have  not  only  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  churchwardens,  but  they  can  attend  the  vestry  of  the  mother 
church,  vote  for  its  churchwardens,  themselves  be  elected  churchwardens,  and  inter- 
fere in  its  Church  affairs.  I  have  known  this  done,  and  it  is  an  anomaly  which  surely 
ought  to  cease  if  the  vestry  of  the  mother  church  is  henceforth  to  be  what  the  vestry 
of  the  daughter  church  already  is — a  body  existing  for  purely  Church  purposes.  The 
whole  subject  of  the  election,  admission,  and  qualification  of  churchwardens,  the 
relation  of  old  and  new  parishes,  etc.,  greatly  needs  overhauling  and  reforming,  and 
opportunity  for  such  processes  seems  to  be  furnished  by  the  Bill  now  before  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  country.  Much  might  be  done,  without  opposing,  by  additional 
clauses  in  the  Bill.  If  the  churchwardens  in  the  future  are  to  be  merely  ecclesiastical 
officers,  the  control  of  them,  the  determination  of  questions  as  to  their  qualification, 
elections,  etc.,  ought  to  be  handed  to  the  Church  authorities,  and  not,  as  now,  appro- 
priated by  the  civil  courts. 


The  Rev.  T.  W.  BELCHER,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Frampton 

Cotterell,  Bristol. 

Seeing  that  the  country  parishes  are  almost  the  whole  of  those  affected  by  the  Bill,  I 
think  it  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  the  country  clergy  do  not  take  more  interest  in  it, 
and  show  very  little  interest  about  it.  There  are  about  14,000  old  parishes  in 
England,  and  about  13,000  of  them  are  affected  by  this  Bill.  This  Bill  proposes  to 
abolish  nearly  half  of  these  13,000  parishes.  I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the 
previous  speakers  in  what  they  said  as  to  giving  credit  to  the  authors  of  the  Bill  for 
liaving  any  good  intention  with  regard  to  the  Church.  There  is  so  much  in  this  Bill 
of   a  sneaky  and  snaky  character,    that   we    have  cause  to   fear  so    far  as    the 
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Church  is  concerned.  If  they  were  the  best  men  in  the  world,  if  they  were  most 
kindly  disposed  to  the  Church,  I  would  mistrust  them ;  but  who  would  believe  that  Mr. 
Asquith  or  Mr.  Acland  are  men  kindly  disposed  to  the  Church  ?  I  do  not  believe  it 
for  a  moment,  and  we  ought  to  watch  them  warily.  In  the  case  of  a  marriage 
settlement  the  parties  are  very  good  friends,  but  still  the  lawyers  take  good  care  as 
to  the  possessions  of  their  clients,  lest  they  should  afterwards  fall  out.  We  see  that  in 
the  very  title  of  the  Bill  there  is  a  sham.  We  find  the  present  Government  calling 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  by  its  technical  title,  a  Bill  for  the  better  government  of  Ireland, 
or  something  to  that  effect.  But  they  do  not  call  this  Bill  by  its  proper  name.  We 
find  such  responsible  ministers  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Asquith  calling  it  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill ;  while  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Bill  is  to  abolish  nearly 
7,000  parishes  in  England,  and  to  take  away  their  independence,  their  rights,  and 
their  charities,  and  to  annex  them  to  other  parishes  so  as  to  swamp  them.  The 
pressing  object  of  this  Bill  is  to  delude  the  agricultural  labourer.  It  is  a  party 
vote-catching  measure.  I  am  not  a  politician.  I  have  never  attended  a  political 
meeting  in  my  clerical  life,  or  belonged  to  a  political  society  since  I  was  ordained 
many  years  ago ;  but  I  do  think  we  should  look  into  this  sham,  and  expose  it  in 
all  our  parishes.  Let  us  tell  the  agricultural  labourer  in  the  small  parishes,  which 
are  generally  the  best  managed  in  England,  that  he  will  get  no  rights,  as  they  are 
all  to  be  wiped  out.  He  may  be  a  good  man  in  his  own  parish,  but  he  will  be 
nobody  when  annexed  to  a  parish  of  some  thousand  inhabitants — that  his  schools, 
his  charities,  and  everything  belonging  to  him  will  be  all  swamped  in  the  big  parish, 
in  which  he  will  have  no  practical  representation  whatever.  We  should  call  this  a 
Parish  Abolition  Bill.  Who  are  the  men  who  have  put  their  names  on  the  back  of 
this  Bill  ?  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  has  given  a  very  good  character  to  the  intentions 
of  Mr.  Fowler,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Fowler  is  not  a  Churchman. 
I  believe  he  is  a  Dissenter.  Mr.  Asquith  we  know  as  the  man  who  brought  in 
the  Welsh  Suspensory  Bill,  and  we  have  heard  he  is,  or  lately  was,  a  member  of  the 
Liberator,  or  of  the  Liberationist  Society,  for  they  are  the  same  thing,  being 
composed  practically  of  the  same  people.  And  we  know  that  Mr.  Acland  is  a 
man  who,  so  far  as  the  civil  law  would  allow  him  to  do  so,  has  deserted  his  sacred 
office,  and  in  his  person  has  been  a  sort  of  Cromwell  vicar-general  over  the  Church 
schools  of  the  country.  His  appointment  was  the  greatest  insult  offered  to  the  Church 
of  England  for  many  a  day.  These  are  the  men  who  have  to  do  with  the  bringing  in 
of  this  Bill.  It  is  not  a  Parish  Councils  Bill  at  all,  and  the  clauses  which  abolish 
the  small  parishes  ought  to  be  wiped  out.  There  are  a  great  many  things  in  the  Bill 
which  Chancellor  Dibdin  has  not  mentioned,  but  of  which  you  ought  to  be  told. 
You  were  not  told  that  these  parish  councillors  need  have  no  qualification  whatever. 
They  need  not  reside  in  their  parishes  ;  they  may  never  have  seen  them  ;  they  need 
not  pay  their  rates ;  they  need  not  even  be  able  to  read  and  write.  These  friends  of 
the  labourers,  these  men  who  have  gone  in  for  compulsory  education  and  free 
education,  do  not  even  require  that  these  parish  councillors  should  be  able  to  rend 
and  write.  Any  local  agitator  or  socialist  may  be  made  the  chairman  of  the  council 
of  a  parish  which  he  never  saw,  and,  although  he  may  not  be  able  to  read  or  write, 
he  may  have  the  custody  of  the  parish  books,  which  may  include,  for  all  we  know, 
the  marriage  register  and  the  vestry  minute  book.  We  distrust  the  whole  thing.  They 
take  away  the  vestry  books,  which  contain  the  history  of  the  parishes,  and  which  show- 
that  among  our  rural  population  are  some  of  the  oldest  families  in  England,  existing 
before  half  the  peers  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  beard  of,  and  they  give  these  records 
to  the  custody  of  men  who  cannot  give  security  for  their  safe  keeping  to  the 
parishioners,  and  who  may  not  be  able  to  read  them  or  write  in  them  themselves. 
The  rural  labourer  is  to  be  elevated.  How  ?  Is  he  to  be  made  a  member  of  a 
debating  society  ?  Is  he  to  be  elevated  to  follow  the  high  example  of  the  rowdy 
House  of  Commons  ?  The  poor  English  labourer,  after  he  comes  home  tired  from 
his  work,  has  something  else  to  do  than  to  attend  a  meeting.  He  might  go  to  a 
meeting  if  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  political  fight,  but  he  does  not  wish  to  go  in  for 
business  of  the  parish  council  kind.  What  is  he  to  do  if  the  meeting  is  miles  away, 
and  not  in  his  own  parish  ?  With  regard  to  schools,  I  want  to  know  why  it  is  that 
when  the  trusteeship  of  the  Church  schools  is  to  be  given  up  to  the  parish  councillors, 
the  British  schools  in  the  same  parish  are  not  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner?  They  are  both  supported  by  public  grants  and  subscribed  for  by  their 
respective  sympathisers.  Why  are  the  Church  schools  to  be  confiscated  and  the 
others  not?  They  say  it  is  not  so.  I  got  a  postcard  from  a  man  saying,  **  I  will  tell 
you  the  reason  why  the  parish  schools  are  to  be  taken — because  they  claim  to  be 
parish  schools,  and  because  the  clergy  are  narrow-minded."    We  are  to  be  broadened 
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out  into  the  narrowness  of  one  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty  sects  which  disgrace  the 
religion  of  England.  As  to  the  vestry,  I  would  democratize  it  further  than  any  man  has 
suggested.  I  say  the  ratepayer  in  the  Church  vestry  ought  to  be  abolished.  The 
ratepayer  is  in  a  minority  in  the  parish,  and  he  pays  no  rates  to  the  Church,  Under 
this  Parish  Councils  Bill  the  parish  council  need  not  consist  of  a  single  parishioner. 
Then  it  provides,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  that  the  meetings  must  be  held  at 
night,  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  keep  away  the  more  decent  people  from  them.  Would 
an  old  man  or  a  lady  parishioner  go  tramping  a  country  parish  for  miles  at  night  ?  Tlie 
framers  of  this  Bill  know  nothing  about  country  parishes.  The  meetings  must  be  held 
under  the  cover  of  darkness,  so  that  we  may  have  the  rowdyism  of  the  House  of 
Commons  repeated  ai  the  meetings.  And  we  are  to  have  the  schools  taken.  They 
take  them  in  the  day-time  for  an  election,  but  they  have  given  the  schoolmaster  the 
right  when  his  school  is  so  taken  to  count  it  as  a  school-day.  But  the  parish  council 
meeting  is  to  be  held  at  night,  and  may  be  held  any  number  of  times,  and  no  doubt 
Saturday  will  be  the  favourite  night,  so  that  the  working  classes  can  attend  ;  so  they 
will  do  away  with  the  communicants'  class,  with  the  Bible  class,  and  lots  of  other  things. 
Then  there  is  no  provision  as  to  publicity.  The  parish  council  might  meet  and  might 
shut  the  doors  against  all  the  parishioners.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  rouse  the  country 
clergy.  The  men  in  London  do  not  understand  the  country.  These  things  are 
managed  by  an  army  of  clerks  in  Government  offices  who  know  nothing  about  the 
country  and  may  not  have  seen  a  blade  of  grass.  Let  the  country  clergy  be  roused  up 
to  look  after  their  own  affairs,  and  to  let  the  people  know  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
distrust  all  Governments.  One  is  ready  to  push  the  other  out,  to  get  place  and  power. 


The  Rev.  H.  GRANVILLE  DiCKSON,  Greenhill,  Cheadle, 
Stoke-on-Trent ;  Secretary  of  the  Church  Defence  Instituion. 

I  PEBL  I  Stand  at  a  very  considerable  disadvantage  in  following  a  gentleman  who  has 
addressed  you  with  so  much  Celtic  fervour  and  natural  eloquence.  I  am  only  a 
secretary,  accustomed  to  dry  details,  working  in  London,  although,  happily,  living  in 
the  country,  where  we  see  some  blades  of  grass  ;  but  I  have  taken  some  trouble 
to  understand  this  Parish  Councils  Bill.  I  think  that  Dr.  Belcher  has  made  out  a 
very  good  case  for  not  including  the  parish  schools.  It  may  be  in  one  matter  he  has 
overlooked  the  fact  that  all  elementary  schools  receiving  Government  grants  would 
come  under  the  operation  of  this  Bill ;  but,  as  Mr.  Dibdin  pointed  out  to  us,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  parish  schools  will  not  be  included  in  its  operation. 
I  heard  only  last  week  on  the  highest  authority,  that  the  Government  had  no  intention 
of  including  them.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  a  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the 
great  voluntary  school  system  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  was  said  by  one 
speaker  at  least,  that  he  mistrusted  the  Government.  I  would  plead  very  earnestly 
that,  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  whatever  our  personal  feelings  may  be,  it  will  be  our 
wisdom  not  to  use  exaggerated  language.  We  know  that  Mr.  Fowler  has  made 
very  distinct  promises,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  an  honest  man, 
and  that  what  he  says  he  means.  But  we  also  know  that  behind  Mr.  Fowler  and 
the  Government  is  a  tail  which  is  very  powerful,  energetic,  and  active ;  and  it  has 
been  the  custom,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  the  custom,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that 
a  Government  with  a  narrow  majority  is  apt  to  be  wagged  by  its  tail.  Mr.  Stanley 
Leighton  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  provision  made  for  the  future  ecclesiastical 
▼estry.  That  would  be  required  if  this  Bill  became  law ;  but  I  think  it  would  have 
been  premature  if  any  scheme  for  an  ecclesiastical  vestry  had  been  included  in  the 
scope  of  this  Bill.  It  will  be  quite  open  for  Churchmen  afterwards  to  make  regulations 
for  the  election  and  the  constitution  of  an  ecclesiastical  vestry  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
is  not  the  matter  for  immediate  consideration  now.  The  object  of  those  who  asked 
me  to  speak  was,  I  suppose,  to  give  some  practical  turn  to  this  discussion.  Of 
course,  in  this  present  crisis  the  question  anses,  what  should  Churchmen  do  in 
order  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  rights  of  the  Church  so  far  as  they  may  be 
affected  by  this  Bill  ?  Well,  with  regard  to  another  Bill,  a  very  large  number  of  petitions 
were  sent  up  to  Parliament,  and  I  believe,  in  spite  of  one  or  two  mistakes,  with  very 
excellent  results,  and  we  have  seen  that  Bill  withdrawn.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  petitions  by  themselves  had  that  effect,  but  they  served  to  rouse  Churchmen  and  to 
make  them  express  their  feelings,  and  that  caused  the  Government  to  withdraw  that 
Bill.     There  is  no  doubt  of  that.    But  there  is  another  way,  and  perhaps  a  more 
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important  and  effectual  way,  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  and  that  is  for  all  Churchmea 
in  every  parish,  not  only  the  clergy,  but  laymen,  to  study  the  Bill  thoroughly,  to  see 
how  it  affects  their  parish,  and  to  write  to  their  members,  whether  Conservative  or 
Liberal,  pointing  out  the  injustice  that  in  their  opinion  the  Bill  would  do  in  their 
particular  parish.  I  am  not  sure  that  in  the  past  Churchmen  have  availed  themselves 
of  that  weapon  so  much  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  The  other  side  do  it  continually, 
and  do  it  as  I  recommend  that  you  should  do,  both  to  Conservative  and  Liberal 
members  alike ;  and  you  must  remember  that  your  modern  member  of  Parliament  is  not 
always  very  well  instructed  in  regard  to  the  questions  upon  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
vote.  It  is  necessary  he  should  be  instructed  by  his  constitents,  and  should  not  be  misled 
by  those  who  write  to  him  in  the  largest  numbers,  for  it  is  the  other  side  who  write 
to  him  most.  Therefore,  I  urge  that  every  Churchman  should  in  the  first  place  study 
the  Bill  dispassionately,  and  see  how  it  applies  to  his  parish,  and  then  inform  his 
member  as  to  what  he  finds  it  will  do  in  respect  to  that  parish.  It  is  very 
important  on  larger  grounds  that  Churchmen  should  act  at  once  and  in  common  on 
this  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  the  present  time,  if  we  should  rouse  ourselves  in 
earnest  in  this  matter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  rather  than  lose  the  Bill  the 
Government  will  concede  what  Churchmen  justly  desire.  We  hear  this  on  tolerably 
good  authority,  and  we  should  therefore  not  only  effect  our  immediate  object,  but  in 
regard  to  objects  which  are  looming  in  the  not  very  far  distance,  we  should  show  that 
Churchmen  are  after  all  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with — that  they  are  a  majority  of  the 
population.  I  hope  we  shall  thereby  make  it  clear  to  this  Government,  and  to  any 
other  Government,  that  it  will  not  be  their  wisdom  to  interfere  with  the  highest 
interests  of  the  Church,  but  that  they  Will  see  that  in  carrying  out  a  policy  for 
the  great  benefit  of  our  countrymen,  and  in  doing  an  act  of  justice  to  the  great 
majority,  they  must  not  do  injustice  to  any  section  of  the  community. 


Charles  J.  Blagg,  Esq.,  Greenhill,  Cheadle,  Stoke-on-Trent ; 
Member  of  the  Canterbury  House  of  Laymen. 

I  REMEMBER  hearing  a  story  of  an  old  sporting  friend  of  mine,  who  every  year  on  the 
first  of  September  used  to  go  into  his  kennel  where  his  pointers  and  setters  were  kept, 
and  he  made  a  practice  of  giving  them  a  good  licking  all  round  before  he  started  out 
to  shoot.  I  recollect  a  fnend  of  his,  who  was  going  out  to  shoot  with  him  on  a  certain 
first  of  September,  was  very  much  astonished  at  this,  and  asked  htm,  "  Why  do  you 
thrash  these  dogs  before  they  have  done  any  wrong."  His  answer  was  a  remarkable 
one,  and,  I  think,  instructive.  **  They  are  sure  to  want  it  before  the  day  is  over,  and 
when  they  want  it  most  I  very  likely  would  not  be  able  to  give  it,  because  I  could  not 
catch  them. ''  The  little  moral  is  that  we  should  liave  a  better  chance  to  get  justice 
done  to  the  Church,  and  I  will  not  say  to  defeat  Mr.  Fowler  and  the  Government,  but 
to  get  our  views  justly  and  fairly  impressed  upon  them,  if  we  approach  them  in  a 
proper  manner  at  the  proper  lime,  and  before  they  are  committed  too  far,  and  while 
they  are  able  to  listen  to  reason.  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  if  Chancellor  Dibdin 
and  Mr.  Smith  would  lend  us  their  assistance  in  drafting  one  or  two  clauses,  and 
further  assist  us  by  accompanying  a  small  deputation  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  to  Mr.  Fowler,  a  proceeding  which,  I  think,  would  do  far  more  good,  and  would 
be  far  more  likely  to  have  effect,  than  if  we  were  to  fight  the  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons  when  it  gets  into  Parliament  next  session.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  good  intentions  and  the  bad  intentions  of  the  Government.  Well,  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  much  about  intentions  one  way  or  another.  I  will  always  give  credit  for 
good  intentions  even  to  Governments  and  even  to  Local  Government  Boards,  but  we 
all  know  a  certain  proverb  with  regard  to  good  intentions,  and  as  to  a  certain  place 
being  paved  with  them.  We  have  not  got  to  look  to  intentions,  which  are  always  more  or 
less  doubtful,  but  to  the  language  of  the  Bill  which  is  now  before  us.  If  we  look  at 
the  Bill  and  its  sections  we  see  a  great  deal  with  regard  to  which  we,  as  Churchmen, 
have  just  reason  to  complain.  In  the  first  place,  we  certainly  are  entitled  to  secure 
an  ample  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  ecclesiastical  charities.  I  think  we  want  a 
good  deal  more  Information  about  the  parish  books  and  the  parish  chests,  more  infor- 
mation as  to  the  educational  part  with  regard  to  the  school-room  and  the  control  of  it, 
and,  although  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
oppose  this  Bill  tooth  and  nail,  or  oppose  it  on  anything  like  all  points,  because  there 
is  a  great  deal  that  is  good  in  it,  we  are  bound,  as  representing  the  particular  interests 
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of  the  Church,  to  see  that  we  get  a  definition  in  this  Bill  before  it  becomes  an  Act  of 
Parliament  through  which  it  should  not  be  possible  to  drive  the  proverbial  coach  and 
six.  One  thing  we  know,  that  Churchmen  are  rather  deficient  in  the  power  of 
adaptability  and  combination.  We  are  apt  to  be  meek  and  submissive,  almost  to  a 
fault.  I  suppose  we  wrap  ourselves  up  in  our  own  virtue,  and  think  our  virtue  will 
take  care  of  itself.  But  I  am  afraid  virtue,  although  a  very  good  cloak,  has  not  all 
the  effect  that  one  could  wish  it  should  have.  I  think  we  may  learn  from  our  friends, 
the  laberation  Society,  that  there  is  a  certain  power,  a  certain  value,  and  a  certain  use 
in  combination.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  in  the  future  we  Churchmen  will  combine 
rather  more  than  we  have  done  hitherto,  and  show  the  community  that  we  have 
real  interests  to  defend,  and  bring  that  pressure  and  influence  to  bear  on  the 
authorities,  which  we  undoubtedly  possess  it  we  only  use  it  in  the  right  way,  at  the 
right  time,  and  in  the  right  direction.  I  think  the  points  to  which  we  nave  mainly  to 
turn  our  attention  are,  the  ecclesiastical  charities,  the  doles,  and  the  school-rooms,  and  in 
another  sense,  not  so  much  as  Churchmen,  but  as  constituents — as  politicians — we  ought, 
I  think,  to  turn  our  serious  attention  to  the  point  upon  which  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton 
laid  so  much  stress,  the  question  of  areas.  Even  for  Church  purposes  it  would  be  a 
most  serious  thing  if  the  small  parishes  were,  in  the  dark  and  blindfolded,  to  be 
grouped  in  such  a  way  that  no  parish  would  know  what  its  future  fate  was  to  be.  It 
does  not  affect  me,  as  I  live  in  a  country  parish,  and  have  seen  a  blade  of  grass, 
although  this  season  blades  of  grass  have  been  very  scarce.  In  my  own  parish  we 
shall  not  be  affected  by  the  Bill,  but  I  know  lots  of  parishes  in  my  neighbourhood  in 
Staffordshire  where  the  population  is  far  below  300,  and  where,  I  am  sure,  there  will 
be  a  great  difficulty  in  grouping  these  parishes.  I  hope  whoever  takes  the  matter  up, 
whether  by  deputation  or  in  the  House  of  Commons,  will  turn  their  serious  attention 
to,  and  lay  stress  upon,  the  necessity  of  something  being  done  in  the  nature  of  grouping 
parishes  before  the  Bill  is  allowed  to  become  an  Act  of  Parliament,  so  that  the  villagers 
may  know  their  fate,  and  not  l3e  hurled  blindfold  into  something  they  know  nothing 
about. 


The  Ven.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

It  is  a  very  important  thing  for  Churchmen  to  try  thoroughly  to  understand  this 
measure  and  to  act  together ;  and  to  get  it  so  revised  and  altered  that  the  Church 
and  its  endowments  may  be  protected.  If  I  am  not  wrong,  one  of  the  newspapers, 
not  very  friendly  to  the  Church  of  England,  had  a  remark  that  the  Bill  was 
the  beginning  of  the  disendowment  of  the  parishes,  and  I  think  what  we  have  heard 
to-day  rather  indicates  that  if  we  are  not  alive,  and  look  carefully  to  see  that  the 
Bill  is  not  properly  altered,  that  it  will  lead  to  a  large  amount  of  disendowment 
of  the  various  charities  and  other  things  which  honestly  and  properly  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England.  Therefore,  I  do  trust  that  the  country  clergy,  as  well  as  the 
town  clergy,  with  the  lay  representatives  of  the  different  rural  deaneries,  will  come 
together,  and  will  thoroughly  consider  the  Bill.  Mr.  Dickson  has  to-day  handed 
to  roe  a  copy  of  the  Bill.  I  know  that  the  Church  Defence  Institution  has  already 
put  out  two  or  three  leaflets  to  explain  the  principal  points  in  which  the  Bill  affects 
the  Church  of  England,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  my  brethren  pay  much  attention  to 
such  leaflets.  Then,  when  the  mischief  has  been  done  they  will  complain  that 
the  Bill  has  been  passed,  although  its  passing  is  really  their  own  fault,  through  their 
not  thoroughly  considering  the  matter  beforehand.  Remember,  this  Parish  Councils 
Bill  is  to  come  on  before  Parliament  in  a  month.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  been  very 
happy  in  passing  a  large  number  of  Bills  during  the  present  Session,  and  one  reason 
why  there  are  these  autumn  sittings  of  Parliament  is,  that  the  Government  may  really 
pass  some  measures,  one  of  them  to  be  the  Parish  Councils  Bill.  Therefore,  we  have 
only  one  month  to  consider  it,  and  to  make  our  representations  about  it  to  our  repre- 
sentatives, and  to  the  various  Members  of  Parliament.  I  have  no  doubt  that  our 
Church  members,  and,  I  was  going  to  say  also,  our  fair  Members  of  Parliament,  who 
are  not  Churchmen,  will  do  their  best  to  modify  the  Bill,  and  arrange  it  so  as  not  to 
do  injustice  to  the  Church  of  England.  But  Members  of  Parliament,  as  you  have 
heard  to-day,  are  very  much  influenced  by  the  representations  of  their  constituents  ; 
mndj  as  Mr.  Dickson  has  said,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  heard  it,  a  ideally  com- 
paratively small  body  of  Nonconformists,  especially  those  who  are  in  favour  of  dises- 
tablishment and  disendowment,  are  constantly  pressing  their  views  upon  Members  of 
Parliament.  It  is  not  very  often  that  Churchmen  do  this,  and  so  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment think  that  Churchmen  do  not  care  much  about  the  matter,  and  they  will  please 
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those  who  have  written  to  them.  There  are  other  measures  looming  in  the  distance. 
The  Prime  Minister  has  committed  himself,  so  far  as  his  language  can  be  altogether 
understood,  to  some  measures  which  are  to  affect  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  probably 
that  will  be  but  the  beginning  of  other  measures  to  affect  the  old  National  Church  of 
England.  It  is  a  time,  therefore,  when  Churchmen  should  act  together  and  thoroughly 
consider  this,  which  some  say  is  a  small  Bill,  not  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  it  out, 
or  opposing  it  on  its  secular  side,  but  altering  it  so  that  there  shall  be  no  injustice  done 
to  the  Church  of  England  and  the  numerous  parishes  in  the  country  districts. 
We  have  now  a  very  extensive  Church  machinery,  which  is  really  due  to  our 
Church  Congresses.  We  have  now  in  every  part  of  the  country  our  Archi- 
diaconal  Conferences,  we  have  in  connection  with  them  our  Diocesan  Conferences, 
and  we  have  the  more  legal  assembly  of  Convocation.  But,  unhappily,  Convocation 
does  not  always  meet  when  it  could  do  good  by  its  results.  I  have  not  heard  yet, 
although  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  feels  very  deeply  in  this  matter,  that  he,  in  the 
Southern  Province,  or  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  the  Northern,  have  told  their  proper 
advisers  to  summon  Convocation  to  consider,  with  the  Lay  Houses,  this  measure.  It 
seems  to  me  that  would  be  a  reasonable  thing  to  do,  especially  after  the  very 
strong  manner  in  which  his  Grace  has  represented  the  importance  of  really  thoroughly 
considering  this  measure.  But  if,  for  high  reasons,  we  cannot  have  the  two  lay  houses 
and  the  Convocation  of  the  clergy  called  together  in  time  to  put  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, formally,  their  views  in  connection  with  this  Bill,  I  think  at  any  rate  we  might 
have  meetings  of  the  smaller  bodies.  I  should  like  to  see  every  Rural  Deanery — 
clergy  and  churchwardens — meeting  to  take  the  Bill  into  consideration,  and  to  have 
the  bishops  calling  every  Diocesan  Conference  together,  to  make  a  due  repre- 
sentation. Churchmen,  if  they  did  but  realize  the  power  that  they  have,  if  they  did 
but  act  together  with  the  magnificent  organization  that  they  now  have  throughout 
all  the  dioceses  of  the  country,  would  hear  no  talk  about  injustice ;  and  when  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  like  Mr.  Fowler  or  Mr.  Asquith,  draw  up  Bills  which  affect  the 
Church  of  England,  they  probably  would  take  more  pains  to  see  that  the  Bills  are  fair. 
I  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Fowler  never  intended  to  do  certain  things,  which  those 
who  have  criticized  the  Bill  think  quite  possible  in  connection  therewith ;  but  we  all 
know  this,  that  if  you  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  not  very  distinct,  then  if  it 
is  taken  before  the  judges,  they  do  not  ask  what  Mr.  Fowler  meant,  or  what  good, 
honest  people  in  Parliament  meant,  but  they  look  at  the  wording  of  the  clause  ;  and  if 
they  find  that  the  Parish  Councils  Act  has  swept  away  the  little  or  the  great  endow- 
ments in  the  parishes,  the  judges  would  be  bound  to  say:  ''Perhaps  it  was  not 
intended  by  Mr.  Fowler,  but  there  is  the  Act."  Therefore,  I  do  trust  that  in  regard 
to  this  measure,  and  future  measures.  Churchmen  will  du  more  work.  They  are  a 
magnificent  power  in  the  country,  both  for  protecting  the  interests  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  for  carrying  forward  her  great  moral  and  spiritual  work.  But  we  are 
feeble  yet  because  we  do  not  act  together  as  one  in  trying  to  do  what  is  best  for  the 
country.  I,  perhaps,  had  no  business  to  have  made  this  speech,  but  I  do  feel  very 
anxious  about  this  so-called  "  little  "  Bill,  for  there  are  clauses  in  it  which  may  be  of 
great  detriment  to  our  parishes,  and  may  cause  a  great  deal  of  disunion  and  trouble 
in  the  parishes. 


P.  Vernon  Smith,  Esq. 

I    UNDERSTAND  that  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  and  the  Lay  House  have  been 
summoned. 


The   Bishop   of    Wakefield. 

And  the  Northern  Convocation  has  also  been  summoned. 


The  Ven.   the  CHAIRMAN. 

I  AM  glad  that  my  remarks  have  called  forth  such  excellent  statements. 
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Wednesday   Evening,   October  4Th,    1893 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl   Nelson   in   the   Chair. 


THE   ANGLICAN    COMMUNION. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  IN  RELATION  TO 

(a)  The  Church  of  Ireland. 

\b)  The  Church  in  Scotland. 

\c)  The  Church  in  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

\d)  The  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

PAPERS. 

(In  Mr.  Warren's  absence  the  paper  was  read  by  Archdeacon  Emery.) 

The  Right  Hon.  Robert  R.  Warren,   LL.D.,  Chancellor  of 

Cashel  and  Waterford. 

The  Irish  Church  Act,  1869,  makes  the  Church  of  Ireland  at  the 
present  time  an  object  of  interest  to  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  hand 
which  in  1868  was  raised  against  that  Church  has  now  laid  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  the  Established  Churches  of  Great  Britain — all,  forsooth. 
Upas  trees  !  The  Suspensory  Bill  of  1868  has  been  followed,  as  a  natural 
sequence,  by  the  Suspensory  Bill  of  1893. 

The  Irish  Church  Act,  on  ist  January,  1871,  severed  the  Parliamentary 
Union  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  dissolved  the  union  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  with  the  State,  and  transferred  to  Commissioners, 
with  inconsiderable  exceptions,  the  property  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  Irish  Suspensory  Bill  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
history  and  experience  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  during  this  period  may 
be  interesting,  and  perchance  instructive,  to  other  Established  and 
Endowed  Churches,  now  threatened  with  similar  or  more  grievous 
treatment. 

I. — The  Act  of  Union,  1800,  contained  no  provision  more  definite  or 
solemn  than  that  which  united  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  if  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869,  had  been  competent  to  accomplish 
an  entire  separation  of  these  Churches,  no  doubt  disastrous  results  must 
have  ensued.  But  while  the  Minister  and  his  followers  had  power  to 
dissolve  a  secular  and  civil  union,  they  had  no  power  to  disturb  the 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  union.  The  two  Churches  still  possess  and 
cherish  one  Faith  and  one  Baptism,  the  same  standard  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  the  same  Orders  of  the  Christian  Ministry.  The  bishops 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  were  united  with  those  of  England  in  the 
I^mbeth  Conference  of  1888,  and  the  Irish  Church,  by  a  resolution  of 
her  Synod  in  1890,  passed  without  a  division,  recorded  her  approval 
of  the  following  resolution  of  the  Conference,  viz.,  '*  That  in  the  opinion 
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of  this  Conference,  the  following  Articles  supply  a  basis  on   which 
approach  may  be,  by  God's  blessing,  made  towards  home  re-union : — 
"(fl)  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as 

'  containing  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,'  and  as  being  the 

rule  and  ultimate  standard  of  faith. 
"  (^)  The  Apostles'  Creed  as  the   Baptismal  Symbol,  and   the 

Nicene  Creed  as  the  sufficient  statement  of  the  Christian  faith.         j 
"'  {c)  The  two  Sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  Himself — Baptism         ; 

and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord — ministered  with  unfailing  use  of         , 

Christ's  words  of  institution,  and  of  the  elements  ordained  by         ' 

Him. 
•*  (d)  The  Historic  Episcopate,  locally  adapted  in  the  methods  of 

its  administration  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  nations  and 

peoples  called  of  God  into  the  unity  of  His  Church."  j 

I  cannot  discern  any  element  of  schism  or  spiritual  separation,  and  I  j 
am  persuaded  that  even  if  those  evils  which  "  the  craft  and  subtlety  of  the  | 
devil  or  man  worketh  '*  were  allowed  to  prevail  for  a  time  against  the 
Church  of  England,  and  she  also  were  made  a  victim  of  contumely  and 
plunder,  yet  when  the  storm  had  passed  over  she  would  be  found  resting 
in  tranquil  waters  in  loving  unity  with  the  Church  of  Ireland,  both 
purified  as  in  the  fire,  to  endure  unto  the  day  of  the  Lord,  very  visible 
Churches  of  Christ. 

n. — ^The  Act  of  1869,  which  severed  the  connection  of  the  Churches, 
also  disestablished  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  severed  her  connection 
with  the  State.  This  did  far  more  real  injury  to  the  State  than  to  the 
Church. 

It  was  an  unmixed  evil  as  regards  the  State.  A  Theocracy  is  the 
ideal  of  a  Christian  State  for  all  who  believe  that  Jehovah  reigneth, 
and  the  State  which  repudiates  and  removes  from  its  connection  a 
ministry  of  Christian  doctrine  and  worship  is  false  to  its  position,  its 
functions,  its  duties.  What  advantage  has  resulted  to  the  State  ?  Have 
any  objects  of  good  government  been  promoted  by  the  Act  ?  Has  it 
produced  peace  and  goodwill  in  Ireland  ?  Has  it  confirmed  the  iDt^;rity 
of  the  empire?  No  !  Ireland,  thankless  for  the  measure,  is  more  than 
ever  inimical  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  country  is  divided  into  hostile 
camps,  "  voices  prophesying  war,"  on  all  sides. 

That  a  State,  the  majority  of  whose  citizens  are  baptized  members  of 
an  Established  Church,  whose  legislative  assemblies  recognize 
Christianity  by  daily  prayer  offered  during  their  session  by  ministers  of 
that  Church,  being  possessed  of  the  privilege  of  an  Established  Church, 
should  attempt  to  destroy  it,  surprises  and  shocks  the  intellect  and  the 
conscience. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  lately  speaking  on  the  Welsh  Suspensory  Bill, 
said  well,  "  We  humbly  believe  that  to  the  Engflish  nation  has  been 
entrusted  at  this  moment  a  mission  of  stupendous  and  vital  import,  as 
the  great  colonizing,  civilizing,  and  Christianizing  agency  of  the  world. 
The  disestablishment  of  the  Church  would  be  a  practical  renunciation 
on  the  part  of  the  nation  of  the  duty  of  fulfilling  what  is  spiritually  the 
great  object  of  the  mission,  a  renunciation  which,  however  and  when- 
ever, if  ever,  it  comes,  can  only  be  regarded  by  Englishmen  with  shame 
and  horror."""'" 

*  ••Charge,"  1893. 
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Disestablishment,  however,  has  not  been  an  unmixed  evil  for  the 
Church  itself.  True  she  has  lost  the  prestige  of  connection  with  the 
State.  Patronage  has  been  injuriously  influenced  by  the  combined 
effects  of  disestablishment  and  disendowment ;  the  coercive  and  civil 
powers  necessary  for  discipline  have  ceased ;  the  jurisdiction  of  her 
ecclesiastical  tribunals  rests  on  contract  and  consent.  Witnesses  can- 
not be  obliged  to  give  testimony  in  her  Courts,  nor  can  oaths  be 
administered  by  her  judges. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Church  has  gained  freedom — freedom 
from  external  interference,  positive  or  negative.  Her  own  members, 
and  her  own  members  alone,  have  authority  to  manage  her  affairs,  to 
make  and  to  administer  laws  for  her  self-government.  Before  the  Act 
of  1869,  a  representative  assembly  of  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
was  prohibited  by  positive  law  ;  such  a  body  could  not  meet  so  much 
as  for  conference  and  discussion,  much  less  for  legislation.  As  in  the, 
case  of  the  Church  of  England,  this  Church  was  under  the  control 
of  a  Parliament  composed  of  men  of  all  creeds  and  of  no  creeds 
— ^Jews,  Infidels,  Agnostics,  Heretics,  and  Romanists — with  a  veto 
absolute  and  irresistible. 

How  has  this  freedom  been  exercised,  and  what  have  been  the  fruits  }* 
A  convention  was  assembled  and  a  constitution  formed.  The  first  pro* 
vision  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  after  a  declaration 
of  Catholic  faith  and  Christian  communion,  is  in  these  words : — 

"  The  Church  of  Ireland,  deriving  its  authority  from  Christ,  Who  is 
the  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church,  doih  declare  that  a  General 
Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  consisting  of  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  and  of  representatives  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  shall  have  chief 
legislative  power  therein,  and  such  administrative  power  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  Church,  and  consistent  with  its  Episcopal  constitu- 
tion." 

And  so  the  government  of  this  free  and  orthodox  Church  was 
entrusted  to  her  own  members,  to  all  orders  of  her  members,  to  bishops, 
clergy,  and  laity ;  it  was  provided,  however,  later  on  that  laymen 
admitted  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the  Church  should  be  not 
merely  baptized  members  but  also  actual  communicants  of  the  Church. 

Few  objected  to  the  admission  of  laymen  to  a  position  in  the  legisla- 
tive assemblies  of  the  Church  ;  and  qualified  and  mutually  dependent  in 
the  constitution  as  are  the  functions  of  the  several  orders,  the  admission 
of  laymen  has  been  thoroughly  successful  and  of  advantage  to  the 
Church,  and  was,  in  my  judgment,  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  reformed  Churches.  I  venture  to  express  an  opinion  that 
if  unhappily,  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  hereafter  disestablished, 
the  admission  of  laymen  to  similar  Church  duties  and  privileges  will  be 
found  inevitable,  and  I  presume  to  suggest  that  it  will  be  prudent  to 
prepare  for  the  misfortune  upon  the  hypothesis  that  laymen  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  right  to  speak  and  vote  in  the 
legislative  chambers  of  the  disestablished  Church. 

The  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  may  be  shortly  stated 
thus  : — There  are  Diocesan  Synods  and  a  General  Synod.    The  Diocesan 

*The  narrative  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Ball's  "History  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Ireland,"  chapters  xix.,  xx. 
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Synods  are  composed  of  the  bishop  and  all  the  clergy  of  each  diocese, 
and  of  laymen  elected  by  the  parishes ;  these  Synods  have  no  legislative 
power  over  the  Church.  The  General  Synod  consists  of  the  House  of 
Bishops,  composed  of  all  the  bishops » and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
composed  of  clergymen  and  laymen  elected  by  the  several  Diocesan 
Synods. 

The  number  of  the  laymen  is  twice  that  of  the  clergymen,  but  this 
(which  was  arranged  upon  the  hypothesis,  since  verified,  that  the  atten- 
dance of  clergymen  would  be  more  regular  than  that  of  laymen)  is  only 
important  as  a  means  of  securing  a  quorum,  and  cannot  work  injustice 
to  the  clergy,  for  whether  the  laymen  present  are  many  or  few  they  can 
do  nothing  except  by  a  majority  present  and  voting,  and  nothing  which 
they  propose,  by  however  large  a  majority,  can  pass  into  law  unless  the 
clergy  assent.  Whatever  they  may  resolve  is  always  subject  to  be 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  the  clergy  present.  The  i>ower  of  the  laymen 
in  the  General  Synod  is  twofold,  (ist)  They  can  originate  resolutions 
and  legislation  by  a  majority  of  voices  subject  to  a  veto  by  a  majority 
of  clergymen,  and  (2nd)  they  can  also,  by  a  majority,  veto  a  resolution 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  clergy. 

A  veto  is  also  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  House  of  Bishops, 
who  vote  separately  when  they  desire  so  to  do.  And  as  regards  this 
veto,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  since  the  Constitution  was 
enacted  the  House  of  Bishops  has  only  voted  upon  two  questions,  and 
on  both  it  ratified,  by  a  majority,  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  subjects.  It  should  be  observed  that  unless  some  question 
arises  on  which  one  or  other  order  think  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  orders,  the  clergy  and  laity  vote  together,  but  ten  members 
of  either  order  are  always  entitled  to  demand  a  separate  vote.  It 
speaks  well  for  the  harmony,  the  good  sense,  and  good  feeling  of 
the  General  Synod  to  find,  on  reference  to  the  journals  of  the  Synod, 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  there  have  been  in  all  only  two  divisions 
on  votes  by  separate  orders.  During  the  debates  on  Revision  such 
divisions  were  more  frequent. 

The  debates  and  discussions  in  the  Diocesan  and  General  Synods  have 
been  of  inestimable  value.  Prior  to  1868  few  clergympn,  and  still  fewer 
laymen  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  their 
notions  and  actions  were  generally  limited  to  the  business  of  their  par- 
ticular parishes  and  their  personal  inner  consciousness.  But  the  duties, 
the  powers,  and  the  privileges  imposed  on  the  members  of  the  Church 
by  the  Irish  Church  Act  obliged  and  induced  them  to  work  for  the  Church, 
and  thus  their  affections  were  strongly  drawn  to  the  Church,  and  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  her  excellence  as  a  visible  Church  of  Christ  was 
developed.  The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  induced  many 
to  search  the  Scriptures,  and  the  exigencies  incident  to  their  position  in 
the  Synods  obliged  them  to  compare  the  Prayer-book  with  Scripture, 
and  with  itself,  and  now  I  fear  not  to  claim  for  the  members  of  this 
disestablished  Church  that  they  are  as  good  and  as  loyal  Churchmen  as 
the  members  of  any  Church  in  the  Christian  world. 

I  have  said  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  gained  freedom  by  disestab- 
lishment, i.e.y  freedom  from  Parliamentary  control.  I  did  not  refer  to 
freedom  from  foreign  ecclesiastical  authority.  In  1868  the  Church  of 
Ireland  was  free  from  Papal  control.     Nor  did  I  refer  to  any  jurisdic- 
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tion  claimed  for  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Whatever  patriarchal 
rights  these  may  have  exercised  when  the  Danish  cities  of  Dublin, 
Limerick,  and  Waterford  were  in  communion  with  Canterbury  and 
repudiated  Armagh,  when  Patrick  (Bishop  of  Dublin  from  1074  to 
1084)  was  consecrated  by  Lanfranc  and  promised  obedience  to  him  and 
his  successors,  all  such  pretensions  ceased  for  ever  in  1152.  In  1152, 
Cardinal  John  Paparo  held  the  Synod  of  Kells,  Gregory,  Bishop  of 
Dublin,  was  made  an  Archbishop,  and  Armagh,  which  never  had  been 
in  any  sense  subject  to  Canterbury,  established  its  supremacy  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland  over  Dublin,  and  Dublin,  Limerick,  ami  Waterford 
^'  did  ever  after  that  time  cease  to  have  any  relation  to  the  See  of 
Canterbury."* 

III. — Disestablishment  was  accompanied  by  disendowment — the 
property  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  confiscated  and  transferred  to 
commissioners  to  be  dealt  with  as  prescribed  by  the  Act. 

Some  fragments  were  restored  to  the  Church  ! 

(i)  All  churches  required  for  divine  service,  with  their  furniture,  were 
given  back.  Was  this  liberality  ?  To  have  done  otherwise  would  have 
been  to  take  away  much  that  had  been  given  by  the  liberality  of  the 
members  of  the  Church,  and  to  leave  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the  only 
religious  community  in  the  country,  destitute  of  houses  wherein  to 
worship.  Is  the  Church  of  England,  are  the  people  of  England  prepared, 
to  give  up  Canterbury  and  York,  Durham,  Westminster,  and  Worcester, 
and  the  parish  churches  of  the  land,  for  alien  purposes  ? 

(2)  Schooihouses  actually  used  in  connection  with  churches  were  also 
restored. 

(3)  ;£^Soo,ooo  was  paid  to  the  Church  as  the  estimated  compensation 
for  private  endowments — paid  for  the  indemnity  of  particular  persons  or 
parishes  entitled  to  these  endowments,  and  not  to  the  Church  generally. 
The  amount  of  the  claims  for  indemnity  established  against  the  half 
million  was  ;£^35i|299,  so  that  there  was  a  surplus  available  for  general 
Church  purposes,  but  many  private  endowments  existed  which  were  not 
proved  in  consequence  of  loss  of  papers,  lapse  of  time,  and  other 
causes. 

(4)  A  right  was  given  to  the  Church  to  purchase  back  her  own  glebe 
houses  and  parts  of  the  glebe  lands,  the  quantity  as  a  rule  being  limited 
to  ten  acres,  that  is  to  say,  the  Act  seized  the  houses  and  lands  of 
the  clergy  and  restored  them  in  part  in  consideration  of  ;^549t5oo,  the 
sum  paid  by  the  Church  for  their  re-purchase.  For  those  glebes  and 
lands  the  clergy  now  pay  rents  to  the  Representative  Body  exceeding 
j^20,ooo  per  annum,  a  heavy  burden  on  the  clergy,  but  insufficient  to 
discharge  interest  on  the  purchase  money  and  the  costs  of  landlord's 
repairs. 

These  were  the  fragments,  all  the  fragments,  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  restored  by  the  Act. 

The  preservation  of  the  life  incomes  of  the  bishops,  clergy, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  persons  was  a  recognition  of  the  private 
property  of  individuals,  not  a  donation  to  the  Church,  not  liberality  to 
the  Church.     Nor  was  it  even  a  liberal  or  just  measure  to  the  individual 

*  Usher's  "  Discourse  on  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Irish  Church,"  chapter  viii., 
p.  3^9. 
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clergy.  The  majority  of  these  were  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  in 
the  receipt  of  small  stipends,  and  this  Act  made  no  recognition  of  their 
prospective  losses,  substantially  destroyed  their  prospects  of  promotion 
to  more  valuable  preferments  :  and  while  their  reasonable  hopes  were 
rudely  disturbed,  it  was  a  condition  of  the  payment  of  their  annuities 
that  they  should  discharge  their  former  duties  as  long  as  they  were 
capable  of  doing  so. 

It  is  true  that  the  value  of  these  life  interests  have  been  so  managed 
that  a  considerable  benefit  has  accrued  to  the  Church.  The  Govern- 
ment introduced  a  clause  into  the  Act  that  if  the  clergy  consented  to 
have  their  annuities  valued,  and  the  capital  value  paid  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Church  (/.^.,  the  Representative  Body),  subject  to  their 
annuities,  this  arrangement  should  be  carried  out  by  the  Commissioners ; 
and  in  order  to  compensate  the  Representative  Body  for  the  labour, 
costs  and  responsibility  of  which  the  transaction  was  to  relieve  the 
Commissioners,  a  further  clause  was  introduced  that  if  three-fourths  of 
the  ecclesiastical  persons  in  any  diocese  should  commute,  as  it  was 
called,  a  bonus  of  twelve  per  cent,  should  be  added  to  the  commutation 
capital  of  the  diocese  and  paid  to  the  Representative  Body. 

Well,  the  clergy  generally  did  commute — more  than  three-fourths  of 
those  in  every  diocese,  and  the  commutation  capital  and  the  bonus  were 
paid  to  the  Representative  body. 

With  this  fund  to  work  on,  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Corpora- 
tion with  the  clergy  in  various  forms,  always  with  the  consent  of  the 
clergy  and  for  their  recognized  advantage,  which,  accompanied  by 
economy  and  profitable  investments  on  trust  securities  bearing  interest 
at  an  average  rate  of  nearly  J[^\  5s.  per  cent,  (possible  in  187 1  and  1872, 
but  not  possible  in  1893),  make  it  probable  that  when  the  life  interests 
of  the  clergy  shall  have  terminated  there  will  be  a  surplus  available  for 
the  Church.  It  is  evident  that  this  profit  is  not  due  to  the  bounty  or 
liberality  of  the  State,  but  to  the  good  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  by  the  Corporation  and  the  confidence  of  the  clergy  in  the 
Corporation — their  confidence  in  accepting  the  security  of  a  private 
corporation  in  place  of  an  Imperial  guarantee. 

I  have  referred  to  the  possibility  of  the  treatment  of  the  Churches  of 
Great  Britain  being  more  grievous  than  that  of  the  Irish  Church.  Have 
not  the  members  of  these  Churches  grave  cause  for  alarm  when  the 
preservation  of  the  life  interests  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
has  lately  been  treated,  not  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice,  but  as  one  of 
great  liberality?  Can  they  expect  liberality?  This  throws  light  on 
what  is  intended  by  threats  that  the  English  Church  will  not  be  treated 
with  the  same  liberality  as  the  Irish  Church. 

I  may  mention  that  while  the  costs  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  31st 
March,  1889,  in  connection  with  the  property  of  the  Church,  appear 
to  amount  to  yf  448,859,  the  average  annual  expenses  of  the  Representa- 
tive Body,  including  costs,  do  not  amount  on  an  average  to  more 
than  ;;^5,742  per  annum,  in  all  only  ^114,840. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  notice  a  ridiculous  statement 
recently  made  by  a  Welsh  member  of  Parliament  as  a  grievance,  if  not 
a  fraud,  that  when  the  Irish  Church  Act  was  passed  the  sum  estimated 
as  compensation  for  vested  interests  was  only  ;;^4,ooo,ooo,  whereas  the 
sum  actually  paid  exceeded  ;^7, 000,000.     Well,  other  mistakes  have 
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been  made  by  the  same  Minister  in  estimates  of  Irish  finance.  For 
this  error,  if  there  was  one,  the  Church  is  not  responsible.  Not  a  pound 
was  paid  for  compensation  that  was  not  directly  authorized  by  the 
Church  Act,  as  interpreted  by  the  Commissioners  nominated  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  the  execution  of  the  Statute,  namely,  Viscount  Monck 
and  Mr.  Justice  Lawson. 

And  so,  after  taking  out  of  the  property  of  the  Church  the  miserable 
items  excepted  from  confiscation,  and  the  money  paid  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  the  personal  property  of  individuals  paid  to  them- 
selves, or  by  their  directions  to  the  Representative  Body,  there  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  confiscated  property  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  out  of  which  there  has  been  given  and  spent,  amongst 
others : 

(i)  To  Maynooth,  for  the  education  of  the  clergy  £^ 

of  the  Church  of  Rome     ...         ...         ...       372,331 

(2)  To  Presbyterian  ministers        ...       749)799 

(3)  For  education  ..  ...         ...         ...         ...    2,490,000 

(4)  For  relief  of  temporal  distress ...    1,500,000 

(5)  For  compensation  to  owners  of  advowsons     ...       788,888 

In  all    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ^5i9oi,oi8''^ 

Moveover,  the  Commissioners  have  reported  that  they  expect  to  have 
in  the  year  1932  lands  and  rent  charges  producing  an  income  exceeding 
;^293,ooo  per  annum. 

The  Church,  then,  starting  with  property  much  less  (if  churches  are 
excluded)  than  one  million  in  value,  set  itself  to  work  to  utilize  these 
fragments,  to  exercise  its  rights  and  powers,  and  to  obtain  voluntary  aid. 
Her  financial  affairs  are  managed  by  The  Representative  Body  incor- 
porated for  this  purpose.  This  Corporation  is  composed  of  sixty-five 
members,  viz.,  thirteen  bishops,  thirteen  elected  clergymen,  twenty-six 
elected  laymen,  and  thirteen  co-opted  members.  The  members  are 
unpaid,  and  act  subject  to  the  laws  of  property  and  the  control  of  the 
General  Synod.  It  has  been,  and  is,  a  thoroughly  representative  body, 
including  able  ecclesiastics,  intelligent  country  gentlemen,  bank 
<1irectors,  eminent  lawyers,  etc.,  etc.,  all  zealous  for  their  disendowed 
Church.  So  far  the  results  of  the  work  have  been  prosperous,  albeit 
inadequate  to  the  wants,  and  indeed  to  the  necessities,  of  the  Church 
By  good  management,  especially  of  the  commutation  money,  by  satis- 
factory investments,  by  voluntary  gifts,  and  by  economy,  the  balance 
sheet  of  1892  shows  y^7f 648,673  assets,  including,  however,  more  or 
less  of  bad  debts  in  connection  with  securities  on  land  in  Ireland.  Tiie 
amount  paid  in  voluntary  gifts  directly  to  the  Representative  Body  for 
twenty-two  years  ending  December,  1892,  was  ^4,219,000.  If  the 
laws  and  political  condition  of  Ireland  were  to  continue  without 
any  unfavourable  change,  albeit  churches  have  been  closed,  parishes  of 
large  area  united,  stipends  reduced,  the  clergy  impoverished,  and  what 
may  be  called  the  prizes  of  the  Church  sadly  diminished  in  numbers 
and  miserably  depreciated  in  value,  still  I  should  view  the  financial 
prospects  of  the  Church  with  cheerful  hope. 

*  See  *'  Reports  Irish  Land  Commissioners,  1889  and  1S9J." 
i5 
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Unfortunately  grave  causes  of  anxiety  have  sprung  up  and  exist, 
arising  from  circumstances  for  which  the  Church  is  not  responsible,  and 
over  which  it  has  no  control. 

I  refer  especially  to  three  matters. 

(i)  Home  Rule  is  possible. 

I  shall  not  discuss  this  political  question,  but  I  venture  to  refer  to  the 
special  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  held  in  March,  1893,  to  the 
speeches  delivered  and  the  resolutions  then  passed,  and  to  the  petitions 
presented  to  Parliament  by  the  General  Synod,  and  by  the  Representative 
Body,  as  indicating  the  grave  anxiety  of  the  Church,  and  the  sound 
reasons  for  apprehension  on  the  subject. 

(2)  Xhe  danger,  which  appears  imminent,  of  a  change  in  the  land  laws, 
giving  occupiers  a  compulsory  power  of  buying  out  the  landlords  of  the 
country.  The  landlords,  as  a  rule,  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  liberal  and  active  in  her  service,  and  if  they  shall  be  deprived  of 
their  estates  and  compelled  or  induced  to  quit  the  parishes  in  which 
they  now  reside,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  men  who  shall  have  ceased 
to  have  any  connection  with  a  parish,  and  still  less  their  descendants, 
will  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  church  and  clergy  of  that  parish, 
and  there  are  cases,  not  a  few,  particularly  in  the  west  and  south  of 
Ireland,  in  which  the  discontinuance  of  the  subscription  of  one  resident 
landlord  to  the  assessment  of  his  parish  may  be  followed  by  the  closing 
of  the  church.  Past  legislation  against  the  landlords  has  been  mis- 
chievous ;  their  means  of  benevolence  have  been  largely  reduced,  and 
mortgage  securities  have  been  placed  in  jeopardy. 

(3)  The  third  cause  of  anxiety  which  I  notice  is  the  reduced  and 
falling  value  of  money.  In  1870,  ;£i,ooo  was  worth  to  the  Church  at 
least  ^45  a  year,  now  it  is  not  worth  J[^ZS' 

The  disendowment  and  disestablishment  of  the  Church  necessarily 
led  to  a  new  system  of  patronage.  A  parish  called  upon  to  contribute 
a  large  share  of  the  income  of  its  minister  naturally  obtains  a  propor- 
tional influence  in  his  selection.  The  system  adopted  by  the  constitu- 
tion  of  the  Church  is  this : — The  patronage  of  all  parishes  (with  a  few 
exceptions)  is  vested  in  **  a  Board  of  Patronage,*'  composed  of  the 
bishop,  three  diocesan  nominators  elected  by  the  Diocesan  Synod,  viz., 
two  clergymen  and  one  layman,  and  three  laymen  elected  by  the  parish 
vestry.  This  system  gives  too  much  influence  to  the  parish,  having 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  also  perhaps  having  regard  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  parish  itself.  A  parish  is  not  grateful  for  the 
long  and  faithful  service  of  a  minister  elsewhere ;  it  takes  into  account 
nothing  but  the  present  attractions  of  the  individual,  and  overlooks  the 
claims  of  those  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  ;  quotes 
and  misapplies  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard ;  and  the 
bishop  and  diocesan  nominators  find  it  a  delicate  and  difficult  duty  to 
resist  the  will  of  the  paymasters.  Another  disadvantage  of  the  system 
is  the  inducement  it  creates  for  a  parish  to  oppose  its  union  with 
another  parish  no  matter  how  desirable  that  union  might  be  for  both 
parishes.  The  result  is  that  there  are  an  excessive  number  of  small 
parishes,  the  incumbent  receiving  an  income  of  ;£^20o  or  less,  and  that 
there  are  few  curates  in  the  Church.  It  would  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Church  to  have  larger  parishes,  each  worked  by  an  incum- 
bent and  a  curate,  the  former  paid  ;£^4oo  or  ;^50o,  the  latter  j^ioo. 
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Under  this  plan  curates  would  have  hopes  and  fair  prospects  of  promotion; 
moreover,  curates  require  training  and  the  discipline  of  subjection. 

Something  has  been  attempted  in  some  dioceses  to  increase  at  once 
the  influence  of  the  bishops,  the  independence  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
reward  of  long  and  faithful  service — I  refer  to  what  are  called  good 
service  pensions  paid  out  of  a  diocesan  fund,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
bishop,  to  clergymen  distinguished  for  good  service,  and  of  not  less 
than  twenty  years'  service  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  ordained 
ministers.  This  plan  has  been  attended  with  much  success  in  the 
diocese  of  Cork. 

The  election  of  a  bishop  is  made  by  the  Synod  of  the  diocese ;  if  a 
clergyman  obtains  in  the  Synod  a  majority,  and  that  majority  amounts 
to  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  members  of  each  order,  /.^.,  clerical 
and  lay,  present,  and  voting,  the  clergyman  is  elected  bishop,  and  his 
name  is  returned  to  'the  Board  of  Bishops  for  consecration,  and  they,  if 
satisfied  of  his  fitness,  proceed  accordingly ;  but  if  no  clergyman  shall 
obtain  this  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes,  then  further  votes  are 
taken  until  at  least  a  second  clergyman  shall  have  obtained  a  simple 
majority  of  the  votes  of  each  order,  and  then  the  names  of  such  persons, 
not  exceeding  three  in  all,  are  transmitted  to  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  who 
thereupon  elect  by  a  majority  of  their  votes  one  of  the  said  clergymen, 
if  satisfied  of  his  fitness,  to  the  vacant  See. 

I  am  not  to  be  understood  to  suggest  that  any  bishop  heretofore 
elected  under  this  system  was  not  worthy  and  fit,  but  the  system  is  in 
this  respect  objectionable,  that  each  diocese  is  tempted  to  elect  a 
minister  of  that  diocese.  On  the  eve  of  an  election  some  years  ago  a 
dignitary  of  the  diocese  stated  to  me  he  was  not  sure  who  would  be 
elected,  but  that  they  were  determined  to  have  "  one  of  their  own."  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  fittest  man  for  the  office  of  a  bishop  of  the 
Church  will  always  be  found  in  the  particular  diocese  called  upon  to 
elect,  and  it  is  a  significant  circumstance  that  no  clergyman  of  the 
diocese  of  Dublin  has  ever  been  elected  to  a  bishopric.  In  my  opinion 
it  would  promote  the  interests  of  the  Church  if  the  election  of  the 
bishops  was  entrusted  to  the  General  Synod. 

Some  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  These  consist  of  diocesan  courts,  one  for  each 
diocese,  and  the  court  of  the  General  Synod.  The  former  is  presided 
over  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  assisted  by  his  chancellor,  who  must 
be  a  barrister  of  at  least  ten  years  standing,  and  by  a  layman  and  clergy- 
man taken  by  rotation  from  a  list  of  three  of  each  order  chosen  by  the 
Diocesan  Synod  to  discharge  the  functions  of  jurors.  The  Court  of 
the  General  Synod  is  composed  of  the  three  bishops  fir^  in  order  of 
precedence  who  may  be  able  to  attend  the  hearing  of  the  case,  and  of 
four  lay  judges  selected  by  the  General  Synod  from  a  list  of  laymen  who 
hold  or  have  held  in  the  civil  courts  certain  judicial  offices. 

The  Diocesan  Courts  have  no  jurisdiction  to  hear  cases  which  involve 
any  question  of  doctrine  or  ritual.  Such  cases  are  only  cognizable  by 
the  court  of  the  General  Synod. 

The  question  on  the  subject  of  the  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop  over 
his  suffragan  Ushops,  decided  in  Read  v.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,*  cannot 
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arise  in  Ireland.    Charges  against  a  bishop  are  only  cognizable  by  the 
court  of  the  General  Synod. 

An  appeal  lies  from  the  Diocesan  Court  to  the  Superior  Court.  The 
concurrence  of  at  least  two  bishops  is  required  for  the  validity  of  a 
sentence  adverse  to  a  clergyman  in  every  case  which  involves  a  question 
of  doctrine  or  a  decision  upon  the  status  or  rights  of  the  clergyman. 
The  statute  of  ecclesiastical  tribunals  also  provides  that  the  court  of 
the  General  Synod  shall  not  determine  any  question  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  lay  judges  is  within  the  jurisdiction  and  more  proper  to 
be  submitted  to  a  civil  court. 

The  authority  of  these  courts  is  founded  and  depends  as  regards  the 
clergy  mainly  upon  the  **  Constitution  of  the  Church,"  chap,  iv.,  which 
provides  that  all  persons  admitted  to  holy  orders,  or  licensed  as  curates, 
or  instituted  to  the  cure  of  souls  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  shall  first  sign 
a  declaration  containing  inter  alia  these  words,  viz.,  '*  I  promise  to 
submit  myself  to.  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  to  the 
laws  and  tribunals  thereof."  As  regards  laymen,  the  jurisdiction  rests 
upon  voluntary  submission  to  the  tribunals,  and  the  clause  in  the  Irish 
Church  Act  which  declares  that  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Ireland  for  the 
time  being  shall  be  binding  upon  the  members  thereof  as  if  they  had 
mutually  contracted  to  observe  the  same. 

It  will  be  observed  that  as  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  by 
the  civil  law,  so  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  by  the  statutes  of 
her  representative  assembly,  are  subject  to  tribunals  in  which  the  ultimate 
and  final  jurisdiction  as  to  matters  and  questions  both  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  and  of  Catholic  doctrine  is  vested  in  ordained  ministers  and 
laymen,  and  not  in  bishops  or  clergy  exclusively. 

IV. — ^The  subject  of  the  revision  of  the  Prayer-book  cannot  be  omitted 
from  a  retrospect  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Something  must  be  said 
to  explain  her  action. 

The  Church  Act  recognized  the  power  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  to 
vary  its  formularies — ^a  power  which  no  doubt  involved  the  gravest 
responsibility  and  demanded  the  most  serious  caution. 

What  was  the  first  step  taken  by  the  Church  in  anticipation  of  deal- 
ing with  the  subject?  It  was  to  enact  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of 
her  own  powers,  to  settle  a  fixed  procedure  according  to  which  no 
change  could  be  made  hastily  by  a  coup  d'etat  without  repeated  oppor- 
tunities for  discussion,  and  without  special  majorities  of  the  orders  of  its 
members. 

Chapter  i.  of  the  Constitution,  section  27,  is  in  these  words — "  No 
modification  or  alteration  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  the 
articles,  doctrines,  rites,  rubrics,  or,  save  in  so  far  as  may  have  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869,  ^ 
the  formularies  of  the  Church,  unless  by  a  bill  duly  passed,  as  herein- 
before provided.  No  bill  for  such  purpose  shall  be  introduced  except 
on  a  resolution  passed  in  full  Synod,  at  an  ordinary  meeting  thereof, 
stating  the  nature  of  the  proposed  modification  or  alteration ;  and  no 
such  bill  or  resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  have  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  except  by  majorities  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
each  order  of  the  said  House  present,  and  voting  on  such  bill  or  reso- 
lution, provided  that  no  bill  for  such  purpose  shall  be  introduced  until 
the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  next  after  the  passing  of 
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such  resolution,  and  copies  of  any  such  resolution  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  secretaries  of  the  General  Synod  to  the  secretaries  of 
every  diocesan  synod  within  one  month  after  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Synod  in  which  the  same  is  passed.''  The  only 
exception  to  this  enactment  was  a  relaxation  in  the  case  of  any  recom- 
mendation unanimously  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  rubrics, 
commonly  called  **The  Ritual  Commission."  So  much  for  the 
becoming  caution  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

What  has  been  actually  done  in  this  matter  ?  It  cannot  be  alleged 
that  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  abandoned  any  doctrine  held  by  the 
united  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  nor  yet  that  any  new  doctrine 
has  been  introduced.  The  three  orders  of  the  Christian  ministry  are 
accepted  as  they  were  recognized  in  the  united  Church.  The  preface  to 
the  services  for  ordination  and  consecration  is  unaltered.  The  services 
are  varied  by  the  omission  of  an  oath  which  the  disestablished  Church 
was  not  qualified  to  administer.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  not  changed. 
The  three  Creeds  remain  unaltered  save  by  the  introduction  of  a  comma 
after  **  Lord  '*  in  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  **  Filioque  **  stands,  and  albeit 
it  was  considered  not  expedient  to  read  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  the 
public  services  of  the  Church,  it  remains  in  its  integrity  in  the  Prayer- 
book.  The  sacramental  services  are  substantially  unchanged.  The 
rubric  has  been  altered  which  prescribed  the  address  of  the  words  of 
distribution  in  the  order  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  each  individual  communicant,  and  some  new  collects  have  been 
added  at  the  end  of  the  order.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  suggestion 
that  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  "  the  sacraments  be  not  duly  administered 
according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are 
requisite  to  the  same."  And  who  has  a  right  to  impose  any  other 
burdens  or  regulations  in  this  matter  on  the  Church  of  Ireland  than 
those  to  be  found  in  His  institution  of  the  ordinance,  or  prescribed 
by  the  formularies  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  ? 

The  Church  of  England  in  187 1  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Church 
of  Ireland  in  1873-5  by  statutes  of  its  own  Synod,  altered  the  former 
Lectionary.  The  Lectionaries  differ,  but  the  only  substantial  difference 
is  that  the  Irish  Lectionary  includes  the  whole  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
omits  all  the  Apocrypha.  I  think  it  was  well  done  to  leave  the 
Apocrypha  to  be  read  privatim  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of 
manners.  I  quote  old  Lightfoot's  complaint  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
cited  by  Provost  Salmon  in  his  **  Introduction  to  the  Apocrypha,"  of  the 
custom  of  printing  the  Apocrypha  between  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament — **Thus  sweetly  and  nearly  should  the  Testa- 
ments join  together,  and  thus  divinely  would  they  kiss  each  other,  but 
that  the  wretched  Apocrypha  doth  thrust  in  between.** 

I  may  add  that  the  Lectionary  was  arranged  by  the  bishops  upon 
resolutions  of  the  Synod  requesting  them  to  omit  the  Apocrypha,  to 
include  all  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  all  other  respects  to  follow  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  English  Lectionary. 

The  Litany,  the  Orders  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  the  occa- 
sional prayers,  augmented  by  some  additions,  the  Collects,  Epistles, 
and  Gospels,  augmented  by  duplicates  for  Christmas  and  Easter  days 
taken  from  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  remain  unaltered. 
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Some  additional  services  have  been  added,  but  I  believe  have  not 
been  the  subjects  of  any  hostile  criticism. 

A  clergyman  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Synod  in  opposition  to 
revision,  after  its  conclusion,  on  May  6th,  1877,  preached  a  critical 
sermon  on  the  subject,  entitled,  "  Church  Teaching  under  the  Revised 
Prayer-book."  Permit  me  to  quote  a  few  words  of  value  as  coming 
from  a  leader  of  the  so-called  High  Church  party.  He  says — "I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  stating  that  this^  /.^.,  this  revision,  will  impose  upon 
you  no  very  observable  change  in  the  forms  of  your  worship.  When 
we  use  the  Athanasian  Creed  it  must  be  as  an  anthem.  For  the  rest  I 
do  not  know  if  there  is  anything  you  will  mark,  and  there  are  some 
additional  services  which  will  constitute  a  gain.  It  will  be  quite 
unnecessary  for  you  to  provide  yourselves  with  the  new  Prayer-book 
unless  you  choose  to  do  so  !  "  He  added  that  nothing  had  been  done 
which  would  justify  him  in  resigning  his  parish  ;  and  that  true  Church- 
men might  allow  that  there  was  ample  room  for  them  in  the  Church 
of  Ireland. 

The  revised  volume,  however,  contains  matter  which  I  have  not  as 
yet  mentioned — new  canons  and  a  new  preface.  These  canons  and 
preface  are  distinctly  Protestant  in  their  character,  and  therefore  fail 
to  obtain  the  approval  of  some  who  are  accustomed  to  contrast  Pro- 
testantism with  Catholicity,  as  if  the  former  was  not  simply  a  protest  on 
the  part  of  Catholic  truth  against  modern  innovations  and  corruptions. 
Of  this  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  afford  numerous  illustrations.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  affirm  that  the  canons  and  preface  are  perfect  or  incapable 
of  improvement,  but  much  might  be  said  to  justify  the  action  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  At  the  time  of  disestablishment  feelings  of  alarm 
and  distress  prevailed  amongst  the  clergy  and  the  laity  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  in  relation  to  the  introduction  of  a  ritual  apparently 
adopted  from  the  Roman  Church,  and  to  the  interpretations  put  by 
some  preachers  and  writers  on  the  formularies  of  the  united  Churches. 
It  was  supposed  that  thus  discontent  was  created  amongst  the  members 
of  these  Churches  and  a  tendency  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome- 
Questions  of  ritual  had  been  submitted  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals 
in  England,  and  legislation  had  been  resorted  to  in  vain.  For  the 
voices  of  the  courts  were  not  always  consistent,  and  sometimes  the 
judgments  of  the  courts  and  the  enactments  of  the  Legislature  were 
treated  with  contempt.  These  feelings  led  to  wide  and  wild  proposi- 
tions for  change,  which  sometimes  were  pressed  with  violence  in  the 
Synod,  but  fortunately  the  loyal  and  Conservative  majority  were  well 
persuaded  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Prayer-book  were  Scriptural  and 
Catholic,  and  that  having  regard  to  the  recognized  liberty  of  interpre- 
tation of  the  formularies,  the  book  did  not  contain  anything  to  justify 
a  schism  or  to  excuse  a  loyal  Churchman  in  repudiating  his  alliance 
to  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  that  day  of  her  perplexity  and  distress ; 
and  accordingly  all  efforts,  earnestly  as  they  were  pressed  by  able  and 
excellent  men  such  as  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  Bishop 
of  Meath,  the  late  Provost  Jellett  and  Master  Brooke,  not  to  speak  of 
Lord  James  Butler,  to  introduce  substantial  changes,  especially  in  the 
sacramental  and  ordination  services,  absolutely  failed. 

But  while  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Synod  determined  not  to 
alter  the  book  by  either  addition  or  omission  in  any  matters  touching 
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articles  of  faith,  Catholic  doctrines,  adherence  to  the  existing  law  and 
practice  of  Church  government,  and  the  three  orders  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  they  felt  that.it  was  at  once  necessary  and  reasonable  to  con- 
ciliate the  numerous  members  of  the  Church  who  desired  extensive 
changes,  and  proper  in  itself  to  take  steps  to  secure  simplicity  and 
uniformity  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church,  and  for  these  pur- 
poses the  canons  and  preface  were  enacted. 

A  laboured  explanation  and  vindication  in  detail  would  be  out  of 
place  in  this  paper.  Let  me,  however,  illustrate  the  canons  by  quoting 
from  that  touching  vestments.     It  is  the  fourth  ; — 

"  Every  archbishop  and  bishop  at  all  times  of  his  public  ministration 
of  the  services  of  the  Church  shall  use  the  customary  ecclesiastical 
apparel  of  his  order.  And  every  presbyter  and  deacon  at  all  times  of 
his  public  ministration  of  the  services  of  the  Church  shall  wear  a 
plain  white  surplice  with  sleeves,  and  such  minister  may  wear  bands, 
and  upon  the  surplice  the  customary  scarf  of  plain  black  silk,  and 
being  a  graduate  of  a  university  he  may  wear  the  hood  pertaining  to 
his  degree.  And  no  minister  shall  wear  any  other  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ment or  ornament,  provided  that  any  minister  shall  be  at  liberty  to  wear 
a  plain  black  gown  when  preaching.  And  if  any  question  shall  arise 
touching  the  suitableness  of  any  vestment  or  ornament  worn  by  any 
minister  during  the  public  ministration  of  the  services  of  the  Church, 
the  same  shall  be  decided  by  the  Ordinary,  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
the  court  of  the  General  Synod." 

The  result  has  been  that  in  Ireland,  universally,  the  minister  preaches 
in  his  surplice ;  the  old  and  objectionable  practice  which  had  prevailed 
in  Ireland,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  England,  of  a  change  of  costume 
before  the  sermon  and  a  second  change  after  the  sermon,  is  obsolete. 
I  may  add  that  the  House  of  Bishops  did  not  vote  against  the 
canons,  and  all  were  carried  by  majorities  of  two- thirds  of  both  clergy 
and  laity  on  at  least  two  occasions. 

As  regards  the  preface,  it  is  emphatically  a  document  of  liberty,  aldd 
I  again  refer  to  the  sermon  on  **  Church  Teaching  under  the  Revised 
Prayer-book,"  which  I  have  already  noticed,  in  which  the  preacher 
states  that  the  preface  permits  him  to  teach  the  doctrines  to  which  he 
refers  in  his  sermon,  and  concludes,  **  Such  liberty  of  teaching,  I  honestly 
believe,  we  still  have,  and  with  this  liberty  I  hold  that  true  Churchmen 
may  allow  that  there  is  still  ample  room  for  them  in  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, and  pray  and  work  beside  their  brethren,  not  to  create  confusion, 
but  to  make  peace." 

The  Right  Hon.  Dr.  Ball,  in  his  treatise  on  **  The  Reformed  Church 
of  Ireland,"  gives  a  precise  statement  of  all  the  particulars  in  which  the 
old  and  the  revised  Prayer-books  differ.*  I  beg  also  to  refer  to  a  paper 
read  at  the  Church  Congress,  Carlisle,  in  1889,  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Jellett  on  the  subject,  '*  What  can  England  learn  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland  in  religious  matters?"  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  some  valuable 
suggestions. 

*  Appendix,  note,  R.  R.,  p.  361. 
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The  Right  Rev.  John  Dowden,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Edinburgh. 

I. — Historical  relations  during  the  last  two  centuries — Present  legal 
relations  of  the  two  Churches. 

It  is  now  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  since  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland  was  disestablished  and  disendowed.  In  England, 
in  1689,  ^s  "^^  he  remembered,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (San- 
croft)  and  no  less  than  eight  other  bishops  had  refused  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  those  of  them  who  survived  till 
the  next  year,  together  with  nearly  four  hundred  of  the  beneficed  clergy 
who  felt  the  same  difficulty  in  abandoning  the  allegiance  they  had  previously 
sworn  to  King  James,  suffered  the  penalty  of  deprivation.  While  the 
English  Church  was  divided,  a  majority  accepting  the  Revolution 
settlement,  in  Scotland  there  was  a  substantial  unanimity  among  the 
bishops  and  clergy  (whether  well  or  ill-founded  it  is  not  my  present 
duty  to  enquire)  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  could  not  be  dutifully 
recognized  as  king ;  and  the  political  exigencies  of  the  time  made  easy 
the  overthrow  of  the  Church  as  established  by  law.  The  two  Scottish 
archbishops  and  twelve  bishops  were  deprived ;  the  clergy  loyal  to  the 
former  government  were  ejected ;  and  Presbyterianism,  which  eagerly 
pronounced  for  King  William,  was  erected  as  the  State  Church,  and 
given  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  possessions  and  the  title  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  In  those  days  a  regard  for  vested  interests  was  a  senti- 
ment scarcely  appreciable,  and  the  ejected  Scottish  bishops  and  clergy 
were  reduced  to  penury. 

Suppose  that  in  the  whirligig  of  political  fortune — though  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts  we  all  say  procul  absit  I — the  Church  of  England 
met  the  same  fate  within  the  next  few  years,  and  suppose,  further — 
what  of  course  in  our  days,  with  the  prevailing  current  of  modem  senti- 
ment, is  wholly  impossible — one  of  the  powerful  Nonconformist  com- 
muhities,  say  the  Congregationalists  or  the  Wesleyans,  were  by  Act  of 
Parliament  substituted  in  your  place,  enriched  with  your  endowments, 
granted  possession  of  the  cathedral  and  parochial  churches  of  the  land, 
and,  further,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  formally  named  and  styled  "  the 
Church  of  England,"  you  will  be  helped  to  understand  what  was  the 
position  of  the  Scottish  Church  after  the  Revolution. 

The  Scottish  Church  did  not  believe  that  Parliaments  can  make  or 
unmake  Churches,  and  so  we  in  Scotland  were  forced  into  the  position 
of  dissenters  from  the  religion  established  by  law. 

The  grave  question  of  morals  involved  in  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the 
civil  government  is  not  now  before  us.  Many  of  us  may  think  that  the 
non-juring  clergy  were  mistaken  in  the  application  of  their  principles. 
I  am  only  concerned  with  the  historical  fact  which  explains  the  long- 
continued  alienation  of  the  post-Revolution  Church  of  England  from 
the  disestablished  Church  in  Scotland.  The  political  situation  accepted 
by  the  Church  of  England  as  established  by  law  absolutely  forbade  active 
sympathy  on  her  part  as  a  Church  with  the  disestablished  Church  of 
Scotland,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  till  almost  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  the  only  body  recognized  by  Scottish  Churchmen  as  "  the 
Church  of  England  "  was  the  little  community  of  English  non-jurors, 
rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers,  and  torn  by  internal  faction.     Even 
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as  late  as  1784,  we  find  that  one  of  the  older  Scottish  bishops  (reflecting 
the  extreme  views  more  prevalent  at  an  earlier  date)  expressed  an  objec- 
tion to  the  consecration  of  Seabury  (of  which  the  Scottish  Church  is  so 
justly  proud)  on  the  ground  that  he  had  received  deacon's  and  priest's 
orders  "from  the  schismatical  Church  of  England,"  z.^.,  from  the 
Established  Church.  Thus  the  position  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  the 
last  century,  in  abject  poverty,  sorely  persecuted,  and  with  numbers 
sadly  reduced,  was  one  of  almost  complete  isolation.  The  constant 
helpful  intercourse  which  had  previously  subsisted  between  the  two 
Churches  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination.  And  if  friendly  aid 
was  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  troubles  sometimes  bestowed,  it  was  mainly 
the  outcome  of  the  natural  pity  of  individuals  for  those  suddenly 
reduced  to  poverty,  or  of  a  covert  sympathy  with  the  political  opinions 
of  the  Scottish  clergy.  Yet  all  through  those  dark  days  the  succession 
of  the  episcopate,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  had  derived  from 
the  Church  of  England,  was  preserved  with  scrupulous  care  in  Scotland. 
Time  does  not  permit  one  to  describe  the  sufferings  and  hardships  of 
the  Scottish  Church  in  her  days  of  darkness  and  fear.  If  at  first  the 
civil  enactments  directed  against  her  members  contemplated  only  the 
suppression  of  convictions  hostile  to  the  civil  government  of  the  day, 
they  eventually  passed  into  measures  calculated  to  stamp  out  not 
political  opinions  only,  but  the  very  life  of  the  Church  itself.  In  1746, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  (19  Geo.  II.,  c.  38)  was  adopted,  which  not  only 
required  that  the  clergy  officiating  in  episcopal  meeting-houses  should 
be  "  qualified  "  by  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  etc.,  and  should  pray 
for  King  George  by  name  (which,  it  may  fairly  be  contended,  the 
interests  of  the  State  demanded),  but  also  went  the  extravagant  length 
of  declaring  that  all  letters  of  orders,  except  those  "  given  by  some 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  Ireland,"  should  be  held  void. 
Thus  no  clergyman  ordained  by  a  Scottish  bishop,  however  loyal  to  the 
House  of  Hanover  he  might  be,  and  however  ready  to  manifest  his 
loyalty,  was  permitted  to  officiate  in  any  meeting-house  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  that  is,  as  defined  by  the  Act,  in  any  place  **  where  five  or 
more  persons,  beside  the  household,"  were  met  to  hear  divine  service. 
The  penalties  for  contravening  this  enactment  were,  indeed,  formidable. 
For  the  first  offence  the  culprit  was  liable  to  imprisonment  for  six 
months,  for  the  second  to  transportation  for  life  to  the  American  plan- 
tations, and,  if  he  returned  to  Great  Britain,  to  imprisonment  for  life ; 
while  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment  were  by  the  same  Act  imposed 
upon  any  laymen  attending  the  forbidden  ministrations  of  a  clergyman 
in  Scottish  orders.  Under  previous  repressive  legislation,  and  more 
particularly  under  this  last-mentioned  formidable  enactment,  the 
Church's  expansive  energies  were  entirely  crippled,  and  her  worship  was 
carried  on  in  many  places  only  intermittently,  and  always  in  secrecy  and 
dread.  And,  worst  of  all,  the  most  unfortunate  fact  that  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church  had  in  practice  made  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Stuart 
a  term  of  Church  communion,  alienated  thousands  who  preferred,  or  at 
least  were  content  with,  the  existing  government.  Naturally  her  num- 
bers fell  away,  till  at  length  she  was  reduced  to  a  condition  when 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  descriptive  phrase,  **  the  shadow  of  a  shade,"  might  be 
not  inaptly  applied  to  her.  It  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  the  Scottish  Church  has  been  recovering  from  the  effects 
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of  the  political  course  she  persisted  in  pursuing,  and   the  repressive 
legislation  which  was  provoked  by  her  conduct.* 

The  death  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  in  1788,  and  the  position 
assumed  by  his  brother,  Cardinal  York,  were  taken  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  as  leaving  them  free  to  offer  their 
allegiance  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  Overtures  were  made  to  the 
Government;  and  in  1792  the  ruthless  laws  against  the  Scottish  Epis- 
copalians were,  after  some  tedious  negotiations,  repealed  (32  Geo.  Ill-, 
c.  63).  But  even  after  that  date  certain  grave  disabilities  attached  to 
the  clergy  of  Scottish  ordination.  They  were  declared  by  the  Act,  then 
so  thankfully  accepted,  to  be  incapable  of  taking  any  benefice  or  curacy, 
and  even  of  officiating  in  any  church  or  chapel,  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. We  were  tolerated  in  Scotland  ;  we  were  not  recognized  across 
the  border.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1 840  that  the  first  step  was  taken 
to  remove  this  reproach.  By  3  and  4  Victoria,  c.  33,  the  bishop  of 
any  diocese  in  England  or  Ireland  might,  on  the  application  of  a 
Scottish  bishop,  grant  a  written  permission,  renewable  from  time  to 
time,  to  a  clergyman  of  Scottish  ordination  to  officiate  in  his  diocese 
for  any  one  or  two  specified  days,  but  no  more.  The  clergy  of  Scottish 
ordination  were  still  incapable  of  holding  a  benefice  or  curacy. 
Happily,  in  1864  (by  27  and  28  Victoria,  c.  94),  this  last  disability  was 
removed ;  and  since  then  English  bishops  have  been  by  the  law  of  the 
Church  of  England  entirely  free  to  license  to  curacies  or  institute  to 
benefices  clergymen  of  Scottish  ordination.  The  interchange  of  clergy 
between  the  two  countries  is  now,  as  is  well  known,  frequent. 

II. — Relations  of  the  Church  of  Eti gland  and  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  in  regard  to  formularies  of  worship. 

For  any  healthful,  or,  indeed,  for  any  real  and  living  intercommunion 
between  Churches,  more  is  needed  than  a  mere  identity  in  ecclesiastical 
polity.  There  must  be  a  substantial  agreement  in  the  faith.  Doubtless, 
a  very  considerable  latitude  may  be  extended  to  the  liturgical  expression 
of  the  faith.  The  Irish  Church  of  to-day  possesses  a  Prayer-book 
differing  in  many  particulars  from  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  Yet 
the  differences,  though  certainly  important,  are  not  such  as  bar  inter- 
communion between  the  two  Churches.  The  American  Church  has 
even  greater  variations  in  its  formularies  of  devotion ;  and  its  articles 
of  religion  have  in  some  important  particulars  been  re-handled  ;  yet 
here  again  the  differences  are  not  such  as  to  prevent  a  very  hearty  inter- 
communion. 

The  Scottish  Church  in  this  respect  stands  in  a  very  peculiar  position. 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  Episcopal  Church  did  not  possess 
what  we  understand  by  prescribed  forms  of  prayer.  The  only  distinc- 
tion at  that  time  between  its  worship  and  that  of  Presbyterian  congre- 
gations was  in  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  singing  of  a  metrical 
Gloria  Patri  after  the  metrical  psalms,  and  in  some  places  in  the  reci- 
tation of  the  Apostles'  Creed.     After  the  Revolution  more  extensive 

*  It  was  on  November  14th,  1783,  that  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury  was  consecrated  the 
6rst  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  Stales  of  America.  Few  of  those 
who  witnessed  the  dignified  ceremonial  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  that  marked  the  cen- 
tenary of  that  event,  so  pregnant  with  great  issues  for  Christianity  in  the  Wesieni 

orld,  were  aware  of  the  courage  required  for  this  act  of  the  three  Scottish  prelates 
the  upper  room  in  Long  Acre  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen. 
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liturgical  forms  were  slowly  adopted,  some  following  in  parts  the 
English  Prayer-book,  some  the  noble  Scottish  Prayer-book  of  1637. 

Again,  an  Office  for  the  Holy  Communion,  printed  by  the  English 
non- jurors  in  17 18,  began  to  have  its  influence  with  their  Scottish 
brethren.  Details  are  impossible  here;  and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that, 
after  some  tentative  experiments  in  liturgical  construction,  in  1764  a 
service  for  the  Holy  Communion  was  printed  ih  Edinburgh,  which, 
though  possessing  no  synodical  authority,  and  subsequently  altered, 
apparently  at  will,  by  different  bishops,  came  in  all  its  main  and 
characteristic  features  to  be  generally  adopted. 

When  the  effort  was  made  in  Parliament  for  a  repeal  of  the  penal 
laws  affecting  Scottish  Episcopalians,  Bishop  Horsley  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  Scottish  Communion  Office;  he  collated  it,  phrase  by 
phrase,  with  the  existing  English  Prayer-book,  with  the  Scottish  Prayer- 
book  of  1637,  and  with  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  The 
collation  was  printed  in  1792  for  the  information  of  his  English  brethren ; 
and  when,  a  few  months  later,  the  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  Scottish 
Church  was  passed,  while  an  acceptance  of  the  English  Thirty-nine 
Articles  was  insisted  on,  complete  liturgical  freedom  was  allowed  the 
Scottish  Church,  always  excepting  that  the  king  and  the  royal  family 
should  be  prayed  for  by  name. 

The  liturgical  beauty  and  other  merits  of  the  noble  Scottish  Com- 
munion Office  have  been  frequently  acknowledged  by  competent 
authorities.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  testimonies  from  many  eminent 
scholars  and  divines ;  but  I  purposely  restrict  myself  to  three,  whose 
sobriety  of  judgment  and  general  moderation  of  view  cannot  be  reason- 
ably questioned. 

Bishop  Horsley*  declared,  **  I  think  the  Scotch  Office  more  conform- 
able to  the  primitive  models,  and  in  my  private  judgment  more  edifying 
than  that  which  we  [in  the  English  Church]  now  use ;  insomuch  that 
were  I  at  liberty  to  follow  my  own  private  judgment,  1  would  myself  use 
the  Scotch  Office  in  preference." 

In  more  recent  times,  another  English  prelate,  not  less  distinguished 
than  Horsley  for  learning  and  intellectual  acumen,  Bishop  Thirlwall, 
writing  in  the  midst  of  the  Eucharistic  controversy  of  1857,  while 
objecting,  as  it  seems  to  me  on  good  grounds,  to  certain  language  in  the 
text  of  the  Scottish  Communion  Office  in  most  common  use  (for  another 
text,  also  in  use,  is  not  open  to  the  same  objection)  as  being  unneces- 
sarily liable  to  an  erroneous  construction,  expresses  his  regret  that  the 
English  Communion  Service  '*  does  not  include  a  more  distinct  and 
explicit  petition  for  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  elements,"  and  adds, 
"  There  are  passages  in  the  Scottish  Office  which,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
add  much  to  its  solemnity,  without  being  liable  to  any  misconstruction 
in  point  of  doctrine.  They  express  that  which  in  the  English  Office  is 
tacitly  implied,  but  is  left  to  be  understood  and,  therefore,  may  easily  be 
overlooked."  And  he  concludes,  after  the  qualification  of  his  approval, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  in  these  words,  **  I  cannot  wonder,  much  less 
regard  it  as  ground  for  censure  or  suspicion,  that  members  of  the  Scotch 


*  *'  Samuel  Horsley  is  quite  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  great  bishop.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  even  said  that  this  title  is  more  due  to  him  than  to  any  prelate  who  preceded 
him  in  that  age." — Abbey's  English  Church  and  its  Bishops^  1700-1800,  vol.  ii.,  p.  263. 
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Episcopal  Church  should  be  warmly  attached  to  their  own  peculiar 
liturgy  ;  and  I  think  it  neither  liberal  nor  reasonable  that  they  should  be 
required  to  surrender  it  as  the  price  of  any  advantage  which  they  might 
derive  from  a  closer  outward  communion  with  the  Church  of  England."* 
The  late  Bishop  of  S.  Andrews  (Charles  Wordsworth)  was  in  entire 
agreement  with  all  the  other  Scottish  bishops  in  the  desire  expressed  in 
1890  for  a  revision  of  certain  expressions  in  the  Office  (as  generally 
used)  which  as  they  stand  find  no  precedent  or  parallel  in  any  ancient 
liturgy,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have,  as  misunderstood,  been 
probably  the  main  cause  that  has  degraded  the  Office  to  its  present 
unworthy  position ;  yet  he  never  varied  from  the  high  sense  of  the 
wonderful  merits  of  our  liturgy,  to  which  he  gave  expression  in  the 
following  words  :  **  Our  Communion  Office  is  the  chief  badge  of  our 
claim  of  independence  [as  a  Church] ,  and  its  admirers  justly  glory  in  it 
as  their  peculiar  treasure,  whose  equal  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in 
the  Christian  world.     Of  this  we  are  so  confident,  from  the  fulness  of 
evidence  in  its  favour,  in  respect  both  of  the  arrangement  of  its  parts* 
and  the  purity,  sublimity,  and  saving  tendency  of  its  doctrine,  that  we 
fear  no  confutation  of  it.*'     For  myself,  I  heartily  concur  in  every  word 
of  the  passage  just  cited,  and  I  concur  no  less  entirely  in  the  words 
uttered  by  the  same  distinguished  prelate  in  his  charge  of  1890,  where 
he  said  that  the  postponement  of  the  amendment  of  the  canon  dealing 
with  this  subject  **  was  rendered  desirable,  if  not  indispensable,  by  the 
attitude  taken  up  by  the  two  extreme  parties,  whom  I  must  venture  to 
call  the  unreasonable  friends  and  the  unreasonable  opponents  of  our 
Scottish  Office.     It  is  to  be  hoped,"  added  Bishop  Wordsworth,  **that 
when  the  time  comes  again  for  dealing  with  the  matter,  more  regard 
will  be  paid  to  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  and  less  to  mere  sentiment, 
indulged  in,  apart  from  any  solid  foundation   either  of  historical  or 
theological  argument." 

The  most  momentous  incident  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Com- 
munion Office  is  its  introduction,  in  1 786,  by  Bishop  Seabury,  into  the 
Church  of  Connecticut,  and  its  subsequent  influence  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  beautiful  and  characteristic  Communion  Office  of  the 
American  Church.  The  revision  of  the  Scottish  form  in  America  may 
not  have  been  in  every  respect  admirable,  but  it  was  not  unworthy  ;  and 
now  everywhere,  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  throughout  the  great 
dominions  of  the  United  States,  a  Eucharistic  service,  distinctly  superior 
from  a  liturgical  point  of  view  to  the  English  form,  is  the  sole  Office  in 
use.  In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  present  position  of 
our  noble  liturgy  ?  It  is  simply  tolerated,  and  the  extension  of  its  use 
narrowly  restricted.  Since  the  year  1863  every  new  congregation  must 
use  the  English  Office,  unless  a  special  desire  for  the  Scottish  rite  is 
expressed  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  congregation.  Again, 
while  provision  is  made  for  the  substitution  of  the  English  for  the 
Scottish  rite,  no  certain  provision  is  made  for  the  substitution  of  the 
Scottish  for  the  English.  And  lastly,  at  every  dignified  function  of  the 
Church,  every  synod,  every  consecration,  every  ordination,  the  use  of 
the  Scottish  rite  is  forbidden.  It  may  be  taken  for  certain  that  this 
state  of  things  cannot  long  continue.     And  I  am  convinced  that  when  a 

*   Charge,  1 857. 
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text  of  the  Scottish  Communion  Office  has  been  synodically  adopted, 
and  not  imposed  upon  any,  but  given  a  place  of  equality  with  the  English 
rite,  there  will  be  nothing  in  our  action  that  ought  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  interfere  with  the  friendly  regards  which  the  Church  of 
England  now  extends  to  us,  as  she  does  to  the  American  and  the  Irish 
Churches,  each  with  her  own  distinctive  formularies  of  devotion. 

Beside  the  restricted  use  of  the  Scottish  Communion  Office,  the 
only  other  variation  from  the  English  Prayer-book  allowed  (though  not 
enjoined)  are  certain  modifications  of  the  Confirmation  Service,  some  of 
which  have  been  almost  necessitated  by  the  circumstances  of  our  Church 
in  Scotland.  A  very  large  proportion  of  our  candidates  are  adults  who 
have  received  their  baptism  in  some  one  of  the  various  Presbyterian 
bodies.  As  such  candidates  have  not  had  godfathers  and  godmothers, 
and  as  no  promises  are  customarily  made  on  their  behalf  at  baptism 
even  by  the  parents,  a  certain  air  of  unreality  has  been  often  felt  in 
putting  the  question  of  the  Confirmation  Service  as  it  stands  in  the 
Prayer-book.  The  bishop  is  accordingly  allowed  (Canon  xli.,  sec.  6) 
to  modify  the  question  and  the  preceding  "  Preface."  He  is  further 
permitted  (with  the  concurrence  of  the  clergyman  presenting  the  candi- 
dates) to  prefix  to  the  prayer,  **  Defend,  O  Lord,*'  etc.,  the  words 
*'iV.,  I  sign  thee  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  I  lay  my  hands  upon 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (Canon  xlii.,  sec.  5).  The  rite  as  thus  administered  has  been 
long  observed  in  various  parts  of  Scotland ;  and  most  persons  who 
have  witnessed  it  have  been  ready  to  acknowledge  the  singularly  impres- 
sive beauty  of  this  act  of  the  separate  **  sealing  "  of  each  individual. 

III. — Relation  of  the  two  Churches  in  regard  to  doctrinal  formularies. 

Though  the  differences  in  our  rites  and  forms  of  worship,  now  described, 
are  permitted  (though  not  enforced),  the  form  of  our  doctrinal  subscrip- 
tion is  now  absolutely  identical  with  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Every  candidate  for  ordination,  and  every  clergyman  before  being 
licensed  to  a  curacy,  instituted  to  a  benefice,  or  consecrated  or  collated 
to  a  bishopric,  is  required  to  give  his  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
and  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the  exact  terms  now 
required  by  law  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  he  makes  no  other 
doctrinal  subscription.  Indeed,  so  carefully  is  the  identity  in  doctrine 
between  the  two  Churches  preserved,  that  the  promise  of  obedience  to 
our  disciplinary  canons  is  (with,  perhaps,  an  excess  of  caution)  safe- 
guarded by  the  express  declaration  that  the  promise  of  obedience  to 
the  code  of  canons  does  not  imply  **  approval  of  everything  therein 
contained,  or  that  may  be  supposed  to  be  inferred  therefrom  "  (Canon  xii. 
sec.  3).  The  only  standard  of  doctrine  which  with  us  can  be  appealed 
to  in  legal  proceedings  is  that  of  the  English  Thirty-nine  Articles  and 
the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while 
the  Irish  and  American  Churches  have  each  doctrinal  standards  of  their 
own,  distinct  from  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Scottish  has 
accepted  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  possesses  no  other. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  apparent  that  the  justly  valued  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  Church  of  England  is  also  possessed  by  the 
Scottish  Church.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  an  evil  day  for  true 
religion  if  in  either  country  there  was  no  standing  place  for  anyone  of 
the  three  schools  of  thought,  which,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  venture  to 
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speak  of  by  their  popular  names  of  •*  High,"  "  Low,"  and  •*  Broad." 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  some  few  who 
take  up  the  position  that  if  certain  rites,  usages,  and  practices  to  which 
they  object,  but  which  are  in  no  way  imposed  upon  themselves,  are 
declared  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  to  be  not  illegal,  a  just 
ground  for  secession  from  the  Church  is  established.  But  as  time  goes 
by,  it  is  being  more  and  more  felt  that  such  unreasonable  action  has 
little  claim  upon  the  sympathy  of  any.  As  long  as  the  world  lasts  there 
will  be  "  cranks  "  both  in  Church  and  State ;  and  neither  England  nor 
Scotland  has  a  monopoly  of  silly  persons.  All  I  maintain  is  that  no 
"  High,"  **  Low,"  or  «*  Broad "  Churchman  who  finds  his  position 
tenable  within  the  Church  of  England  will  find  it  untenable  in  the 
Scottish  Church.  The  doctrinal  formularies  of  the  two  Churches  are 
absolutely  identical,  and  no  form  of  worship,  rite,  or  ceremony,  not 
allowed  by  the  Church  of  England,  is  imposed  upon  anyone  who  takes 
service  in  the  Scottish  Church. 
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The  Rev.  MORRIS  J.  Fuller,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  8.  Mark's, 

Marylebone  Road,  W. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  made  that  magnificent  speech  at  the  jubilee  celebration  of 
the  Colonial  Bishoprics  Fund,  some  two  years  ago,  at  S.  James'  Hall,  he  alladed 
to  himself  as  a  convenient  historical  landmark  in  that  remarkable  movement,  which 
had  worked  so  quietly,  without  any  advertisement  or  excitement,  or  noise,  or 
assembling  on  anniversaries,  or  marching  in  the  streets,  but  which  had  produced  such 
marvellous  results.  He  was  the  only  survival  "  available,"  for  the  only  other 
personality  then  left  was  the  head  of  the  Anglo-Italian  Mission.  *'  An  historical  land- 
mark may  have  its  uses,"  he  said,  '*  for  progress  is  measured  by  time."  Proceeding 
to  enlarge  upon  the  expansion  of  that  world-wide  Anglican  Episcopate  which  had 
surrounded  the  globe  in  so  short  a  time,  and  dwelling  on  the  methods  adopted  with 
characteristic  humour,  he  applied  those  lines  to  it  which  had  been  first  penned  in 
describing  the  beauty  and  silent  development  of  King  Solomon's  temple  : 

"  Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  sprang." 

Taking,  then,  Mr.  Gladstone's  word  "  landmark,"  we  felt  that  it  could  rightly  be 
used  in  more  ways  than  one.  If  it  referred  to  the  past,  it  pointed  also  on  to  the 
future.  We  had  come,  indeed,  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Proud  as  we  were  of 
what  had  been  done,  it  was  clear  that  things  could  not  be  left  as  they  were.  If  before 
the  expansion  of  the  Anglican  Episcopate  there  were  four*  archbishops,  with  this 
world-wide  increase  of  the  diocesan  Episcopate,  many  more  were  surely  needed. 
And  if  there  were  more  archbishops  and  metropolitans  required,  then  provinces  would 
have  to  be  formed,  and  these  in  course  of  time  must  be  organized  into  a  PatriarduUe 
in  its  ultimate  development ;  for  what  is  a  Patriarchate  but  a  metropoUtanate  "  writ 
large"? 

I. —  The  for^vard  m(n^em*nt. — In  speaking  on  canon  law  at  the  Folkestone  Church 

*  At  one  period,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  eight  Metropolitan  archbishops  held  rule  in 
Great  Britam — the  two  of  England,  Canterbury  and  York;  the  four  of  Ireland* 
Armagh,  Dublin,  Tuam,  and  Cashel ;  the  two  of  Scotland,  S.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow. 
The  two  last  were  abolished  on  the  accession  of  William  of  Orange*  Tuam  and 
Cashel  fell  before  Lord  Stanley's  Spoliation  Bill. 
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Congress,  in  connection  with  the  government  of  the  Church,  I  ventured  to  touch  upon 
a  weak  point  in  our  organization,  viz.,  the  paucity  of  Archiepiscopal  centres  in  our 
widespread  Anglican  communion,  in  which  the  metropolitical  jurisdiction  could  freely 
and  potentially  move  ;  and  contrasting  it  with  that  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  point 
the  moral  and  adorn  the  tale.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  our  time  about  the 
increase  of  the  Episcopate,  but  not  of  the  Archiepiscopate.  We  have  vastly  increased 
the  number  of  our  diocesan  bishops,  and  have  added  to  them  many  suffragan  bishops ; 
we  have  also  now  many  colonial  bishops,  with  their  coadjutor  bishops ;  but  the 
number  of  our  Archbishops  remains  the  same.  This  fact  must  be  credited  to  the 
general  ignorance  of  the  canon  law.  We  have  the  same  four—  Canterbury,  York, 
Armagh,  and  Dublin — as  previously.  With  this  marvellous  development  of  the 
Anglican  Episcopate,  the  Archiepiscopate  has  not  merely  not  kept  pace  with  it,  but 
it  has  not  taken  one  single  step  which  it  should  have  done  ^ri  passu. 

This  forward  movement  dates  from  the  Jubilee  commemoration,  necessitating  two 
things:  (i)  The  completion  of  the  canonical  organization  of  the  Church.  (2)  The 
finding  of  a  strong  centre, 

(i)  We  have  to  do  for  England's  colonies  and  dependencies  what  Theodore, 
the  seventh  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  first  who  exercised  the  Patriarchal 
function  here,  did  for  England  itself.  He  divided  the  land  into  parishes, 
#.«.,  into  dioceses  and  provinces.  In  other  words,  he  mapped  out  the  country 
by  the  canonical  organization,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  marked  this  land  for  Christ  in  such  a  way  that 
England  could  never  be  canonically  divided  again,  from  an  ecclesiastical  standpoint, 
either  by  some  intruded  mission  of  a  foreign  bbhop,  without  setting  up  altar  against 
altar,  and  succession  against  succession,  or  by  the  schismatic  '*  plans  "  of  rival  sects. 
This  land  was  once  for  all  dedicated,  not  to  "  blessed  Peter,"  or  as  *'  our  Lady's  Dowry," 
but  to  Christ,  according  to  the  Catholic  form  of  Church  government.  Theodore 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  Gregory's  first  idea  when  he  sent  Augustin,  which  was  that 
there  should  be  two  provinces,  Canterbury,  or  rather  London,  and  York,  each  presided 
over  by  an  archbishop  and  twelve  suffragans.  This  is  the  true  Catholic,  and,  we  believe, 
the  original  idea  of  the  government  of  the  Church — an  archbishop  and  twelve  suffragans, 
Peter  and  the  twelve,  the  apostolate  as  such,  and  the  Episcopal  college.  At  all 
events,  such  was  the  primitive  norm  of  the  Catholic  regimen.  In  this  way  the 
Hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church  developed  itself^not  by  the  introduction  of  any 
new  principle,  but  by  an  inherent  natural  law  of  its  being.  Thus  we  see  the  gradual 
growth  of  that  organization,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  secure  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  As  its  Episcopate  was  held  to  be  one,  intrusted  with  a  single  commission, 
and  exercising  a  single  power,  it  was  essential  that  its  tertitorial  extension  throughout 
the  world  should  be  accompanied  with  such  relation  between  its  parts  as  should 
preserve  the  harmony  of  their  action.  Such  a  relation  among  the  Church's  rulers  led 
to  the  formation  of  what  is  called  the  Hierarchy,  It  was  only  the  expansion  of  those 
organs,  which  are  implied  when  it  is  said  that  the  Church  is  an  organization — ^a 
living  whole.  A  living  organism  naturally  implies  parts.  These  parts  have  to  arrange 
themselves,  and  since  the  unity  of  the  whole  body  was  a  condition  of  their  arrange- 
ment, it  must  needs  unfold  itself  in  some  such  form  as  the  wisdom  of  God  provided, 
and  the  temporal  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  articulated.  So  that  we  see  that,  not  the 
papaUstic,  bat  the  metropolitan  and  patriarchal  systems,  the  same  in  kind,  were  not 
an  afterthought  added  on  to  the  system  of  the  Episcopacy,  but  merely  that  form 
and  arrangement  of  Episcopacy,  which  the  law  of  its  unity  and  the  obligation  of 
acting  in  a  body  made  a  necessary  condition  of  its  growth ;  for  the  Hierarchy^  toe 
repeat ^  wcu  only  an  organized  Episcopacy, 
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This,  of  course,  introduces  the  vexed,  and,  in  some  hands,  the  mysterious  question 
Kii  jurisdiction^  and  by  this  I  mean  "  habitual "  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  "  potential  * 
jurisdiction.  But  the  chief  practical  factor  of  this  is  negative,  and  is  based  on  human 
considerations,  especially  '* coercive"  jurbdiction,  and,  indeed,  ''actual "also,  with  a 
view  to  the  preservation  of  order.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  safeguard  against  the  human 
infirmities  of  ambition,  and  the  greed  of  power  consequent  on  the  exercise  of 
ministerial  powers  conveyed  by  consecration.  So  Bishop  Wordsworth  says,  "  The 
Episcopal  office  is  of  divine  institution,  and  cannot  in  its  spiritual  nature  and 
ministrations  be  affected  by  any  human  laws ;  the  actual  exercise  of  authority  of 
bishops  as  diocesans,  metropolitans,  and  patriarchs,  may  depend  for  its  distribution 
and  apportionment  upon  secular  circumstances,  and  be  subject  to  modification  from 
civil  authority  after  ecclesiastical  consultation.*  And  so  Father  Puller,  in  his  new 
book,  has  expressed  his  belief.  "To  sum  up  this  part  of  our  subject.  By  divine 
right  all  bishops  were  inherently  equal,  but  by  custom  and  ecclesiastical  l^islation 
the  bishops  of  the  metropolitical  Sees  acquired  certain  rights  which  were  delegated 
to  them  by  their  brother  bishops.  Moreover,  among  the  most  important  churches  a 
certain  order  of  precedence  grew  up  which  corresponded  with  the  civil  dignity  of  the 
cities  in  which  those  Churches  existed  ;  especially  the  Churches  which  were  founded  by 
the  apostles  were  treated  with  peculiar  reverence,  "f 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  metropolitan  is  the  person  who,  according  to  the 
code  of  the  Universal  Church,  conveys  jurisdiction  to  the  provincial  bishops,  while  a 
new  metropolitan  derives  his  own  jurisdiction  from  his  comprovincials  jointly,  and  not 
from  any  authority  external  to  the  province.  The  practice  of  the  popes  consecrating 
metropolitans  came  in  by  degrees,  as  part  of  a  settled  policy  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  papal  power ;  but  it  was  unknown  to,  and  never  recognized  by,  the  ancient 
Church  Universal.  The  same  contention  holds  good  as  to  the  PcUlium,  which  was  a 
custom  borrowed  by  the  papal  from  the  imperial  court,  and  it  was  originally  a  gift 
of  the  emperor. 

The  diocesan  system  of  Church  government  naturally  developed  itself  into  the 
metropolitan,  and  that  into  the  patriarchate.  The  metropolitan  bishop  was  the 
natural  centre  of  unity  for  the  bishops  of  the  province.  The  patriarch  became 
likewise  the  centre  for  the  metropolitans  of  the  provinces,  which  corresponded  with 
some  civil  division  (oioiKi|0'(c)  of  the  empire.  But  the  very  fact  that  this  provinda 
system  grew  up  naturally,  and  adapted  itself  to  the  varying  geographical  and 
ethnographical  and  political  circumstances  of  the  different  regions,  of  necessity  resulted 
in  a  want  of  uniformity.  In  some  places  the  ecclesiastical  provinces  would  be  very 
small,  and  in  others  much  larger.  Some,  would  be  co-terminous,  others  not.  The 
bishops  of  such  cities  as  Alexandria,  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem^  (the  Mother 
Church  of  Christendom),  and  presently  Constantinople,  would  exercise  greater  influence 
than  those  of  Thessalonica  and  Corinth.  Then  there  would  be  Churches  with  a  strong 
centralizing  tendency.  In  some  cases  the  limits  of  the  ecclesiastical  province  did  nd 
coincide  with  the  limits  of  the  civil  province.  Geographical  facilities  of  access 
made  themselves  more  felt  than  the  provincial  boundaries  as  laid  down  by  the 
imperial  government,  e.g.^  the  Bishops  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  in  the  province  of 
Syria,  attended  a  Synod  at  Csesarea,  in  Palestine,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 

•  **  Theophilus  Anglicanus,"  pt.  i.,  c.  xii. 

t  "  The  Primitive  Saints  and  the  See  of  Rome,"  p.  18. 

X  The  Church  of  Jerusalem,  not  that  of  Rome,  is  necessarily  the  Mother  Chuicb  of 
the  whole  world.  According  to  Irenxus,  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  is  **  that  Church 
from  which  every  Church  had  its  origin  " :  it  is  **  the  metropolis,  the  mother  city  of  the 
citizens  of  the  new  covenant." — Contra  Omnes  Hareses^  hi.,  xii.,  5. 
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century.  This  especially  applies  to  our  colonies  and  dependencies,  and  the  facilities 
of  locomotion  by  steam  and  otherwise. 

We  plead,  then,  for  the  Catholic  system  of  Church  government,  for  the  metropolitanate 
and  patriarchate,  as  against  the  papalistic  or  centralized  despotism  of  Rome.  We,  as 
Anglicans,  take  our  stand  on  the  first  four  (Ecumenical  Councils,  and  the  primitive 
practice  of  the  first  six  hundred  years  of  Christendom.  Not  only  the  Charch  bat  the 
State  itself  does  so  ;  the  principle  b  embodied  in  Acts  of  Parliament.  We  take  our  stand 
on  the  Nicene  CouDcil,  whose  watchword  was, ''  Let  the  ancient  customs  be  maintained." 
What  ancient  customs?  There  is  only  one  answer — "  Metropolitical  rights."  In  its 
sixth  canon,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  whole  system  of  the  ancient  Church  may  be  discerned. 
We  find  three  distinct  ranks  in  the  Hierarchy  :  (i)  the  great  Patriarchs,  #,^.,  Alexan- 
dria, Rome,  Antioch,  Jerusalem  ;  (2)  the  Metropolitans  ;  (3)  the  Diocesan  Bishops. 
With  this  agree  the  Apostolic  canons  (54),  more  ancient  than  those  of  Nicaea.  In  the 
second  General  Council  (Constantinople)  canons  two  and  three,  on  discipline,  strike 
the  same  keynote  as  to  Church  government,  and  give  the  Archbishop  of  Constan- 
tinople the  second  place  in  the  Hierarchy.  The  8th  canon  of  the  third  Council 
(Ephesus)  is  confirmatory  of  what  we  have  adduced  from  the  Councils  of  Nicaea  and 
Constantinople,  and  bears  direct  testimony  to  the  Patriarchal  and  Episcopal 
government  of  the  Church.  It  points  out  to  us  certain  provinces  which  were 
avroicl^oXai,  f.«.,  independent  Churches,  which  regulated  all  their  own  ecclesiastical 
affairs  under  their  own  primate  or  metropolitan,  without  any  reference  to  the  greater 
patriarchs.  Such  was  Cyprus  in  the  East,  and  in  the  West,  Africa,  and  probably  Britain. 
The  28th  canon  of  the  fourth  Council  (Chalcedon)  has  a  most  important  bearing  on 
our  subject,  for  it  confirms  the  decisions  of  the  holy  Fathers  and  of  the  150  most 
religious  bishops  (3rd  canon,  Constantinople)  respecting  the  prerogatives  of  the  most 
holy  dty  of  Constantinople,  or  New  Rome,  over  the  Metropolitans  of  the  Pontic, 
Asian  and  Thradan  dioceses.  All  these  Councils,  which  the  Anglican  Church 
appeals  to  as  her  standard  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  uphold  that  system  of  Church 
government  for  which  we  plead.  Next  after  the  canons  of  the  (Ecumenical  Church, 
the  ancient  Uturgiis  may  be  ranked,  in  the  testimony  they  bear,  and  in  the  light  they 
shed  on  the  faith  of  the  Church — for  they  are  the  faithful  depositaries  of  the  apostolic 
tradition — which  set  before  us  not  the  papalistic,  but  the  patriarchal  government  of 
the  Church,  and  they  represent  not  the  mind  of  individuals,  but  that  of  the  Universal 
Church.  We  appeal  to  the  legal  evidence  of  the  Liturgies  themselves,  containing 
prayers  only  for  their  respective  diocesan  bishops  and  metropolitans.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  Isidorean  decretals  were  never  accepted  by  the  Eastern  Charch,  nor 
the  Clementine  Romance,  nor  the  Edict  of  Gratian,  nor  the  canon  law  founded  upon 
them.  The  Oriental  Church,  with  its  foar  great  patriarchs,  remains  still,  whilst 
actually  goyemed  by  the  same  regimen  as  was  established  at  Chalcedon— an  unbroken 
witness  from  the  sub-apostolic  age  to  the  present  day  of  the  true  form  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Primitive  Church.  Such  is  the  canonical  organization  of  the  Anglican 
(^urch — in  theory  at  all  events. 

For  thus  the  Anglican  bishops  said  in  their  book,"  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man," 
published  with  the  authority  of  Convocation,  1537 :  **  The  bishops  of  Rome  do 
clean  contrary  to  the  use  and  custom  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  also  do  manifestly 
violate  as  well  the  holy  canons  made  in  the  Church  immediately  after  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  as  also  the  decrees  and  constitutions  made  in  that  behalf,  by  the  holy  Fathers 
of  the  Catholic  Church  assembled  at  the  first  General  0>ttncil,  and  finally  do  trans- 
gress their  own  profession,  made  in  their  creation,  i.^.,  with  regard  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  first  eight  General  Councils." 

17 
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(2)  But  this  canonical  organization  requires  a  stroftg  centre,  ^AHiat  centre  shall  be 
named  ?  Does  not  one  sedts  apostolica  (for,  as  Thomassin  says,  the  seat  of  a  metropo- 
litan  is  a  sedes  apostolica)  rise  spontaneously  to  every  lip  ?  It  is  not  York — ^though 
York  is  anterior  to  Canterbury  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  country; 
it  is  not  even  London,  although  that  See  also  was  before  Canterbury,  and 
likewise  the  seat  of  an  Archiepiscopal-metropolitanate ;  it  is  also  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  British  Empire.  No,  but  Canterbury,  or  Lambeth.  It  is  the  chair  or 
throne  of  Canterbury.  For  the  chair  of  Canterbury  is  the  great  centripetal  force, 
which  makes  it  virtually  the  ''centre  of  unity  "  for  all  the  bishops  of  this  Imperial 
Church  and  nation.  At  all  events  the  Pan- Anglican  Episcopate  has  assembled  three 
times  at  Lambeth,  by  the  invitation  of  the  Primate,  who  is  being  more  and  more 
regarded  as  the  Patriarch  of  Greater  Britain,  whose  "  chair  "  is  the  rall3^ing  point 
of  all  the  Anglican  Churches  throughout  the  world,  thus  emphasizing  the  ancient 
title  conferred  upon  him  by  Council  and  Pope  z&papa  alterius  orbis  ("the  apostolic 
and  patriarch  of  the  other  world,"  1.^.,  of  a  part  of  Christendom  Ijring  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Patriarchate). 

"  The  successor  of  S.  Augustine,"  said  the  late  Bishop  Lightfoot,  "  is  coming  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Patriarch  in  substance,  if  not  in  name,  of  the  Anglican  Churches 
throughout  the  world,  the  proud  title,  papa  alteriux  orbis,  has  a  far  more  real  meanii^ 
now  than  when  it  was  conferred  many  centuries  ago."  * 

And  may  we  not  say  ot  Lambeth,  what  Irenaeus,  in  his  treatise  "  Against  all  Here- 
sies," said  of  old  Rome  ?  For  to  this  CYiVscYk— propter  poienti4frem principcUitaiem — the 
faithful  were  accustomed  to  assemble,  resort  to,  convenire  ad^  from  all  quarters,  for 
their  secular  business  at  the  capital,  bringing  with  them  the  traditions  of  the  faith, 
preserved  from  the  Apostles.     Lambeth  is,  like  Westminster,  London  (practically). 

We  find  the  same  thing  taking  place  in  a  less  accentuated  form  in  the  metropolis  of 
each  province.  Thus  the  famous  Council  of  Antioch  says  (canon  9):  *'  It  is  right  that 
the  bishop  who  presides  in  the  metropolis  receives  also  the  care  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince, became  all  who  hatve  business  resort  to  the  metropolis^  wherefore  it  seemed  good 
that  he  should  enjoy  precedence  in  dignity."  The  reason  given  seems  like  an  echo  of 
the  passage  in  Irenseus.  The  old  Latin  translation  of  the  canon  by  Dionysins 
Exiguus  (or  the  "  Little  "),  recalls  the  Latin  of  the  translator  of  Irenaeus.  Dionysius  says, 
*'  Propter  quod  ad  metropoUm  omnes  undique^  qui  negotia  videntur  habere,  concur- 
rant." 

We  see  the  same  idea  coming  out  more  clearly  after  the  Imperial  court  had  moved 
'to  Constantinople,  or  New  Rome.  S.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  in  his  touching  farewell 
in  the  church  of  S.  Sophia,  delivered  before  the  Fathers  of  the  second  CBcnmenical 
Council,  when  he  was  resigning  the  bishopric  of  Constantinople,  describes  the  imperial 
city  thus  :  '*  The  eye  of  the  world  .  .  .  the  bond  of  union  between  East  and  West, 
to  which  the  extremities  of  the  earth  from  all  quarters  (vavraxoOev  avvrpi-^^u), 
i.e.,  undique  concurrent,  and  from  whence  they  start  afresh  \ap\hTai)  as  from  the 
common  emporium  of  the  faith."  f  The  same  cause  which,  in  381,  gave  the  proud  title 
of  **  the  common  emporium  of  the  faith  "  to  Constantinople,  the  New  Rome,  on  the 
Bosphorus,  operated  with  similar  results  to  old  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  and 
might  be  similarly  described. 

Cannot  we,  then,  apply  the  same  terms  to  the  position  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury at  Lambeth  ?  People  resort  to,  flock  to,  our  metropolis  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Men  of  all  races  and  creeds  come  ihtit  propter  potentiorerfi  principalitaUm,  It  is 
the  emporium  of  the  world — of  the  faith  itself.     The  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of 

*  "  Wolverhampton  Church  Congress  Report,"  p.  I3« 
t  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Oral,  xlii.,  cap.  10. 
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Canterbury  is  confined  to  the  Province  of  Canterbury  ;  *  bat  just  because  he  is  ^ 
consent  of  all  (says  Father  Puller)  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  bishop  on  the  roll  of  the 
Anglican  Episcopate,  therefore  his  influence  extends  throughout  the  whole  Anglican 
Communion.  The  first  act  of  the  Reformation  was  to  transfer  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion from  Rome  to  Canterbury.  In  all  the  crown  colonies  the  letters  patent  make  him 
final  arbiter  in  causes  ecclesiastical.  He  both  summons,  and  naturally  presides  at,  the 
Lambeth  conferences.  He  has  the  chief  share  in  deciding  what  subjects  shall  be  dis- 
cussed there.  His  advice  is  continually  asked  in  regard  to  matters  connected  with 
the  colonial  Churches— in  a  very  true  sense,  the  care  of  all  the  Churches  is  upon  him — 
and  all  this  comes  to  him  simply  because  he  is  first.  No  canon  gives  him  the  influ- 
ence, and  no  pretence  of  supremacy  by  divine  right.  He  wields  this  influence  simply 
because,  in  the  providence  of  God,  he  stands  first  on  the  list.  And  we  may  see  in  him 
a  picture  of  what  in  early  days  took  place  in  regard  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  also, 
in  their  measure,  in  regard  to  the  Bishops  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and 
Constantinople  (or  New  Rome). 

In  looking  out  for  a  strong  centre  for  this  completed  canonical  organisation  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  where  can  we  find  a  better  one  than  the  chair  of  Canterbury,  which 
seems  destined,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  play  a  grand  part  in  the  re-union  of 
Christendom  ?  What  he  has  by  mutual  consent,  we  would  give  him  by  conciliar 
authority. 

II. — Application  of  these  principles  to  the  Church  in  otir  colonies  and  dep-ndencies. 

We  have  so  far  been  stating  first  principles.  Now,  we  proceed  to  apply  them  to  the 
case  before  us — ^the  Anglican  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  Church  in  the  colonies  and 
dependencies.  Our  suggestions  are  very  simple,  which  will  give  us  all  that  is 
required,  viz.,  the  making  of  the  Canterbury  Patriarchate. 

(i)  The  first  and  most  pressing  one  is  to  change  all  our  primates  and  metropolitans 
into  archbishops,  raising  them  to  the  rank  of,  and  giving  them  the  title  of,  Archbishop 
in  oar  various  colonies  and  dependencies.  Of  course,  every  Archbishop  would  be 
required  to  swear  due  allegiance  to  the  metropolitical  chair  of  Canterbury,  which  would 
be  then  the  patriarchal  centre.  Why  this  has  not  been  done  before  may  be  answered 
in  various  ways  ;  but  the  suggestion  is  no  new  one.  There  are  two  tangible  reasons 
for  the  re-adoption  of  the  title  of  archbishop.  In  the  first  place,  talk  and  reason  as 
yoa  will,  you  will  not  get  people  generally  to  see  that  the  metropolitan  of  Calcutta  or 
Sydney  is  on  a  level  with  York  or  Dublin,  unless  he  has  the  same  title.  People  will 
naturally  say,  "Oh,  but  he's  only  a  bishop."  And  in  one  sense  he  is  only  a  bishop  ; 
for  do  we  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  {quA  metropolitan)^  for 
example,  takes,  as  he  ought,  according  to  present  arrangements,  precedence  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  ?  We  know  very  well  that  in  the  colonies  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  between  the  metropolitan  and  his  suffragans ;  that  he  has  very  real  rights 
over  them  ;  that  the  newspapers  always  speak  of  him  by  his  peculiar  title  ;  and  we 
imagine  he  takes  a  very  different  precedence  from  them.  What  we  desire  is  that  the 
rank  freely  given  in  the  colony  may  be  freely  allowed  at  home.  Then,  though  the 
Church  of  England  cannot,  in  these  evil  days,  look  for  more  than  fair  play  as  regards 
other  communions,  at  all  events  she  ought  to  have  that ;  and  it  is  not  fair  with  regard 
to  Rome,  that  while  she  appoints  an  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  we  should  only  have  a 
bishop.    Those  who  are  always  crying  out  against  Roman  encroachments  and  the 

*  There  are  a  few  scattered  colonial  and  missionary  dioceses  which  belong  to  no 
cokmial  province,  and  which  look  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  their  quasi  metro- 
politaii,  but  they  may  be  considered  as  appendages  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury.  Their 
position  is  ahiMniM] ;  but  in  time  they  will  doubtless  get  more  into  line. 
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like,  would  use  their  time  much  more  profitably  if,  instead  of  raising  an  outcry  against 
that  which  Rome  has  already  obtained,  they  would  enable  us  to  obtain  the  same  also. 
Remember,  too,  this,  where  there  is  a  difference  between  metropolitan  and  arclibishop, 
there  the  former  title  is  higher.  If,  then,  you  have  given  the  higher  rank,  why  refuse 
the  lower  ? 

But  in  the  East  an  Archbishop  is  a  title  of  honour  given  to  some  prelates  to  disUn- 
guish  them  from  ordinary  bishops,  but  not  implying  the  existence  of  a  province,  or 
the  possession  of  any  metropolitical  rights.  Many  probably  remember  M^  Curzon's 
account  of  the  astonishment  expressed  by  the  (Ecumenical  Patriarch,  when  presented 
with  letters  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (under  that  title)  without  the  additioD 
of  "  Metropolitan.*'  "  What,'*  he  exclaimed,  *'  a  simple  archbishop  to  have,  as  you 
tell  me  he  has,  authority  over  so  many  prelates,  and  so  vast  a  tract  of  country."  The 
adoption  of  the  other  name  as  well  would  have  prevented  all  mistakes  iu  this  particular. 

(2)  Our  next  suggestion  is,  that  the  American  and  Scotch  Churches  should  submit 
themselves  to  metropolitical  jurisdiction.  What  precedent  have  they  for  an  aggre- 
gation of  autocephalous  bishops,  owing  no  obedience  except  to  a  Synod  ?  None  but 
the  example  of  Russia,  and  that  example  the  invention  of  Peter  the  Great.  The 
Scotch  Church  may,  indeed,  in  some  degree  refer  to  the  pattern  of  the  African  Church, 
where  the  chief  bishop  in  each  province  was  rather  a  Primus  than  an  Archbishop. 
But,  surely,  the  miserable  fate  and  sudden  extinction  of  that  Church,  notwithstanding 
its  most  glorious  saints— Cyprian,  Augustine,  and  Fulgentius — ought  to  make  it  a 
warning  rather  than  a  pattern  for  us.  Since  the  removal  of  the  penal  acts,  the  ecclesi- 
astical independence  of  Scotland  has  been  a  very  sham  affair.  No  one  imagines  that 
the  Episcopal  Synod  would  venture  to  propose  or  to  veto  any  measure  which  was  known 
to  be  disliked  by  or  desired  at  Lambeth.  Much  better  to  lean  on  themselves — to 
nominate  one  see  ?  Why  not  S.  Andrew's  again — unless  Edinburgh  should  seem  a 
more  convenient  metropole?  An  objection  there  might  be,  the  presbyters  of  that 
one  arch-diocese  would  give  a  head  to  the  Scotch  Church.  But,  surely,  while 
the  Episcopal  Synod  hold,  and  very  properly,  a  veto  in  their  own  hands,  the 
objection  is  of  small  consequence.  And  truly,  however  objectionable  is  the  system  of 
translation,  it  is  preferable  to  the  anomalous  condition  of  a  Church  without  a 
Metropolitan.  We  believe  the  Roman  Catholics  have  an  Archbishop  in  Scotland 
with  a  metropolitan  jurisdiction.  We  may  say  in  passing,  although  this  does  not 
enter  into  our  discussion,  that  the  Bishopric  of  London  should  undoubtedly  be  raised 
to  the  Archiepiscopal-Metropolitanate,  as  it  was  in  early  times,  before  the  coming  of 
Augustine ;  and  that  the  Archbishopric  of  Wales  (Llandaff  or  Caerleon)  should  also 
be  revived,  with  several  of  the  coterminous  English  dioceses  amalgamated  with  it — as 
Hereford,  Chester,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  and  others.  Whether  Birmingham,  as 
"capital  of  the  Midlands,"  should  be  formed  into  a  See,  and  become  the 
Archiepiscopal  Centre  of  the  Midlands — a  bold  suggestion  which  has  just  been 
lately  mooted  in  connection  with  the  revival  of  the  Birmingham  Bishopric  Scheme — 
the  writer  is  incompetent  to  discuss.  The  Midlands  once  had  an  Archiepiscopal  See 
for  about  thirty  years — a.d.  790,  Lichfield* — ^but  this  was  absorbed  into  Canterbury : 
so  the  idea  is  not  so  Quixotic  as  it  might  appear  at  first  sight,  especially  when  we 
consider  the  enormous  increase  of  the  population  in  those  populous  parts. 

From  the  present  state  of  things,  it  follows  that  America  and  Scotland  are  governed 
by  bodies  which  are  neither  councils  nor  committees :    which  must  be  without  the 

*  In  or  about  790  {apud  Holinshed)  Adulph,  being  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  at  the 
instance  of  Offa,  King  of  the  Mercians,  he  was  made  Archbishop,  and  had  assigned 
to  his  jurisdiction,  as  sufifragans,  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  Hereford,  Leicester, 
Sidnacester,  Elmham,  and  Dunwich  (or  Norwich). 
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promise  divinely  attached  to  the  former,  or  the  regularity  of  organization  certain  to 
attend  the  latter.  "  I  have  heard/'  said  an  eminent  prelate  once,  ''  of  the  grace  of 
God  promised  to  an  individual :  I  have  heard  also  of  its  being  promised  to  a  council ; 
but  I  never  heard  of  its  being  promised  to  an  episcopal  committee."  In  America 
the  Roman  Githolics  have  Archbishops  with  metropolitan  jurisdiction,  and  one 
Archbishop  has  been  advanced  to  the  Cardinalate  ;  yet  our  American*  sister  has  not 
a  single  Archbishop,  though  the  subject  has  been  mooted  and  favourably  recommended 
more  than  once  at  their  Conventions. 

(3)  Our  last  suggestion  is  that  the  whole  Anglican  communion  should  be  welded 
into  a  world-wide  Canterbury  Patriarchate.  If  a  metropolitan  is  placed  over  a 
province  where  there  are  several  metropolitans,  a  patriarch  by  conciliar  authority  is 
placed  over  them.  Should  our  last  suggestion  become  a  realized  fact,  and  the  primates, 
or  metropolitans,  be  raised  to  the  Archiepiscopal  dignity,  then  a  patriarchal  centre, 
which  is  only  the  metropolitical  writ  large,  must  be  provided,  and  we  have  already 
pointed  it  out  that  this  must  be  the  throne  of  Canterbury — the  cradle  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Christianity — S.  Augustine's  chair, .  from  which  a  hearty  welcome  has  been  thrice 
accorded  to  the  assembled  prelates  at  the  Lambeth  Conferences.  Thus  the  collection 
of  provinces  becomes  the  exarchate  or  diocese  (oioficqfftc)  with  its  technical  meaning. 
Think  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  !  India  and  Ceylon  itself  is  a  province 
with  nine  dioceses,  or  episcopal  sees,  with  seven  independent  dioceses.  Canada  is  a 
province  with  nine  such  dioceses.  The  province  of  Africa  has  ten  dioceses,  and  eight 
independent  ones.  The  province  of  New  South  Wales  alone  has  fourteen  dioceses, 
which  are  united  in  the  General  Synod  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Newfoundland 
is  an  independent  diocese,  with  four  others.  The  province  of  Rupert's  Land  has 
eight  dioceses,  and  there  are  two  dioceses  not  yet  associated  with  provinces.  The 
province  of  New  Zealand  contains  eight  dioceses,  and  one  independent.  The 
province  of  West  Indies  and  South  America  have  eight  dioceses,  and  one  independent. 
AH  these  provinces  should  have,  as  I  said  before,  their  metropolitan  Arch- 
bishops, besides  Scotland  and  the  sister  Church  of  America — all  owing  due  "  canonical 
obedience  to  the  Archbishop  "  (who  should  be  a  patriarch)  and  the  Metropolitical  Church 
of  Canterbury.  But  this  points  to  the  making  of  the  exarchate,  or  great  diocese. 
For  if  the  exarch  of  a  province  be  a  metropolitan,  the  exarch  of  a  'technical  diocese 
must  be  a  patriarch. 

By  the  devolopment  of  the  British  Empire,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has 
•come  to  occupy  virtually  the  position,  if  he  has  not  the  title  (which  he  ought  to  have, 
and  formerly  did  have)  of  Patriarch.  Count  Pratasoff,  ihe  imperial  commissioner  in 
the  Russian  Governing  Synod,  "perceived  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  had  made  a 
kind  of  patriarch  of  our  Archbishop  of  Canterhury"  In  the  West,  our  canonists  tell 
us,  "  the  patriarchs  of  Aquilaeia,  Grado,  or  Venice,  and  in  later  times  those  of  Lisbon 
and  the  Indies  (for  Portugal  and  Spain)  enjoyed  patriarchal  privileges,  as  also  the 
primates  of  Pisa,  Bourges,  and  Canterbury," 

III. — Advantages,  These  considerations  will  have  prepared  us  for  the  practical 
•conclusion  to  which  we  now  come — the  necessity  of  building  up  and  making  a 
distinctive  Anglican  patriarchate,  with  Canterbury  as  a  strong  centre.  The  Anglican 
Church,  which  was  so  enfeebled  and  dishonoured  only  a  century  ago,  now  finds  itself 
the  centre  of  a  world-wide  communion  ;  that  Church  which  seemed  to  have  so  little 
power  of  promise  in  the  advancement  of  God's  Kingdom — a  mere  relic,  though  a 
precious  relic,  of  the  storms  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries — is  now  a 

*  An  American  bishop,  writing  to  the  late  Dr.  Biber,  said,  **  We  in  America  are 
seady  to  do  our  part  The  Primate  (as  Papa)  ought  to  take  the  lead.  We  recognize 
his  patriarchal  dignity  and  influence  fully." 
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factor  which  all  thoughtful  men  have  to  reckon  with  in  their  forecast  of  the  future 
of  Christendom,  and  the  Church  which  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  appeared 
more  utterly  isolated  than  at  any  previous  period  of  her  history,  may  seem  towards 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  have  opportunities  of  usefulness,  and  possibilities 
of  action,  such  as  no  other  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  possesses.  A  hundred 
years  ago,  the  Anglican  Church  seemed  wasting  away  with  sheer  inactivity  and 
timidity :  to-day  its  danger  might  be  less  if  its  ventures  were'  ordered  with  stricter 
restraint,  and  its  movements  marshalled  towards  a  more  distinct  goal  and  a  stronger 
centre. 

Three  Pan- Anglican  Conferences  have  been  a  vivid  representation  of  such  a  contrast ; 
they  set  forth  the  very  remarkable  trust  which  is  at  the  present  day  most  certainly 
committed  to  the  Church  of  England.  Throughout  the  range  of  that  vast  and 
world-wide  communion  which  has  been  thrice  represented  at  Lambeth,  her  influcDce 
at  least,  is  felt.  What  she  is,  what  she  teaches,  what  she  does,  what  her  history,  and 
what  her  credentials  and  claims,  cannot  be  without  weight  in  those  daughter  Churches 
who  thus  look  to  her  with  willing  affection  and  unconstrained  reverence.  Their  life 
may  be  more  free  and  vigorous  than  the  Mother-Church  in  some  respects  ;  but  the 
many  centuries  of  her  history  give  her  a  power  of  influence,  a  place  in  Christendom, 
which  external  changes  cannot  touch,  and  which  she  herself  cannot  forfeit,  if  only  she 
be  loyal  to  revealed  truth,  and  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  handed  down  to  her  by 
the  true  Reformation  settlement.  It  is,  indeed,  a  grand  position,  and  it  has  been 
obtained  without  the  authoritative  assertion  of  any  principle,  which  needs  to  be  recalled,, 
abandoned,  or  disowned,  in  order  that  the  position  of  it  may  be  defensible,  and  its 
acceptance  real  and  thorough. 

The  Anglican  Church  (Ecclesia  Anglicana)  rests  on  an  unbroken  past.  She  makes 
no  claim  which  brings  her  in  collision  either  with  the  facts  of  history,  or  the  teaching 
of  the  purest  ages  of  the  Church.  The  strength  of  an  Apostolic  ministry  and 
canonical  organization  is  hers ;  she  possesses  the  historic  Episcopate  and  historic 
creeds  ;  she  has  the  Book  and  the  Divine  Liturgy ;  she  carries  with  her  mission  and 
jurisdiction,  and  with  these  resources,  these  secrets  of  power,  she  looks  out  over  the 
vast  and  ever  increasing  opportunities  which  all  over  the  world  arc  set  before  her. 
Such  is  the  greatness  and  apparent  uniqueness  of  the  trust  which  is  resting  on  the 
Anglican  Church  to-day. 

But  a  Church  with  this  grand  CEcumenical  position,  at  once  old  and  new.  Catholic 
and  reformed,  contending  earnestly  for  '*  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered,"  and  yet 
open  to  receive  all  the  legitimate  conclusions  of  human  reason ;  protesting  against 
papal  usurpation  and  a  centralized  despotism,  and  yet  refusing  to  be  regarded  as  simply 
and  solely  Protestant;  holding  a  middle  position  between  the  two  extremes  of 
Christendom,  needs  a  strong  centre^  one  of  those  centres  strong  enough,  and  our 
Christian  groupings  wide  enough,  "  which  the  Apostle  designed  for  this  very  function  of 
assigning  work  to  all,  and  stimulating  the  zeal 'of  all,"  and  which  the  Archbishop  so 
eloquently  enforced  before  the  assembled  Anglican  Episcopate  at  the  last  Lambeth 
Conference,* 

The  question  then  arises,  has  not  the  time  come  to  construct  for  this  world-wide 
organization  such  a  strong  centre  as  the  primate  described  ?  With  bishops,  metro- 
politans, and  primates  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world  into  one  place,  from  time  lo 
time,  does  not  the  necessity  of  the  case  require  the  making  and  building  up,  both  in 
name  and  fact,  legally  as  well  as  morally,  and  upon  conciliar  authority,  of  a  patriarchate 
co-extensive  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  a  strong  centre^  for  the  whole  Anglican 

*  Sermon  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  opening  of  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference, July  2nd,  1888. 
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Communion  ?  Some  attempt  must  be  made  to  centralize  the  world-wide  Anglican 
Episcopate,  to  o^anize  the  Hierarchy,  in  order  to  preserve  its  corporate  and  organic 
unity.  There  must  be,  in  short,  federalization  and  centralization,  i.«.,  corporate 
solidarity,  and  this  under  the  patriarchal  sway  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  It  is  the 
Canterbury  Patriarchate  for  which  we  plead. 

{2)  This  would  further  give  us  that  strong  centre  as  a  court  of  fined  appeal  which  is 
required — the  last  arbitrament  for  all  ecclesiastical  litigation,  and  the  trusted  depository 
of  those  Anglican  traditions,  which  should  be  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another  as  a  precious  inheritance  of  the  National  Church.  This,  too,  would  restore 
to  Canterbury  that  former  appellate  jurisdiction  {totius  Ecclesia  AnglUana)  in  all  its 
plenitude,  which  she  once  enjoyed  before  it  was  filched  from  her  by  Rome. 

I  repeat,  the  settlement  of  the  Patriarchate  would  give  us  a  strong  and  central 
court  of  final  appeal,  both  for  home  and  colonial  ecclesiastical  causes.  But  if  the 
archbishop  is  to  assume  the  commanding  position  which  has  been  suggested,  it  is 
necessary  that  his  tribunal  should  be  made  capable  of  its  high  duties.  Appeals  must 
be  made,  as  in  former  days,  to  the  Archbishop's  personal  court,  or  the  Archbishop  in 
council.  At  present  the  primacy  of  the  Metropolitan  of  all  England  is  too  little 
understood,  and  too  vaguely  expressed,  especially  in  the  religious  world  of  Greater 
Britain.  Besides  which,  he  has  the  burden  of  a  diocese  of  his  own,  and  a  great  deal 
of  official  work  outside  it.  How,  then,  can  one  prelate,  however  learned  and  accom- 
plished, thus  unassisted  and  burdened  with  all  these  details,  find  time  and  knowledge 
to  guide  and  direct  the  imperial  destinies  of  a  world-wide  communion  ?  He  should 
be  able  to  summon  to  his  assistance  a  strong  corUinuous  council  of  learned  ecclesiastics 
and  lawyers,  trained  canonists  and  experts,  which  shall  be  of  a  permanent  character, 
and  with  whom  he  can  advise  before  his  decision  (which  shall  be  final  and  definitive) 
shall  be  given.  The  award  of  a  strong  arbitrator  is  eagerly  sought^  and  can  be  made 
legally  binding.  With  power  to  add  to  their  number,  he  could  summon  the  officers 
of  hb  college,  who  correspond  to  the  proto- thrones  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  would 
forma  court  that  would  command  confidence  at  home  and  abroad,  and  be  a  powerful 
instrument  in  preserving  the  unity  of  the  Anglican  Church  round  the  Chair  of 
Canterbury.  Historical    precedents,     ecclesiastical     arrangements,     hierarchical 

necessities,  patriarchal  claims  and  usages,  common  sense  and  right  reason,  and,  above 
all.  Catholic  instincts — all  point  the  same  way. 

(3)  This  leads  me  to  remark  that,  besides  the  great  Anglican  communion  providing 
a  centre  of  gravity  for  this  wide-spread  organization,  the  building  up  of  the 
Patriarchate  may  lead  to  some  practical  results  to  ourselves.  It  may  pave  the  way 
to  a  settlement  of  the  vexed  liturgical  questions^  which,  for  a  generation  at  least,  have 
convulsed  the  Church.  After  all,  it  is  a  question  of  organization  and  not  of 
ritual,  for  the  ritual  follows  the  organization,  not  the  organization  the  ritual.  Let  the 
organization^  I  repeat,  be  first  settled,  and  the  ritual,  or  liturgical  norm,  would 
naturally  shape  itself  in  due  course,  for  the  Metropolitan  Church  is  the  norm  of 
ritual.  The  Council  of  Yenne  (a.d.  517)  ordains  that  the  bishops  of  the  province  are 
bound  to  observe  the  Divine  service  held  by  the  Metropolitan.  That  of  Vannes  (a.  d.  462) 
rules  that  the  order  of  sacred  ceremonies  be  the  same  in  the  whole  province. 

Now  the  liturgies  of  the  Catholic  Church  are,  by  most  writers,  said  to  have  derived 
their  origin  from  four  or  five  fountains.  These  five  liturgical  norms  take  their  origin 
or  source  from  the  apostles,  preserving  the  same  form  of  the  unbloody  sacrifice  as  to 
essentials,  but  sometimes  varying  the  order  of  prayer  or  tenor  of  the  words.  The 
Roman  has  come  from  S.  Peter,  the  Gallican  from  S.  John  (of  Ephesus),  the  Alexan- 
drian from  S.  Mark,  the  Jerusalem  one  from  S.  James,  the  Oriental  from  Thaddeus. 
There  is  also  the  Clementine,  a  precious  relic  of  primitive  antiquity. 
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It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  Dr.  Neale  traces  the  great  liturgical  "  norms  *'  up  to  the 
''  strong  centres  "  of  the  Apostolic  thrones  [jsedes  apostolUa\  and  thus  the  parentage 
of  the  several  liturgies  follows  the  organization  to  which  it  belongs. 

This,  then,  gives  us  the  parentage*  or  genealogical  chart  of  our  present  liturgical 
norm  and  reformed  *'  use  " — Anglican,  Sarum,  Hispano-Gallican,  Mosarabic,  and 
S.  John's  (Ephesus) ;  and  we  belong  to  the  Oriental  family  as  to  divine  service.  But 
this  divine  service  follows  the  organization,  for  we  did  not  originedly  belong  to  the 
Roman  Patriarchate,  but  we  were  for  centuries  an  independent  exarchate,  derived,  in  all 
probability,  from  Gallican  or  Oriental  sources ;  York,  and  the  northern  provinces, 
more  particularly  so. 

Thus  the  ritual  difficulty  becomes  patent  of  solution ;  it  is  a  case  of  solvitur 
mnbul<mdo.  Settle  or  determine  the  organization,  metropolitan  or  patriarchate,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  that  gives  us  the  liturgical  norm  or  "  coarse,"  and  thus  we  come 
back  once  more  to  the  metropolitical  jurisdiction,  for  *'  the  See  of  a  Metropolitan  is,'" 
according  to  Thomassin,  "  an  Apostolical  See." 

(4)  The  making  of  the  Canterbury  Patriarchate  would  at  oncedetermine  the  autkoriiy 
of  supervision  which  the  See  of  Canterbury  should  have  over  the  Colonial  metro- 
politans. They  would  all  have  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Canterbury, 
not  a  suifragan^s,  of  course,  as  the  diocesan  bishops  to  them.  The  terms  of 
the  Act  by  which  Calcutta  was  made  a  metropolitan,  and  those  of  the  patent 
which  conferred  the  same  dignity  on  Capetown,  are,  perhaps,  not  quite  the  same, 
and,  perhaps,  are  a  little  vague — the  Act  seeming  to  give  more  to  Canterbury 
than  the  patent  does — but  a  Patriarchate  would  settle  all  that.  There  is  nothing 
contrary  to  the  canons  or  Catholic  practice,  at  least  in  an  appeal  from  Cape- 
town or  Sydney  to  Canterbury.  Regard  the  latter  as  primate  of  these  sees,  and  she 
would  then  bear  the  same  relation  to  them  as  Bourges  did  to  Bordeaux  and  Tours  ; 
Toledo  to  Seville  and  Tarragona,  and  the  like.  The  theory  is  right  in  itself,  and  the 
only  possible  objection  is  the  distance.  But  with  the  increased  facilities  of  locomotion 
distance  is  being  annihilated,  and  there  is  the  telegraph  ;  besides  which  it  is  certain 
that  only  the  most  important  cases  would  be  referred  to  the  central  See  of  the 
Anglican  Communion,  just  as  only  the  most  important  civil  appeals  are  brought  to 
the  Privy  Council  from  the  colonies.  There  is  no  objection  to  Canterbury  being  the 
primate  of  primates.  Even  if  we  get  a  Patriarch  once  more,  it  is  no  more  than 
Canterbury  really  is,  if  not  in  name,  at  all  events  in  deed — *'  Totius  ecclesiae  Angli- 
canae  Primas,  orbis  Britannic!  Pontifex,"  which  fact  should  be  acclaimed  at  the 
next  Lambeth  Conference. 

(IV.)  Objections. — It  has  been  objected  that  this  jurisdiction,  which  is  the  metropolitan 
writ  large,  and,  in  short,  the  foundation  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  of  the  undivided 
Church,  is  simply  the  "  one  man  system,"  and  means  the  papacy,  as  such,  with  some 
of  its  worst  features,  only  a  papacy  established  at  Lambeth  instead  of  Rome.  But 
this  argument  would  equally  well  apply  to  every  metropolitan  in  Christendom,  and  to 


*  **  We  are  certain  that  the  British  Church  in  the  fourth  century  was  ruled  by 
bishops,  who  attended  the  Councils  of  Aries,  Nice,  Sardica,  and  Rimini.  Could  we 
hold  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  quarter  whence  these  prelates  or  their  predecessors 
originally  derived  their  orders,  we  mieht  form  some  conjecture  on  the  matter  of  the 
primitive  British  liturgy." — "  Palmers  Origines  Liturgicae,"  vol.  i.,  176.  Again, 
'*  there  are  much  more  ancient  accounts  of  the  Apostolical  succession  of  orders  in 
Gaul  than  in  Biitain.  I  do  not  see  anything,  therefore,  to  oppose  the  idea  that  the 
British  bishops  were  first  ordained  in  paul ;  and,  if  so,  they  probably  received  the 
Gallican  liturgy,  which,  being  different  from  the  Roman,  and  the  Irish  after  Patrick 
(the  time  oQt  would  exactly  meet  the  few  notices  which  antiquity  supplies,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  liturgy  used  in  Britain."  {/bit,  181). 
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th€  four  great  patriarchs  of  the  East ;  and  as  they  represent,  mt  the  papacy— for, 
iodeed,  they  with  one  consent  protest  against  it — but  the  metropolitan  or  patriarchal 
jurisdiction,  it  may  be  dismissed. 

(2)  We  have  been  reminded  that  jurisdiction  was  originally  given  by  Christ  to  the 
whole  College  of  Apostles,  and  not  to  one  only.  This  is  true.  We  believe  with  S. 
Cyprian  that  "  the  Episcopate  is  one,  of  which  every  individual  (bishop)  partakes, 
holding  it  entire."  And,  again,  elsewhere,  "  from  Christ  there  is  one  Church,  divided 
throughout  the  world  into  many  members,  and  one  Episcopate,  diffused  by  the 
concordant  numerosity  of  many  bishops."  Thus  the  Episcopate  is  single  and 
indivisible,  but  held  in  equal  truth  and  fulness  by  many.  All  alike  hold  under  the 
fnromise  made  to  Peter.  But  the  Apostles  scattered  all  over  the  world  settled 
themselves  in  *'  strong  centres,'*  chiefly  the  metropoles  of  various  countries,  and 
ioonded  apostolic  thrones  {^stdes  apostolica)  no  doubt  divinely  guided.  These  sedes 
apostolica  were  the  centres  of  metropolitan  jurisdiction,  and  the  conciliar  authority  of 
the  early  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  confirmed  this  apostolical  arrangement.  This 
is  one  reason  why  the  most  important  and  eminent  prerc^tive  of  ordination  was 
given  to  metropolitans. 

"  It  was,"  says  the  eminent  canonist  Thomassin,  "  because  they  were  more  par- 
ticularly the  successors  of  the  apostles  than  the  other  bishops,  as  being  the  inheritors 
of  the  Apostolical  Sees.  Thus  the  See  or  Seat  of  the  Metropolitan  was  still  called 
the  Apostolic  See  i^sedes  apostolica),  and  its  occupant  '  Apostolicus.'  All  bishops  are 
equal,  but  some  are  more  particularly  the  successors  of  the  Apostles.'* 

(3)  Another  objection  we  must  notice.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  proposal  is  to 
create  four  orders  instead  of  three.  This  is  not  the  case,  for  the  *'  protesters"  confuse 
orders  and  jurisdiction.  As  our  Ordinal  says,  *'  there  have  been  three  orders  of 
ministers  in  Christ's  Church,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons."  Our  contention  touching 
metropolitans  has  to  do,  not  with  **  orders,"  but  jurisdiction,  *'  We  have  long  been 
convinced,"  writes  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  *'that  the  modern  Roman  Church  has 
unduly  magnified  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and  has  endeavoured  to  clothe  it  with 
«  degree  of  mystery  and  terror  which  it  does  not  possess—  the  assumption  of  the 
modern  claims  with  regard  to  jurisdiction  are  groundless."    Bishops  are  all  equal 

Jure  divinOf  hut  not  jure  humano.  Hence,  the  diocesan  bishops  have  to  take  the 
''oath  of  allegiance"  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province.  Even  the  pope  with  all 
his  claims  is  only  a  bishop  as  to  Order,  Metropolitans  trace  the  origin  of  their 
jurisdiction  to  the  apostolic  thrones — an  arrangement  not  only  made,  but  confirmed 
again  and  again,  by  conciliar  authority  during  the  old  primitive  and  really  Catholic 
ages  our  Church  and  realm  appeal  to  alike — the  first  five  hundred  years  after 
Christ. 

(4)  Again,  it  is  said  that  patriarchates  are  the  outcome  of  the  synodical  arrange- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  for  Canterbury  to  set 
up  for  itself.  This  is  true.  But  unhappily  the  Catholic  Church,  being  now  divided, 
cannot  act  together  in  the  matter.  At  the  Vatican  Council  only  one  patriarchate 
was  represented.  The  four  great  Eastern  patriarchs  refused  to  attend,  and  the 
Anglican  Church  was  not  even  invited.  But  circumstances  alter  cases,  and  each 
portion  of  the  Catholic  Church  must  do  the  best  it  can  for  itself  under  the  special 
conditions.  A  national  synod  of  the  English  Church,  and  those  Churches  in 
communion  with  her — in  other  words  a  Pan-Anglican  Conference — grouped  round 
the  chair  of  Canterbury  could  very  well  settle  this  point.  Such  a  body  might  not 
pretend  to  infallibility,  but  the  united  voices,  say  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops, 
as  at  the  last  Lambeth  Conference,  ought  to  have  no  small  weight.  It  would  be 
entitled  to  as  much  respect,  in  point  of  numbers,  as  such  councils  as  those  of  TruIIo 
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and  of  Sardica,  and  Trent,  and  Bethlehem.  It  might  forward  to  the  other  partriarchs 
what  had  been  arranged  in  Synod. 

(5)  A  last  objection  is  that  the  patriarchate  was  originally  coterminous;  that  is,  it 
was  geographically  and  territorially  connected  and  homogeneous,  in  the  former 
divisions  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  is  not  quite  true»  There  were  disjointed 
portions  of  a  province,  just  as  there  are  outlying  parts  of  a  diocese  or  parish.  Besides, 
a  province  may  be  ethnograpkically  one  and  homogeneous,  and  we  are  pleading  for 
a  Canterbury  patriarchate  for  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  English-speaking 
communities.  It  is  the  day  of  railways,  steamships,  improved  navigation,  and  we 
are  especially  a  maritime  nation  par  excellence.  Distance  is  annihilated,  and  there 
is  the  telegraph.  It  took  months  to  reach  Rome  in  former  days,  now  it  only 
takes  hours.  What  we  may  call  the  provincial  system  grew  up  naturally,  and 
adapted  itself  to  the  various  geographical,  ethnographical,  and  political  circum- 
stances of  the  different  regions,  and  this  would  necessarily  result  in  a  great  want  of 
uniformity  even  then.  What  we  bold  our  brief  for  is  a  patriarchate  which  shall  be 
ethn(^raphically  and  politically  (to  a  certain  extent)  and  racially  one  and 
homogeneous,  if  world-wide. 

Conclusion  from  above  arguments. — It  is  high  time  that  the  Anglican  Church 
should  be  allowed  to  work  out  her  own  pure  and  primitive  principles,  and  fully 
develop  her  own  system  by  canonical  organization  in  her  own  colonies ;  also  that 
the  patriarch  of  Canterbury  should  take  his  proper  primatial  position  among  liis 
brother  patriarchs.  We  may  learn  a  lesson  from  Rome*s  action,  even  in  our  depend- 
encies and  possessions.    Feu  est  ab  hoste  dqceri. 

I  mentioned  at  the  last  Church  Congress  that  there  were  many  Roman  Catholic 
archbishops  in  our  various  colonies,  but  I  did  not  then  know  their  exact  number. 
By  the  "  Roman  Catholic  Directory  "  for  1892, 1  find,  as  against  our  four  archbishops, 
the  Roman  Church  has  in  the  British  Empire  twenty-eight  archbisHops,  presiding  over 
ninety-seven  Episcopal  sees,  besides  which  there  are  twenty-three  vicariates-apostolic, 
and  ten  prefectures-apostolic  :  such  is  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  their  Hierarchy. 
Omitting  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  in  the  United  States,  where  there  are  twelve, 
on  purely  British  territory  we  are  confronted  with  a  serried  Hierarchy,  dominated  by 
/7««r/y-«;^/4^  archbishops. *  These  are  territorially  distributed  thus: — England  and 
Wales,  one  (who  is  also  a  cardinal) ;  Scotland,  two ;  Ireland,  four  (one  a  cardinal); 
Asia,  seven  ;  America,  eight ;  Australia,  five  (one  a  cardinal)  ;  New  2^aland,  one ; 
total,  twenty-eight.  What  may  be  their  strength  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  is 
nothing  ad  rem.  But  we  venture  to  draw  attention  to  two  points:  (i.)  We  [far 
excellence)  profess  to  appeal  to  the  Primitive  Church  and  "ancient  customs  "at  a 
time  when  the  metropolitical  jurisdiction  was  in  full  swing  and  world-wide,  and  yet 
we  have  only  four  archbishops  for  the  whole  Anglican  Communion  spread  throughout 
the  world.  I  would  therefore  ask,  is  this  the  old  Catholic  organization  in  its  plenitude  ? 
(ii.)  The  Roman  Church  has  exalted  the  Papacy  over  the  Archiepiscopate,  and  at 
its  expense  (such  at  least  is  the  avowed  object,  witness  the  pallium)^  yet  she  is  so 
astute,  that  understanding,  as  she  does,  canon  law,  and  thereby  the  power  and 
authority  of  archbishops  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  she  has  placed  them 

*  The  names  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archiepiscopal  sees  in  the  colonial  possessions 
are  as  follows  : — Asia — Agra,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Pondicherr)',  Verapoly, 
Colombo,  Cyprus  and  Goa  (Patriarchate)  ;  ^///^r/Va— Quebec,  Halifax,  Kington, 
Toronto,  Boniface,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Trinidad  :  Australia — Sydney,  Adelaide, 
Brisbane,  Tasmania,  Melbourne ;  Neiv  Zealand — Wellington.  Besides  the 
residential  (125)  Archiepiscopal  and  Episcopal  sees  on  British  territory,  nineteen  of 
the  twenty-three  vicariates-apostolic  are  held  or  administered  by  bishops  of  titular 
sees. 
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everywhere,  knowing  full  well  their  essential  value,  as  well  as  necessity,  in  such 
ecclesiastical  government. 

We  have  the  best  authority  for  stating  that  the  late  eminent  theologian,  Dr.  Dollinger, 
said  that  '*the  Anglican  Communion  should  organize  as  a  Patriarchate,"  and  I  venture 
to  express  a  hope  that  this  will  be  canonical ly  arranged  at  the  next  and  fourth  Lam- 
beth Conference  in  1896-7,  the  thirteen  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  become  a  fait  accompli. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Canterbury  patriarchate  [urbi  et  orbi)  would  be  a 
most  arresting  fact  for  the  Catholic  Church,  for  it  will  do  more  to  promote  that 
visible  unity  of  Christendom — which  is  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many — than  any  one 
thing.  As  patriarch,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  will  be  able  to  treat  vrith  his 
brother  patriarchs  {par  inter  peaces)  on  terms  of  equality,  and  will  be  in  a  position  to 
mediate,  not  only  between  Rome  and  the  Protestant  sects,  but  between  the  Roman 
and  the  great  patriarchs  of  the  East.  He,  better  than  anyone  else,  can  hold  out  an 
eirenicon  to  a  distracted  Christianity. 

If  ever  a  divided  Christendom  should  become  united  (writes  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Roman  Church,  De  Maistre),  it  will  be  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  which  holds  a  middle  position  between  Rome  and  the  Protestant 
sects,  *'  for  the  English  good  sense  has  preserved  the  Hierarchy,"  and  by  the  Hierarchy 
we  mean  an  Episcopate,  organized  on  the  conciliar  lines  of  Catholic  antiquity,  in  all 
its  plenitude. 

The  Church  can  be  united  under  Christ's  Headship,  and  under  His  only.  He  has 
not  chosen  to  appoint  one  great  ecclesiastical  monarch  as  His  vicar  to  represent  His 
headship  over  the  Church — some  papa  universalis.  The  patriarchal  form  of  Church 
government  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church.  The 
papacy  does.  Each  bishop  is  Christ's  vicar  for  the  diocese  over  which  he  presides ; 
each  metropolitan  or  patriarch  is  His  vicar  for  the  province,  or  congeries  of  provinces, 
over  which  he  may  preside.  But  for  the  Church  Universal,  the  Invisible  Head 
appoints  an  invisible  Vicar,  whose  principal  instrument  in  the  external  government 
to  the  Church  is  the  collective  Episcopate  ;  therefore,  the  one  way  which  will  really 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  visible  unity  is  a  more  complete  subjection  of  the  bishops 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  that  ancient  form  of  Church  government  which  obtained 
anterior  to  the  division  of  east  and  west — when  an  (Ecumenical  Synod  could  say  **  it 
seemeth  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,"  "  let  the  ancient  customs  remain."  We 
ought  to  pray  for  a  great  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  whole  of  the 
Episcopate,  east  and  west,  that  so  in  all  parts  of  the  Church  the  rust  of  party  spirit, 
and  prejudice  and  ignorance,  and  worldliness  and  ambition,  may  be  purged  away, 
and  by  the  mysterious  unifying  power  of  the  Blessed  Spirit — this  invisible  Vicar* — 
those  who  have  long  been  sundered  may  be  knit  together,  and  all  obstacles  to 
visible  and  organic  unity  be  removed,  and  the  attraction  of  love  may  bind  in  one, 
and  the  universal  Episcopate  may  look  up  to  Christ  (its  invisible  Head)  in  faith 
and  con6dence,  and  from  Him  receive  their  impulse  and  direction,  their  form  and 
organism.  Then  the  temporal  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Pentecost  will  become 
an  accomplished  and  realized  fact.  May  the  Lord  hasten  this  in  His  own  good  time, 
and  bring  about  that  visible  and  organic  unity  (if  agreeable  to  His  will)  which  is  so 
much  desiderated. 

*  TertuUian  {De  Fngscript.  Heeret,^  cap.  xxviii.)  and  S.  Jerome  {Horn.,  xxii.)  both 
call  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  S.  Jerome  says,  "  When  the  Lord  Jesus 
came  and  sent  the  Holy  Ghost,  His  Vicar  {Vicarium  suum),  every  valley  was 
exalted." 
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Stratford-on-Avon. 

When  I  accepted  your  lordship's  kind  invitation  to  speak  at  this  Congress,  I  did  not 
realize  the  difficulty  of  my  position.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  find  myself 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  a  limited  liability  company,  limited  to  a  speech  of  fifteen 
minutes  (so  much  the  better  for  my  audience),  under  the  penetrating  eye  of  my 
Diocesan,  within  measurable  distance  of  a  tinkling  hand-bell  and  a  formidable- 
looking  hour-glass.  I  confess  to  having  had  my  misgivings,  especially  when  I  found 
myself  sandwiched  between  two  bishops,  one  of  whom  is  the  most  eloquent  speaker 
of  the  day.  However,  a  man  who  with  tolerable  success  has  fought  the  battle  of 
life,  does  not  see  his  way  towards  its  close  to  run  away  and  show  the  white  feather. 

It  may  be  that  I  have  been  called  upon  to  speak  as  one  of  the  oldest  colonists 
resident  in  England,  as  one  who  has  seen  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  Australia, 
almost  from  its  embryo  to  its  maturity ;  no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  reason,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  do  justice  to  my  subject. 

I  will  not  refer  to  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  designated  for  so  many  years  as 
Botany  Bay,  and  known  by  those  who  do  know,  as  the  largest  and  most  successful 
reformatory  in  the  world.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  at  any  length  to  the  colonial 
chaplains,  who  for  so  nuiny  years  ministered  to  the  religious  wants  of  the  colonists, 
men  who  have  left  their  ''footprints  in  the  sands  of  time"  ;  chief  amongst  them  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  from  1794  to  1858,  grandfather  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Bathurst, 
and  the  Rev.  William  Cowper,  subsequently  archdeacon,  and  father  of  the  present 
venerable  Dean  of  Sydney.  I  will  commence  in  1825,  when  there  were  ten  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England,  including  Archdeacon  Scott,  under  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  of  the  diocese  of  Calcutta,  six  thousand  miles  away,  but  the  only  diocese 
of  our  Church  then  established  in  the  East,  the  lamented  Dr.  R^inald  Heber  being 
at  that  time  bishop. 

In  1829  Archdeacon  Broughton  arrived  from  England,  and  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
revisiting  this  country  was  consecrated  first  bishop  of  Sydney,  by  Archbishop  Rowley, 
in  1836.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Bishop  Broughton,  and  revere  his  memory.  He 
married  me,  in  1842,  to  my  excellent  wife.  He  was  beloved  by  his  clergy  and  the 
laity,  and  laboured  successfully  in  his  extensive  diocese.  Unable  to  ride,  which  ^ras 
a  misfortune  owing  to  an  accident  from  a  cricket  ball  in  his  youth,  causing  him  to  be 
lame  for  life,  he  made  long  journeys  on  wheels,  when  roads  were  rough  and  rivers 
occasionally  impassable.  I  remember  meeting  his  lordship  at  a  large  homestead, 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Sydney.  The  following  day  was  Sunday,  and 
there  was  a  large  congregation.  The  Bishop  took  for  his  text  2  Cor.  xi.  2S, 
**  Beside  those  things  that  are  without,  that  which  cometh  upon  me  daily, 
the  care  of  all  the  churches."  You  may  credit  me  with  a  good  memory,  bat 
the  sermon  impressed  me.  Revisiting  England  in  1853,  this  good  bishc^  caught  a 
fever,  and  died  at  Canterbury,  where  he  had  been  born  and  educated,  and  was  bnxied 
in  the  Cathedral,  close  to  his  old  friend  and  school-fellow.  Sir  George  Gipps,  the 
excellent  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  during  many  years  of  Dr.  Broughton's 
episcopacy.  No  man  went  down  to  his  grave,  full  of  years  and  honours,  more  univer- 
sally respected  by  all  sects  and  classes  in  the  colony. 

It  may  be  considered  invidious  to  make  a  selection  of  the  names  of  those  bishops 
wlio  are  entitled  to  a  similar  praise,  but  I  may  tide  over  the  difficulty  by  broadly 
stating  that  their  selection  has  scarcely  ever  been  challenged  as  injudicious,  and  has 
been  almost  invariably  made  from  England.  There  was  a  vacant  See  a  short 
time  ago  in  New  Zealand,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  nominate  a  local  clcrg)'man. 
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but  the  Synod  voted  by  a  large  majority  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Nobody  who  has  not  spent  years  in  our  colonies  can  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
labours  of  a  colonial  bishop,  and  more  especially  in  the  days  before  railways.  In 
making  the  circuit  of  their  diocese  they  have  to  rough  it  considerably — rough  roads, 
rough  fare,  rough  conveyances,  rough  horses,  and  occasionally  rough  company  ;  as  a 
rule  they  are  harder  worked  than  their  clergy.  I  must  be  permitted  to  mention  three 
or  four  bishops,  whose  names  have  become  historical  in  both  hemispheres.  Selwyn, 
first  bishop  of  New  S^aland,  consecrated  in  1841,  arrived  in  Sydney,  April,  1S42.  Well 
do  I  remember  the  pleasure  which  I  experienced  at  the  sight  of  his  stalwart  figure  pacing 
down  the  main  street  of  Sydney,  a  figure  well  known  to  me  as  an  Eton  boy,  when  he 
was  private  tutor  to  Mr.  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  Powis  ;  and  well  can  I  remember  his 
first  sermon  preached  in  S.  James*  Church,  Sydney,  when  he  described  the  beauties  of 
Sydney  Harbour,  as  seen  from  his  bed-room  window  in  Bishop  Broughton*s  house. 
His  text  was,  '*So  He  bringeth  them  unto  the  haven  where  they  would  be.*'  He  was 
a  great  bishop  of  New  Zealand  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  have  heard  him  desig- 
nated the  29th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  No  one  did  so  much  to  reconcile 
the  Maoris  to  English  rule ;  they  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  and  gave  as  their 
reason,  "  he  never  told  them  a  lie."  The  Bishop  on  one  occasion  figured  as  a  member 
of  the  Church  Militant  by  thrashing  a  surly  Charon  of  a  puntman,  who  was  grossly 
impertinent,  and  refused  to  ferry  him  over  a  river.  Two  clerical  dignitaries  on  one  occa- 
sion were  on  board  a  small  coaster  on  a  lee  shore  in  a  gale  of  wind  off  that  stormy  coast. 
The  captain  was  asked  if  there  was  any  danger.  '*  Danger/'  said  the  rough  skipper, 
*'  why  if  this  wind  only  stands,  in  another  hour  or  two  we  shall  all  be  in  heaven." 
"  God  forbid  !"  was  the  involuntary  exclamation. 

When  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  a  passenger  to  New  Zealand  in  the  Rhutihim 
in  1867,  took  the  news  out  to  that  colony  of  the  bishop's  translation  to  the 
See  of  Lidifield,  it  was  at  first  discredited,  and  when  confirmed,  there  was 
one  universal  feeling  of  sorrow  and  regret.  Poor  Lord  Lyttelton !  we  were 
fellow  passengers  from  Panama  to  New  Zealand  in  1867.  It  was  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  sail  with  such  a  man.  We  had  been  at  school  and  college  together.  When, 
at  his  request,  I  called  him  at  early  morn  to  gaze  upon  the  first  sight  of  land,  on 
nearing  New  Zealand,  he  exclaimed,  "  The  dream  of  my  life  has  been  now  realized." 
He  had  been  instrumental,  in  concert  with  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in 
forming  the  Canterbury  Association.  The  settlement  of  Canterbury  and  the  See  of 
Christchurch  were  the  outcome  of  this  movement,  largely  assisted  and  supported  by 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

Dr.  William  Tyrrell,  first  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  stands  second  on  my  list.  Quitting 
the  comfortable  vicarage  of  Beaulieu,  in  Hampshire,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  in 
1847.  He  had  rowed  in  the  Johnian  boat  at  Cambridge  with  Bishop  Selwyn,  and  they 
took  a  most  successful  and  interesting  voyage,  in  1851,  in  the  Border  Mtdd^  among 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  Bishop  Selwyn  navigating  the  schooner,  and  bringing  some 
native  youths  from  the  islands  to  be  religiously  instructed  in  New  Zealand.  Bishop 
Tyrrell  was  a  splendid  rider,  and  rode  great  distances  through  his  extensive  diocese, 
the  settlers  and  squatters  willingly  mounting  him.  He  died  in  1879,  aged  72,  after  an 
episcopate  of  thirty  years,  during  which  he  never  visited  Europe.  He  bequeathed  to 
his  diocese  a  large  landed  property,  valued  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  at  the 
date  of  his  death.  I  must  mention  Dr.  Perry,  first  Bishop  of  Melbourne,  senior 
wrangler  and  Smith's  prizeman  ;  he  was  consecrated  in  1847,  and  landed  at  Mel- 
bourne in  January,  1848,  to  find  only  three  clergymen  in  his  diocese,  with  the  hercu- 
lean task  of  oi^uizing  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria ;  bat  he  did 
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it,  and  did  it  well ;  displaying  great  tact,  courage,  and  ability  during  twenty -seven 
years,  when  the  continued  strain  affected  his  health,  and  caused  his  resignation.  His 
memory  is  revered  in  Melbourne  and  throi^hout  Australia. 

Bishop  Patteson,  after  assisting  Bishop  Selwyn  five  years  in  his  missionaiy 
work  among  the  Solomon  and  other  islands,  was  consecrated  in  i860  as 
the  first  Bishop  of  Melanesia.  During  eleven  years  this  good  Christian 
man  laboured  successfully  as  a  missionary  bishop  among  the  islands,  when, 
in  September,  1871,  he  died  the  death  of  a  martyr,  being  cruelly  mordered 
by  the  natives  at  Nukapu,  one  of  the  Santa  Cruz  group.  The  cause  of 
this  murder  may  be  probably  traced  to  the  ill-feeling  engendered  by  the  Poly- 
nesian labour  traffic,  to  which  the  bishop  was  violently  opposed ;  a  labour  vessel 
having  left  the  island  a  short  time  previous  to  the  murder.  This  Polynesian  trafi&c 
has  been  recently  renewed  in  Queensland,  but,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  under  entirely 
new  and  very  stringent  regulations,  sanctioned  by  imperial  legislation. 

My  last  bishop,  is  the  present  Bishop  of  Brisbane  (Dr.  Thomhill  Webber),  consecrated 
in  1885.  He  is  my  colonial dSoctsaxiy  and  I  know  well  his  very  laborious  and  saccessful 
work  during  the  last  eight  years.  He  requires  no  praise  from  me  or  from  anyone  else. 
During  the  last  few  days  he  has  arrived  in  England,  I  believe,  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  under  the  notice  of  a  generous  public  the  wants  of  his  extensive  diocese, 
caused  by  two  disastrous  floods  at  the  commencement  of  this  year  in  Southern 
Queensland,  a  severe  drought  in  Western  Queensland,  and  a  financial  crisis  prodoced 
by  a  system  of  over-banking,  which  has,  unfortunately,  led  up  to  ruinous  speculation. 
I  could  mention  the  names  of  many  other  bishops  who  have  fulfilled  their  sacred  calling 
with  patience,  assiduity,  and  success,  but  the  hour-glass  warns  me  that  I  must  bring 
my  remarks  to  a  close. 

I  have  mentioned  that  in  1825  there  were  only  ten  cJergymen  of  our  Church  in 
Australia.  In  1892  there  were  twenty-two  bishops  and  1,050  clerg3rmen  in  Australia 
and  her  dependencies.  This  surprising  development  is  largely  owing  to  the  poif erfol 
exertion  of  that  venerable  society,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  the  English  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  has 
translated  the  Bible  and  New  Testament  into  290  languages  and  dialects. 

Another  reason  for  this  enormous  increase  may  be  traced  to  the  widespread  feeling 
of  religious  charity  and  benevolence  which  pervades  many  classes  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  including  ladies,  one  of  whom  endowed  two  sees — the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Adelaide.  And  last,  though  not  least,  it  is  owing  to  the  generous  support  erf 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  resident  in  Australia, 

I  have  refrained  from  making  any  allusion  to  my  long  colonial  experience.  I  have 
not  bored  you  with  my  reminiscences,  but  I  will  mention  that  during  the  fiist 
eighteen  months  of  our  married  life  in  the  Bush  no  clergyman  visited  us,  that  the 
nearest  brother  magistrate  lived  one  hundred  miles  off,  and  that  the  duties  of  borying, 
marrying,  and  baptizing,  were  performed  by  me.  Thanks  entirely  to  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  a  clergyman  (Mr.  Gregor)  at  length  paid  us  a  visit,  and 
christened  one  of  our  children.  He  was  murdered  three  years  afterwards  by  the 
native  blacks,  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Brisbane. 

Politics  are  very  properly  excluded  from  the  programme.  I  must  refrain  from 
alluding  to  Imperial  Federation,  and  I  may  be  called  to  aider  Ibr  ventioDii^  the 
words  of  Separation  and  Secession,  an  absurd  idea,  limited  to  the  addled  bnuns  of  a 
very  few  youthful  and  inexperienced  Australian  politicians. 

The  true  relationship  between  England  and  Australia  is  that  of  father  and  son, 
mother  and  daughter.     They  are  one  in  origin,  one  in  langnage,  one  in  thought,  one 
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in  the  nature  and  action  of  their  laws,  and  they  desire  to  imitate  as  closely  as  they 
can  the  time-honoured  institutions  of  this  country ;  the  feeling  is  one  of  deep-rooted 
loyalty  and  affection  to  our  Queen,  and  so  long  as  this  is  a  United  Kingdom, 
so  long  will  the  flag  of  England  float  over  that  distant  portion  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  occupying  a  Church  of  England  platform,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Church  Congress  ;  but  this  b  no  narrow  platform,  and  I  feel  that  I  am 
not  speaking  to  a  narrow-minded  audience. 

While  thankful  for  the  rapid  progress  and  development  of  the  Church  of  England, 
I  must  be  permitted,  as  an  old  colonist,  to  allude  to  the  great  benefits  conferred  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  missionaries.  Having  made  ten  voyages  to  and 
from  Australia,  by  every  possible  route,  I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  the  self- 
denying  and  successful  efforts  of  the  Wesleyan  missionary  in  evangelizing  the  heathen 
population  in  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  "  The  Earl  and  the  Doctor  "  are 
at  liberty  to  write  what  they  like,  but  there  was  no  occasion  to  abuse  and  ridicule 
those  who  had  befriended  them  in  their  hour  of  need. 

The  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  ministers  of  all  other 
denominations,  the  three  societies  which  I  have  named,  have  pulled  together  to  raise 
a.  permanent  monument  to  the  glory  of  God,  by  disseminating  His  Word  among  the 
isles  of  the  south,  and  amidst  millions  who  will  live  to  revere  His  name. 
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of  Minnesota. 

My  Lord,  and  friends  of  the  Church  Congress,  I  throw  myself  upon  your  sympathy, 
because  I  am  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  the  only  representative,  I  think,  of  the 
Church  of  America  in  attendance  at  this  Congress. — A  voice  in  the  audience : 
••* There  are  two,  sir." — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it:  give  me  your  hand.  I 
recognize  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harwood,  one  of  our  most  eminent  clergymen,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  find  I  am  no  longer  alone.  Though  I  am  a  stranger,  I 
nevertheless  feel  I  am  at  home,  because  my  ancestors  came  from  this  land ; 
because  my  Church  blood  comes  thrilling  down  through  English  veins ; 
because,  standing  here,  although  present  solely  in  my  individual  capacity,  I 
speak,  in  a  certain  sense,  for  the  Church  in  America,  and  bear  to  you  her  message 
of  love.  I  am  sure,  furthermore,  of  the  warm  and  earnest  material  sympathy 
which  is  extended  to  every  son  of  the  Church  in  America  by  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  wherever  they  may  be.  It  was  not  long  ago  that,  travelling 
strictly  incognito^  weary  and  travel  worn  in  a  certain  sense,  I  rested  for  a  Sunday  near 
that  ancient  fane  which  has  so  many  interesting  and  historical  associations,  York 
Minster,  and  I  drove  out  to  the  palace  and  paid  my  respects  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  As  I  met  the  Archbishop  in  the  hall  and  received  his  warm  and  genial  grasp 
he  said  to  me,  '*  Where  are  you  staying  ? "  I  told  him  I  was  staying  at  a  certain 
hotel  in  the  city,  and  he  said,  **  You  must  come  immediately  here  to  my  own  home  and 
remain  the  Sunday  with  me,"  and,  he  added,  with  a  significance  which  went  to  my 
Jieart,  '*  If  I  did  not  insist  upon  you  remaining  Mrs.  Maclagan  would  never  foigive 
me,  because  she  has  a  specially  warm  place  in  her  heart  for  American  bishops." 
Therefore,  not  only  in  a  general  way,  but  in  a  special  way,  have  I  had  kindnesses 
•shown  me  which  indicate  the  warmth  of  the  feeling  existing  towards  Americansand 
American  bishops.     I  know  perfectly  well  a  great  many  of  you  have  sometimes 
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thought  that  too  many  American  bishops  come  over  here.     I  know  also  that  many  of 
our  American  friends  think  the  American  bishops  come  over  here  too  often,  and 
return  to  America  with  a  little  of  what  may  be  called  the  '*  English  airs."     Even  if  it 
were  so,  is  it  a  cause  for  surprise  ?    I  stand  here  to-night  simply  to  speak  a  word 
from  a  full  heart  of  the  work  we  are  trying  to  do  for  the  Church  in  America.     When 
I  listened  to  the  story  which  my  brother  of  Exlinburgh  told  you  to-night  of  the 
struggles  through  which  the  Church  in  Scotland  passed  during  ail  those  years  of  her 
history,  and  understood  how  she  bore  the  burdens  of  persecution  and  of  isolation  with 
a  steadfastness  which  is  so  significant  of  the  Scottish  chafacter,  I  felt  a  warm  throb  of 
sympathy  go  forth  from  my  own  heart  towards  this  Church  in  Scotland,  and  then  I 
remembered,  with  a  thrill  of  special  pride,  that  through  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  a 
certain  way,  the  Church  in  America  was  bom.     I  remembered  the  man  who  left  on 
the  American  Church  the  impress  of  the  Scottish  character.     And  then  I  remem- 
bered, as  a  double  bond  to  bring  us  all  closer  together,  that  certainly  in  a  large  way 
we  received  our  motherhood  from  the  Church  of  England.     So,  in  a  double  sense,  we 
are  children  of  the  Church  of  this  United  Kingdom.     My  friends,  the  Church  in 
America  has  been  trying  experiments  through  its  whole  history.     It  resumed  its  work, 
in  a  certain  way,  after  the  revolutionary  war,  as  an  experiment.     The  charge  was 
made  by  its  enemies  that  it  was  a  foreign  Church,  that  it  had  no  business  to  remain 
there  after  the  English  troops  left  the  soil  of  America.     So,  labouring  under  thb  great 
disfavour,  the  Church  in  America  fur  many  years  struggled  simply  for  the  right  to 
exist,  and  yet  out  of  that  condition  she  has  gone  marching  down  the  century,  march- 
ing out  across  the  Alleghanies,  out  into  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  then  still  onward 
to  the  Pacific,  always  carrying  the  banner  of  apostolic  truth  and  apostolic  order, 
which  you  in  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  precious  legacy,  handed  to  us  across  the 
seas.     One  thing  we  feel  we  do  need,  which  you  have  here  in  England.     We  teadi 
the  historical  position  of  the  Church,  because  is  not  that  our  only  reason  for  separate 
existence?    But  we  need  something  more  than  the  simple    verbal    and    written 
testimony.    We  need  some  of  the  symbols  of  the  Church's  history.     We  need  some- 
thing like  the  fanes  which  are  everywhere  to  be  found  in  England,  telling  of  the 
glorious  history  of  the  past.     We  need  minsters  like  those  of  York  and  Canterbury ;. 
we  need  cathedrals  whose  associations  are  eloquent  tn  testimony  of  the  position  and 
history  of  the  Church.     We  have  need  of  those  symbols,  but  yet  in  a  certain  sense 
we  have  them,  in  the  very  memories  that  came  down  through  you  to  us.     We  look 
to  these  monuments  as  the  symbols  of  our  Church  history.     Our  children  come  over 
here  and  study  them  and  go  back  again  more  loyally  anchored  to  the  Church  than 
ever  before.     I  cannot  touch  at  all  on  our   varied  methods  and  agencies  of  work. 
Time  forbids.     The  Church  in  America  has  never  been  sluggish,  but  always  active. 
It  has  made  sad  mistakes,  but  the  very  inherent  power  derived  throughout  the  ages 
from  the  foot  of  the  Cross  has  enabled  it  to  overcome  these  mistakes.     There  has  been 
no  narrow  policy  pursued  in  the  revision  of  the  Prayer-book.     The  question  was 
first,  how  can  we  l)est  keep  ourselves  close  to  the  standards  of  the   Church  of 
England  ?  and  next,  how  can  we  best  adapt  the  Prayer-book  to  the  conditions  whidi 
exist  in  America  to-day  ?    And  while  the  Prayer-book  has  been  adapted  to  the  needs 
and  special  conditions  peculiar  to  America,  I  do  not  believe  that  in  any  way  we  have 
departed  from  the  beauty,  or  the  richness,  or  the  fulness  of  the  Liturgy.     My  friends, 
we  stand  in  America  for  unity.     I  prophesy  that  in  the  time  that  is  coming,  and 
which  in  God's  Own  good  time  will  certainly  come,  the  Church  in  America  will  be 
the  gathering  point  and  the  focus  of  unity  for  the  disintegrated  masses  of  Christianity 
there.     I  believe  it,  because  it  is  the  only  Church  which  possesses  a  real  gtnnine 
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anchorage  with  the  past,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  truly  American  in  its 
character.  I  believe  it,  too,  because  there  are  signs  in  the  air  that  men  are  looking 
to  us  and  saying,  "  Your  methods  shall  be  our  methods,  and  your  polity  shall  be  our 
polity."  In  my  own  city  of  S.  Paul,  Minnesota,  not  very  long  ago,  there  was  a 
gathering  of  clergymen  of  various  religious  bodies,  and,  after  a  very  pleasant  evening 
together,  one  of  them  suggested  that  a  private  vote  should  be  taken  as  to  the  Church 
to  which  they  would  give  their  allegiance  in  the  event  of  a  change.  Much  to  my 
satisfaction,  although  there  were  only  two  Church  clergymen  there,  and  we  were  not 
permitted  to  vote  for  ourselves,  the  Church  received  a  large  majority  of  the  votes 
from  the  Congregationalists,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians  gathered 
together  in  that  assemblage  in  social  intercourse.  I  only  speak  of  this  as  a  straw  to 
show  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing.  I  do  think  this,  that  what  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  in  America — ^her  daughter — ^should  strive  for 
more  and  more  is  the  greater  unification  of  their  own  forces,  more  concentration  of 
their  potencies,  more  drawing  together  of  the  bonds  of  family  love,  and  those  bonds 
can  be  best  drawn  together  by  understanding  each  other  better.  Do  you  know,  I 
believe  we  American  Churchmen  understand  you  here  in  the  mother  Church  better 
than  you  understand  us.  We  know  far  more  about  the  work,  about  the  every-day 
life  in  your  Church,  than  you  know  about  what  your  daughter  in  America  is  doing. 
I  look  at  our  American  papers,  and  I  see  columns  devoted  to  English  Church  news. 
I  look  to  the  English  Church  papers  for  news  of  my  own  Church,  and  I  only  find  a 
little  scrap  crowded  here  and  there  into  a  corner.  I  appeal  to  you,  as  members  of 
this  Church  Congress,  to  strive  to  study  something  about  what  we  are  doing  in 
America,  so  that  your  increased  knowledge  may  bring  us  closer  together.  As  a 
missionary  Church  yet,  we  must  have  sympathy,  and  help,  and  prayer  to  enter  into 
and  carry  on  our  missionary  work.  So,  I  say,  send  us  more  of  your  best  men.  We 
need  men  there  in  those  regions  beyond  the  Mississippi.  We  can  get  the  money,  but 
we  cannot  get  the  men.  Do  not  think  because  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
has  failed  here  in  England  that  he  has  a  Divine  call  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  America 
or  in  the  Colonies.  We  want,  I  repeat,  your  best  men.  We  have  had  some  of 
them,  and  we  want  more.  I  believe  our  future  will  be  a  great  and  glorious  one,  and 
God  shall  be  with  us,  as  He  was  with  our  fathers. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Right  Rev.  WILLIAM  THOMAS  Thornhill  Webber, 

D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Brisbane. 

Bbtorb  1  address  myself  to  the  subject  before  us,  will  you  allow  me  one  moment's 
indulgence.  As  this  is  the  first  opportunity  which  has  presented  itself  since  I  landed  on 
vonr  shores  of  addressiifg  a  public  meeting,  I  desire,  at  the  special  request  of  our  Queens- 
land Flood  Committee,  of  which,  up  to  the  time  of  leaving,  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
a  member,  to  offer  to  the  English  public  our  very  grateful  thanks  for  the  spontaneous 
and  liberal  succour  which  they  sent  to  relieve  the  immediate  temporal  necessities  of 
those  who  had  been  rendered  destitute  by  the  flood.  Speaking  now  to  the  subject 
under  consideration,  I  can  only  express  my  conviction  that  the  question  of  the  relation 
between  the  Church  at  home  and  the  Colonial  Church  is  one  of  foremost  importance 
at  the  present  time.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  various  colonies 
present  some  little  variety,  will  you  allow  me,  in  order  to  be  practical,  and  having  but 
ten  minutes  at  my  disposal,  to  confine  myself  for  the  moment  to  the  relation  between 
the  Home  Chnrcn  and  the  Colonial  Church  in  the  part  of  Australia  in  which  my  own 
lot  is  cast — the  colony  of  Queensland.  This  colony,  whose  area  is  twelve  times  as 
18 
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large  as  that  of  England  and  Wales,  contains  three  dioceses,  the  diocese  of  Nofth 
Queensland,  the  diocese  of  Rockhampton,  formed  last  year,  and  the  diocese  of 
Brisbane.  These  correspond  to  the  political  divisions  of  northern,^  central,  and 
southern  Queensland,  the  statistics  being  as  follows  : — 

Area  in 
square  miles.         Popolation. 
Diocese  of  Brisbane  (Southern  Queensland)   ...        209,278  268,784 

Diocese  of  Rockhampton  (Central  Queensland)        208,980  46,857 

Diocese  of  North  Queensland   250,337  78,077 

Thus  I  speak  not  for  my  own  diocese  alone,  for  what  I  have  to  say  chiefly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  my  own  diocese  and  that  of  Rockhampton,  which,  until  last  year, 
was  included  in  my  own,  will,  in  principle,  equally  apply  to  Northern  Queensland, 
and  if  any  part  of  my  statement  do  not  so  apply,  there  is  a  representative  of  Northem 
Queenslana  here  who  will  be  able  to  correct  me.    In  the  first  place,  then,  the  respoD> 
sibility  which  belongs  to  the  Home  Church  in  respect  of  the  emigrants  who  leave 
your  shores  for  ours  is  already  recognised  in  the  report  of  the  last  Lambeth  Conferenoe. 
The  committee  on  the  "  care  of  emigrants  "  tell  us  that  "  they  believe  that  the  problem 
presented  by  the  subject  entrusted  to  them  for  consideration  is  one  of  the  most  urgent 
and  pressing  of  the  many  problems  with  whieh  the  Church  has  to  deal  at  the  present 
day.    And  they  cannot  but  think  that  before  many  years  have  passed  the  difficulties  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  will  be  inuneasurably  increased."    In  the  Encyclical  Letter 
foundra  on  the  Report  there  is  contained  the  affirmation  that "  it  is  especially  incumbent 
upon  the  Church  to  follow  them  '*  (the  emigrants)  *'  with  the  eye  of  sjrmpathy  at  every 
point  in  their  passage  from  their  old  home  to  their  new,  to  exercise  a  watchful  care  over 
ihem,  and  to  protect  them  from  the  dangers,  moral  and  spiritual,  which  beset  their  path." 
In  these  words  there  is  a  clear  recogmtion  of  the  duty  of  the  Home  Church  towards 
those  who  leave  England's  shores,  and  their  descendants,  in  the  land  of  their  adoption. 
There  would,  I  suppose,  be  no  difference  of  opinion  in  this  great  assembly  npon  the 
question  that  the  Churdi  of  England  has  a  unique  mission  to  the  whole  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.     But  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  men  care  less  for  an  academic 
theory  than  for  the  manner  in  which  effect  is  given  to  the  same.     Men  rightly  expect 
a  sense  of  mission  to  find  living  expression — to  write  itself  down  in  the  text  of  actioD 
— in  a  real  care  for  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  are  scattered  abroad,  and  the 
English  Church  has  yet  in  this  respect  to  justify  her  claim  in  these  new  lands  to  be 
in  realitv  the  Church  of  the  English  people.    I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  there  are 
serious  duties  yet  to  be  discharged,  and  from  this  side,  if  the  Church  of  England  is 
to  make  full  proof  of  her  mission  as  regards  the  three  dioceses  in  Queensland.    It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  have  no  means  of  providing  our  own  clergy. 
It  will,  I  think,  appear  to  every  reflecting  man,  that  not  till  the  third  or  fourth  genera- 
tion in  any  colony  can  it  be  expected  the  colony  itself  should  provide  its  own  clergy. 
The  principle  affirmed  by  the  Apostle,  "  that  is  not  the  first  which  is  spiritual,  but 
that  which  is  natural,  and  afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual,"  has  a  distinct  applicatioo 
to  colonial  life  and  colonial  development,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  thai 
at  the  first  beginnings  of  colonial  life  the  Church  could  find  her  own  ministry  from 
among  her  own  people.    The  Queensland  dioceses,  moreover,  have  not  at  present 
the  necessary  educational  machinery  for  the  production  of  clergy,  apart  from  the  larger 
question  above  referred  to.    The  Church  possesses  no  schools  of  her  own,  either 
elementary  or  higher,  except,  of  course,  Sunday  schools.    In  order  to  a  due  sapply  of 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders  it  would  first  of  all  be  necessary  for  Church  high  schook  to 
be  established,  for  let  me  remark,  in  parenthesis,  that  all  our  State  education,  whether 
in  elementary  schools  or  in  grammar  schools,  is  absolutely  and  ruthlessly  secular.    Even 
the  readine  books  which  you  have  in  your  own  day  schools — I  refer  to  Nelson's 
Royal  Readers — are  subject  to  a  certain  measure  of  revision  before  they  are  introdaced 
into  our  Queensland  schools.     We  have,  in  fact,  an  etUtio  expurgata^  the  expunged 
passages  being  largely  those  which  have  a  Christian  colouring,  as  witness  the  omission 
of  the  most  pathetic  stanza  in  the  *'  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  "  The  maiden  clasped 
her  hands,"  etc    This  shows  you  how  ruthlessly  secular  is  our  State  system  of  educa- 
tion.   I  do  not  here  all^e  this  by  way  of  complaint  against  my  Colony,  whatever  I 
may  have  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  as  to  the  **  literary  Philistinism  "  of  such 
excision,  but  rather  to  point  out  the  greater  necessity  for  the  mission  of  the  Church ; 
because,  where  the  whole  of  the  State  education  is  secular,  the  need  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  Church  is  more  than  ever  urgent.    I  now  come  to  the  point,  viz.,  that  if 
the  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  be  at  all  adequately  fulfilled  in  this  new  land,  the 
Home  Church  must  lend  strong  aid.     (i)  As  we  are  an  unendowed  Church — i.e.^ 
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having  no  endowments  at  all  for  our  parochial  clergy — it  is  highly  important  that  the 
formation  of  a  Central  Snstentation  Fund  (Capital)  should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once. 
In  my  own  diocese  the  unprecedented  floods  which  visited  us  in  February  last,  and 
the  yet  severer  drought  in  the  west  of  the  Central  District  (Rockhampton  Diocese), 
have  forced  upon  us  now  the  absolute  necessity  for  immediate  collection  of  funds  for 
that  purpose,  and  for  liberal  assistance  in  providing  a  Capital  Fund  we  must  assuredly 
look  to  the  old  country.  Our  Church  in  the  colony,  though  the  Church  of  the  many, 
is  not  the  Church  of  the  rich,  the  vast  number  of  our  people  being  but  struggling 
colonists,  and  now  more  than  ever  incapable  of  providing  what  is  needful.  (2)  We 
roust  for  a  long  time  look  to  England  for  clergy,  and,  as  our  American  brother  has 
told  you,  we  need  your  most  capable  men  for  the  difficult  work  which  is  before  us. 
The  old  idea  that  anything  will  do  for  the  Colonies  is  the  exact  reverse  of  the  truth.  Thit 
men  who  alone  are  of  any  use  are  what  I  may  term  good  all  round  men,  men  earnest 
in  their  calling,  and  endowed  with  a  measure  of  capability.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
•exceedingly  undesirable  that  we  bishops  should  be  compelled  to  come  home  periodi- 
cally to  seek  for  clergy.  Here,  then,  is  my  practical  suggestion  :  Let  your  English 
Board  of  Missions  appoint  a  special  sub-committee,  whose  particular  business  it  shall 
be  to  create  something  like  a  "Foreign  Service  Order,  for  which  capable  men 
should  be  invited  to  volunteer  to  devote  a  certain  number  of  years.  Then  a  bishop 
could  write  to  the  sub-committee  and  say,  "Will  you  kindly  send  out  a  few 
capable  men  at  once  ?  "  Might  not  a  similar  work  be  done  by  this  same  sub-com- 
mittee in  respect  of  the  raising  of  capital  funds.  It  would  save  us  from  having  to 
leave  our  diocesan  work  to  come  home  and  ask  your  aid.  That  is  one  point  I  desire 
to  press  as  a  practical  question  very  closely  upon  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
Church  at  home  as  a  very  necessary  element  in  bringing  the  Home  Church  into  juster 
relation  with  the  Colonial  Church.  We  sorely  need  aid  in  providing  educational 
machinery.  Let  me  further  repeat  and  emphasise  the  fact  that  in  these  dioceses  we 
have  no  endowments  for  our  parochial  clergy.  As  I  have  stated  in  another  place,  I  would 
not,  if  I  could,  make  complete  provision  for  the  stipends  of  the  parodiial  clergy  by 
endowment — in  such  a  manner,  that  is,  as  to  relieve  the  living  Church  of  any  age  of 
the  right  of  contributing  towards  the  support  of  its  ministry,  and  that  for  the  sake  of 
the  education  of  the  Church  itself.  In  the  next  place — having  regard  to  certain 
monumental  warnings  from  the  City  of  London  and  elsewhere — as  a  rule,  I  would 
never  attach  an  endowment  in  perpetuity  to  any  particular  parish  or  district,  but 
would  have  the  capital  fund  invested  in  the  corporation  of  the  synod,  and  the  income 
arising  therefrom  apportioned  triennially  by  synod  on  a  scale  according  to  the  needs 
and  arcumstances  of  the  different  parishes  and  districts,  making  adequate  contribu- 
tions from  the  locality  a  condition  of  receiving  such  share  of  sustentation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lessons  from  the  Colonial  Church  warns  against  relying  exclusively  on 
annual  voluntary  offerings.  These  necessarily  fluctuate  according  to  the  times.  They 
are  never  excessive  in  amount  in  prosperous  days,  and  when  times  are  bad  they  are 
seriously  deficient,  and  the  work  of  the  Church  is  at  once  left  in  a  very  precarious 
condition,  and  this  is  the  case  with  us  at  the  present  time.  Once  more,  then,  I 
earnestly  ask  that  the  Home  Board  of  Missions  may  face  this  question  in  all  reality, 
and  in  both  its  aspects,  as  a  matter  in  which  the  responsibilities  of  the  Home  Church 
are  seriously  involved,  if  the  claim  of  the  Church  to  her  mission  is  to  be  made  good 
•on  the  other  side. 


The   Rev.   A.   T.   WiRGMAN,  D.C.L.,  Rector  of  S.   Mary's 
Collegiate  Church,  Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa. 

Ordinary  English  Churchmen  do  not  realize  the  vast  extent  and  importance  of  the 
Churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  that  lay  outside  of  the  two  established  Pro- 
vinces of  Canterbury  and  York.  The  Assistant-bishop  of  Minnesota,  who  has  just 
spoken  so  cordially  of  the  Mother  Church,  hit  a  blot  when  he  said  that  English 
Church  newspapers  neglected  American  Church  news.  As  a  colonist,  I  sympathize. 
I  read  the  American  Church  papers  regularly,  and  they  are  far  superior  to  any  Church 

Siper  published  in  England,  for  the  news  they  contain.  They  give  Colonial  and 
nglish  Church  news  regularly  and  fully,  which  cannot  be  seen  in  an  English  Church 
paper.  As  editor  of  our  South  African  Church  paper.  The  Southern  Cross,  I  have 
always  felt  it  right  to  give  a  large  space  not  only  to  English  Church  news,  but  to  the 
news  of  the  American,  Irish,  Scottish,  and  other  Colonial  Churches.  I  wish,  as  a 
South  African  colonist,  and  as  a  minister  in  South  Africa  for  twenty  years,  to  bring 
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out  one  point  which  has  not  been  brought  out  to-night,  that  is  the  vast  extent  of  the 
Anglican  Community  outside  the  two  established  provinces  of  York  and  Canterbury. 
I  asked  an  intelligent  layman  how  many  bishops  and  how  many  dioceses  he  thought 
there  were  outside  England.  He  said  he  thought  about  forty  bishops.  Well,  I  told 
him  there  were  185.  There  are  sixty-six  dioceses  in  the  American  Church ;  and  if 
vou  take  Australia,  there  are  fourteen  dioceses  and  S09  clergy.  There  are  4,000  clergy 
in  America.  South  Africa,  which  had  one  diocese — that  of  Bishop  Gray — in  1847, 
has  now  spread  out  into  ten.  There  are  nine  bishops  in  India,  while  there  were  only 
three  fifty  years  ago.  New  2^1and,  which  had  one  diocese,  Bishop  Selwyn^s,  bas 
now  eight ;  and  the  same  increase  has  taken  place  elsewhere.  In  the  whole  of  the 
Anglican  communion  there  are  at  present,  under  the  Colonial  and  American  episcopate, 
185  bishops  and  10,000  clergymen.  The  question  before  us  is  the  consolidation  of  the 
Anglican  Communion.  How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  Mr.  Morris  Fuller  has  shown  the 
way — we  need  colonial  archbishops  and  a  canonically  defined  Patriarchate  of  Canter- 
bury. I  am  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Morris  Fuller's  arguments  in  favour  of  using  the 
title  of  archbishop  for  colonial  primates  and  metropolitans.  But  although  we  are 
rcEuly  to  recognise  loyally  the  Primatial  See  of  Canterbury,  and  although  the  daughter 
Churches  look  to  the  marble  throne  of  S.  Augustine  as  their  true  centre  and  rallying* 
point,  we  don't  want  a  Canterbury  papacy.  It  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  Church  to- 
attempt  to  centralize  by  uncanonical  methods.  Who  ever  heard  of  one  Primate  taking 
a  suffiraigan*8  oath  to  another  Primate  ?  Yet  the  Primate  of  Australia  took  a  suflBragan*s 
oath  to  Canterbury,  and  when  a  bishop  was  consecrated  in  the  West  Indies  he  took 
an  oath  of  obedience  to  his  own  Primate  and  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  welL 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  bishop  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  two  Primates  at  once^ 
These  uncanonical  methods  will  never  draw  the  Anglican  Communion  together.  But 
when  the  title  of  archbishop  is  adopted  by  Colonial  Primates,  and  when  all  attempts 
to  extort  from  them  a  suffragan's  oath  are  given  up,  then  it  will  be  easy  to  frame  a 
canonical  declaration  of  allegiance  by  colonial  archbishops  to  a  carefully-defined 
patriarchate  of  Canterbury  which  will  keep  the  Anglican  Communion  together,  and 
avoid  the  Scylla  of  a  Canterbury  papacy,  and  the  Charybdis  of  anarchical  indepen- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  daughter  Churches.  We  have  a  glorious  mission.  The 
mother  Church  has  something  to  learn  from  the  daughter  Churches.  Our  true  union 
will  set  forth  the  Anglican  Communion  as  the  centre  and  pivot  of  a  re-united 
Christendom. 


MIDLAND    INSTITUTE, 
Wednesday    Evening,    October    4th,    1893. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  BiSHOP  OF  LICHFIELD  in  the  Chair. 

HOME    MISSIONS. 

THE  BEST  MODE  OF    MEETING  THE  SPIRITUAL 
NEEDS  OF   INCREASING  POPULATIONS. 

(fl)  Adult. 
{p)  Juvenile. 

PAPERS: 

The  Right  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

I  HAVE  to  make  an  apology  and  to  express  my  regret,-especially  to  the 
gentleman  who  is  to  read  the  first  paper  this  evening,  because  after 
having  accepted  the  invitation  of  your  President  to  occupy  the  chair  here 
this  evening,  I  am  compelled  to  go  at  the  outset,  but  I  hope  to  return 
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as  soon  as  possible.     I  have  asked  Mr.  Haworth,  the  Rural  Dean  of 

Aston,  to  take  my  place  while  I  am  absent,  and  he  has  kindly  consented 

to  do  so. 

[His  lordship  shortly  afterwards  withdrew,  and  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Haworth  filled  the 
chair  during  his  absence.] 


The  Rev.  J.  ALLAN  Smith,  Vicar  of  Swansea  and  Prebendary 

of  Lincoln. 

My  text  has  three  chief  points— (i)  increasing  populations,  (2)  their 
spiritual  needs,  (3)  the  best  mode  of  meeting  them.  It  is  notorious 
that,  while  country  districts  are  being  depopulated,  our  town 
populations  are  growing  rapidly  in  an  ever  increasing  ratio.  I 
once  heard  Bishop  Wordsworth,  of  Lincoln,  say  that  fifty  years 
hence  England  would  be  one  great  country  of  towns.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  one-third  of  the  population  was  in  large 
towns,  and  two-thirds  in  the  country.  To-day,  two-thirds  are  in 
the  towns,  and  only  one- third  in  the  country.  The  population  of 
England  and  Wales  increases  annually  by  400,000,  or  about  the 
population  of  Manchester.  While  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  Her 
Majesty's  reign  the  normal  increase  in  population  of  England  and 
Wales  was  ninety  per  cent.,  the  county  of  Durham  increased  262  per 
cent.;  and  Glamorgan,  in  South  Wales,  with  its  teeming  centres,  as 
Cardiff,  Swansea,  and  Merthyr,  increased  304  per  c6nt.  The  mush- 
room growth  of  Middlesborough  and  Barrow  is  proverbial.  If  there  is 
in  this  town  of  Birmingham  alone  a  population  which  habitually  neglects 
public  worship  equal  to  that  of  the  county  of  Bedford,  or  Berks.,  or  Cam- 
bridge, or  Dorset,  there  is  urgent  need  for  this  present  discussion.  Who 
can  deny  that  our  Church  has  made  rapid  strides,  and  is  now  putting 
forth  most  self-denying  efforts  to  meet  the  people's  needs  ?  Yet  is  it 
anything  short  of  a  crying  shame  to  her  that,  with  her  numbers,  her 
position,  and  the  wealth  possessed  by  Church  people,  there  are  still 
parishes  with  populations  of  27,000,  28,000,  and  even  40,000  souls? 
\Vhatever  truth  may  be  in  the  taunt  that  the  parochial  system  has  failed 
mainly  arises  from  the  lacking,  not  from  the  working,  of  that  most 
invaluable  system. 

What  are  spiritual  needs  ?  Chiefest  of  all,  they  are  the  dire,  daily, 
direct  needs  of  that  higher  nature,  that  immortal  spark  from  the  being 
of  God  Himself  within  every  human  breast — call  it  the  soul,  or  what 
you  will ;  needs  which  never  were,  never  are,  never  can  be  satisfied, 
until  the  soul  is  brought  personally  to  trust  Him  who  said,  "  I  am  the 
Bread  of  Life,"  and  to  live  like  Him  who  said,  *'  My  meat  is  to  do  the 
will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  and  to  finish  His  work." 

Then  while  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
definite,  holy,  sacred  work  to  which  the  Church  is  called,  I  cannot 
admit  that  our  people's  spiritual  needs  are  entirely  met  without  some 
other  agencies  of  high  moral  tone,  though  not  directly  spiritual.  As 
man's  nature  is  exceedingly  complex,  so  his  spiritual  needs  are 
immensely  diversified.  Are  not  those  agencies  partly  meeting  spiritual 
needs  by  which  our  populations  are  encouraged  to  live  virtuously,  are 
shielded,  specially  the  young,  from  shameless  inducements  to  sin,  and 
are  attracted  to  honour,  to  usefulness,  and  so  to  happiness  ?    I  refer  to 
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agencies  through  which  our  over-crowded  populations  find  it  easier  to 
do  right,  and  harder  to  do  wrong. 

What  is  the  best  mode  of  meeting  these  needs?  (a)  Humanly 
speaking  everything  depends  on  the  man,  the  agent.  However  trite 
the  saying,  in  this  lies  the  whole  secret.  This  subject  is  sometimes 
discussed  as  if  nothing  more  than  fresh  plans  and  new  methods  were 
required.  But  the  weak  places  and  black  spots  in  the  Church  to-day 
mainly  exist  from  want  of  the  right  man,  perhaps  in  the  long  past,  to 
meet  the  people's  needs.  The  most  elaborate  organization  is  worthless 
under  a  worldly,  unworthy  minister.  Unless  a  man  is  in  the  ministry 
from  the  highest  motives,  the  glory  of  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  souls, 
he  lacks  the  first  requisite  for  meeting  any  spiritual  needs.  Where  the 
parish  priest  is  the  hardest  working  man  in  the  place,  ministers  devoudy 
in  all  Church  services,  occasional  and  stated,  visits  early  and  late,  does 
anything  he  can  for  the  people's  real  welfare,  greets  the  working  man 
in  the  street  as  kindly  as  he  greets  the  nobleman,  proves  that  self  is 
wholly  subordinated  to  his  work,  there  is  one  best  means  for  meeting 
spiritual  needs.  The  infection  of  that  life,  yes,  and  of  his  parsonage,^ 
reaches  much  further  than  is  imagined.  The  same  is  equally  true  of  all 
agents,  clerical  and  lay,  male  and  female.  It  is  a  very  hopeful  sign  for 
the  Church  in  Wales  that  this  paramount  necessity  of  spiritual  agents  is 
increasingly  felt.  The  closing  words  of  Lord  Selbome's  address  to  the 
students  at  Lampeter  in  1887,  are  plainly  bearing  fruit.  He  said,  "  Be 
spiritual,  spiritual,  spiritual." 

{b)  The  regular  parochial  work  must  show  vitality  and  vigour.  In 
very  large  populations  there  is  danger  of  being  so  engrossed  with  new 
schemes  that  the  stated  ministrations  may  be  negligently  conducted, 
and  the  value  of  individual  souls  ignored.  This  is  a  fatal  mistake. 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  parish  church  in  its  order  and  arrange- 
ments, as  the  centre  for  work  and  worship,  should  impress  a  visitor 
that  it  is  God's  house.  All  seats  must  be  free.  Every  service  should 
be  punctual,  reverent,  hearty ;  the  Sacraments  duly  honoured,  and  con- 
stantly administered.  The  preaching  should  impress  as  a  message  from 
God,  and  mean  spiritual  business.  Men  as  well  as  women  do  attend 
when  the  sermon  grapples  thoughtfully  with  present  day  difficulties. 
Choir  practices  should  be  orderly  ;  the  Sunday  schools  and  Bible  classes 
visited  and  made  a  reality.  Early  Sunday  morning  schools  for  men 
have  been  found  very  effective.  The  day  schools  should  be  fostered, 
and,  in  face  of  great  present  difficulties,  retained,  if  possible,  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  parochial  machinery.  Nothing  should  be  allowed  to 
languish  for  want  of  reasonable  time  and  care.  In  everything  attempted 
or  carried  on  there  should  be  an  out-put  of  energy,  faith,  and  kindness, 
which  never  fails  to  meet  some  spiritual  needs. 

{c)  Special  efforts  must  be  carefully  devised  to  break  up  new  ground. 
An  eight  or  ten  days'  mission,  when  God  opens  the  way,  has  met  the 
spiritual  needs  of  a  vast  number.  It  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  ministerial 
disappointments,  and  should  not  be  held  too  often.  Not  all  parishes 
are  ripe  for  it.  It  is  indispensable  that  there  be  careful  selection  of  the 
missioner,  thorough  systematic  preparation,  eager  prayerful  expectation^ 
and  laborious  following  up.  An  annual  con6rmation  will  be  sought  if 
not  provided,  and  most  carefully  employed.  The  preparation  will  be 
thorough,  interesting,  practical.    To  write  the  heads  of  each  lecture  on 
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the  black  board  impresses  the  lessons  and  keeps  attention.  A  letter, 
inviting  old  confirmees  to  a  special  service  on  the  confirmation  day 
evening,  encourages  and  stimulates  many. 

Special  services  in  Lent  and  Advent,  for  harvest,  for  home  and  foreign 
missions,  prayer  and  other  meetings,  may  all  develop  spiritual  life  and 
gather  in  the  careless.  Open-air  services  have  been  frequently  instru- 
mental in  conveying  the  truth  to  many  hearts,  have  convinced  the  world 
that  the  Church  is  in  earnest,  and  have  been  the  only  means  through 
which  the  Gospel  has  reached  many  ears. 

{d)  The  printing  press  is  an  invaluable  agency  which  the  Church 
has  been  too  slow  to  use.  If  that  which  is  spoken  reaches  a  few 
hundreds,  that  which  is  printed  often  reaches  several  thousands.  Large 
posters  and  leaflets  will  carry  a  message  where  it  would  be  otherwise 
unheard.  Business  men  can't  get  hold  of  the  people  without  advertising. 
How  can  the  Church?  Favourable  notices  of  Church  work  (most 
editors  accept  them)  help  to  remove  the  ignorant  reproach,  so  often 
circulated  and  believed,  that  the  Church  is  doing  nothing.  A  New 
Year's  letter  to  every  house  in  the  parish  proves  that  those  unvisited 
are  not  forgotten,  and  often  conveys  a  word  in  seasoa  Happily  a 
parish  now  is  not  considered  well-worked  without  a  parish  magazine, 
which  circulates  wholesome  literature,  announces  coming  work,  provides 
a  medium  for  important  hints,  and  cements  a  bond  of  union  through 
the  parish. 

(e)  No  pains  should  be  spared  to  secure  in  every  case  the  best  pos- 
sible agents.  However  great  the  need  of  buildings,  the  Church  has 
£ar  greater  need  to  multiply  her  workers.  For  large  populations 
additional  clergy  can  now  generally  be  secured  by  local  help,  with 
grants  firom  Societies  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The 
Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society  and  the  Additional  Curates*  Society  both 
deserve  far  larger  support.  Where  there  is  real  need  the  money  can 
generally  be  raised.  There  should  be  the  greatest  care  in  selecting 
the  additional  clergy,  that  they  are  thoroughly  devoted  men,  with 
characters  that  bear  close  inspection,  who  are  not  simply  seeking 
position  or  preferment,  and  who  are  not  afraid  of  hard  work.  To 
each  curate  a  definite  sphere  and  duties  should  be  systematically 
assigned,  to  prevent  waste  of  energy ;  careful  revision  should  be  made 
each  week  of  the  work  done ;  and  full  scope  allowed  for  developing 
individual  gifts.  Variety  of  work  is  thereby  secured,  and  the  curate 
often  fills  up  the  incumbent's  gaps.  The  Archdeacon  of  Northumber- 
land's scheme  of  cavalry  curates  for  scattered  districts  promises  well. 

Against  lay  help  old  prejudices  have,  happily,  nearly  disappeared. 
Its  paramount  importance  is  almost  universally  recognized.  Where 
paid,  the  help  is  necessarily  less  costly  than  clerical.  Where  voluntary, 
the  reflex  benefit  received  is  as  great  as  the  help  rendered.  Noncon- 
formists have  been  far  wiser  than  the  Church  in  employing  lay  help,  and 
therein  lies  one  secret  of  their  power.  The  clergy  have  been  afraid  of 
irregularities,  jealous  of  competing  influence,  and  some  too  idle  to 
arrange  the  help.  From  this  long-lost,  wasted  help  the  Church  is  sufTer- 
ing  now,  and  a  few  years  cannot  overtake  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  what  her  power  and  influence  might  have  been  to-day  if  lay 
help  had  been  systematically  and  universally  employed  for  the  last  fifty 
years.    Whether  in  mission  rooms,  cottage  lectures,  children's  services, 
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Sunday  schools,  district  and  evening  visiting,  mothers'  and  temperance 
meetings,  bands  of  hope,  classes,  guilds,  clubs,  penny  banks,  rescue 
and  other  agencies,  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  lay  eneiigy,  talent, 
and  readiness  to  be  found  in  every  well-worked  town  parish,  both  among 
males  and  females.  Where  it  seems  lacking,  generally  it  has  not  been 
desired,  encouraged,  or  trained.  It  invariably  largely  increases  the 
incumbent's  work.  Perhaps  he  cannot  organize,  or  would  rather  do  it 
himself.  Possibly  the  help  would  clash  with  his  own  ideas.  Certainly, 
without  it,  he  and  his  parish  and  the  Church  generally  lose  greatly. 
Simply  from  want  of  something  to  do,  especially  with  young  men,  many 
spiritual  lives  languish,  many  Christian  characters  are  disfigured,  many 
lack  any  interest  in  the  parish,  the  church  is  not  popularized,  is  thought 
stiff,  exclusive,  and  autocratic.  It  must  be  evident  that  all  this  lay  help 
needs  most  anxious,  prayerful  guidance,  instruction,  and  encouragement 
For  this,  occasional  conferences  at  the  vicarage  pay  admirably.  But 
when  the  parish  priest  aims  that  everyone  in  his  congregation  shall  have 
some  definite  work,  he  will  be  surprised  how  many  additional  spiritual 
needs  can  be  met,  and  how  far  stronger  the  spiritual  life  of  the  parish 
will  be. 

The  confirmation  season  is  a  very  favourable  opportunity  for  finding 
new  helpers.  If  that  holy  rite  is  regarded  as  a  definite  call  to  definite 
service,  and  confessing  Christ  as  involving  work  for  Christ,  there  is 
excellent  ground  for  requesting  some  help  in  parish  work.  By  such 
service  the  confirmee's  steadfastness  in  faith,  and  adherence  to  the  Church 
are  furthered,  if  not  practically  secured.  Of  the  Church  Army  I  can 
only  speak  from  small  acquaintance,  but  it  is  manifestly  a  God-send  to 
our  Church,  and  invaluable  in  low,  neglected  districts.  Community  of 
life  by  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  has  apparently  much  to  commend 
it.  For  large,  overgrown  populations,  we  do  undoubtedly  want  a  simpler, 
freer,  more  self-denying  clerical  style  of  living,  so  that  the  whole  time 
and  energy  shall  be  given  to  the  work.  The  pattern  of  a  plain,  unselfish, 
consecrated  life  settled  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population,  and  devoted 
to  the  people,  has  not  only  an  irresistible  influence,  it  has  a  strong 
attractive  power.  Whether  brotherhoods  necessarily  supply  this,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say. 

(/)  The  means  of  grace  must  be  taken  to  the  people.  The  parish 
church  cannot  be  suflScient  for  divine  worship.  While  it  should  always 
be  regarded  as  the  centre  and  home  of  the  parish,  other  buildings  are 
indispensable.  A  mission  room  can  generally  be  secured.  The  place 
must  be  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  convenient,  attractive,  and  befitting 
Divine  worship.  The  incumbent  should  show  himself  there  occasionally. 
A  record  of  every  service  should  be  kept,  that  the  incumbent  may  know 
what  has  been  done.  If  it  is  a  plain  mission  room,  it  will  be  invaluable 
for  parish  gatherings. 

When  there  is  sufficient  population,  early  steps  should  be  taken  to 
erect  a  new  church.  Why  has  the  Church  of  England  so  often  been  behind 
Nonconformists  in  occupying  the  ground  ?  A  site  can  generally  be  pur- 
chased, sometimes  is  given,  specially  when  a  new  property  is  being  opened 
up.  I  f  there  is  no  existing  congregation,  not  much  money  readily  at  hand, 
and  if  time  presses,  I  say  begin  with  an  iron  church,  which  can  be  put 
up  in  six  weeks  for  J[^\  per  sitting.  A  permanent  church  usually  costs 
at  least  ;£5  or  ;^6  per  sitting.     The  iron  building  may  be  made  very 
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suitable  for  worship,  spiritual  work  is  not  delayed,  and  a  congregation 
will  be  gathered,  anxious  for  a  permanent  church,  ready  to  help  in  its 
erection,  and  waiting  to  occupy  it. 

When  matters  are  ripe  for  the  stone  church,  form  a  Building 
Committee,  including,  if  possible,  some  working-men.  Insist  on  a  church 
architect  who  thoroughly  knows  his  business,  and  can'  be  relied  on  to 
avoid  heavy  extras  :  push  on  the  building  vigorously,  and  make  the 
consecration  a  red  letter  day.  Sometimes  it  is  well  only  to  build  the 
nave.  In  one  instance  this  was  done  at  Swansea,  and  the  new  parish 
put  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners'  list  for  endowment.  Within 
two  years  a  handsome  chancel,  spire,  and  transepts  were  given  by  a 
private  friend. 

Should  the  new  district  be  formed  into  a  separate  ecclesiastical 
parish?  Local  circumstances  can  alone  determine.  No  doubt  sub- 
division has  been  pushed  too  far  where  a  very  poor  district  has  been 
separated  from  a  well-to-do  mother.  But  where  the  population  is  very  large, 
the  advantages  of  sub-division  mostly  preponderate.  It  has  been  well 
said,  "There  are  not  many  Dr.  Hooks  capable  of  directing  a  huge 
parish  from  one  centre."  Sub-division  promotes  permanency,  enthu- 
siasm, and  freedom.  The  chiefest  advantage  is  that,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, sub-division  secures  endowment,  formerly  ^£200  a  year  within  a 
few  months,  now  ^i  50  after  a  few  years. 

{g)  This  work  for  additional  agents  and  new  buildings  involves  large 
expense,  and  some  shrink  from  the  undertaking.  But  has  not  our 
Church  yet  to  learn  how  to  teach  and  how  to  exercise  the  grace  of 
giving?  Assuredly  she  will  learn  it  if  the  evil  day  of  Disendowment 
should  ever  come.  If  only  people  can  be  convinced  that  there  is  a 
great  need  and  a  good  cause,  the  money  can,  the  money  does  come. 

This  is  not  said  without  some  experience.  In  1884,  S.  Mary's, 
Swansea,  had  a  population  of  over  40,000.  To-day  she  has  only 
some  20,000,  but  she  has  four  new  daughter  parishes.  Four  churches 
eight  years  ago  have  grown  into  nine,  all  paid  for,  and  six  clergy  have 
increased  to  twelve.  Three  new  vicarages  are  occupied.  The  total 
cost  has  exceeded  ^£3 0,000.  Two  new  endowments  of  ^£150  each 
have  been  obtained  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  two 
more  are  expected. 

(K)  An  increase  of  the  Episcopate  is  indispensable  if  our  vast  teeming 
centres  are  ever  to  be  efficiently  worked.  The  bishop's  influence  to 
encourage  and  advise  the  working  clergy,  to  reprove  and  stir  up  the 
drones,  to  confer  with  and  inform  the  laity,  is  confessedly  greatly  on  the 
increase.  Where  is  the  place  now  that  the  bishop  is  coldly  or  dis- 
courteously received  ?  Occasional  personal  intercourse  in  the  parish  is 
invaluable,  and,  I  venture  to  think,  is  a  mutual  benefit.  But  how  can 
this  influence  be  felt  where  the  bishop  is  never  seen,  and  by  many  not 
even  known  ?  And  how  can  he  be  known  throughout  some  of  our 
larger  dioceses  ?    At  least  the  largest  must  be  sub-divided. 

(/)  What  means  shall  be  used  for  indirectly  meeting  spiritual  needs  ? 
The  people  will  and  ought  to  have  recreations.  Is  the  Church  wise  in 
leaving  all  these  to  be  provided  by  others  ?  Will  our  young  men  be 
attracted  and  kept  if  the  clergy  show  no  interest  in  their  games  ?  Is  it 
surprising  if  very  undesirable  places  are  frequented  where  nothing  better 
is  provided  ?     I  think  not.     Whatever  the  Church  conducts  or  sanctions 
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must  have  a  high  moral  tone.  There  must  be  a  dividing  line  between  the 
Church  and  the  world.  But  cricket,  football,  and  social  clubs,  reading 
rooms  and  lending  libraries,  concerts  and  lectures,  Sunday  school  and 
band  of  hope  treats,  Congregational  soirees,  have  undoubtedly  distinct 
influence  for  good,  and  so  far  help  spiritual  work.  Where  the  Church 
directs  these  agencies,  the  people  see  that  the  clergy  desire  their  well 
being,  and  then  the  spiritual  ministrations  are  more  readily  accepted. 
Show  you  are  one  with  your  people  in  all  their  interests  and  they  will 
believe  in  you  as  their  real  friend. 

(/)  After  all,  for  meeting  spiritual  needs  nothing  can  compare  or  compete 
with  a  fearless,  pointed  heart-preaching  of  a  full  gospel.  **  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me."  In  spite  of  idle,  timid 
complaints,  the  pulpit  still  has  tremendous  power.  The  Third  Person  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity  shows,  when  He  is  sought,  that  He  has  not  left  the 
Church  of  Christ.  And  where  the  Sunday  sermons  are  preached  again 
all  thrpugh  the  week  in  a  consistent,  hard-working,  manly  life,  the 
spiritual  needs  of  large  numbers  are  undoubtedly  and  abundantly  met. 

"  Toil  on,  toil  on,  nor  doubt,  nor  fear. 
From  day  to  day  this  thought  should  cheer, 
Whate'er  may  die  or  be  forgot. 
Work  done  for  God,  that  dieth  not." 


The  Rev.  J.  GILBERT  DiXON,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  S.  Andrew 

the  Less,  BarnWell,  Cambridge. 

Adaptability  is  essential  to  life.  The  animal  or  plant  which  cannot 
adapt  itself  to  changes  of  environment,  must  perish.  The  fish  cast  on 
dry  land,  the  man  submerged  beneath  the  waves,  both  find  themselves  so 
out  of  correspondence  with  their  new  surroundings  that  life  must  pay 
the  forfeit.  So  the  Church  which  cannot  adapt  itself  to  the  ever 
changing  wants  of  the  society  in  which  it  finds  itself,  must  dwindle  and 
come  to  nought.  God  be  thanked,  our  Church  was  never  more  alive 
to  her  responsibilities — never  more  anxious  to  adapt  herself  to  the  great 
and  various  needs  of  this  nineteenth  century.  For  what  are  our  Church 
Congresses  but  an  attempt  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  How 
can  the  Church  so  develop  her  organization  as  best  to  correspond  with 
her  environment?"  I  am  very  far  from  advocating  rash  and  ill-con- 
sidered experiments.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  qubcotic  enterprises. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  would  never  shrink  from  new  methods  of 
work  merely  because  they  are  new,  and  I  would  gladly  learn  from  all 
really  successful  workers  the  secret  of  their  success,  so  that  I  might 
thankfully  follow  in  their  steps. 

Now,  it  is  frankly  acknowledged  on  every  hand  that,  in  spite  of  all  our 
numerous  and  admirable  organizations,  we  have  failed  to  influence,  as  we 
might,  and  ought,  the  working-men  of  this  land.  Considerable  numbers 
never  enter  the  House  of  God.  Pastoral  visitation,  in  too -many  cases, 
fails,  for  the  simple  reason  that  when  we  visit,  the  men  are  away  at 
work ;  we  cannot  intrude  at  meal  times,  and  as  for  our  evenings,  they 
are  filled  with  services,  classes,  and  committees.  Thus  we  never  come 
in  touch  with  them,  and  it  is  evident  that  some  new  organization  is 
needed  if  men,  in  any  appreciable  numbers,  are  to  be  won. 
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Such  an  organization  has  been  found.  It  has  been  abundantly  tried, 
and  proved.  For  half  a  century  it  has  been  quietly,  but  successfully, 
going  forward.  I  venture  to  think  that  it  will  be  the  wisdom  of  Church- 
men to  adopt  it,  and  make  it  their  own.  1  refer  to  the  Early  Sunday 
Morning  Adult  School  movement.  I  do  not  mean  senior  classes  in  the 
ordinary  Sunday  school,  but  special  Sunday  schools,  established  for 
adults,  and  for  adults  alone. 

The  Society  of  Friends  (all  honour  to  them)  have  been  the  chief 
agents  in  developing  this  system,  but  the  original  idea  seems  to  have 
come  from  the  Church.  Fifty  years  ago  (in  1842)  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge, 
of  Birmingham,  visited  Nottingham,  and  was  taken  to  see  what  was 
then  a  very  novel  institution,  "the  early  morning  school,  assembling  at 
seven  o*clock  in  the  parish  schoolroom,  where  young  men  and  women 
were  taught  to  read  and  write  .  .  .  He  was  much  struck  with  its 
possible  '  usefulness,*  and,  on  his  return  to  Birmingham,  invited  a  few 
young  Friends  to  his  house,  and  laid  the  matter  before  them,  and  that," 
says  Mr.  Alderman  White,*  **  was  the  origin  of  our  schools."  The  first 
school  grew  rapidly,  and  after  a  while  threw  out  branches  in  other  parts 
of  the  town.  **  At  the  present  time,"  said  Mr.  White,  in  1890,  "  the 
numbers  attending  all  the  schools  (in  Birmingham)  is  3,320."  The 
Midland  Union  of  adult  schools,  which  includes  forty  schools  in 
Birmingham  and  adjacent  towns,  has  15,000  scholars  on  its  books. 
I  have  seen  a  list  of  fifty-two  towns  in  which  these  schools  have  been 
established,  with  a  total  number  of  36,000  scholars,  in  1890. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  these  schools  was  in  the  autumn  of  1876, 
soon  after  my  appointment  to  the  rectory  of  S.  George's,  Birmingham. 
In  spite  of  the  splendid  organization  bequeathed  to  me  by  my  pre- 
decessor. Bishop  Thornton  of  Ballarat,  I  saw  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
large  numbers  of  men  were  not  reached.  From  time  to  time  I  anxiously 
discussed  this  problem  with  my  co-workers,  until  I  was  taken  by  one  of 
my  Scripture-readers  to  see  the  Severn  Street  Early  Morning  School,  and 
there  found  the  problem  solved.  I  was  powerfully  impressed.  This 
agency  evidently  commended  itself  to  the  confidence  and  love  of  work- 
ing people,  and  God's  blessing  was  resting  upon  it.  I  was  introduced  to 
men  who  had  been  prize  fighters,  pigeon  flyers,  betting  men,  and  drunkards, 
who,  by  God*s  grace,  had  become  changed  in  heart  and  life.  I  was 
astonished  to  learn  that  600  or  700  men  and  women  attended  all  the 
year  round,  summer  and  winter  alike.  It  was  wonderful  to  think  of  all 
these  people  rising  so  early  every  Sunday,  often  long  before  daylight  in 
the  winter,  in  order  to  be  at  school  by  half-past  seven.  I  saw  that  this 
school  was  succeeding  just  where  we  failed.  I  was  possessed  with  an 
ardent  desire  to  commence  a  similar  work  in  my  own  parish.  I  have 
always  believed  that  whatever  others  could  do,  the  Church  of  England 
could  do  as  well,  if  not  better.  Why  should  my  Scripture-reader  tell 
me  that  while  he  was  dressing  on  Sunday  morning  he  saw  men  and 
women  from  our  parish  hurrying  down  to  Severn  Street  to  obtain  that 
which  the  Church  di^  not  provide  for  them  ?  My  mind  was  made  up. 
I  was  resolved  to  try  the  experiment,  for  I  firmly  believe  'tis  better  to 
have  tried  and  failed  than  never  to  have  tried  at  all. 

We  commenced   our  school   on  Sunday,    March  4th,    1877,  when 
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eighteen  men  attended.  By  the  end  of  1881,  that  is  in  less  than  five 
years'  time,  we  reached  an  average  attendance  of  338  men  and  80 
women.  The  school  soon  became  the  parent  of  other  institutions.  A 
Sunday  afternoon  Bible  class  for  men  was  formed,  with  some  seventy 
members.  A  good  library  was  established.  A  savings'  club  was  started,  and 
in  the  eight  years  from  1878  to  1885,  more  than  ;^i,8oo  was  banked 
by  men,  besides  ;^iS2  los.  by  women,  or  close  upon  ;£^2,ooo.  In 
our  second  year,  a  Sick  Provident  Club  was  added,  which  soon  enrolled 
nearly  one  hundred  members,  and  a  most  interesting  night  school,  for 
men  only,  was  founded,  and  carried  on  entirely  by  ladies.  The  good 
effected  by  these  agencies  was  immense.  Wives  bore  earnest  and  grate- 
ful testimony  to  the  change  wrought  on  their  husbands,  and  consequently 
in  their  homes.  Many  of  the  men  themselves  spoke  out  enthusiastically, 
and  declared  that  they  owed  everything  to  the  school.  The  parochial 
clergy  were  brought  into  personal  contact  with  the  men  to  an  extent 
never  before  experienced.  Prejudices  against  the  parsons  and  the  Church 
melted  away.  Numerous  cases  of  true  conversion  to  God  rewarded  the 
labours  of  faithful  teachers.  Middle-aged  men  came  forward  as  can- 
didates for  Confirmation  and  the  Lord's  Table,  and  even  where  the 
work  stopped  short  of  conversion,  a  marked  and  wonderful  improvement 
took  place  in  many  a  life  and  many  a  home. 

Many  a  hearty  laugh  have  we  had  over  the  devices  of  energetic  wives 
on  our  behalf.  Everything  that  woman's  wit  could  devise  was  done  to 
make  it  easy  for  the  man  to  get  to  school.  The  clean  shirt  was  spread 
temptingly  out  overnight,  the  cup  of  tea  and  slice  of  bread  and  butter 
were  laid  on  the  table  ready  for  the  morning.  And  if  bed  was  found  too 
comfortable,  the  wife's  elbow  went  to  work,  and  **  John,  youll  be  late 
for  school,"  sounded  in  his  ears;  nor  had  John  any  peace  till  he 
turned  out  for  school. 

A  woman,  in  a  high  state  of  nervous  anxiety,  came  one  day  to  our 
superintendent.  She  had  been  ironing,  and  had  inadvertently  laid  the 
hot  iron  on  an  open  book,  and  scorched  the  page.  It  was  a  book  her 
husband  had  got  from  our  library,  and  she  dreaded,  lest  in  his  anger  on 
discovering  the  mishap,  he  should  throw  up  the  school.  **  If,  sir,"  she 
said,  '*  you  will  buy  another  copy,  put  the  old  paper  cover  on  it,  and  a 
label  inside,  so  that  he  shan't  know  the  difference ;  I  will  gladly  pay  for 
it.  But  please  do  it  at  once."  It  was  done,  and  I  do  not  suppose  John 
has  ever  discovered  to  this  day  the  pious  fraud  which  was  practised  upon 
him. 

After  about  three  years'  work,  I  requested  my  excellent  Scripture-reader 
to  collect  facts  and  draw  up  a  statement  of  results  for  my  own  private 
information.     I  venture  to  quote  from  it,  suppressing  names  of  course. 

"X. — This  man  attends  both  classes,  (that  is,  the  Early  Morning 
School  and  the  Afternoon  Bible  class).  Wife  finds  a  great  change  in  the 
home  since  he  joined  the  classes. 

"  Q. — Both  classes.  Believe  him  to  be  a  converted  man  ;  brought 
about  in  the  first  instance  by  the  classes.* 

"  G. — The  wife  of  this  man  has  enjoyed  a  happier  home  and  life  since 
her  husband  joined  the  morning  class  than  any  time  previous  in  her 
married  life  of  over  twenty  years,  the  husband  being  able  to  stay  from 

*  He  was  afterwards  confirmed. 
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the  public,  and  not  beat  her.      In  fact  the  house  is  like  heaven  to  what  it 
was, 

**Z. — Known  to  be  leading  a  far  better  life  than  formerly;  very 
regular.  Came  first  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  Would  be  lost  if  he 
stayed  away. 

*'  D. — Attends  both  classes.  Most  attentive  to  all  that  belongs  to 
Christ.  We  hope  soon  to  hear  of  his  confessing  the  Lord  Jesus  as  his 
Saviour.  (I  may  add  that  this  hope  was  fulfilled.  He  was  a 
Unitarian  when  he  came  to  us,  but  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years, 
an  earnest  Christian.     He  was  confirmed,  and  became  a  communicant). 

'*  A  considerable  number  of  the  men  improved  in  personal  appearance 
(that  is,  in  dress),  a  great  sign  of  improvement." 

On  reading  this,  I  felt  amply  justified  in  the  step  I  had  taken.  I 
thanked  God  and  took  courage  ;  for  it  was  not  without  opposition,  and 
even  grave  censure,  that  our  school  was  established — most  excellent 
persons,  whose  piety  I  was  bound  to  respect,  raised  objections  which 
were  well  worthy  of  consideration.  Nevertheless,  having  carefully 
weighed  these  objections,  I  was  led  to  reject  them  as  untenable. 

Some  earnest  Christians  were  shocked  at  our  proposing  to  teach  read- 
ing and  writing  on  Sunday.  Indeed  I  was  exercised  in  mind  myself. 
But  when  I  saw  at  Severn  Street  that  the  Bible  was  the  text  book,  that 
the  so-called  reading  classes,  were,  to  all  intents,  Bible  classes  neither 
more  nor  less,  that  after  the  scholars  had  read  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  teacher  explained  and  applied  it  to  heart  and  life,  it 
was  evident  to  me  that  no  possible  objection  could  lie  against 
them.  When,  moreover,  I  learned  that  the  copies  set  for  the 
writing  lessons  were  simple  gospel  texts,  I  saw  there  was  no  valid 
objection  to  these  either.  For  surely,  if  Robert  Raikes*s  first 
Sunday  Schools  taught  reading  and  writing — ^and  he  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  should  charge  Robert  Raikes  with  Sabbath-breaking — if  in 
thousands  of  Christian  families,  the  young  people  are  encouraged  to 
write  out  Bible  answers  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  if  some  of  the  roost 
saintly  clergymen  who  have  ever  lived  have  not  hesitated  to  finish  writ- 
ing their  sermons  on  Sunday,  ought  I  to  object  if  some  poor  fellow  who 
has  never  given  five  minutes  thought  to  the  care  of  his  precious  soul,  can 
be  induced  to  spend  half  an  hour  in  writing  over  and  over  again  that 
"  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin  ? "  How  can  I  tell 
whether  God  Himself  may  not  write  it  first  in  that  man's  memory,  and, 
presently,  on  his  heart  ? 

Another  very  common  objection  is,  that  the  early  morning  school  is  a 
rival  of  the  church,  that  men  put  attendance  at  it  in  place  of  public 
worship,  or,  at  least,  that  the  school  fails  to  bring  them  to  church.  That 
in  some  cases  this  is  true  I  do  not  doubt.  I  have  met  women  who  have 
excused  themselves  from  attending  church  on  the  ground  that  they 
attended  a  mothers'  meeting  in  the  week.  I  have  known  Sunday  school 
teachers  who  have  neglected  church  because  they  had  helped  to  keep 
order  at  an  infant  service  in  the  schoolroom.  But  everyone  will  say 
that  that  was  the  fault  of  the  individual  ofiender  and  ought  not  to 
be  brought  as  an  objection  to  mothers'  meetings  or  infant  services. 
It  is  very  likely  there  are  men  who  attend  early  morning  schools  and 
excuse  their  absence  from  church  on  that  ground ;  but  surely  that  is  no 
argument  against  early  morning  schools.     It  is  a  plain  fact  that  they 
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whom  these  schools  attract  are  not  those  who  go  to  any  place  of  worship. 
'  The  school,  therefore,  is  not  a  rival.  It  takes  no  one  from  church  who  is 
already  going  there,  but  it  is  often  the  first  step  of  the  prodigal  on  his  way 
ba  ck.  Again,  it  is  the  work  of  the  early  m  orning  teacher  to  bring  before  his 
scholars  the  claims  of  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God.  I  know 
teachers  who  have  done  this,  and  have  not  only  invited  their  men  to 
God's  House,  but  have  called  for  them  and  taken  them  with  them. 
Surely  it  is  a  strong  point  in  favour  of  the  school  that  it  furnishes  so 
great  an  opportunity.  But  I  venture  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  assert 
that  where  earnest  teachers  have  wisely  and  lovingly  used  their  influence, 
numbers  of  the  men  have  been  brought  to  church.  After  our  school 
had  been  open  about  four  years,  our  indefatigable  Scripture-reader,  at 
my  request,  went  over  the  list  of  our  names,  and  ascertained  that  with 
an  average  attendance  of  300  at  school  we  had  about  100  attending 
either  the  parish  church  or  one  of  the  mission  rooms.  This  was  almost 
more  than  I  had  dared  to  hope  for.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 
The  school  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  hothouse.  We  must  be  patient. 
All  the  blossoms  of  spring  do  not  become  fruit ;  nor  do  all  who  attend 
our  churches  become  saints.  We  must  not  blame  the  school,  then, 
because  all  the  scholars  do  not  reach  the  point  of  coming  to  God's 
House.  What  the  school  does  is  to  bring  the  men  face  to  face  with  us. 
//  must  depend  very  much  upon  ourselves  how  far  we  can  utilize  the  splendid 
opportunity  thus  afforded  us. 

If  anyone  here  is  more  than  half  inclined  to  start  an  early  morning 
school  in  his  parish,  let  me  briefly  sum  up  for  his  encouragement  what 
such  a  school  really  means.  Coming  to  school  at  half-past  seven  on 
Sunday  morning  means  going  to  bed  sober  on  Saturday  night ;  that, 
again,  means  taking  home  the  wages  instead  of  squandering  them  in  the 
public-house ;  and  that,  again,  means  a  comfortable  home  and  good  food 
and  warm  clothing  for  wife  and  children.  Such  a  school  means  the 
holding  out  of  a  helping  hand  to  working-men  just  when  they  are  feeling 
the  unsatisfactoriness  of  their  way  of  life  and  the  first  desires  after 
something  better  ;  it  means  the  bridging  over  of  the  gulf  between  class 
and  class.  It  brings  the  clergyman  into  direct  contact  with  the  men  fA 
his  parish  as  a.  practical  friend,  and  that  means  the  softening  down  of 
prejudices  against  the  Church,  and  the  removal  of  many  misconceptions ; 
it  means,  above  all,  and  I  put  this  as  its  crown  and  glory,  the  bringing 
of  working-men  face  to  face  with  the  Bible,  and  in  many  cases  it  means 
true  conversion  to  God.  In  short,  it  means  happier  hearts  and  purer 
lives,  brighter  homes  and  happier  wives,  children  better  fed  and  clad, 
souls  saved,  and  God  glorified. 

But  to  start  a  school  of  this  sort  is  a  serious  step.  Are  there  no 
difficulties?  Yes,  there  are,  no  doubt.  But  **a  difficulty,"  said  Dr. 
Livingstone,  "  is  something  to  be  conquered." 

"  The  wise  and  active  conquer  difficulties 
By  daring  to  attempt  them.     Folly  and  sloth 
Shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and  trouble. 
And  make  the  impossibility  they  fear.'* 

There  is  the  teacher  difficulty.  Where  are  they  to  come  from  ?  and 
will  not  the  early  morning  school  draw  away  teachers  from  the  ordinary 
Sunday  school,  thus  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  ? 
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For  your  encouragement  let  me  say  that  this  special  work  will  draw 
out  an  entirely  new  class  of  workers.  There  are  young  men,  and 
Christian  young  men  too,  who  will  not  join  your  Sunday  school  because 
they  dare  not  tackle  a  set  of  merry,  mischievous,  troublesome  lads,  but  who 
will  gladly  sit  down  and  teach  half  a  dozen  men  who  come  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  learn,  and  are  grateful  for  what  their  teacher  does  for 
them.  There  are  family  men,  too,  who  feel  it  to  be  a  sacred  duty  to 
spend  their  Sunday  afternoons  with  their  own  children,  but  who,  for 
Christ's  sake,  will  cheerfully  rise  a  little  earlier  in  the  morning  to  give  a 
Jesson  in  the  adult  school.  Thus  fresh  labourers  are  drawn  into  the 
work  to  the  great  and  lasting  profit  of  themselves  and  others. 

I  freely  admit  that  it  is  no  light  addition  to  a  clergyman's  labours  to 
go  down  and  open  school  and  teach  a  section  of  men  before  breakfast. 
But  one  is  amply  repaid.  I  taught  my  own  section  in  S.  George's 
School  for  seven  years,  and  I  can  honestly  say  some  of  my  happiest 
hours  were  thus  spent.  I  there  learned  to  value  the  sterling  qualities  ot 
many  of  my  working-men  friends.  Some  of  them  I  found  to  be  Nature's 
gentlemen — gentlemen,  I  mean,  in  mind  and  feeling.  Their  exterior 
might  be  rough  and  their  speech  uncouth,  but  they  often  manifested  as 
delicate  and  ready  an  appreciation  of  thoughtful  kindness  shown  them 
as  any  high-born  lady  could  have  done,  and  in  their  turn  have  exercised 
a  gentle  and  kindly  consideration  for  others.  It  has  often  been  to  me 
a  joy  to  grasp  the  hand  of  such  men  in  warm  and  loving  friendship,  and 
to  feel  and  know  that  it  was  friendship  for  eternity. 

This  language  may  seem  exaggerated,  but,  indeed,  I  speak  the  words 
of  soberness  and  truth.  If  anyone  would  know  the  sentiments  of  which 
a  Birmingham  working-man  is  capable,  let  him  read  a  little  pamphlet  on 
**  Happy  Homes  and  how  to  make  them,"  written  by  one  of  our  scholars. 
A  prize  was  offered  to  the  men  of  our  school  by  George  Dixon,  Esq., 
one  of  the  members  for  the  borough,  for  the  best  essay  on  that 
subject,  and  my  friend  "  Eliezer  "*  won  it.  Mr.  Dixon  could  scarcely 
believe  at  first  that  it  was  the  genuine  unaided  production  of  an  artisan, 
and  thought  so  highly  of  it  that  he  had  it  printed  and  a  copy  presented 
to  every  child  in  the  Birmingham  Board  Schools. 

My  friends,  this  movement  will  go  on.  It  cannot — it  ought  not  to — 
be  stopped.  Shall  we  leave  it  to  others,  or  shall  we,  as  Churchmen, 
take  it  up  ?  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  one  word  in  depreciation 
of  the  truly  noble  work  done  by  others,  and  yet,  as  a  Churchman,  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  something  lacking.  Many  of  these  schools 
are  what  is  termed  ''unsectarian."  They  are  not  connected  with  any 
place  of  worship,  and  the  scholars  are  not  built  up  in  any  sort  of  church 
life.  An  attempt  to  remedy  this  in  part  has  been  made  in  some  cases. 
The  superintendent  and  teachers  have  invited  their  scholars  to  meet  on 
Sunday  evenings  for  an  informal  service  consisting  of  addresses,  prayers, 
and  hymns.  There  is,  however,  no  stated  ministry,  nor  is  any  provision 
made,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  obeying  the  dying  Saviour's  command,  "  Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  Me."  This  has  always  seemed  to  me — I  speak 
as  a  Churchman — a  serious  defect.  I  have  observed,  moreover,  that  an 
undenominational  movement  of  this  kind  often  ends  in  the  formation  of 
a  new  denomination,  and  the  multiplication  of  sects. 

*  Mr.  Frederick  Cole.    He  has  since  passed  away  to  the  '* Happy  Home"  above. 
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I  regret  to  add  that  in  some  hands  early  morning  schools  have 
shown  a  strong  tendency  to  drift  into  politics,  and  politics  of  a  character 
antagonistic  to  the  National  Church.    Is  it  wise,  then,  to  stand  aloof? 

But,  enough  !  I  will  only  say  in  conclusion  that  if  you  would  pro- 
mote a  sober  Saturday  night  in  your  parish ;  if  you  would  encourage 
industry,  and  thrift,  and  happier  homes ;  if  you  would  break  down 
prejudice;  if  you  would  rally  round  you  a  loyal  band  of  Church 
defenders ;  if  you  would  promote  the  study  of  the  Bible ;  if  you  would 
counteract  infidelity ;  if  you  would  win  men  to  Christ ;  if  you  would 
raise  up  champions  for  our  Lord  in  the  workshops  and  factories  of  our. 
towns — I  know  of  no  agency  so  calculated  to  bring  about  these  blessed 
results  as  an  early  Sunday  morning  school.     *'  Animam  liberavi.^* 


ADDRESSES. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

A  TELEGRAM  has  been  received  from  the  first  selected  speaker — Canon  Bamet — 
saying  that  he  cannot  possibly  come,  and  so  I  call  upon  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  R«  E. 
Adderley. 

The  Rev.  the   Hon.  R.  E.  ADDERLEY,  Diocesan  Missioner 

for  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury. 

We  sometimes  feel  almost  weary  of  the  question,  "  What  is  the  best  mode  of  meetii^ 
the  spiritual  needs  of  increasing  populations  ?  *'  Again  and  again,  at  Congresses  and 
Conferences,  we  have  discussed  the  best  mode  of  getting  into  touch  with  the  masses 
of  the  people,  and  often  we  seem  inclined  to  despond,  as  we  feel  we  are  as  far  off  as 
ever  from  solving  the  question.  And  yet  it  is  a  most  serious  question,  and  one  we 
cannot  put  aside.  Here  we  have  these  vast  populations  in  our  towns,  and  we  cannot 
say  the  Church  is  in  any  very  real  toucli  with  them. 

In  the  short  time  allotted  to  me,  I  cannot  go  very  fully  into  the  question,  and  must 
confine  myself  to  just  touching  slightly  on  a  few  points. 

We  want,  then,  first,  a  greater  freedom  of  service. 

The  Church  dies  through  respectability.  The  Prayer-book,  lovely  as  it  is  to  us,  is 
ill-adapted  for  men  and  women  who  know  nothing  of  the  Church. 

It  would  seem  most  desirable  to  sing  Evensong  in  all  mission  churches  in  East 
London  and  other  poor  parts,  at  an  earlier  hour  on  Sundays,  say  five  or  six,  and 
then  open  the  church  for  a  hearty,  simple,  earnest  mission  service  and  extempore 
sermon  at  seven  or  eight.  At  this  service,  let  there  not  be  any  snrpliced  choir,  or 
ritualistic  young  laymen,  who  are  unable  to  dispense  with  their  bowings  and  crossings* 
The  chancel  could  be  left  dark  after  Evensong,  and  only  the  nave  used.  Let  the 
clergyman  be  in  cassock  (without  surplice).  There  are  some  clergy  who  seem 
unable  to  move  without  their  black  stoles  and  their  hoods,  and  their  surplices. 
Let  the  clergjrman  be  free  and  easy,  whilst  reverent  alwajrs;  speaking  in  simple 
homely,  friendly  language.  He  should  have  perfect  freedom  given  him  by  his 
bishop  to  have  mission  hymns  and  extempore  prayer. 

There  is  surely  no  reason  why  such  a  service  should  not  commend  itself  to  ail 
earnest  clergy — broad,  or  low,  or  high  Churchmen.  Details  will  differ  no  doubt  in 
each  case,  but  the  service  itself  could  in  all  cases  be  a  free  and  hearty  one.  It  would 
be  good  if  a  collection  could  be  dispensed  with,  and  money  obtained  for  any  expenses 
in  connection  with  these  services  in  other  ways,  'ilie  parson  is  too  often  thought  to 
be  a  person  who  chiefly  wishes  to  get  money. 
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In  my  own  judgment  I  should  like  such  a  service  to  be  held  every  Sunday  evening 
in  poor  mission  churches,  and  to  be  entirely  free  from  all  Low  Church  or  High 
Church  ritual,  all  stiffness  and  "proprieties."  Let  th^  ritual  be  reserved  for  the  Holy 
Eucharist  in  the  morning,  and  for  the  Evensong,  which  will  precede  this  service.  Men 
and  women  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  into  the  meaning  and  beauty  of  ritual  all  at 
once.  Let  us  deal  with  them  first,  as  men  and  women  with  immortal, souls,  whom 
God  the  Father  loves,  and  longs  to  have  as  His  true  sons  and  daughters,  both  here  and 
beyond. 

I  should,  if  I  started  such  a  service — which  I  shall  hope  to  do  if  I  take  up 
parochial  work  in  London  again — try  to  aim  at  two  things,  conversion  and  teaching  ; 
showing  those  who  come  that  they  are  children  of  the  great  Father,  even  though  they 
be  living  without  any  thought  of  or  devotion  towards  Him— that  He  longs  to  receive 
them  back  and  forgive  them — teaching  them  the  great  primary  truths  of  our  faith, 
though  not  rushing  so  much,  as  is  often  done,  into  the  further  truths  concerning 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  which  will  be  meaningless  to  many  at  Hrst. 

But  in  this  teaching  I  would  try  to  keep  before  them  the  truth  of  the  present 
Kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth.  Our  message  is  not  concerned  merely  with  another 
world.  We  fail  because  we  so  often  preach  as  if  the  message  dealt  only  with  '*  getting 
to  heaven ''  and  "  avoiding  hell."  If  we  get  the  right  sort  of  men  in,  they  are  troubled 
with  difficulties  of  present  life  ;  surrounded  by  temptations,  and  poverty,  and  unbe- 
lief. They  want  to  be  guided  how  to  live,  not  to  die.  Let  us  keep  away  from  com- 
mands and  duties,  which  can  have  no  meaning  to  them  at  first — ^such  as  have  to  do 
with  Sunday  observance,  or  the  Church's  fasts  and  festivals.  Let  us  not  be  sickly, 
or  flabby,  or  goody-goody,  but  sensible,  healthy  and  strong — sons  of  God  speaking 
to  the  children  of  God.  Above  all,  let  us  avoid  getting  them  into  this  service,  and 
then  making  it  a  musical  concert,  and  putting  an  address  in,  to  keep  it  Sunday-like. 
Let  this  service  be  distinctly  a  service  of  worship,  and  the  hearing  of  God's 
Gospel. 

The  religious  music  and  oratorios,  and  Pleasant  Sunday  gatherings,  have  their 
place,  and  I  think  are  very  much  to  be  supported ;  only  let  them  be  at  the  proper 
time,  and  probably  the  afternoon  is  the  best  time  for  them. 

Some  such  Sunday  as  the  following,  is  being,  and  should  be  still  more,  adopted  in 
large  centres  of  population,  if  we  are  to  draw  in  the  people : — 

After  the  usual  morning  celebrations  and  services,  we  should  have  an  out-door 
service,  at  12  or  12.30,  at  some  point  where  men  are  accustomed  to  congregate. 
If  the  clergyman  is  a  man  of  liberal,  sympathetic  heart,  he  will  be  able  (as  I  know 
a  clergyman  in  East  London  has  done)  to  speak  out  fearlessly  and  earnestly  on 
subjects  which  will  be  of  deep  interest  to  the  hearers,  and  yet  show  them  how  all 
social  improvements  will  avail  little  without  the  true  love  of  Christ,  which  alone  can 
change  the  heart  and  life. 

The  clergy  are  on  their  trial  now.  They  must  take  more  interest  in  social  and 
political  matters.  I  was  told  the  other  day,  that  in  the  time  of  the  General  Election 
a  clergyman  went  out  and  gave  two  addresses  on  the  election,  not  taking  a  party  line, 
but  giving  the  men  principles  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  their  vote.  A  Member 
of  Parliament  wrote  to  a  clergyman  after  the  election,  and  said,  "Thank  you  so 
much  for  all  you  have  done  to  Christianize  the  election." 

If  we  hold  back  now,  we  shall  lose  a  glorious  opportunity  of  showing  sympathy 
towards  those  we  wish  to  win.  We,  of  all  men — the  Ministers  of  Christ — ^ould 
throw  ourselves  heart  and  soul  into  all  that  tends  to  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of 
our  people. 
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Then,  in  the  afternoon,  we  might  have  (anyhow  once  a  month,  or  m  Lent)  a  lecture 
in  some  hall  or  in  the  church. 

An  East  End  rector  has  organized  a  remarkable  series  of  lectures  on  Sunday  after- 
noons in  a  town-hall,  where  large  numbers  of  men  have  come  together.  Instead  of 
doing  all  for  them,  he  has  done  it  with  them,  a  labour  member  of  the  County  Coondl 
taking  the  chair.  The  first  course  was  on  "Ideal  Commonwealths,"  another  on 
"The  Kingdom  of  Christ,"  others  on  the  "  Teaching  of  Christ,"  on  "Home  Life," 
"  Sin,"  "  The  Future  Life."  etc. 

The  lectures,  too,  in  public  parks  come  under  this  head.  "  Scepticism  is  as  rife  as 
ever  in  Victoria  Park,"  a  clergyman  said  to  me  the  other  day.  We  ought  to  gather 
our  best  men  there,  instead  of  so  often  leaving  such  out-door  speaking  to  inferior 
speakers.  We  want  more  men  like  Mr.  Ingram,  of  the  Oxford  House,  who  is  often 
single-handed  there  in  the  summer  months.  It  is  now,  I  believe,  found  best  not  to 
answer  the  atheists,  or  have  debates,  but  to  have  positive  teaching — teaching  inde- 
pendent of  the  atheist  lecturer,  or  large  audiences  are  collected  for  the  atheist,  which 
he  might  not  otherwise  secure. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  well  to  consider  whether  we  could  not  have  more  deigy 
to  take  definite  pieces  of  work,  as  for  example,  amongst  railway  men,  tramway 
men,  etc.  Could  not  more  city  churches  be  used  for  this  special  work,  and  men 
have  city  churches  given  them  who  have  special  capacities  for  such  work  ?  We  want 
more  of  such  work  on  definite  Church  principles. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  the  failure  of  the  Christian  Church  to  get  into  real  touch 
with  the  people  is  largely  due  to  want  of  sympathy.  Let  us  get  rid  of  a  wrong  oat  of 
"clericalism."  Let  us  be  men  amongst  men,  and  we  shall  win  their  love  in  time. 
"  We  don't  get  hold  of  the  best  kind  of  men,"  a  priest  said  to  me  :  "  the  leaders  of 
trades  unions,  men  who  organize  clubs  of  their  own,  and  men  of  thought.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  talking  and  thinking  about  religion  which  wants  guiding." 

And  the  clergyman  must  represent  his  Master  more  if  he  b  to  draw  men  to  that 
Master.  A  person  once  said  of  a  devoted  E^t  London  clergyman,  "  He  is  buri^ 
in  East  London  ; "  and  the  answer  another  clergyman  gave  her  was,  *'  He  will  have 
a  glorious  resurrection."  Men  like  Lowder,  who  laboured  in  East  London  qoietiy 
and  perseveringly,  won  souls  not  by  mere  ritual,  but  by  personal  sjrmpathy  and 
devotion.  Mr.  Dolling,  both  in  East  London  and  Portsmouth,  has  made  himself  one 
with  his  people — living  for  them  and  with  them — with  something  indeed  of  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  his  great  and  Divine  Master.  Let  us  cease  our  wranglings  over  disputed 
points  of  ritual  and  doctrine  from  high  or  low  points  of  view,  and  become  men  of 
God ;  devoted  servants  of  Him  Who  cared  for  His  people  in  all  their  needs,  bodily, 
social,  and  spiritual ;  and  we  shall  find  by  degrees  the  alienation  will  get  less,  and  the 
Church  become  more  the  Church  of  God's  people. 


Edwin  Arrowsmith,  Esq.,  of  the  Children's  Special 

Service  Mission.* 

I  THINK  that  work  amongst  the  poor  children  is  so  familiar  and  so  recognized  by  the 
clergy  of  our  Church  that  I  need  waste  no  time  by  taking  up  these  particular  efibits 
amongst  the  young.  To-night  I  want  to  speak  of  the  work  amongst  the  most 
neglected  class,  those  who  have  well  been  called  our  ''poor  rich"  duldfcn, 
children  of  "  the  classes,"  as  it  were,  as  against  those  of  "  the  masses."  Many  of  the 
speakers  at  this  Congress,  and  at  other  places,  have  lamented  the  lack  of  workef&    I 

*  Offices,  13a,  Warwick  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C 
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venture  to  say  that  this  need  can  be  best  supplied  by  taking  an  interest  in  work  that 
has  for  its  object  the  leading  to  Christ  of  the  children  of  the  upper  and  the  middle 
classes.  It  is  very  difficult  for  those  who  have  been  well  brought  up  to  realize  their 
needs  and  their  dense,  pitiful  ignorance,  which  we  have  so  often  proved.  To  take  an 
instance.  A  lady  asked  the  girls  in  her  school  to  let  her  know  who  wrote  the  first 
five  books  in  the  Bible.  The  answer  given  by  one  of  the  girls  was  this,  "The 
gentlemen  whose  names  they  bear."  Another  child  was  asked  to  define  faith. 
"  Oh/*  she  said,  "  faith  is  believing  a  thing  when  you  know  it  is  not  true."  Think  of 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  children  in  our  lai^e  boarding  schools.  The  demand  always 
regulates  the  supply  in  this  as  in  every  other  matter.  What  the  parents  demand  the 
teachers  supply.  The  teachers  know  that,  as  a  rule,  religious  instruction  of 
any  definite  kind  does  not  pay.  The  parents  are  not  sufficiently  in  earnest 
about  it. 

Have  you  read  that  most  admirable  speech  which,  I  thank  God,  the  Hon.  £. 
Lyttelton,  head-master  of  Haileybury  College,  delivered  at  this  Congress  yesterday  ? 
Read  that  carefully.  It  emphasizes  what  I  venture  to  stiite,  that  the  needs  of  these 
children  are  indeed  far  greater  than  those  of  the  poorer  children.  I  once  had  an 
opportunity  of  putting  a  question  to  Lord  Shaftesbury.  I  said,  *'  My  lord,  may  I  ask 
you  this — If  you  were  to  examine  two  groups  of  boys,  one  taken  from  a  leading 
public  school  and  the  other  from  one  of  your  lordship*s  ragged  schools  in  the  slums, 
which  group  would  know  most  of  the  things  of  God,  of  their  Bible,  and  of  the  way  of 
life  ?"  In  his  quick,  abrupt  way,  which  some  of  you  remember,  he  said,  "  Oh,  I  can 
tell  you  that.  Why,  of  course,  the  boys  in  my  ragged  schools  would."  And  how  is 
this  tremendous  need  to  be  met  ?  Oh,  that  the  clergy  in  our  Church  of  England 
would  sometimes  put  in  a  little  word  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  sermons — just  a 
word  :  "  Now,  dear  children."  I  have  seen  myself  that  there  is  a  kind  of  electrical 
thrill  throughout  the  congregation.  The  older  friends  are  as  pleased  as  the  little 
ones.  Our  Nonconformist  brethren  realize  this.  Many  of  them,  as  you  know,  have 
little  sermonettes  of  about  ten  minutes'  length  for  the  children  during  the  morning 
service,  and  I  know  of  many  places  where  these  are  more  enjoyed,  if  possible,  by  the 
parents  than  by  the  children  for  whom  they  are  specially  intended. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  tour  through  America  and  Canada,  and  there,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  the  need  is  recognized  and  met.  In  America  and  Canada  all 
classes,  children  rich  and  poor,  meet  on  common  ground  every  Sunday  in  the  Sunday 
school,  and  sit  side  by  side  to  hear  the  same  truths  taught.  And  then  what  an 
enormous  amount  of  educational  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  children  during 
term  time.  When  are  they  best  reached  ?  Well,  we  have  proved  that  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  at  the  seaside  during  the  summer  holidays.  I  think  that  there 
are  many  here  who  have  attended  those  bright  and  happy  gatherings  on  the  seashore 
during  the  summer  months  all  round  the  country.  Some  of  you  know  that  sight  in 
the  "Happy  Valley"  at  Llandudno  during  the  summer  on  Sunday  afternoons,  which 
is  rarely  equalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  way  of  an  open-air  gathering.  Men 
who  have  travelled  all  over  the  world  have  said,  **  I  never  saw  a  sweeter  or  more 
beautiful  sight  than  those  seven  or  eight  hundred  children,  with  perhaps  two  thousand 
people  standing  round,  or  sitting  on  the  rocks  in  this  natural  amphitheatre,  listening 
to  the  story  of  the  Cross,  and  drinking  it  in  as  eagerly  as  the  little  ones  in  front  of 
the  speaker."  What  a  wonderful  field  you  have  in  these  children  for  work  of  the 
best  and  most  profitable  kind.  Just  consider  the  component  parts  of  a  child's 
nature.  You  have  faith,  love,  reverence,  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  an  interest  in 
the  things  of  God.  Surely  there  is  a  favourable  soil  in  which  to  sow  the  seed  of  the 
kingdom.     That  much  beloved  prelate  of  the  Church,  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  was 
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holding  children's  services  a  few  years  ago  on  the  beach  at  Barmouth,  and  he  wrote 
some  sweet  lines  about  them.     I  will  give  you  one  verse. 

'*  O,  children,  sweet  children,  to  whom  is  given 
A  questionless  faith  in  the  good  and  true, 
If  the  preacher  could  ask  one  boon  from  Heaven, 
He  would  only  ask  to  be  more  like  you." 

In  our  work  amongst  the  children,  how  much  they  teach  us  as  we  are  trying  to  teach 

them.     For  many  years  God  has  enabled  me  to  devote  my  life  to  this  work  as  a 

voluntary  worker.     I  love  the  Children's  Special  Service  Mission.    The  children  it 

has  reached  have  come  from  every  part  of  the  world.     I  have  a  book  with  thousands 

of  names  in  it,  and  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  run  one's  eye  down  them,  and  to  see 

that  the  gatherings  on   the  shore  at   Llandudno  have  come  from  every  part  of 

our  country,  and   many  from  far  off  lands.      Is  it  not  also  encouraging  to  see 

the  young  men  from  the  Universities  coming  forward  to  help  in  this  work  and  reaching 

the  boys,  many  of  whom  will  follow  them  at  their  different  colleges?    We  have  seen 

'Varsity  men  who  have  got  their  "  blue  "  for  cricket  or  football,  and  others  who  have 

rowed  in  the  'Varsity  eight,  coming  forward  to  show  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is 

not  an  effeminate  thing,  but  a  very  manly  one.    As  someone  has  said,  it  is  not 

necessary,  in  putting  off  the  old  man,  to  put  on  the  old  woman ;  and  that  is  what 

these  young  fellows  try  to  show  the  boys  amongst  whom  they  labour,  and,  thank  God, 

with  a  very  considerable  amount  of  success.     People,  I  think,  sometimes  imagine 

that  at  the  seaside  we  give  boys  and  girls  about  five  services  a-day  of  a  religions 

character.     Nothing  of  the  kind.     We  do  not  believe  in  anything  like  a  hothouse 

religion.     We  believe  in  a  healthy  one.     We  recognize  the  children's  nature  as  a 

many-sided  thing,  and  we  provide  for  their  innocent  entertainment  in  the  way  of 

games,  and  sports,  and  picnics,  and  try  to  show  them  that  letting  Christ  into  their 

hearts  means  letting  into  their  lives  the  real,  true,   and   only  joy ;  and  then  we 

endeavour  to  follow  up  the  work  by  putting  those  with  whom  we  are  brought  into 

contact,  and  who  receive  a  blessing,  into  touch  with  our  parochial  clergymen  when  it 

is  possible,  and  also  getting  them  to  join  our  Scripture  Union.    Some  may  not  know, 

but  we  have  a  Scriptiure  Union  numbering  half  a  million  members,  the  cards  of  which 

are  published  in  thirty-six  different  languages,  and  also  a  monthly  magazine,  Owtr 

Own  Magazine,  which  has  a  circulation  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  monthly,  and 

one  for  schoolbojrs,  Our  Boys^  Magazine^  edited  by  University  men.    Then  we  follow 

up  the  work  by  writing  letters  to  the  lads  at  school.     One  of  my  friends,  a  clergyman, 

is  in  touch,  or  was  a  little  time  ago  in  touch,  with  something  like  sixty-three  lads, 

many  of  them  now  men,  whom  he  has  met  at  the  seaside  services,  over  whom  he  is 

exerting  a  very  happy  and  very  blessed  influence  in  many  cases.     How  we  should 

welcome  any  help  the  clergy  here  would  give  us  at  the  seashore.    Thank  God  they  do 

give  it  very  often  in  many  places  round  the  coast,  where  we  have  the  warmest 

sympathy  from  the  local  clergy — they   lend    us    their  rooms ;    they  give  out  the 

notices  of  the  meetings  in  church,  and  in  every  possible  way  they  try  to  help  us  on, 

and  that  is  what  we  are  grateful  and  thankful  for. 

Then  a  word  about  work  in  the  Christmas  and  Easter  holidays.  Do  you  know, 
dear  friends,  the  children  love  to  come  and  hear  about  their  Saviour.  I  can  tell  you 
of  bojTS  and  girls  who  have  refused  invitations  to  places  of  amusement,  becaose  they 
wished  to  come  to  the  drawing-room  meeting.  Will  not  some  of  the  ladies  present 
lend  their  drawing-rooms  and  have  boys  and  girls  of  the  better  class — the  neglected 
class — gathered  t(^ether  to  hear  of  Christ  during  the  holidays.  A  lady  with  a  lov<dy 
drawing-room  lent  it  freely  for  such  meetings,  and  a  fussy  friend  said  to  her,  **  Does 
not  the  carpet  get  worn  out  ?  and  does  not  the  furniture  get  broken,  and  the  place 
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get  dirty  ?  "  And  she  replied,  "  Perhaps  it  does,  bat  there  is  one  text  in  the  Bible 
which  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  comfort  when  I  think  of  it"  "  What  is  that  ?  "  said 
the  friend.  " '  They  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods.* "  I  plead  for  the  boys 
of  our  land  before  the  Christian  men  and  women  here  to-night.  I  ask  you  middle- 
aged  men,  as  you  go  home  from  this  Congress,  to  spend  five  minutes  in  reflecting  on 
the  boys  you  played  with.  Think  of  your  schoolmates.  Where  are  they  to-night  ? 
Have  you  ever  considered  the  environment  of  these  boys  ?  I  have  young  men  com- 
ing to  me  over  and  over  again  and  saying,  **  My  office  is  a  perfect  hell.  You  do  not 
know  what  I  hear  ;  you  do  not  know  what  I  see ;  you  do  not  know  what  I  have  to 
put  up  with."  O  friends,  if  the  young  men  of  England  are  to  be  saved,  they  must 
be  brought  to  Christ  while  they  are  young.  Every  clergyman  here  will  back  me  up,  I 
am  sure,  in  this,  that  the  very  hardest  class  to  reach  are  upper-class  young  men.  You 
can  get  hold  of  the  poorer  lads  and  young  men  ;  but  the  gentlemen's  sons  in  Birming- 
ham, where  are  they  to-night  ?  Where  are  they  coming  forward  to  labour  for  God  in 
real  soul-saving  work  ?  We  do  not  get  these  young  men,  because  we  do  not  reach 
them  and  win  them  for  the  Saviour  when  they  are  boys,  when  their  hearts  are  soft 
and  tender,  and  when  they  might  be  won.  But  people  say,  "  Oh,  but  where  are 
your  results  ?  Boys  and  girls  come  and  they  are  excited  for  a  little  time."  It  is 
God's  work,  and  it  has  gone  on  for  the  last  twenty- five  years,  and,  as  an  English  Canon 
said  the  other  day,  **  There  is  no  work  for  God  which  is  not  largely  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Children's  Special  Service  Mission.  I  met  all  over  Canada  and  America 
people  who  told  me  that,  as  boys  and  girls  years  ago,  they  trusted  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  beach  at  Llandudno  and  elsewhere,  as  simply  as  children  wilL  We 
want  to  spread  our  work.  Can  you  do  anjrthing  in  your  parish  ?  We  shall  be  so 
glad  and  thankful,  as  the  result  of  my  very  feeble  talk  to-night,  to  have  a  letter  from 
any  of  the  clergy  or  other  friends  here  saying,  "  Will  yon  have  a  little  effort  in  my 
parish  during  the  Christmas  holidays?  Will  you  have  my  drawing-room?  I  am 
gathering  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  neighbourhood  t(^ether."  Do  you  care  to  drop 
me  a  line  to  that  effect  ?  If  so,  will  you  kindly  address  it  just  to  Cambridge  ?  The 
postman  knows  the  address.  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  remember  it.  It  would  be  a 
most  cheering  result  of  my  first  appearance  before  such  an  audience  as  this.  But  you 
say,  '*  I  have  my  prejudices."  I  hope  that  there  are  a  number  of  prejudiced  people 
here.  I  always  say  to  them,  "  Just  come  and  see,  and  judge  for  yourselves."  We  do 
not  believe  in  the  power  of  excitement  and  emotional  appeal.  We  believe  in  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  believe  in  the  power  of  prayer,  and  we  believe  Christ 
when  He  said,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me."  And  Christ,  lifted 
up,  is  drawing  the  hearts  of  the  children  to  Him.  The  Cross  will  draw  the  children, 
rich  and  poor.  I  conclude  by  reading  a  letter  from  one  whose  name  is  known  to  very 
many  here,  the  Rev.  Handley  Moule,  Principal  of  Ridley  Hall,  Cambridge  :  *'  Dear 
Mr.  Arrowsmith, — I  hear  that  you  are  about  to  hold  a  mission  to  schoolboys  and 
others  at  Sheffield.  May  I  be  allowed  to  express  pleasure  and  thankfulness  at  the 
thought  that,  in  so  important  a  centre  of  English  life,  you  should  be  going  to  do  this 
work.  I  have  reason  in  my  life  here  at  Cambridge  to  think,  with  no  common 
earnestness,  of  its  importance.  I  have  a  large  acquaintance  of  undergraduates  and 
B.  A.  members  of  the  University  who  are  pronounced  and  consistent  Christians  ;  and 
quite  lately  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  in  a  definite  way,  'that  a  large  proportion 
of  these  men  owe  their  first  living  grasp  of  Christian  truth  and  life  to  words  heard  on 
such  occasions  as  the  seaside  mission  services  for  schoolboys,  or  such  efforts  inland  as 
that  yon  now  propose.  Of  the  need  of  such  work  I  am  deeply  assured.  Of  its  good 
results,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  I  am  constantly  a  witness." 
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DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  T.  P.  RING,  Rector  of  Hanley. 

I  THINK  that  the  subject  has  been  put  before  us  to-night  very  clearly  and  very 
distinctly,  and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  member  of  this  Congress 
that,  though,  as  a  Church,  we  have  made  great  advances  during  the  last  twenty, 
or  thirty,  or  forty  years,  and  rebuilt  our  churches,  and  our  cathedrals  have  beoi 
improved  for  services,  and  we  have  increased  our  number  of  communicants,  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  this  Church  life,  we  are  face  to  face  to-night  with  the  fact  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  working  people  are  outside  the  ministrations  of  the  Church,  and 
not  only  of  the  Church,  but  they  are  outside  the  influence  of  all  Christian  bodies  of 
whatever  denomination,  and  are  living,  for  the  most  part,  lives  quite  outside  the 
reach  of  practical  Christianity.    And  yet  from  my  experience  I  would  make  bold  to 
say,  that  this  does  not  mean  that  they  are  hostile  to  Christianity,  that   they  are 
indifferent  to  religion,  or  that  they  have  no  idea  of  God  or  hereafter  working  in  thdr 
own  souls,  because  I  believe  that  that  would  be  a  gross  mis-statement  of  the  facts  of 
the  case.     But  we  have  to  consider  how  we  are  to  win  those  who  are  at  present 
living  as  if  there  were  no  Church,  and  no  God,  and  no  Saviour,  and  no  hereafter,  and 
to  bnng  them  within  the  power  of  the  living  God.     It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  people 
will  not  come  to  the  Church,  the  Church  must  go  to  the  people.    And,  therdfore,  I 
listened  with  admiration  to  the  address  that  was  given  by  Mr.  Adderley  upon  this 
point.     I  think  that  he  said  a  number  of  very  wise  and  very  useful  things.     Certainly 
he  was  right  as  regards  open-air  preaching.     I  do  not  know  any  means  by  whidi  the 
people  can  be  brought  to  love  the  Church  and  to  love  Christianity  so  surely  as  by 
seeing  their  clergy  and  their  lay-workers  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  often  during  the 
week,  in  the  open-air,  speaking  to  them  about  those  great  things  that  belong  unto 
their  salvation.     You  will  find,  I  believe,  in  every  market-place  in  England,  in 
addition  to  the  back  street  and  the  alley,  most  attentive  congregations.     You  will 
find  there  men  and  women  who  will  listen  as  reverently  and  attentively  while  the 
Bible  is  preached  as  if  they  were  sitting  in  some  cathedral  church,  or  in  the  parish 
church  to  which  they  belong.     Now,  here  you  have  a  great  opportunity,  becaose 
people  are  willing  to  listen  to  you.     The  great  hindrances  to  the  practical  acceptance 
of  Christianity  are,  to  my  mind,  three — drunkenness,  gambling,  and  immorality ;  and 
you  can,  in  the  open-air,  speak  to  men  face  to  face,  and  their  consciences  echo  hack 
}our  message.     Their  hearts  go  forth  with  you  when  you  speak  to  them  of  those 
great  and  important  points.     But  I  do  not  think  that  our  work  will  be  effectual  if  it 
is  confined  to  the  open-air.     I  have  found,  thank  God,  many  cases  of  individual  con- 
version brought  about  by  open-air  preaching.     There  are  others  on  this  platform  who 
have  had  far  greater  experience,  and  who  would  back  up  my  words ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  the  great  end  and  the  great  effect  produced  by  open-air  preaching. 
If  we  have  to  confess  that  we  have  lost  the  people,  we  must  also  add  that  we 
have  not  lost  them  in  one  generation,  or  in  one  century,  but  that  they  have  been 
slipping  away  from  us  during  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years  ;  and,  if  we  are  to 
win  them  back  for  God  and  His  Church,  it  will  not  be  the  work  of  one  generation, 
or  one  century,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  God's  punishment  on  remissness  that  we  shall  have 
to  work  for  a  long  time.     But  what  fills  me  with  hope  and  courage  is,  that  in  answer 
to  the  effort  of  the  Church  to  win  them  in  the  open-air  you  always  find  that  the  people 
be^n  to  love  and  respect  the  Church,  to  listen  to  her  as  one  who  has  a  real  and 
living  interest  in  all  their  concerns  ;  and  if  it  produces  this  friendly  relationship  in 
this  generation,  there  will  be  in  the  next  generation  a  splendid  gathering  in.     Then, 
as  to  those  simple  services,  Mr.  Adderley  said,  '*  Mind  that  you  write  to  the  bishop 
and  ask  him  to  allow  extempore  prayers  in  the  Church."    I  quite  agree  with  extem- 
pore prayers  in  the  church,  but  I  am  in  the  presence  of  my  own  diocesan,  and  I 
would  say,  *'  Do  not  write  to  the  bishop  " — not  because  I  am  not  certain  that  the 
bishop  is  in  perfect  sympathy  with  Church  work,  but  it  places  him  in  an  awkward 
and  a  peculiar  conditiofi ;  and  I  think  that  if  we  would  occasionally  just  forget  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  say  nothing  about  it,  the  bishop 
would  not  be  very  sorry.     Then,  the  simple  services  must  lead  up  to  that  whidi  is 
the  strength  of  it  all — the  blessed  Sacrament,  where  the  people  flock  from  the  missioas 
in  such  wonderful  numbers,  so  that  each  Sunday  morning  you  see  them  there ;  not 
at  the  Sunday  morning  school.    That  was  the  only  point  that  I  did  not  like  in  the 
admirable  speech  delivered  to  us.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  Sunday  morning  school 
at  half-past  seven  is  a  hindrance  to  the  coming  together  to  the  blessed  Sacrameot. 
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I  say,  How  is  this  work  to  continue,  and  how  is  it  to  be  done?  There  is 
one  great  work  and  one  great  society  that  I  want  to  say  a  word-  for  to-night. 
Certainly,  unless  in  my  parish  we  had  been  helped  by  the  Additional  Curates 
Society,  we  never  could  have  done  our  work.  I  believe  that  that  society  has  been  the 
benefactor  of  many  a  church  in  many  a  poor  sequestered  country  district,  and  in 
many  a  large  town  teeming  with  multitudes  of  people.  In  no  less  than  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty  cases  does  that  society  enable  work  of  this  kind  to  be  carried 
on,  and,  therefore,  let  us  support  that  society.  But,  beyond  that,  I  say, 
that  if  this  work  is  to  be  done,  if  the  world  is  to  be  won  for  Christ  and  for  His 
Church,  it  will  be  not  by  the  priest  alone,  not  by  the  lay-workers,  but  by  the  help  of 
every  baptized  and  confirmed  Christian. 


W.  Harry  Roberts,  Esq.,  Kensington. 

I  WOULD  claim  indulgence  for  a  young  man  and  a  maiden  speech.  I  wish  to  conBne 
myself  to  the  juvenile  section.  Mr.  Airrowsmith  said  that  if  man  is  to  be  won  for 
Christ,  it  must  be  while  he  was  young.  Now,  I  would  respectfully  ask,  what  the 
Church  is  doing  towards  winning  her  children  to  a  realization  of  their  position 
in  Christ  Jesus  ?  I  know  that  there  are  doubts  in  many  minds  as  to  whether  it  is  a  wise 
thing  that  mission  work,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  should  be  under- 
taken among  children.  Well,  I  think  that  the  answer  to  that  question  is  that  it 
depends  entirely  upon  how  that  work  is  done.  Our  blessed  Lord,  speaking,  as  we  all 
know,  to  "  grown-ups,"  says,  "  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children, 
ye  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  I  think  that  there  is  a  great  lesson 
in  these  simple  words  for  every  worker  among  children.  I  would  maintain  that  it  is 
not  conversion  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  that  should  be  our  object,  but 
may  we  not  rather  say,  a  "building  up"?  The  emotions  of  children  are  very  easily 
played  upon,  and  if  they  are  only  spoken  to  in  a  particular  way,  perhaps  with  a  blood- 
curdling story  or  two  thrown  in,  they  may  lie  led  to  do  almost  anything.  It  is,  to  my 
mind,  ^aA  to  think  that  there  are  men  going  about  all  over  the  country  telling  children 
that,  unless  they  know  that  they  are  converted,  they  are  not  what  our  Church  says  they 
are — members  of  Christ.  If  the  clergy  will  not  undertake  work  among  children — and 
I  would  have  you  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  neglected  upper  classes,  as 
they  are  called,  of  whom  Mr.  Arrowsmiih  spoke — if  the  clergy  will  not  undertake 
this  work,  nor  allow  anyone  else  to,  they  must  not  be  surprised  if  others  step  in, 
whose  teaching  is  not  on  Church  lines.  Must  not  this  work  be  undertaken  on  the 
lines  of  our  glorious  Catechism  ?  Ought  not  every  child  to  be  impressed,  especially 
with  that  second  question  and  answer,  '*  Who  g&ve  you  your  name  ?  "  and  the  answer 
comes  clear  and  straight — "  My  godfathers  ana  godmothers  in  my  baptism,  wherein 
I  was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  trie  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven."  I  think  that  that  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  good  work  among  children. 
Now,  no  undenominational  society  can  do  that  work.  Its  very  constitution  forbids  it. 
I  thank  God  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  what  the  Children's  Mission  has  done, 
because  it  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  the  age.  But  there  are  thousands 
whom  it  cannot  reach,  and  therefore  I  think  that  some  special  effort  ought  to  be  made 
by  our  Church  to  reach  those  thousands.  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  result  of  a  practical 
experiment  made  this  year  at  the  seaside.  It  was  a  definite  Church  effort.  We  wished 
to  reach  Church  children,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  found  that  we  reached  all.  It 
was  at  Filey,  on  the  Yorkshire  coast.  The  vicar  invited  me  to  go  there.  I  went, 
accompanied  by  two  graduates  of  Cambridge,  one  a  very  distinguished  graduate  indeed. 
We  were  assisted  also  by  four  vicars.  Every  morning  at  ten  o'clock  there  was  a 
devotional  meeting  in  the  church,  and  we  had  services  for  the  children  on  the  beach 
one  hour  later.  Just  one  result.  I  would  ask  if  you  have  ever  noticed  when  at  the 
seaside  many  schoolboys  present  themselves  at  the  early  or  any  other  celebration  ? 
I  heard  a  clergyman  preaching  at  a  seaside  place  a  little  while  ago  say  there  had  been 
three  celebrations  that  day,  and  in  walking  about  this  place  during  the  past  week,  he 
had  noticed  scores  of  schoolboys  past  confirmation  age,  and,  therefore,  he  presumed, 
confirmed,  but  only  one  had  presented  himself  at  God's  holy  table.  Well,  one  thing 
we  tried  to  instil  into  their  minds — the  necessity  of  preparing  and  presenting  them- 
selves, even  during  holidays,  at  God's  altar  ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  was  not 
in  vain. 


L 
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The  Rev,  James   R*  Hill,    Needless  Hall,  Brighouse,  Yorks. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  to-night  about  the  children  of  the  upper  classes.  I  should 
like  to  say  one  word  on  behalf  of  the  boys  of  our  working  classes.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  must  have  occurred  to  many  here  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
number  of  lads  that  we  have  in  our  Sunday  schools,  and  Uie  number  of  men  that  we 
have  in  our  churches.  Between  the  Sunday  school  and  the  church  there  is  a  great 
eap ;  and  lads  who  are  under  our  instruction  in  our  schools  seem  at  a  certain  age  to 
dnft  away  from  the  influence  of  the  Church.  We  have  also  found  that  amongst  miys 
there  is  an  idea  that  Christianity  is  not  intended  for  healthy  lads,  that  it  may  do  very 
well  for  weak  boys,  for  girls,  and  women,  but  that  it  is  not  intended  for  men.  To 
meet  these  difficulties,  about  ten  years  ago  three  of  us  started,  in  Scotland,  the  Boys' 
Brigade.  We  began  with  about  thirty  boys,  and  at  the  general  council,  which  was 
held  this  year  in  Glasgow,  the  returns  were  given  as  twenty-six  thousand  boys  belong- 
ing to  the  Boys'  Brigade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  besides  some  ten  thousand  bojs 
in  America  and  Canada.  As  to  the  exact  number  in  the  other  colonies  I  cannot 
speak,  but  I  know  that  in  South  Africa  there  is  one  company  of  Zulu  boys  attached  to 
the  Boys'  Brigade.  In  1892, 1  believe,  the  Church  Lads'  Brigade  was  started  to  work 
exclusively  on  Church  lines.  The  Boys'  Brigade  formerly  allowed  each  company  lull 
latitude  as  to  the  way  of  working,  but  it  took  in  all  religious  denominations.  It  was 
felt,  especially  with  regard  to  church  parades  and  religious  services,  that  it  would  be  a 
great  help  if  the  Church  could  have  a  brigade  of  its  own,  and  so  the  Church  Lads'  Br^ade 
was  commenced.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Gee,  tells  me  to-night,  that  there  are  now  at 
least  ten  thousand  boys  connected  with  the  Brieade.  Now,  what  is  the  Church  Lads' 
Brigade  for  ?  It  is  to  train  boys  up  in  habits  of  reverence,  discipline,  self-respect,  and 
all  that  tends  to  true  Christian  manliness.  The  methods  which  are  used  are  military 
drill  BojTS  seem  to  have  a  natural  turn  for  military  drill,  and  when  their  non-com- 
missioned officers  are  appointed  from  their  own  ranks,  they  show  an  esprit  de  corps^ 
such  as  any  public  school  man  who  may  be  here  would  acknowledge  as  unknown  in 
the  companies  at  our  public  schools.  Not  only  does  the  Bo3rs'  Brigade,  or  the  Churdi 
Lads'  Brigade  train  these  lads  up,  but  it  gives  to  many  of  our  better  class  young  men, 
who  might  not  care  at  first  to  begin  Sunday  school  teaching,  an  opportunity  of  doing 
some  work  for  the  Church.  Lads  between  twelve  and  eighteen  are  taken  into  the 
Church  Lads'  Bri^de,  and  that  carries  them  over  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of 
a  boy's  life.  During  that  time  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  their  officers,  who, 
it  is  specially  desired,  should  be  earnest  Christian  men ;  and  also  with  the  clergy,  and 
they  can  thus  be  won  over  to  God  and  to  His  Church.  Not  only  so,  but  the  Church 
Lads'  Brigade  and  the  Boys'  Brigade,  in  my  experience,  have  been  an  immense  power 
in  bringing  over  many  from  Nonconformity  ;  and  boys  who  have  entered  the  Boys* 
Brigade  have  been  IckI  to  present  themselves  for  confirmation.  In  the  first  year  that 
we  started  the  Boys'  Brigade  in  Oxford,  there  were  several  lads  in  my  company  from 
Nonconformist  Sunday  schools  who  presented  themselves  for  confirmation.  The 
Boys'  Brigade  and  the  Church  Lads'  Brigade  desire  to  take  up  the  life  of  a  boy  all 
round,  to  make  him  take  into  his  daily  life  and  into  his  games  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
We  do  not  want  boys  to  imagine  that  Christianity  simply  consists  in  attending  Church 
services  or  Sunday  school,  but  we  desire  that  thev  should  take  the  spirit  of  Christ  into 
all  they  do,  and  I  am  quite  sure,  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  parish  in  Vorkshire 
in  which  I  work,  that  there  is  nothing  so  much  needed  as  that  a  manly  Christian 
spirit  should  be  taken  both  into  the  daily  life  and  into  public  games,  and  that  we 
should  teach  our  boys  to  play  cricket,  football,  and  other  manly  sports,  as  Christian 
gentlemen  ought.  The  Church  Lads'  Brigade  also  provides  occupation  for  the 
evenings,  when  boys  often  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves.  This  is  dcme 
l)y  means  of  a  boys'  room,  provided  with  all  kinds  of  games  and  books,  order 
being  maintained  by  a  squad  of  the  Brigade,  under  one  of  their  non-commisioned 
officers.  Then,  in  the  summer  time,  the  officers  have  an  additional  chance  of  living 
and  mixing  with  their  boys  in  the  big  summer  camps  at  the  seaside,  which  are 
becoming  a  regular  institution.  There  the  lads  mix  with  their  officers  in  daily  inter- 
course, and  learn,  still  more  than  they  can  in  the  weekly  drill  nights,  habits  of  dis- 
cipline and  of  respect.  I  would  strongly  urge  upon  those  who  find  a  difficulty  in 
getting  lads  to  attend  their  churches,  that  they  should  try  to  interest  some  young 
laymen  in  the  parish  to  undertake  this  work.  There  is  nothing  that  the  Church  of 
England  needs  more  than  lay  help.  The  Boys'  Brigade  or  the  Church  Lads'  Brigade 
enables  us  to  use  many  whose  services  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  the  Church.  BLmy 
a  young  fellow  will  gladly  become  a  lieutenant  in  a  company  of  the  Brigade,  who 
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would  hesitate  to  take  up  any  of  the  more  usual  branches  of  parish  work,  and  expe- 
rience goes  to  prove  that  the  sympathies  of  a  man  thus  enlisted,  widen,  and  many 
an  earnest  and  successful  worker  to-day  can  look  back  on  the  Brigade  as  his  first 
introduction  to  active  service  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  But  it  is  not  only  from  the  ranks 
of  the  officers  that  we  must  look  for  parish  workers;  as  the  boys  grow  up  and 
pass  out  of  the  company,  they  can  be  arafted  into  Guilds,  Men's  Bible  Classes,  or 
into  Chapters  of  that  splendid  organization,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
American  Church—the  S.  Andrew's  Brotherhood.  The  weakness  of  the  Church 
just  now  is  not  so  much  the  want  of  money  as  the  want  of  men.  Let^  us  get 
hold  of  the  men,  get  hold  of  them  from  their  early  youth,  and  the  experience  of 
the  Primitive  Christian  Church  will  be  ours—men  first  gave  their  own  selves  to 
the  Lord,  and  afterwards  gave  of  their  substance. 


H.  A.  COLVILE,  Esq.,  Lay  Missioner  in  the  Diocese 

of  Lichfield. 

I  FELT  that  I  should  once  more  like  to  plead  for  what  my  friend,  Mr.  Adderley,  was 
pleading,  namely,  services  for  the  people  such  as  the  people  could  understand.  For 
years  I  have  been  advocating  this,  until  I  have  almost  given  it  up  in  despair  ;  but  as 
Mr.  Adderl^  was  pleading  it  to-night,  I  thought  that  I  should  like  once  more  to  add 
my  voice  to  it.  Services,  as  I  understand  them,  are  of  no  use  to  me  or  anybody  else 
unless  they  enable  my  soul  to  speak  to  God  and  God  to  speak  back  to  my  soul ;  and 
what  will  help  minds  which  have  been  educated  to  services  all  their  lives  will  not 
help  the  poor  collier  or  ironworker  just  fresh  'from  the  public-house.  If  you 
are  to  toucn  these  people,  you  must  have  services  in  which  they  can  take  part,  and  in 
which  their  souls  can  speak  to  their  God,  and  through  which  God  can  speak  back  to 
their  souls.  It  grieves  my  soul  as  I  see  the  Church's  mission-rooms  and  mission- 
halls,  which  ought  to  be  places  for  the  people,  turned  into  little  miniature  parish 
churches,  with  even  more  ntual,  perhaps,  than  the  parish  church  itself.  I  know  a 
parish,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  here,  with  seven  mission-rooms  in  it,  and  every 
mission-room,  I  think,  exceeds  in  ritual  the  parish  church.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to 
say  anything  about  ritual  I  am  pleading  for  these  mission-rooms  and  these  places 
for  the  woncing-people,  whom,  God  knows,  I  love  with  all  my  heart.  One  of  my 
evangelists  last  Sunday  was  in  a  mission-room  in  which  they  had  Gregorian  chants, 
and  sdl  that  sort  of  thing,  and  high  ritual  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  what  was  the 
result?  He  had  seven  old  women  in  the  place,  and  that  was  all.  I  think  that 
I  may  speak  upon  this  subject  with  some  little  authority.  I  have  had  twenty- 
three  years  of  evangelizing  work  among  the  masses,  and  if  I  do  not  begin  to 
understand  something  about  working-people  now  it  is  to  my  shame  :  I  ought  to  do. 
I  distinctly  say  that  the  working-people  are  to  be  won  by  the  Church,  if  we  do  the 
wfork  in  the  right  way.  Our  working  classes  of  England  believe  in  the  Church,  after 
all,  more  than  anything  else — and  I  am  often  astounded  that  they  do ;  but  thank  God 
they  do — and  if  the  Church  will  only  go  out  and  do  the  work,  and  seek  to 
win  their  souls,  and  have  services  for  them  which  they  can  understand  and  take 
part  in,  she  can  have  Aem.  The  first  thing  is  to  have  services  which  the  men  can 
take  part  in — seek  to  win  them  on  the  Rock ;  seek  to  bring  them  into  personal 
cototact  with  a  personal  Christ ;  seek  their  salvation  ;  and  then  you  can  teach  them 
what  the  Church  is,  and  then  make  the  holy  communion  the  great  service  for  them 
in  the  Church.  The  most  ignorant  of  them,  if  they  truly  get  converted,  can  grasp  it, 
and  you  can  teach  it  them.  Make  that  their  great  service  in  the  diurch  every 
Sundiay  rooming,  and  let  them  the  rest  of  the  day  have  services  in  which  they  can 
take  part,  and  hymns  in  which  they  can  join.  They  can  be  won  in  that  way,  and 
they  can  be  made  real,  faithful,  true  communicants.  I  strongly  back  what  my  friend 
Mr.  Ring  said  as  to  out-door  preaching.  I  have  been  an  out-door  preacher  for 
twenty-three  years,  and  some  of  the  grandest  cases  of  conversion  that  I  nave  known 
have  been  through  out-door  preaching.  I  wish  that  every  clergyman^t  any  rate 
every  young  one — was  trained  to  be  an  out -door  preacher.  But  what  is  the  fiict  ? 
You  have  a  mission-hall,  and  you  start  services  for  the  people  on  mission  lines  such 
as  people  can  understand  and  grasp,  and  then  some  curate  comes  in  and^  starts 
hi^h  ritual  and  everything  that  keeps  the  people  away  from  the  services.  A  friend  of 
mine  said  to  me  the  other  day,  '*  I  was  obliged  to  do  it.  Col  vile,  because  I  could  not 
get  a  curate  who  could  conduct  mission  services,  and  who  could  preach  extempore 
and  speak  from  his  heart  to  the  people,  so  that  the  people  could  understand." 
One  thing  more.      I  thoroughly  agree  with    what    Mr.   Arrowsmith   said,    that 
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the  upper-class  young  people  want  to  be  taught  religion,  and  the  very  simplest  truths 
ut  it,  perhaps,  a  great  deal  more  than  the  children  of  the  lower  classes ;  at  any  rate, 
than  the  children  that  have  been  brought  up  in  the  Sunday  schools.  I  believe  that 
among  a  great  number  of  the  so-called  upper  classes  the  kitchen-maidy  the 
scullery-maid,  and  the  cook  know  more  about  the  simple  plan  of  salvation  very  often 
than  the  young  ladies  of  the  family.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  speaking  to  a  yoimg 
lady,  the  daughter  of  a  very  wealthy  member  of  Parliament,  who  was  seeking 
help  for  her  soul.  I  found  that  she  was  far  more  ignorant  about  the  simplest 
truths  of  the  Gospel  than  half  the  colliers  I  have  to  deal  with.  I  asked  her 
how  it  was.  I  found  that  she  had  a  nurse  who  did  teach  her  a  little  praying. 
I  found  that  her  life  was  trained  for  simple  frivolity.  She  told  me,  '*  In  the 
season  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  get  to  church.  In  the  country  the  boose 
is  always  full  of  visitors,  and  there  are  all  sorts  of  things  going  on.  We  do  not 
get  breakfast  until  ten  o'clock,  then  it  is  too  late.  Then  there  are  friends  to  lundieon. 
Then  I  have  to  be  in  the  drawing-room  helping  mother  to  entertain.  And  then  in 
the  evening  tliere  is  some  entertainment  or  a  political  dinner."  There  was  a  young 
lady,  three  or  four-and-twenty,  brought  up  in  that  class,  more  ignorant  about  the 
simple  truths  of  salvation  than  a  great  many  of  our  washerwomen. 


CONGRESS   BALL. 

Wednesday    Evening,   October   4TH,    1893. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  BiSHOP  OF  COVENTRY  in  the  Chair. 


WORKING     MEN'S     MEETING. 

LICENSING     REFORM. 

(i)  Scheme  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 

(2)  Scheme  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society. 

(3)  Local  Veto. 

ADDRESSES. 
The  Right  Rev.  H.  B.  BOWLBY,  Lord  Bishop  of  Coventry. 

Men  of  Birmingham, — The  subject  to  be  brought  before  you  this  evening  has  been 
selected  by  some  among  yourselves,  and  every  one  among  vou  knows  that  it  toadies 
your  life  very  closely.  Gentlemen,  clergymen,  bishops,  and  friends  will  address  yon 
upon  the  subject  this  evening,  who,  not  only  by  their  ability,  but  by  the  constderatioo 
they  have  given  to  this  subject,  are  well  worthy  of  your  most  careful  attention.  Reform 
is  a  thing  that  must  take  place  wherever  evils  are  so  great  as  to  call  for  amendmait. 
The  shape  that  reform  may  take  is  a  matter  for  the  most  anxious  consideration.  Vou 
will  hear  the  whole  question  brought  before  vou.  I  shall  ask,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  to  explain  what  is  called  the  scheme  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  I 
shall  next  ask  the  Bishop  of  London  to  speak  to  you  ;  he  will  speak,  I  think,  on  the 
scheme  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Canon 
Wilberforce  has  been  prevented  from  coming,  but  Archdeacon  Farrar  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  take  his  place  at  a  very  short  notice,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  feel,  after  the 
exertions  he  has  already  made  during  the  present  Congress,  that  he  is  entitled  to  yooi 
indulgence.  They  will  be  followed  by  Mr.  StafTord  Howard  and  the  Dean  of  Armagh. 
Archdeacon  Farrar  will  speak  to  you  on  the  Local  Veto,  so  that  all  these  thiee 
methods  of  reform— the  scheme  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  the 
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Bishop  of  Chester's  scheme,  and  Local  Veto — will  be  before  you,  and  I  trust  will  have 
your  patient  and  thoughtful  consideration  to-night. 


The  Right  Rev.  FRANCIS  JAYNE,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.* 

Our  work  is  very  liberally  cut  out  for  us  this  evening.  We  have  three  schemes  of 
licensing  reform  announced,  and  probably  a  considerable  number  will  turn  up  un- 
announced, and  therefore  at  the  outset  we  are  reminded  of  that  all -important  law  of  life 
— limitation.  In  the  first  place  we  have  to  notice  that  to-night  we  are  not  dealing  with 
the  whole  of  the  temperance  question.  Temperance,  properly  considered,  is,  of  course, 
the  temperance  of  the  Catechism,  *'to  keep  my  body,  including  my  tongue,  in  temper- 
ance, soberness,  and  chastity."  This  is  the  only  all-round  policy  of  temperance,  and 
we  must  never  lose  sight  of  it ;  but  to-night  we  can  only  deal  with  a  portion  of  the 
subject — we  can  only  deal  with  intemperance  and  temperance  in  relation  to  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  and  only  with  a  part  of  that.  You  will  bear  me  out  when  you 
remember  that  our  programme  is  only  this  question,  '*  What  can  legislation  do,  or 
further  do,  to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance  ?  *'  I  am  sure  that  you  will  pardon 
me  if  I  keep  quite  clear  from  all  attempts  to  conciliate  the  audience  either  by  paying 
compliments  to  the  working  classes,  or  by  jocosities,  or  by  any  other  form  of  exuberance. 
I  believe  that  the  highest  compliment  you  can  pay  the  working  classes  is  to  assume 
that  they  like  grit  better  than  gas.  We  shall  all,  I  hope,  agree  that  legislation  can  do 
something  to  promote  temperance.  '  There  are  no  doubt  some  optimists  who  believe 
that  our  present  licensing  system  is  the  best  of  all  possible  licensing  systems,  and  there 
are  some  pessimists  who  believe  that  legislation  has  only  blundered  in  the  past  in  regard 
to  licenses,  and  that  it  is  quite  certain  to  blunder  in  the  future.  But  we  can  hardly 
argue  to-night  with  these  simple  persons.  We  must  assume  that  temperance  legisla- 
tion has  done  something  at  least,  and,  if  judiciously  worked  out,  may  4o  still  more 
towards  two  things  ;  first  of  all  towards  minimising  temptation,  and  secondly  towards 
the  letting  in  and  giving  scope  for  the  improved  condition  of  things,  working  as  the 
hand-maid  of  all  those  things — religious  education  and  improvement  of  social  surround- 
ings^which  we  unite  in  recognizing  as  after  all  the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  pro- 
motion of  temperance.  But  surely  we  cannot  look  out  upon  our  country  and  see  the 
multitude  of  public-houses  threatening  and  jostling  one  another,  and  forcing  temptation 
upon  our  working  classes  and  upon  all  classes,  without  realizing  the  truth  that  as 
opportunity  makes  thieves,  so  opportunity  helps  at  least  to  make  drunkards.  Is  there 
need,  then,  for  further  temperance  legislation  ?  Your  own  experience  would  bear  me 
out  when  I  say  that  there  is.  I  might  enlarge  upon  this  topic  I  might  paint  the  sin 
in  something  of  its  blackness ;  I  mean  the  miseries  and  horrors  brougnt  upon  our 
country  by  the  amount  of  intemperance  there  is ;  but  I  will  content  myself  by  calling 
your  attention  to  just  two  or  three  points  which  are  not  so  much  before  your  minds. 

First  of  all,  in  a  very  valuable  paper  which  appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
in  January  last,  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  on  social  questions,  including 
the  Scandinavian  licensing  question — Dr.  Gould,  the  expert  of  the  Washington  Labour 
Department — he  calls  attention  to  this  significant  and  striking  fact,  that  in  the 
hardest  working  countries  of  the  world  three-fifths  as  much  is  spent  upon  alcohol  as 
upon  house  rent — three-fifths  go  to  the  public-house,  and  not  to  the  landlord.  In 
France  and  Belgium  the  state  of  things  is  even  worse,  and  he  states  that  the  statistics 
of  the  various  countries  bear  out  this  fact,  that  money  for  drink  is  generally  taken  out 
of  house  accommodation,  and  out  of  the  comfort,  the  welfare,  and  the  morality  of  the 
family.  'I'hen,  besides  this,  it  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  wages  of 
our  own  working  classes  go  for  liquor.  Surely  that  proportion  is  too  large,  and  if  I 
might  quote  from  a  smaller  area,  I  will  tell  you  that  in  189 1  the  Quarter  Sessions  of 
Cheshire  appointed  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  state  of  the  licensing  system  in 
that  part  of  the  county,  embracing  nearly  500,000  inhabitants,  which  lies  outside  the 
great  towns  of  Cheshire,  and  in  the  course  of  that  report  the  committee  unanimously 
call  attention  to  these  two  things  :  First  of  all  to  the  very  large  proportion  of  public- 
houses  in  which  there  is  no  accommodation  for  either  beds  or  food.  No  fewer  than 
711  public-houses,  out  of  a  total  of  1,629,  are  deficient  in  those  provisions.  Now  that 
illustrates  what  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to.  This  is  going  on  throughout  the  whole 
country,  more  especially  under  the  auspices  of  the  ti^ -house  system,  namely,  that 

*  The  Bishop  was  unable,  through  pressure  of  business,  to  revise  this  speech, 
wirichy  however,  will  be  found  in  an  extended  and  more  complete  form  in  the  November 
number  of  the  "  Humanitarian.*' 
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licensed  victualling  is  steadily  giving  place  to  licensed  liquoring  only.  And,  in  addition 
to  that,  they  notice  that  no  less  than  868  public-houses,  out  of  1,629  in  those  fourteen 
divisions  of  Cheshire,  are  tied-houses,  and  that  that  is  really  a  small  proportion  com- 
pared with  Liverpool  and  many  other  parts  of  the  country ;  and  they  say  that  this  is  a 
matter  for  grave  concern.  I  have  given  you  just  this  illustration,  but  you,  with  your 
experience,  can  give  manv  more. 

Now,  what  are  the  mam  obstacles  to  further  temperance  legislation  ?  Are  they  not 
three  ?  First  of  all,  that  temperance  has  got  so  inexplicably  mixed  up  with  our  party 
politics.  I  heard  the  Duke  of  Argyle  say  this  in  the  House  of  Lords  :  "  The  temper- 
ance question  has  for  the  present  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  great  political  parties, 
and  all  the  eflforts  of  the  right  reverend  bench  will  not  get  it  out.  We  know  that  it 
is  the  unexpected  that  always  happens,  and  we  have  recently  heard  Lord  Salisbury 
giving  advice  with  reference  to  Ireland,  which  was  based  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  advice, 
and  (dso  that  of  President  Lincoln.  He  said  that  *'  the  remedy  for  Ireland  is  patient 
cpntinuance  in  well  doing,  and  keep  pegging  away."  I  venture  to  assert  that  those 
who  know  the  Bishop  of  London  will  say  that  I  have  a  good  hope  that  the  right 
reverend  bench  will  do  its  best  to  keep  pe^ng  away  to  do  all  that  in  it  lies  to  keep 
the  temperance  question  out  of  the  hands  ofmerely  party  politics.  Remember,  gentle- 
men, what  the  state  of  things  is.  In  the  Fortnightly  Retdewy  Mr.  Charles  Walker, 
the  chairman  of  the  Central  Licensed  Victuallers'  Protection  Society,  plainly  sajrs  that 
at  the  last  election  the  trade  made  this  their  motto,  and  loyally  adhered  to  it — *'  Our 
trade  our  politics."  And  everybody  knows  that  the  opposite  side — those  opposed 
to  brewers  and  licensed  victuallers — adopted  a  similar  line  of  conduct,  and  surely  it 
was  a  bad  thing  for  the  temperance  cause  when  we  adopted  that  condition.  Now,  one 
of  the  objects  that  I  have  in  view  in  the  scheme  which  is  connected  with  my  namei 
although  it  might  be  much  more  properly  called  the  Birmingham  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's scheme,  is  to  effect  what  has  been  effected  in  Scandinavia,  and  what  is  being 
yearned  for  in  America — a  divorce  between  politics  and  temperance. 

The  next  question  is  compensation.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  we  were  to  have 
any  large  scheme  of  licensing  reform,  which  is  to  deal  with  localities  at  large,  sudi, 
for  instance,  as  either  the  Local  Veto  or  the  application  of  the  Gothenburg  system, 
you  must  face  frankly  and  fairly  the  question  of  compensation.  I  believe  that  the  vast 
majority  of  people  in  this  country  want  first  of  all  to  know  what  is  fair  and  right  and 
then  to  do  it,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  inflated  estimate  of  the  trade  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  right.  The  next  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
temperance  reform  is  surely  due  to  the  difference  of  opinion  and  even  the  mutual 
antagonism  of  temperance  reformers.  Is  it  not  exactly  the  case  that  we  find — only,  of 
course,  on  a  larger  scale,  and  much  bitterer — this  antagonism  in  regard  to  Christianity 
itself.  Our  divisions  are,  of  course,  infinitely  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  and  truth  that  can  be  found,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  is  it  not  so  with 
regard  to  temperance  ? 

Only  lately  I  had  sent  to  me  one  of  the  licensed  victuallers*  papers,  and  very 
naturally  I  found  the  licensed  victuallers  rejoicing,  I  may  say  chuckling,  that  the 
advocates  of  temperance  reform  had  been  so  divided  amongst  themselves  that  agree- 
ment was  almost  impossible.  We  want  to  learn  a  little  more  mutual  forbearance  and 
respect,  and  although  I  believe  in  one  particular  plan  of  licensing,  I  am  not  certainly 
going  to  throw  stones  at  other  people's  plans  of  licensing  reform,  and  I  hope  they 
will  not  throw  stones  at  me.  What  I  would  rather  point  out  is  that  these  plans  can 
remain  side  by  side,  as  is  the  case  in  Scandinavia,  where  they  have  *'  local  option," 
and  where  the  different  communities  can  choose  between  total  prohibition,  which 
obtains  in  many  country  districts,  and  the  Gothenburg  system.  In  the  large  towns 
they  have  what  is  called  the  Gothenburg  system,  but  they  also  allow  the  old-fashioned 
plan  of  licensing  to  go  on  if  the  people  of  the  locality  like  it.  At  all  events  my  potni 
is  this,  that  we  licensing  reformers  must  do  all  that  in  us  lies  to  put  our  shoulders 
together  to  come  to  a  common  agreement  to  work  together  if  we  are  to  see  any 
licensing  reform  carried  through  by  legislation. 

Now,  what  is  the  particular  reform,  that  in  about  five  minutes,  I  think,  I  must  put 
before  you  ?  You  know  that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  at  home  in  Birmingham.  About 
fifteen  years  ago  the  municipality  of  Birmingham — the  Town  Council— proposed  to 
adopt  one  method  which  was  called  the  Gothenburg  system,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Town  Council.  The  Board  of  Guardians  also  voted  unanimously  for 
its  adoption,  and  the  town,  as  a  municipality,  was  under  the  immediate  lead  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  authority  for  saying  that  his  mind 
about  the  Gothenburg  system  is  exactly  now  what  it  was  then.     He  is  a  thorough 
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believer  in  it,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  he  has  just  gone  over  to  Massachusetts,  where  a 
man  is  enquiring  into  the  plan,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  that  very  State.  No  doubt  he 
will  hear  more  about  that  there.  It  is  not  only  Mr.  Chamberlain  who  believes  in  the 
Gothenburg  system,  but  it  was  believed  in  by  Mr.  Gladstone  also.  It  is  not  always, 
of  course,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  can  agree,  but  when  they  do 
agree  you  may  be  tolerablv  certain  that  they  are  not  far  from  right.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  March,  1890,  said  in  fne  House  of  Commons,  that  in  his  opinion  the  incalculable 
evil  of  the  present  licensing  system  was  owing  to  the  monopoly  being  placed  in  private 
hands  for  private  profit.  There  you  have  the  key  of  the  whole  matter.  He  touched 
the  very  point  of  the  thing  with  his  finger,  and  he  said,  "  Until  you  have  altered  this 
system  it  is  quite  insufficient  to  be  lessening  the  number  of  your  public-houses.'* 

If  there  were  time,  I  could  go  on  to  mention  a  good  many  other  political  leaders  of 
all  the  different  political  parties  who^  either  in  public  or  in  private,  have  borne  their 
united  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  system,  if  only  people  would  allow  it  to  be  tried ; 
but  I  am  happy  this  evening  in  being  able  to  claim  the  presence  and  approval  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  is  a  member  of  that  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which, 
in  1879,  as  you  probably  all  know,  reported  in  favour  of  it.  It  was  the  committee's 
recommendation  that  the  Gothenburg  system  should  be  adopted  in  England,  either  in 
Scandinavian  form  or  according  to  the  modification  proposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Now,  what  is  this  system  ?  Let  me  illustrate  it  by  Birmingham  itself.  Supposing 
you  were  to  introduce  this  system  into  England,  that  is  to  say,  to  allow  all  localities 
to  adopt  it  and  apply  this  system,  what  would  happen  in  Birmingham  ?  This  would 
happen.  Either  one  or  more  authorized  companies  would  be  formed  to  take  under 
public  auspices  the  licensed  victualling  in  Birmingham  into  their  hands,  conducting 
It  under  public  authority  and  using  the  profits  for  the  public  weal,  checked,  of  course, 
by  due  surveillance ;  or,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan,  it  would  be  handed 
over  to  the  municipality — that  is  what  we  call  the  municipalization  of  the  drink  traffic. 
I  am  not  going  to  say  to-night — I  am  not  going  to  deal  to-night  with  the  arguments 
for  or  against  municipalization,  but  the  principle  is  the  same ;  it  is  the  application  of 
a  very  justifiable  socialism  to  the  administration  of  our  licensed  victualling  system, 
and,  surely,  if  we  bring  socialism  to  bear  upon  other  parts  of  our  municipal  life,  here 
is  a  case  above  all  where  you  want  to  have  the  administration  conducted  by  something 
safer  than  the  natural  greed  for  private  profit,  which  is  the  principal  heart,  core,  and 
basis  of  the  Scandinavian  system — so-called  Gothenburg  because  it  started  in  Gothen- 
burg, and  has  spread  throughout  the  towns  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 

I'he  essence  of  this  system  is  the  infusing  into  our  licensed  victualling  of  a  new 
spirit — I  am  sorry  that  I  used  that  ambiguous  term — but  still,  quite  apart  from  its 
signification,  is  not  this  the  very  essence  of  all  real  reform  ?  It  may  be  expressed 
reverently  in  the  language  of  Scripture — "  I  will  put  a  new  spirit  within  you. "  I  believe 
this  reform  has  been  carried  out  successfully  in  the  Scandinavian  kingdom,  at  all 
events  there  are  proofs  that  it  has  been  hitherto  worked  with  considerable  success. 
I  might  refer  you  to  statistics,  but  I  cannot  go  into  statistics  this  evening.  I  would 
rather  put  before  you,  that  you  may  see,  the  most  exhaustive  study  of  this  subject 
which  has  been  undertaken.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  report  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Washington  Labour  Commission.  It  has  just  been  presented  to  Congress,  and  it  is 
the  most  thorough  statement  of  the  whole  subject  that  has  yet  been  made.  It  is  by  the 
Dr.  Gould  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  and  he  points  out  that  although  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  incompleteness  of  the  return,  he  states  that  the  national  vice  in 
Norway  and  Sweden  having  been  brandy  drinking,  the  sjrstem  was  only  applied  at 
first  to  the  control  of  brandy.  Since  then,  beer  drinking  is  taken  into  account.  Beer 
was  considered  temperance  drink  for  a  long  time,  but  that  has  largely  developed,  and 
the  greater  part  ot  the  intemperance  in  Norway  and  Sweden  now  comes  from  beer 
drinking  rather  than  spirit  drinking. 

Apart  from  the  statistical  results  to  which  Dr.  Gould  bears  testimony,  that  is  to 
say,  a  far  less  consumption  of  spirits,  a  large  reduction  of  public-houses,  and  the 
growth  of  temperance,  how  many  teetotalers  do  you  think  there  are  in  Sweden  and 
Norway  now,  since  the  system  came  into  vogue  ?  No  less  than  300,000.  There  were 
but  a  few  in  1865,  but  now  there  are  300,000 ;  so  you  see  that  the  system  is  not 
antagonistic  to  teetotalism.  The  remarkable  thing  he  calls  attention  to  is  this,  that 
although  teetotalers  are  so  powerful  a  body,  they  do  not  attempt  to  alter  this  system. 
They  accept  it — ^as  a  leader  of  the  temperance  party  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Swedish 
Parliament  says — *'as  a  vast  improvement  upon  either  free  licensing  or  the  existing 
licensing  system." 

Well,  the  system  first  of  all  spread  from  Sweden  to  Norway.    Norway,  as  you 
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probably  know,  by  no  means  looks  too  favourably  upon  what  belongs  to  Sweden,  and 
yet  Norway  has  adopted  this  from  Sweden.  Is  not  that  some  testimony  to  the  value 
of  the  system  ?  Supposing  we  were  to  find  Ireland  adopting  a  system  from  England, 
should  we  not  say  it  was  a  tolerably  good  system  ?  It  has  spread  throi:^oat  the 
towns  of  Scandinavia  and  Finland  as  well.  After  careful  enquiry,  the  Federal 
Government  of  Switzerland  has  adopted  this  system,  and  has  successfully  applied  it  to 
the  wholesale  manufacture  and  distribution  of  the  higher  clalb  of  spirits.  I  want  you 
to  observe  that  the  same  principle,  although  not  in  the  same  way,  has  been  adopted 
in  Switzerland — a  thorough  democratic  and  most  intelligent  people.  Then  what 
about  England  ?  In  England,  too,  we  have  illustrations.  Two  clergymen  and  two 
laymen  have  adopted  it  on  a  small  scale,  with  very  interesting  and  decidedly  fruitful 
results. 

Very  shortly  a  book  will  be  published  by  Che  publishing  manager  of  the  Church 
of  England  Temperance  Society,  giving  an  account  of  the  Gothenburg  system  as  it 
already  exists,  and  is  at  work  in  England  ;  and  besides  that,  it  is  largely  at  work  in 
India.  It  has  received  a  remarkable  development  under  Lord  Roberts.  Lord 
Roberts  has  testified  to  the  remarkable  improvement  in  the  temperance  of  our  soldiers 
in  India  under  this  system.  It  aims,  not  merely  at  providing  drink,  but  at  providing 
entertainments  of  all  sorts  on  the  best  possible  lines ;  and  that  is  what  we  want, 
especially  in  these  days  of  increased  leisure.  Besides  that,  the  Town  Council  of 
Aberdeen  has  lately  appointed,  by  a  large  majority,  a  committee  to  enquire  into  and 
possibly  promote  a  bill  for  the  municipalization  of  the  drink  traffic  ;  and  if  you  go 
across  the  water  you  will  6nd  that  a  State  among  the  United  States,  which  is  always 
foremost  in  social  and  industrial  reforms — Massachusetts — has  appointed  a  commission 
to  enquire  into  the  system  and  draft  a  bill ;  and  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  call 
attention  to  what  Dr.  Gould  says  in  the  article — which  I  should  like  to  commend  to 
those  interested  in  the  subject — ^an  article  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  on  the  Gothen- 
burg system  in  America.  You  will  find  it  thoroughly  interesting.  By  the  way  he 
considers  this  question — How  can  the  system  be  best  applied  to  America? — a  great 
many  people  in  this  country  will  be  turned  towards  the  Massachusetts  Commission, 
which  has  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  Scandinavian  method,  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  legislative  action  will  follow  its  report.  In  the  meantime  let  us  not 
forget  that  a  quarter  of  a  century's  trial  shows  it  to  be  the  most  successful  system 
yet  devised  where  licensing  prevails,  and  yet  represents  a  distinct  step  in  political  as 
in  social  progress. 

Gentlemen,  you  may  say  that  the  scheme  is  Utopian  ;  but  that  is  Utopian  which 
exists  nowhere,  whereas  this  exists  widely;  and  do  not  suppose  that  this  is  not 
practical.  You  will  all  allow  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  practical  man,  and  that  the 
Town  Council  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Birmingham  are  practical  men. 


The   Right  Rev.  FREDERICK  TEMPLE,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  London. 

The  admirable  speech  that  we  have  just  listened  to  is  one  that  goes  to  my  very  heart, 
because  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  when  he  was  a  school  boy,  was  my  pupil.  It  is  very 
delightful  to  come  here  and  to  feel  thoroughly  proud  of  a  man  who  was  once  under 
one's  own  instruction.  I  could  not  wish  for  anything  abler,  or  clearer,  or  more 
valuable  than  the  evidence  that  he  has  given  that  when  he  was  at  school  he  learnt, 
at  any  rate,  enough  to  clear  his  own  h«ui,  and  to  know  what  he  meant,  and  to  be 
able  to  express  that  knowledge.  He  has  spoken  for  his  full  time,  and  he  has 
described  to  us  the  Gothenburg  system,  but  the  ruthless  bell  came  in  and  cut  off  just 
one  of  the  things  that  I  particularly  wanted  to  hear,  because  he  himself  told  us  that 
one  of  the  things  we  have  to  face  was  compensation,  and  he  did  not  explain  to  us 
how  that  compensation  was  to  be  worked.  He,  of  course,  if  he  had  had  time  to  go 
through  his  whole  plan,  would  have  made  that  as  clear  as  he  made  all  the  rest.  At 
any  rate  he  made  us  feel  the  immense  value  of  the  principle  he  was  advocating, 
namely,  the  principle  of  separating  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  from  the  profit 
which  was  to  be  obtained  by  private  individuals  out  of  it  He  made  it  dear  that  his 
aim  was,  that  whilst  intoxicating  liquors  should  still  be  sold  to  those  who  would  insist 
upon  having  them,  yet  nobody  should  have  any  ground  for  trying  to  tempt  another 
man  to  drink  more  than  was  good  for  him — thus  he  would  take  away  altogether  from 
the  seller  that  incentive  which  unquestionably  works  so  very  large  a  part  d  the 
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mischief  done  by  the  trade.  Now  from  that  point  I  wish  to  start  in  speaking  to  you 
to-night  about  the  Bill  promoted  by  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
which  was  put  into  my  chaise,  and  which  I  advocated  in  the  House  of  Lords  last 
summer.  Tne  purpose  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  is  to  wrestle 
with  the  temptation  which  the  trade,  as  at  present  worked,  constantly  puts  before  the 
minds  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  There  is  constantly  an  amount  of  temptation 
put  before  the  people  which  a  very  large  number  indeed  find  themselves  unable  to 
withstand.  We  see  at  every  turn  that  if  you  could  diminish  the  temptation  to 
drunkenness,  you  would  unquestionably  go  a  very  long  way  indeed  towards  diminishing 
the  drunkenness  itself.  Of  course  it  is  quite  true  that  it  would  be  still  more  effective 
if,  instead  of  diminishing  the  temptation,  you  altogether  abolished  the  trade.  That, 
of  course,  would  be  more  effective,  because,  if  people  could  not  get  at  intoxicating 
liquors,  I  do  not  believe  they  would  get  drunk.  But  everybody  knows  that  in  this 
world  you  have  to  reckon  with  a  great  many  other  things  than  how  to  do  most 
speedily  and  most  thoroughly  some  one  particular  thing  you  desire  ;  and,  further,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  you  could  onl^  carry  such  a  proposal  as  this  if  you  could  convince 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country  that  it  was  not  only  inexpedient  to  drink 
intoxicating  liquors,  but  that  it  was  in  itself  something  positively  sinful.  You  could 
not  convince  them  of  that.  A  very  large  number  of  those  who,  like  myself,  are 
earnest  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  nevertheless  are  unable,  as  a  matter  of  conscience, 
to  say  that  it  is  a  sin  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  or  a  glass  of  beer.  I  cannot  say  it 
myself,  though  I  am  a  very  warm  advocate  of  total  abstinence.  I  cannot  say  that  a 
man  is  doing  wrong  simply  because  he  chooses  to  drink  a  moderate  quantity  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  I  do  not  mind  admitting  that  I  would  not  be  prepared  to 
consent  myself  to  anything  that  went  so  far  as  that,  because  I  value  Christian  liberty, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  you  push  compulsion  beyond  the  point  at  which  most 
consciences  will  generally  accept  it,  you  will  inevitably  have  a  breakdown  before  very 
long.  Although  it  be  true  that  you  cannot  stop  drunkenness  by  such  an  extreme 
measure  as  that,  and  although  I,  for  my  part,  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  could 
not  do  it,  and  would  not,  yet  still  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  true  nevertheless  that  you 
could  largely  diminish  drunkenness  if  you  diminished  the  temptations  to  drink.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  possible  to  study  the  condition  of  this  country  at  present  without  seeing 
that  the  temptations  to  drink  are  overwhelmingly  large ;  that  they  are  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  anything  that  could  be  called  a  legitimate  need  ;  that  they  are  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  share  which  intoxicating  liquors  ought  to  take  in  the  ordinary 
tiaae  of  the  country  ;  and  that  if  we  were  to  reduce  the  amount  of  temptation  by 
stringent  legislation,  we  should  be  conferring  a  very  great  benefit  upon  the  great  body 
of  our  people.  I  think  of  this  always  in  connexion  with  the  working-man — those  who 
are  generally  called  working-men,  though  I  will  answer  for  it  if  one  of  them  had  to 
do  mv  work  he  would  find  that  he  was  a  working-man  still — but  those  who  are  generally 
called  working-men  who  live  by  manual  labour.  I  say  that  the  temptation  to  drink 
in  their  case  is  very  great  indeed,  because  manual  labour  makes  men  sweat  and  makes 
men  thirsty,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  bodily  temptation  to  drink  is  very  largely 
increased  in  their  case.  The  people  who  have  to  sit  at  the  desk  writing  letters,  or  have 
to  be  interviewing  others  and  giving  them  directions,  or  who  have  to  spend  their  time 
in  study,  all  these  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  degree  of  temptation  which 
presses  upon  those  who  have  to  live  by  the  work  of  their  hands  and  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  and  whose  bodies  seem,  as  it  were,  to  be  perpetually  joining  in  tempting  their 
sonls.  I  was  once  speaking  on  this  subject  at  Exeter,  when  a  woman  in  the  audience 
interrupted  me.  I  was  saying  that  I  did  not  believe  that  intoxicating  liquors  did 
anybody  any  real  good  at  all,  and  she  interrupted  by  saying,  *'  Have  you  stood  for 
many  hours  over  tne  wash-tub  ?"  The  woman  made  a  very  pertinent  remark,  and  I 
welcomed  her  interruption,  because  I  wanted  at  the  moment  to  press  upon  my 
audience,  who  chiefly  consisted  of  working-men,  that  they  themselves  must  do  the 
work  of  preaching  this  gospel  of  temperance,  or  else  it  could  not  be  done,  and  it 
added  force  to  my  argument  when  I  was  able  at  once  to  point  out  that  working-men 
will  l»ten  to  working-men  about  this  much  more  than  they  will  listen  to  me,  because 
they  will  be  perpetually  feeling,  whatever  I  may  say  about  it,  I  cannot  quite  under- 
stand all  their  troubles  and  trials  in  this  matter.  And  so  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
temptation  of  those  who  live  by  the  work  of  their  hands  is  a  very  serious  thing  indeed, 
and  I  know,  by  personal  knowledge,  of  hundreds  who  would  rise  above  the  temptation 
if  only  they  could  be  kept  from  it  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  I  know  that  there 
are  many  who,  although  they  are  victims  to  this  dreadful  curse,  yet  are  struggling 
with  themselves  with  all  their  might,  and  are  praying  to  God ;  and  yet  all  their 
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efforts  are  perpetually  baffled   because  the  temptation  seems  to  dog  their  steps 
wherever  they  go.     They  cannot  f^o  down  a  street  without  the  evil,  the  fearful  evil, 
like  a  fiend,  like  the  possession  of  the  devil,  rising  up  within  their  souls  and  dra^egiiig 
them  to  their  own  ruin  in  spite  of  all  their  endeavours.     I  have  seen  it,  anait  is 
impossible  for  any  man  to  come  across  much  of  this  without  feeling  that  if  only  we 
could  diminish  the  temptation — although  those  who  were  determined  to  drink  would 
still  be  able  to  get  the  drink — yet,  for  all  that,  these  men  who  honestly  desire  to  lift 
themselves  out  of  all  this,  if  they  only  possibly  could,  would  then  have  a  fair  rhawr^ 
I  do  not  think  that  diminishing  temptation  will  do  away  with  drunkenness.     I  know 
that  it  will  not.     That,  now,  can  only  be  done  by  slow  degrees,  and  by  perpetual 
appeals  to  God  for  His  grace  ;  but  it  would  be  indeed  a  very  great  blessing  to  this 
country  if  we  could  do  our  utmost  to  make  it  possible  for  those  who  desire  to  reform 
themselves  to  do  so  without  this  dreadful  struggle  that  they  now  have  to  go  through  ; 
and  for  this  reason  I  say  that  we  do  need,  and  we  need  if  possible  immediately,  to 
diminish  the  number  of  public-houses.     We  want  to  cut  them  down,  and  10  cut  them 
down  in  such  a  way  as  shall  make  it  impossible  for  anybody  to  say  that  people  who 
legitimately  desire  alcoholic  drink  cannot  get  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  make  it  also 
impossible  for  any  man  to  say  I  cannot  get  away  from  it,  because  wherever  I  go  it  is  at 
the  very  corner  of  the  street ;  wherever  I  dwell  it  is  blazing  with  all  its  fatal  light  right 
in  my  face.    The  very  purpose  of  this  Bill  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society  was  to  diminish  the  number  of  public-houses,  and  we  want  it  to  do  this  as 
speedily  as  possible.     We  took  up  the  old  plan  proposed  long  ago  by  Mr.  Bruce, 
now  Lord  Aberdare,  of  limiting  the  number  of  public-houses  to  the  population,  and 
we  propose  that  in  the  course  of  five  years  public-houses  should  be  reduced  by  one- 
fifth  of  the  excess  being  suppressed  every  year  until  all  the  excess  beyond  the  maximum 
fixed  by  the  Act  had  gone.     And  we  propose  that  as  this  was  being  done,  all  the 
license  holders  whose  licenses  would  be  thus  taken  away  should  be  compensated  by 
the  license  holders  whose  licenses  would  remain.     We  believe,  and  I  believe  fully, 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  equitable  that  those  who  remain  should  bear  the  burden  (^ 
bringing  their  own  trade  down  to  its  proper  limits,  because  there  can  be  no  question 
at  all  that  the  trade  is  growing  to  an  enormous  amount  and  that  every  new  license  is  not 
only  the  granting  of  a  monopoly  to  the  license  holder,  but  that  it  is  making  him  a 
present  of  a  very  large  amount  of  money  for  nothing  at  all.     Therefore,  we  have  a  hJa 
right  to  say  to  people  who  thus  receive  this  extraordinary  gift  from  the  State,  that  they 
shall  co-operate  with  the  State  in  preventing  the  mischiefthat  may  easily  arise  out  of 
such  a  trade  as  theirs.     I  know  that  the  licensed  victuallers  very  often  maintain  that 
it  is  not  their  fault  that  people  get  drunk,  and  they  say  they  do  their  best  to  keep 
them  from  getting  drunk.     Well,  of  course  you  must  expect  people  who  are  contending 
earnestly  for  a  lucrative  trade  to  say  things  of  that  sort.     I,  for  my  part,  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  it,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  anybody  who  is  engaged  in  the 
trade  who  does  really  believe  it.     I  was  conferring  a  little  time  ago  with  a  man  who 
had  been,  and  was  still,  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  I  put  it  to  him  that  the  spirit  of  the 
present  law  was  that  the  holder  of  the  license  was  bound  not  to  serve  or  allow  his 
employ^  to  serve  a  man  who  had  already  had  enough,  and  that  he  ought  to  see  to 
it  that  as  soon  as  a  man  had  had  enough  he  should  have  no  more.     And  he  said  in 
reply,  "  Why,  if  you  were  to  press  the  law  to  that  extent,  there  is  not  a  single  public- 
house,  I  will  answer  for  it,  in  this  country,  where  you  might  not  have  the  license 
taken  away  within  a  fortnight."    It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  is  a  hard  duty  to  discharge, 
but  when  you  give  a  man  such  a  thing  as  a  license,  which  has  become  so  exceedingly 
valuable,  you  have  a  right  to  say,  *'  I  give  it  you  on  condition  that  you  discharge  thig 
hard  duty."    They  have  not  discharged  it ;  very  well,  then,  I  say,  we  must  step  in 
and  do  it  for  them  ;  and  the  way  we  shall  do  it  for  them  is  that  we  shall  shut  up  the 
public-houses  that  in  our  judgment  are  not  needed,  and  we  shall  make  those  that 
remain  bear  the  burden  of  shutting  them  up.     That  is  the  principle  upon  which  this 
Bill  of  ours  proceeded.     Of  course  I  need  not  go  into  details.     The  way  of  workii^ 
the  Bill  was  that  the  licensing  authority,  whatever  it  might  be,  should  be  elected  by 
the  people  themselves.     That  is  what  we  should  very  much  prefer  ;  but  that  is  not  in 
our  opinion  nearly  so  important  as,  that  whatever  be  the  licensing  authority,  it  should 
not  at  its  own  discretion,  but  by  the  compulsion  of  the  Act,  suppress  the  excessive 
number  of  licenses  by  steady  degrees,  until  in  five  years  we  had  got  them  down  to  a 
reasonable  number.     We  proposed,  therefore,  that  after  these  five  years  had  come  to 
an  end  we  should  then  still  leave  it  in  the  discretion  of  the  licensing  authority  to 
suppress,  and  not  only  in  their  power,  but  part  of  their  duty,  to  refuse  licensee 
wherever  they  found  that  license  holders  were  abusing  their  licenses,  and  wherever  they 
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found  that  the  public-houses  were  no  longer  needed.  But  we  did  not  think  that  it 
was  necessary  to  go  on  with  our  scheme  of  compensation  when  we  had  reduced  the 
licenses  according  to  the  Act  to  a  definite  number.  The  second  part  of  our  Bill  is 
far  more  difficult,  and  though  we  laboured  at  it  ver^  long  and  very  carefully,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  is  at  present  in  such  a  condition  that  I  should  be  able  to  lay  it 
before  you  for  a  general  acceptance.  We  want  to  deal  with  the  Clubs.  We  believe 
that  if  we  leave  the  Clubs  alone  and  diminish  the  number  of  license  holders,  we  should 
simply  be  stopping  the  mischief  at  one  end  in  order  that  it  might  increase  at  the  other 
end,  and  I  think  what  we  proposed — a  regular  system  of  r^istration — was  a  method 
which  was  likely  to  go  a  long  way  in  the  direction  wanted.  But  I  admit  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter,  and  I  was  prepared,  if  we  had  gone  further  with  the  Bill,  to  admit  of 
very  large  modifications  in  that  part  of  our  work.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  Church 
of  Engluid  Temperance  Society,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
Bishop  of  Chester's  Bill,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  two  might  not  work  side  by  side. 
What  I  claim  for  our  Bill  is,  that  it  will  operate  immediately,  that  it  will  diminish  the 
number  of  public-houses  in  a  rational  manner,  and  will  enable  compensation  to  be 
made  in  such  a  way  as  I  think  will  commend  itself  to  the  sense  of  equity  of  the  whole 
country. 
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In  accepting  the  invitation,  or  rather  in  obeying  the  order  of  the  Bishop  to  speak  to 
you  a  few  words  this  evening  about  the  Local  Veto,  I  think  I  am  only  an  illustration  of 
the  old  line  of  the  poet,  which  says — "  Ah  !  what  is  mere  good  nature,  but  a  fool."  I 
find  four  very  great  difficulties  in  appearing  before  you  this  evening.  The  first  is  because 
I  am  sure  you  must  be  exceedingly  tired  of  hearing  my  voice,  and  you  cannot  be  nearly 
so  tired  as  I  am  of  hearing  what  is  left  of  it  myself.  But  to-morrow  I  shall  be  able,  I 
am  thankful  to  say,  to  retire  into  my  native,  my  congenial,  and  much  more  suitable 
obscurity,  probably  not  to  appear  again  at  a  Church  Congress,  for  some  years  at  any 
rate.  My  second  difficulty  is  that  I  have  been  called  upon  very  suddenly.  I  only 
knew  yesterday  that  it  was  decided  I  was  to  say  a  few  words.  Since  then  I  have  had 
to  preach  one  sermon,  to  read  one  paper,  and  to  make  three  speeches.  My  third 
difficulty  is  a  very  great  one  indeed,  which  is  that  I  appear  as  a  miserable  substitute 
for  my  dear  friend  Canon  Wilberforce.  If  he  had  been  here  this  evening,  with  that 
splendid  gift  of  hereditary  eloquence,  which  has  now  been  carried  on  for  three  genera- 
tions, and  is  still  wielded  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  he  would,  I  am  sure,  have 
thrilled  you  with  his  rhetoric  and  charmed  you  with  his  humour.  My  fourth  diffi- 
culty is  that  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the  Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
there  is  at  present  a  Bill  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  Local  Veto, 
which  is  likely  to  be  an  extremely  contentious  Bill ;  and  it  is  a  well-understood  point 
of  etiquette,  and  a  very  proper  one,  in  the  House,  that  the  Chaplain  should  have  no 
particular  politics — at  any  rate  that  he  should  take  no  part  in  contentious  measures. 
VVill  you  kindly,  therefore,  dismiss  from  your  minds  the  fact  that  there  is  now  a  Bill 
before  Parliament  on  the  subject,  and  let  me  speak  of  Local  Veto  simply  as  a  question 
which  was  considered  long  before  any  such  Bill  was  thought  of.  I  shall  not  for  a 
moment  attempt  to  criticize  the  very  noble,  eloquent,  and  lucid  speeches  which  you 
have  heard  from  the  two  right  reverend  prelates  who  have  preceded  me.  I  have  not 
the  least  objection  to — in  fact,  I  should  vote  heartily  and  entirely  for — the  Bill,  of  which 
the  Bishop  of  London  has  the  charge  ;  and  as  one  of  his  clergy,  he  will  not  suspect  me  of 
flattery,  when  I  tender  to  him,  not  only  my  own  heartfelt  thanks,  but  the  heartfelt  thanks 
of  every  temperance  reformer  in  England,  for  the  manliness,  for  the  energy,  and  for  the 
indefiitigable  diligence  with  which,  from  the  moment  he  was  made  a  bishop,  he  has 
used  his  utmost  powers  to  further  the  temperance  cause.  And  although  it  would  be 
dishonest  in  me  to  pretend  that  I  have  ^he  same  faith  in  the  feasibility  and  the  value 
of  the  scheme  which  has  been  so  brilliantly  set  before  ^ou  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
yet  I  know,  and  you  know,  that  there  is  no  legal  impediment  whatever  to  an  attempt 
at  once  to  practise  what  he  has  proposed — that  any  local  area  in  England  may  without 
any  legal  impediment  adopt  it — and  if  his  lordship's  remarkable  eloquence  only 
mcceeds  in  persuading  the  town  of  Birmingham,  aided  by  the  great  powers  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  to  try,  in  a  particular  area,  this  Gothenburg  and  Bergen  system* 
I  think  all  England  will  be  exceedingly  grateful  to  Birmingham  for  trying  an 
20 
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experiment  whiqh,  if  it  succeeds,  may  be  extended  to  far  wider  areas  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  whatever  I  think  of  these  two  Bills,  I  stand  before  you  as  the  distinct 
advocate  of  a  plain,  strong,  simple  measure — the  measure  of  Local  Veto.  By  Local 
Option  is  simply  understood  the  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  people  in  certain  areas 
the  power  of  limiting  and  controlling  the  liquor  traffic,  and  by  the  Local  Veto  is 
meant  the  extension  of  that  power — if  it  is  wished  by  the  majority — to  the  entire 
extinction  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  that  particular  area.  I  am  in  favour  of  that  proposal 
of  putting  this  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  because  it  deals  with  a  matter  which 
so  vitally  affects  all  their  best  and  highest  interests.  The  first  reason  which  I  would 
give  for  pleading  it,  is  because  I  look  upon  it  as  a  measure  of  simple  justice.  If  the 
drink  traffic  affects  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  most  of  all  of  the  working  class,  to 
the  tremendous  extent  which  we  all  know  it  does,  then  I  say  that  those  most  directly 
affected  by  that  traffic,  have  a  distinct  right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  control  of  it. 

I  am  not  ^oing  to  give  you  a  temperante  speech.  But  only  consider  what  has  been  said 
on  this  subject,  not  by  dei>lorable  fanatics  like  myself,  but  by  many  of  the  greatest  and 
first  men  of  this  British  nation.  I  was  in  the  House  of  Commons — it  was  one  of  the  sen- 
sations of  my  life,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it— on  the  5th  March,  1880,  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone uttered  to  an  astonished  House  that  memorable  and  historic  sentence,  that  greater 
evils — ^greater  because  more  continuous — are  caused  by  intemperance  than  by  the 
three  great  historic  scourges  of  war,  famine,  and  pestilence  combined.  And  when  a 
cold  shiver  went  through  me,  and  I  am  sure  through  many  of  the  assembled  members, 
at  that  remarkable  sentence,  which  involves  so  tremendous  a  condemnation,  he  added, 
**  That  is  true  for  us,  and  it  is  the  measure  of  our  discredit  and  disgrace."  AxkA  what 
has  been  said  by  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ?  In  his  diocesan  charge,  in 
1 89 1,  the  Archbishop  used  these  words,  which  I  would  like  to  write  with  a  finger  of 
iron  on  the  mind  of  every  clergyman  present,  "That  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
of  the  vehement,  overwhelming  necessity  there  is  for  the  Church  of  God  to  contest 
every  step  with  intemperance."  He  said,  "This  is  in  one  way  the  present  work  of 
the  present  day  of  Christ " ;  and  once  more  I  appeal  to  every  clergyman  here  to 
remember  these  words,  and  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  them,  and  until  this  is  done  it 
is  impossible  that  anything  else  can  be  effectually  done.  We  must  get  rid  of  the 
curse  of  drink  before  we  can  evangelize  or  Christianize  this  nation.  I  shall  only  give 
you  one  other  testimony.  There  is  one  man  of  all  this  generation  who  stands  con- 
spicuously prominent  as  a  friend  of  the  people,  the  greatest  philanthropist  whom  this 
age  has  seen.  When  I  first  went  to  London  I  used  to  ask  the  children  of  my  schools, 
"who  is  the  greatest  friend  of  the  poor  in  England  ?  "  and  the  answer  that  rose  to  the  lips 
of  the  children  was  "  Lord  Shaftesbury."  What  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Shaftesbory 
on  this  subject  ?  and  again  I  ask  you  to  try  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
We  have  been  talking  in  this  Congress  of  doing  what  we  can  for  the  people.  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  with  his  manifold  and  unrivalled  experience  said:  "It  is  absolntdy 
impossible  to  do  anything  permanently  or  effectually  to  relieve  the  poverty  of  the 
working  classes  until  we  have  got  rid  of  the  curse  of  drink."  And  though  I  cannot 
go  with  the  whole  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester's  speech,  I  agree  with  him  in  the  forcible 
words  he  has  used,  "  that  the  evils  of  the  present  public-house  S3rstem  paralyze  and 
poison  the  whole  life  of  this  nation."  I  declare  that  neither  I  nor  my  friend.  Canon 
Wilberforce,  nor  my  friend  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  nor  any  of  those  gentlemen  who  are 
regarded  as  temperance  reformers  have  ever  used  language  so  powerful,  so  unre- 
strained, or,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so,  so  intemperate — but  which  is  the  language  of 
truth  and  soberness — ^as  these  great  men  have  done.     It  is  as  Shakespeare  has  said  : 

"That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word. 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy." 

We  reformers  are  accused  of  using  extravagant  language  when  we  say  anything  so 
strong  as  has  been  said  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  many  others.  I  say  if  the  people  are  so  deeply 
affected  as  they  are  by  the  present  conditions  of  the  sale  of  drink,  it  is  a  matter  of 
simple  justice  that  they  shall  have  the  right  to  have  the  sale  controlled,  and  even 
extinguished  among  them.  As  my  second  point,  I  say  that  the  present  licensing 
system  is  an  absolute  failure.  I  will  not  urge  my  own  arguments  on  that  point.  One 
of  the  very  oldest  publicans  in  this  country,  the  President  of  a  Licjuor  Defence 
Association,  has  written  a  pamphlet  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  mstructive  on 
the  entire  question.  He  begins  by  saying  that  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  a  di^^ce  to  civilization,  and  that  if  anybody 
connected  with  the  trade  says  it  is  not,  he  either  says  what  he  knows  not  to  be  tme. 
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or  he  it  ignorant  of  the  plainest  facts.  This  publication  of  Mr.  James,  of  Plymouth, 
goes  on  ta  argue  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  probably  a  public-hoase  for  every 
forty  adult  males  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  he  pleads  for  the  immediate  and  total 
suppression  of  sixty  thousand  of  these  public-houses.  Well,  if  sixty  thousand  ought 
to  be  suppressed,  I  ask  you  whether  the  present  licensing  system  is  not  a  failure  ? 
One  more  testimony.  It  is  that  of  an  experienced  magistrate,  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  character,  of  the  most  lucid  intelligence,  and  of  the  sincerest  religious  feeling. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  present  Government — Sir  Ughtred  Kay  Shuttleworth.  This 
is  what  he  said  as  a  magistrate :  '*  To  what  is  the  evil  of  intemperance  due  ?  It  is 
due  to  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  drink  shops,  where  the  man  fashioned  in  the 
Creator's  image  is  destroyed,  and  the  brute  beast  takes  his  place.  I  speak  of  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard  listening  in  the  course  of  my  duty  as  a  magistrate,,  and  at  assizes, 
to  the  truths  sworn  before  the  grand  jury  and  the  judges."  The  licencing  system  which 
begets  these  horrors  is  indefensible.  That  it  may  be  reformed  I  do  not  doubt,  but 
with  the  experience  which  you  working-men  have  of  the  licensing  system,  no  mere 
reform  of  the  licensing  authority  is  sufficient.  The  people  themselves  must  have  a  direct 
voice  in  the  matter,  a  veto  in  the  matter,  a  veto  against  placing  in  the  midst  of  their 
families  any  of  these  centres  of  degradation.  My  third  point  is,  that  it  is  a  monstrous 
injustice,  in  my  opinion,  that  every  landlord  in  this  country  should  have  the  power  to 
prevent  a  single  public-house  being  placed  on  his  estate,  and  that  the  landless  millions 
of  this  country  should  have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  matter.  The  Duke  of  West- 
minster in  London  has  suppressed  a  multitude  of  public-houses.  The  Ear]  of  Zetland 
on  his  estate  has  suppressed  a  multitude  of  public-houses. 

It  is  twenty  years  ago  since  a  committee  reported  to  Convocation  on  intemperance, 
and  they  statea  that  there  were  no  less  than  1,400  districts  in  the  Diocese  of  Canter- 
bury alone  in  which  there  was  no  public-house.  Well,  if  one  man,  and  he  a  man  not 
affected  by  it,  has  the  power  to  say  over  an  area  of  large  extent  '*  there  shall  not  be  a 
public-house,"  how  monstrous  it  is  that  the  people  should  not  have  the  same  power  I 

My  fourth  point  is,  that  the  people  most  immediately  affected  have  the  right  to 
decide,  and  we  ought  to  give  it  them  by  the  golden  rule  of  equal  justice.  Mr.  Morley 
a^ed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  lyhich  of  us  would  like  to  have  planted  next  door  to 
him  a  gin-shop,  with  all  its  reek  of  gin  and  flaunting  disorder.  If  we  had  such 
nuisances  thrust  upon  us,  I  am  sure,  all  of  us  would  very  soon  be  calling  out  for  local 
option  and  local  veto.  And  yet  the  danger  to  us  is  inconceivably  small  m  comparison 
to  what  it  is  to  those,  who,  as  the  Bishop  of  London  has  said,  are  so  much  more  liable  to 
terrible  temptation.  When  they  talk  of  "robbing  a  poor  man  of  his  beer,"  and  so 
OQ,  I  would  only  remind  you  that  under  this  code  ne  could  not  be  robbed  of  it  except 
by  his  own  vote.  Every  trusted  leader  of  working-men  at  this  moment — men  liice 
Mr.  John  Bums,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Tillet,  and  many  others  I 
could  mention — is  in  favour  of  the  local  veto.  Mr.  Burt,  one  of  the  most  respected 
leaders  of  the  working-men  in  the  countrv,  argued  strongly  and  directly  in  favour  of 
it.  I  have  pleaded  that  you  must  trust  the  people.  You  will  have  to  trust  the  people. 
We  are  living  under  what  is  practically  a  democracy.  The  people  have  a  right  to 
decide  between  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  upon  foreign  poli<^,  upon  the 
,  Prime  Minister  and  the  Ministry,  upon  questions  of  war  and  peace,  ana  you  will  not 
let  them  also  have  a  decisive  voice  m  a  matter  which  is  so  infinitely  important  to  them 
— whether  they  shall  have  the  power  to  fling  off  from  themselves  this  incubus  which 
lies  upon  them  with  a  weight  **  heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life."  Lord  Sher- 
facooke  said  we  must  educate  our  masters,  but  I  am  so  convinced  that  the  working 
classes  are  thoroughly  with  us  in  this  matter  of  Local  Veto,  that  I  want  our  masters  to 
educate  usl  The  working  classes  cannot  be  elevated  unless  they  elevate  themselves. 
I  say,  with  all  my  heart,  trust  the  people,  and  help  them  to  help  themselves. 


E.  Stafford  Howard,  Esq.,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Church 

of  England  Temperance  Society. 

I  HAVS  been  reminded  by  the  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester  that  I  was  in  the 
House  of  Commons — it  is  a  great  many  years  ago— when  Mr.  Chamberlain,  I  believe 
in  his  maiden  speech,  intr(xluced  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  question  of  the 
Gothenburg  system.  I  remember  the  occasion  particularly  well,  not,  I  am  afraid,  so 
mudi  because  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech,  as  because  I  offered  a  humble  contribu- 
tion of  my  own — the  first  I  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.     And  little  did  I  think 
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at  that  time,  looking  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  new  temperance  reformer,  that  after 
a  number  of  years  his  mantle  as  a  temperance  reformer  would  have  fallen  upon 
episcopal  shoulders.  And  I  am  bound  to  say — I  hope  you  won*t  resent  it  in  Bir- 
mingham— that  I  think  the  Bishop  ^f  Chester  is  on  the  whole  the  better  advocate  of 
the  two ;  and  I  assure  the  Bishop  that  in  saying  that  I  am  talking  "  grit,  and  not  gas.*' 
I  will  tell  you  why.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Chamberlain  introduced  his  scheme,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  reported  strongly  in  favour  of  trying  it.  But  at  that 
time  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  no  notice  of  the  recommendation  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
We  have  now  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  as  soon  as  he  gets  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  coming  forward  as  a  .temperance  advocate.  He  brings  forward  his 
measure,  and  the  House  of  Lords  negative  it  without  even  a  division,  and  yet  here 
he  is  again  talking  of  his  measure  just  as  though  that  had  not  happened,  and  declaring 
that,  though  it  did  happen,  it  is  not  Utopian.  That  is  very  encouraging  to  us  who 
support  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society's  Bill,  which  met  the  same  fate 
at  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Lords.  As  representing  the  Church  of  England  I'em- 
perance  Society,  I  am  not  here  to  oppose  or  criticize  the  scheme  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  or  the  direct  veto.  We  say  we  wish  every  measure  well  that  makes  for 
temperance.  But  with  regard  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester's  scheme,  on  his  lordship's 
own  showing,  it  is  to  be  optional ;  it  is  to  he  tried  in  one  place  first,  and  if  it 
succeeds  it  might  spread.  We  think  it  will  take  some  time  to  try  and  mature  the 
scheme.  With  regard  to  the  direct  veto,  I  am  in  favour  of  it,  and  endorse  everything 
that  was  said  by  Archdeacon  Farrar.  But,  speaking  as  a  practical  man  and  a 
practical  politician,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  if  you  pass  the  direct  veto  to-morrow,  I 
dp  not  knDW  one  single  parish  in  the  county  in  which  I  live  where  it  is  likely  to  be 
adopted  unless  we  could  get  Archdeacon  Farrar  and  Canon  Wilberforce  to  come  and 
reside  for  some  time  there.— (A  Voice  :  **  Give  it  a  chance.") — We  want  to  give  it  a 
chance  ;  but  we  do  not  want  to  wait  until  the  country  adopts  it ;  we  want  to  have 
something  which  will  apply  at  present,  and  apply  universally.  We  believe  there  is  a 
settled  preponderance  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  large  measures  of  restriction  and 
supervision. 

For  generations  Parliament  has  placed  the  trade  jn  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  cate- 
gory of  dangerous  trades,  and  has  subjected  it  to  restriction  and  supervision.     The 
restriction  has  been  placed  in  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  supervision 
has  been  confided  to  the  energy  and  activity  of  the  police ;  and  yet  we  find  that 
intemperance  prevails  still  to  an  alarming  extent,  whether  in  consequence  of  the 
combined  efforts  of  those  authorities,  or  in  spite  of  them,  I  have  not  time  to  stay  to 
enquire.      Everybody  practically  is  agreed  that  the  facilities  for  indulgence  in  intoxi- 
catmg  drink  are  far  too  numerous,  and  ought  to  be  restricted.     So  we  go  back  to 
Mr.  Bruce's  proposal  of  1871,  and  in  our  Bill  we  adapt  the  number  of  licenses  to  the 
density  of  the  population — one  to  every  1,000  in  towns,  and  one  for  every  600  in 
country  places,  exclusive  of  hotels  and  railway  refreshment  rooms,  which  are  to  be 
limited  to  travellers.     When  you  remember  what  a  number  of  women  and  children., 
total  abstainers,  and  others  who  never  use  public-houses,  is  included  in  these  numbers, 
I  do  not  think  any  reasonable  man  will  say  that  we  have  not  allowed  as  many  as  will 
satisfy  the  legitimate  wants  of  those  whcr  think  it  necessary  or  right  to  indulge  in 
intoxicating  drink.     When  you  remember  that  the  average  over  the  country  now  is 
one  license  for  about  every  280  persons,  although  there  are  some  thousand  parishes  in 
the  country  where  there  is  no  public-house  at  all,  you  will  see  that  a  very  large  reduc- 
tion is  necessary  in  a  great  many  places.     How  is  it  to  be  brought  about  ?    We  say 
that  every  licensing  authority,  having  ascertained  the  excess  in  their  district  over  this 
maximum  is  to  reduce  that  number  by  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  that  excess,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  five  years  the  licenses  in  every  district  will  be  reduced  to  that  number  in 
proportion  to  the  population.     Somebody  will  say,  how  is  the  licensing  authority  to 
pick  and  choose  ?    What  an  invidious  task  to  take  one  and  leave  the  other.     It  is  an 
invidious  task,  and  I  believe  the  magistrates  would  have  done  a  great  deal  more  if 
they  had  had  someone  to  guide  them  in  their  choice.     We  have  done  this  in  several 
ways.     In  the  first  place,  we  direct  them  to  consider,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
public  necessity,  the  character,  situation,  and  record  of  each  house ;  in  the  second 
place  we  raise  the  rateable  qualification  of  the  house,  which  will  rule  out  a  number  in 
the  smaller  streets  and  the  slums  ;  and  in  the  third  place,  we  propose  a  scheme  of 
compensation  on  the  principle  of  betterment — namely,  that  those  whose  property  is 
improved  by  the  operation  of  the  law  shall  pay  for  that  benefit— a  principle  which  I 
take  it  a  great  many  here  will  be  found  to  favour.     If  a  man  builds  a  house  at  the 
cqrner  of  a  street  in  some  industrial  quarter  where  there  is  no  license,  the  fact  of  a 
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magistrate  putting  his  name  to  a  piece  of  paper  will  put  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
pounds  into  that  man's  pocket.  If  you  are  going  by  enactment  to  reduce  the  number 
of  houses,  unless  you  put  some  fair  tax  on  those  that  remain,  you  will  be  putting 
thousands  of  pounds  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  hold  them.  Therefore,  it  is  per- 
fectly just  that  the  State  shall  levy  a  special  tax  on  those  who  survive,  and  we  propose 
that  for  the  first  five  years  that  special  license  duty  shall  go  to  compensate  those  who 
are  deprived  of  their  licenses  by  the  operation  of  the  law  through  no  fault  of  theirs. 
It  seems  to  us  that  is  a  perfectly  fair  proposal.  We  give  them  five  years.  And  in 
that  scheme  we  shall,  I  believe,  bring  about  more  for  temperance  reform  than 
we  should  get  from  the  Bishop  of  Chester's  scheme  or  the  direct  veto  if  it  were 
passed  to-morrow. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  two  other  points  in  connection  with  our  scheme,  which  were 
not  dealt  with  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  It  was  part  of  our  scheme  that  we  should 
have  a  popularly  elected  licensing  authority,  but  I  find  very  great  difference  of 
opinion  upon  this  question.  Where  the  magistrates  are  active  and  energetic,  and 
enforce  the  licensing  laws,  and  take  away  licenses  where  the  law  is  not  observed, 
there  I  find  the  people  are  not  unnaturally  anxious  to  keep  the  magistrates  for  fear 
they  get  something  worse.  But,  principally  in  the  South  and  West  of  England, 
where  the  magistrates  do  not  seem  to  be  so  impressed  with  the  force  of  temperance 
feeling,  there  is  a  strong  outcry  for  another  authority.  In  my  own  belief,  it  we  get 
this  statutory  limitation,  and  add  to  it  some  form  of  procedure  under  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill,  either  by  a  parish  meeting  or  a  parish  vote,  the  question  of  the  licensing 
authority  becomes  one  of  less  importance.  As  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  we  say 
that  restriction  is  of  no  use  unless  it  is  a  reality  and  not  a  farce.  Here  and  there  I 
know  the  police  are  active  and  energetic  in  this  matter,  but  in  many  places  I  know 
they  are  not,  and  we  propose  to  go  back  to  the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  1871, 
and  appoint  special  inspectors  to  enforce  the  licensing  laws.  I  have  a  sort  of  recollec- 
tion tnat  something  of  the  kind  was  tried  in  Birmingham  by  your  chief  constable  some 
years  ago.  But  such  an  outcry  was  made,  whether  by  the  people  or  the  publicans  I 
do  not  know,  that  his  proposal  had  to  be  withdrawn.  I  think  that  was  a  great 
mistake.  If  we  have  State  inspectors  to  enforce  our  education  laws,  to  see  that  our 
money  is  properly  spent,  to  pay  surprise  visits  to  schools,  and  when  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  by  trades  unions  for  more  State  inspectors  in  factories  and 
workshops  to  see  that  the  law  is  carried  out,  surely  we  ought  to  have  special 
inspection  in  a  trade  the  principal  article  of  which  kills  a  thousand  times  more  people 
than  any  of  those  other  trades  which  we  now  specially  inspect.  But  such  is  our 
tenderness  on  some  points  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  our  dislike  for  inspection 
and  supervision,  that  the  idea  of  special  inspectors  in  this  matter  meets  much  opposition. 
I  remember  some  time  ago,  because  there  were  a  few  deaths  from  hydrophobia  in 
London,  every  miseral)Ie  dog  for  six  months  was  muzzled,  and  yet  we  know  that  drink 
kills  thousands  more  than  hydrophobia  ;  yet  if  you  propose  to  muzzle  the  public-house, 
you  are  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

As  regards  Sunday  closing,  that  is  a  burning  question.  The  Government  propose 
Local  Option.  We  go  one  step  further,  and  say  that  Sunday  ought  to  be  the  same 
for  all  trades  ;  but,  acknowledging  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  feeling  that  somehow 
or  other  the  poor  working-man  is  going  to  be  robbed  of  his  beer,  we  say  that  where 
any  parish  desires  it,  the  public-houses  may  be  open  for  two  hours  on  the  Sunday  for 
the  sale  of  liquor  off  the  premises,  so  that  people  who  amust  have  it  may  get  their 
dinner  and  supper  beer.  I  remember  when  a  Conservative  member  was  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  working-men,  and  speaking  about  depriving  him  of  his  beer  on  Sunday, 
that  he  said  that  Sunday  closing  was  all  right  in  Scotland  where  the  people  drank 
whisky,  but  if  they  bought  beer  on  the  Saturday  night  it  went  flat  on  the  Sunday. 
Mr.  Broadhnrst,  speaking  for  the  workin(r-men,  said  that  was  all  nonsense,  that  beer 
would  keep  all  rignt  on  the  Sunday  if  only  the  cork  was  kept  in  on  Saturday  night. 
As  to  the  present  position,  three  Bills  were  introduced  into  Parliament — ours  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  two  others  on  similar  lines  in  the  House  of  Commons.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  work  on  one  line.  We  want  to  keep  this  question  away  from 
party  politics.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  said  you  could  not  do  that.  I  say  the  electors  can 
do  it.  We  want  to  unite  all  sections  in  support  of  a  measure  which  we  believe  to  be 
just,  efficient,  moderate,  and  universal  in  application  all  over  the  country.  I  think  a 
great  responsibility  will  rest  upon  those  Churchmen  who  do  not  support  the  leaders 
of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  in  making  a  great  efTort  to  pass  a 
measure  of  that  kind  through  Parliament.  I  am  amazed  sometimes  at  the  indifference 
and  apathy  of  cleigymen  and  laymen  alike  on  the  question  of  temperance.    If  it  was  a 
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Suestion  of  Church  defence  they  can  organize  and  make  great  efforts.  Church 
efence  is  all  very  well,  but  Church  attack  on  social  and  moral  evils  is  very  much 
better.  Lectures  on  Church  history  are  very  interesting  and  instructive,  but  lectures 
on  Church  history  will  not  sain  the  support  of  the  people  who  are  struggling  for  a 
better  existence  and  a  higher  standard  of  life.  It  is  by  its  action  to^ay  and  to- 
morrow, as  affecting  the  great  social  and  moral  problems  of  our  time,  that  the  claim  of 
the  Church  to  the  confidence  and,  support  of  the  people  will  have  to  be  judged,  and  of 
all  the  questions  which  are  to  be  discussed  at  this  Congress,  there  is  not  one  which 
ought  to  be  so  boldly  faced  or  grasped  with  so  firm  a  hand,  as  this  question  of 
temperance  reform,  because  it  lies  at  the  root  of  nearly  every  other. 


The  Very  Rev.  G.  A.  Chadwick,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Armagh. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  history  of  the  world  can  show  anything  like  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  liquor  traffic  To  reform  it  is  the  passionate  desire  of  the  workiog- 
man.  From  every  great  city,  every  democratic  centre,  members  have  gone  to  Parlia- 
ment pledged  to  give  the  localities,  and  practically  the  working-men  of  the  localities, 
power  to  control  or  suppress  this  traffic.  It  is  simplv  ludicrous  to  speak  of  robbing 
the  working  man  of  his  beer,  since  it  is  notorious  that  ne  demands  the  change,  and  is 
bent  on  obtaining  protection,  if  not  for  himself,  yet  for  his  class,  against  the  treachery 
and  wickedness  of  the  present  system.  If  anything  is  certain  it  is  that  the  working- 
man  loves  liberty ;  but  this  one  restriction  the  flower  of  the  working-men  of  England 
imperiously  demand. 

Now  this  is  enou|>h  to  excite  our  grave  suspicions  against  the  whole  trade.  What  is 
the  trade  like,  which  the  people  of  England  regard  with  such  an  angry  eye  ? 

It  is  not  (he  working  classes  only  who  are  restless,  but  every  Government,  every  party 
in  the  State,  and  almost  every  leading  statesman,  has  attempted  this  problem  in  tum« 
And  this  is  strange,  because  all  modem  theory  is  opposed  to  meddling  with  it.  In  other 
ages  Governments  felt  bound  to  tell  us  what  we  should  eat  and  drink,  and  wherewithal 
we  should  be  clothed.  But  now  sumptuary  laws  are  laughed  at.  The  freedom  of  the 
individual  is  a  sacred  thing.  As  speech  is  free  (except  perhaps  in  the  House  of 
Commons),  so  are  we  free  to  eat  and  drink,  except  in  respect  to  alcohol.  And  equally 
sacred  is  the  freedom  of  trade.  If  you  were  driven  to  make  the  choice,  you  woidd,  I 
daresay,  ruin  the  whole  agricultaral  interest  of  England  rather  than  tamper  with  the 
freedom  of  the  corn  trade.  But  there  is  probably  not  one  man  upon  this  platform  who 
dares  to  sell  a  glass  of  claret.  And,  certainly,  there  is  not  a  statesman  in  the  country 
who  stands  up  for  the  emancipation  of  this  fettered  trade  ;  every  one  of  them  has  a 
plan  of  his  own  for  t^ing  it  up  more  tightly.  What  is  more,  it  does  not  ask  for  free- 
dom. Mr.  Bonsor,  its  champion  in  Parliament,  thinks  reform  would  be  of  great  value 
in  the  direction  of  reducing  tne  licensed  houses  to  the  smallest  number  commensorate 
with  the  convenience  of  the  consuming  public,  and  in  the  direction  of  "the  better- 
adaptation  of  the  existing  houses  to  public  wants." 

What  an  extraordinary  avowal.  Here  is  a  trade  which  confesses  that,  unlike  all 
other  trades,  its  extension  does  not  bless  the  country,  and  we  ought  to  cripple  it.  It 
avows,  moreover,  that  the  country  should  not  only  interfere  to  keep  it  down,  but  "  to 
adapt  the  present  houses  to  fhe  public  wants."  Just  think  what  an  outcry  would  be 
raised  if  we  asked  the  state  to  control  the  drapers  shops  and  the  butchers'.  With  what 
scorn  should  we  be  told  that  the  public  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  that  the 
demand  will  regulate  the  supply.  But  this  trade  laughs  at  every  instinct  of  a  free 
people,  and  every  principle  of  political  economy. 

And  yet  this  abnormal  traffic  is  the  most  bloated  and  gigantic  of  all.  It  boasts  of 
being  *'  the  greatest  trade  which  the  world  has  ever  developed."  All  the  houses  of 
Birmingham  and  Manchester  are  not  so  numerous  as  its  shops.  The  rent  of  eveiy 
acre  of  our  soil  is  paid  over  its  counters.  It  costs  as  much  every  three  days  as  all  cor 
societies  to  convert  the  heathen  world  put  together  cost  in  the  whole  year.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  worst  harvest  and  the  most  plentiful,  multiplied  by  five,  will  not 
reach  the  amount  of  grain  which  this  trade  uses  every  year.  That  is  to  say,  we 
endure,  for  the  sake  of  it,  five  famines  every  year.  No  wonder  that  you  cry  out  for  the 
bridling  of  it.     No  wonder  that  its  own  spokesmen  confess  the  need  for  its  coercion. 

Yet  another  paradox.  Working-men  have  set  their  hearts  on  shorter  hours  of 
labour,  and  every  good  heart  in  the  country  sympathizes  with  their  desire.  Even 
men  who  fear  that  an  Eight  Hours  BiU  may  be  dangerous  to  private  freedom,  are  all 
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of  one  mind  in  hoping  that  the  working-man,  who  is  gradually  obtaining  a  larger  share 
in  the  wealth  of  England,  may  obtain  also  an  ampler  leisure  in  which  to  enjoy  it 
soberly  and  well,  such  as  his  fathers  enjoyed  in  the  days  when  there  was  a  Meny 
England. 

But  here  is  a  trade  of  which  Parliament  already  regulates  the  hours.  To  the  salesman 
in  the  public-house,  it  says,  '■'  You  must  open  and  close  at  hours  which  I  prescribe." 
Now  this  unhappy  man  is  dying  faster  than  the  blower  of  glass,  the  filer  of  steel,  the 
worker  in  chemicals,  faster  than  any  other  man  in  England.  I  say  that  the  champions 
of  an  eight  hours  day  might  well  bqg[in  their  operations  by  the  demand  that  at  least 
in  this  trade,  of  which  the  State  does  actually  control  the  hours,  in  this  most  murderous 
of  all  trades,  England  should  cease  to  set  her  seal  upon  the  merciless  principle  of  a 
twelve  or  even  sixteen  hour  day.  But  we  are  denounced  as  harassing  and  persecuting 
when  we  propose  to  shorten  the  period  even  upon  Saturday  night. 

So  far,  I  have  simply  striven  to  convince  you — if  anyone  here  needs  conviction — 
that  this  traffic  is  unlike  all  others,  confessedly  abnormal,  and  a  danger  to  our  civiliza- 
tion, if  only  because  it  crosses  and  thwarts  all  the  principles  of  modern  life  and  com- 
merce. But  how  much  more,  because  it  seizes  by  tens  of  thousands,  the  most  ardent,, 
impulsive,  and  generous  of  our  youth,  and  wreaks  on  them  the  frightful  Hebrew 
curse — "Let  his  days  be  few,  let  another  take  his  office  ;  let  his  children  be  fatherless 
and  his  wife  a  widow ;  let  bis  children  be  vagabonds  and  beg  ;  let  the  extortioner  catch 
all  that  he  hath  ;  let  his  posterity  be  cut  on,  and  in  the  generation  following  let  their 
name  be  blotted  out." 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  of  the  combined  evils  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  he 
elaborately  missed  the  mark ;  for  these  have  before  now  raised  and  purified  the  hearts 
of  gallant  nations,  but  the  worst  evils  of  alcohol  are  wrought  upon  men's  immortal  souls. 

How  shall  we  grapple  with  it  ?  Three  noteworthy  proposals  are  now  before  the 
public.  You  have  heard  from  its  distinguished  champion  what  is  practically  the 
Gothenburg  system  ;  there  is  also  the  Government  Bill,  which  is  practically  the  proposal 
of  the  Alliance,  and  lastly  there  is  the  moderate  and  yet  powerful  scheme  of  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  hopes  to  bring  a 
clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean,  to  purify  the  public-house,  and  to  reform,  without  a 
pledge  of  total  abstinence,  not  the  drunkard,  but  the  haunt  of  drunkards.  It  sounds 
very  like  a  paradox.  And  yet  the  evidence  is  strong  enough  that  the  Gothenburg 
system  has  been  one  among  the  various  means  by  which  the  drunkenness  of  Sweden, 
formerly  unmatched  in  the  world,  has  been  much  reduced,  but  still  to  a  level  greatly 
above  our  own.  Our  38  millions  of  people  drank  last  year  less  than  41  millions  of 
spirits,  and  the  average  consumption  of  beer  is  not  increasing.  But  the  average  Swede 
drinks  at  least  three  times  as  much  spirits,  and  the  use  of  beer  is  growing  rapidly. 

That  is  really  how  the  master  stands.  Our  own  miserable  system  has  never  sunk  us 
so  deep  as  Sweden  still  remains,  and  the  real  question  is  whether  we  can  be  raised 
much  above  our  present  level  by  respectable  and  attractive  public-houses,  where 
drunkenness  will  not  be  allowed,  nor  strong  drink  urged  on  the  consumer ;  but  where, 
on  the  other  hand,  drinking  short  of  definite  excess  will  have  the  benediction  of  society, 
and  be  rendered  attractive  by  cultivated  and  artistic  associations.  That  is  the  question, 
and  I  will  answer  it,  like  a  true  Irishman,  by  asking  another.  What  has  caused,  in 
our  own  country,  the  terrible  increase  in  the  intemperance  of  women  ?  It  would 
startle  many  philanthropists,  if  we  could  procure  a  Parliamentary  return  of  the  percentage 
of  each  sex  sent  to  gaol  for  drunkenness  every  ten  years  in  the  last  half-century.  It 
would  go  far  to  explain  the  small  reduction,  after  all  our  labours,  in  the  bill  of  the 
nation  for  strong  drink.  Yes,  but  this  worst  of  all  intemperance  is  directly  due  to  the 
confectioners*  license,  and  in  Ireland  the  grocers' ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  provision  of 
respectable  places  of  resort  where  no  person  b  made  drunk,  but  alcohol  up  to  the  limit 
of  sobriety  can  be  had.  There,  in  the  prototype  of  your  reformed  houses,  the  seed  is 
sown  for  an  evil  harvest,  and  the  train  is  laid  for  a  dire  explosion. 

With  what  a  shudder  did  we  hear  in  Belfast  that  a  young  lady  there  had  stepped 
from  her  brougham  into  a  leading  confectioner's,  tossed  off  a  glass  of  cherry  brandy, 
and  driven  away,  and  when  our  informant,  a  distinguished  clergyman,  asked  whether 
this  happened  often,  he  was  told  that  it  was  her  fifth  visit  that  day.  We  have  known 
little  children  to  save  up  the  pence  given  them  for-  cakes  to  eat  in  school,  to  buy  wine 
with  them.  It  is  true  that  the  confectioner  informed  their  parents,  just  as  your 
Gothenburg  stores  would  refuse  to  serve  such  a  customer  ;  but  children  grow  up,  and 
what  these  facts  disclose  is  the  existence  of  a  class,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  large  class, 
whom  the  confectioners'  license  has  already  infected,  and  for  whom  the  enactment 
which  rehabilitates  the  public-house  will  be  the  very  knell  of  doom. 
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Do  not  hope  that  when  the  evil  appetite  is  on  fire  you  can  then  prevent  exce^ 
All  the  evidence  proves  that  even  under  the  sternest  of  American  and  Canadian  laws, 
when  one  is  bent  on  obtaining  too  much  he  will  continue  to  do  so.  No,  the  work  of 
dissuasion  must  be  done  before  any  salesman  can  detect  insobriety,  if  we  aye  to 
anticipate  the  formation  of  a  craving,  the  fanning  of  sparks  into  flame.  And  I  fear,  I 
greatly  fear  it,  that  you  cannot  do  this  by  making  it  easy  to  approach  the  verge  of 
intemperance  without  a  stain  on  one's  reputation. 

Nor  do  I  quite  agree  that  this  proposal  is  not  hostile  to  the  other  projects  now 
before  the  public.  Surely  the  Veto,  for  example,  will  not  be  helped  if  great 
associations  of  benevolent  men  begin  to  work  the  public-houses,  if  the  glamour  of 
philanthropy  is  thrown  around  them,  if  the  vast  profits,  which  now  go  to  the  traders, 
are  thrown  into  the  lap  of  the  public,  and  if  by  sanctioning  the  company,  the  Local 
Government  Board  virtually  pledges  itself  to  respect  its  interest  in  the  concents. 

There  is  also  to  be  considered  the  principle  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  which 
is  in  the  Government  Bill,  and  the  principle  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society,  which  is  in  all  the  Government  pledges  made  to  the  constituencies,  but  now 
-thrown  over. 

The  Bill  proposes  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  any  district  shall  enact  either  Sunday 
closing,  or  the  total  closing  of  all  public-houses  after  three  years'  notice.  It  leaves 
the  houses  in  other  respects  as  they  are  (the  Alliance  having  no  policy  except  exter- 
mination), and  it  exempts  all  hotels,  railway  refreshment  rooms,  and  eating-bouses, 
because  there  are  clever  lawyers  in  Parliament,  and  a  plentiful  crop  of  litigation  is  to 
be  desired. 

But  that  is  very  far,  indeed,  from  being  what  they  promised  to  the  country. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  election  address  of  last  year,  said,  "  We  shall  promote  not  only 
the  establishment  of  a  representative  licensing  authority,  but  the  granting  to  the 
people  of  purely  local  powers  of  option,  such  as  shall  give  them  an  effective  voice  in 
determining  the  conditions  of  the  liquor  trafHc,  even  up  to  the  point  of  providing, 
within  properly  constituted  areas,  for  its  extinction."  Now  he  gives  the  power  to 
extinguish,  but  not  the  licensing  Board,  nor  any  authority  to  regulate.  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  expressly  declaring  that  he  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  said,  '*  We 
desire  that  the  local  authorities  shall  have  complete  control  over  the  drink  traffic,  that 
the  locality  shall  determine  what  houses  shall  be  licensed,  whether  any  or  none  at  all, 
and  how  many." 

And  Mr.  Asquith  promised  "the  power  of  supervising,  controlling,  or  diminishing 
the  facilities  for  the  sale  and  consumption  of  intoxicating  drink."  This  is  exactly  the 
policy  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  and  they  have  now  gratified 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  by  violating  their  pledge.  But  just  think  what  the 
Alliance  has  done  for  them.  Last  month,  in  the  most  cynical  document  ever  issued  by 
a  society  preaching  righteousness,  the  London  committee  warned  every  member  of  the 
Government  that  if  they  did  not  put  the  Bill  in  a  first  place,  and  keep  it  there,  their 
backers  would  no  longer  violate  their  convictions  upon  other  subjects.  The  words 
are,  "  Only  by  such  a  course,  firmly  maintained,  can  the  friends  of  temperance 
throughout  the  country  be  induced  to  forego  the  assertion  of  their  views  upon  other 
subjects,  upon  which  many  of  them  are  known  to  differ  widely  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government."  Think  of  that.  We  are  swallowing  our  convictions,  and  if  you  don't 
pay  the  price,  we  may  lose  patience  and  behave  like  honest  men. 

Our  society  proposes  that  a  Licensing  Board  shall  be  elected  triennially,  with  no 
other  duties  ;  that  off-licenses  and  occasional  licenses  shall  be  under  its  control,  and 
the  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions  abolished  ;  that  Sunday  closing  shall  be  universal, 
except  where  a  Board  sees  cause  to  open  for  two  hours  at  most ;  that  licenses  shall 
gradually  be  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  one  to  a  thousand  inhabitants  in  towns,  and 
one  to  six  hundred  in  the  country ;  and  that  compensation  shall  not  exceed  three  years' 
profit ;  and  it  empowers  the  Board  to  prohibit  altogether  after  five  years. 

Thus  it  does  exactly  what  Mr.  Gladstone  promised  to  do«-it  gives  control.  It  says, 
Prohibit  if  you  will,  but  regulate  even  if  you  will  not  destroy ;  repress,  even  if  you  do 
not  see  your  way  to  extirpate. 

It  gives  real  Local  Option,  not  in  one  cut  and  dried  form,  but  according  to  the  sincere 
option  of  each  locality. 

It  shows  you  how  to  crush  many  a  nest  of  vice  in  many  regions  where  the  Govern- 
ment Bill  would  be  unable  to  do  anything. 

And  it  does  what  the  grand  society  from  which  it  proceeds  has  always  done,  it 
beckons  to  the  side  of  temperance  multitudes  whom  violent  measures  would  repel,  it 
educates  them,  it  enables  us  to  advance  more  surely  by  feeling  our  way,  broadening 
down  from  precedent  to  precedent,  coming  to  prohibition  by  degrees  where  it  would 
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be  hopeless  to  attempt  it  now,  until  we  reach  at  last  our  grand  ideal  of  a  sober  and 
self-respecting  nation,  the  only  nation  fit  to  be  called  free,  since  it  is  profoundly  true 
that  the  sensual  and  the  base  rebel  in  vain,  slaves  by  their  own  compulsion. 


CONGRESS  HALL. 
Thursday   Morning,   October   5th,    1893. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


THE    CHURCH   OF   ENGLAND   IN  RELATION  TO 
OTHER  BODIES  OF  CHRISTIANS. 

The  Ordination  Charge  "  To  maintain  and  set  forward  quiet- 
ness, PEACE,  and  love  AMONG  ALL  CHRISTIAN  PEOPLE,"  AND 
THE  BEST  MEANS   OF   FULFILLING   IT. 

(a)  Lines   and   Limits  of  united  action    with    Christians 

OUTSIDE  OUR   OWN   COMMUNION. 

{b)  Proposals  for  Corporate  Reunion. 

PAPERS. 

Gilbert  W.  Child,  Esq.,  Cowley  House,  Oxford. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  most  useful  way  in  which  a  layman  can 
throw  light  upon  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  bodies  outside  it,  is  by  following  the  historical  method  and  showing 
in  some  degree  what  those  relations  have  been  in  earlier  times.  An 
attempt  of  this  kind  is  what  I  propose  to  make  in  the  following  paper, 
but  I  must  remind  the  Congress  beforehand  that  such  an  attempt  can 
but  be  very  imperfect  on  account  of  the  short  time  during  which  I  am 
entitled  to  occupy  your  attention,  which  precludes  me  from  entering  at 
length  into  the  proofs  of  several  of  the  facts  which  I  shall  have  to 
make  use  of,  although  I  shall  give  such  references  in  the  margin  of  the 
paper,  when  printed,  as  I  believe  will  sufficiently  establish  them. 

I. — The  legislation  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  Parliament,  in  the  24th, 
25th  and  26th  years  of  his  reign,  culminating  in  the  great  Act  of 
Supremacy  (26  Henry  VIII.,  c.  i),  and  the  correlative  act  of  Pope 
Paul  III.,  by  which  he  excommunicated  Henry  VIII.  and  his  abettors 
{i,e.,  of  course  his  Parliament),  began  and  completed  the  separation 
between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  England.  Up  to 
this  time  those  Churches  had  been  one,  and  since  then  they  have  been 
two ;  in  other  words,  a  division  took  place  between  them ;  and  as  schism 
is  but  the  Greek  word  for  division,  we  cannot  deny  that  a  schism  took 
place.  The  question  whose  fault  the  schism  was  is  a  secondary  one, 
into  which  we  are  not  bound  to  enter. 

II. — ^Though  some  doctrinal  changes  had  been  made  in  Henry's  reign, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  doctrinal  changes  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  or  more  correctly  in  that  of  his  Council.     On  the 
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nature  of  these  changes  much  light  has  been  recently  shed  by  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Pocock  and  the  researches  of  Father  Gasquet. 
Both  these  gentlemen  appear  to  be  industrious  and  candid  investigators 
of  the  original  documents,  and  the  effect  of  their  researches,  and  those 
of  others,  is  completely  to  overthrow  the  reading  of  the  Reformation 
history  which  has  obtained  currency  during  the  last  generation,  and  to 
re-ettablish  in  a  great  degree  the  traditional  ideas  of  it  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  main  ever  since  its  occurrence,  and  which  the  Laudian 
reaction  had  failed  to  obscure  entirely.  Among  other  things  it 
appears  clearly  that  the  idea  promulgated  with  so  much  acceptance  by 
Archbishop  Lawrence,  in  his  famous  Bampton  Lectures,  of  the  Lutheran 
origin  of  the  articles  is  at  least  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  the 
Edwardian  Reformation,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  Zwinglian  rather  than 
Lutheran  in  its  tendencies  and  affinities ;  the  fact^  of  course,  being  that 
the  pronounced  difference  between  the  two  was  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Sacraments,  not  in  regard  to  free  will  and  predestination,  in  which 
the  differences  were  not  so  strongly  marked — not  more  strongly  marked 
perhaps  than  between  different  schools  of  thought  in  the  Roman  Church 
itself. 

There  is  a  letter  extant,  written  by  Hooper,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  in  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  which  has  been 
quoted  more  than  once,  but  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  attracted  the 
notice  which  it  deserves  in  the  present  connection,  a  clause  in  which  I 
will  now  quote  once  more.  It  is  addressed  to  Bullinger,  and  runs  as 
follows : — "  Our  king,*'  he  says,  '*  has  destroyed  the  Pope,  but  not 
Popery."  .  .  .  .  «  j^g  impious  mass,  the  most  shameful  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  the  invocation  of  saints,  auricular  confession,  super- 
stitious abstinence  from  meats,  and  purgatory,  were  never  before  held  by 
the  people  in  greater  esteem  than  at  the  present  moment."  This 
letter,  when  the  writer  and  the  period  at  which  it  was  written  are  both 
duly  considered,  is  a  document  of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  It 
shows  three  things : — (i)  How  entirely  the  schism  between  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Rome  was  completed  in  Henry's  time ;  (2)  what  the 
Protestant  doctrines  of  the  time  really  were  and  meant ;  and  (3)  when 
we  remember  that  about  four  years  later  the  writer  was  made  a  bishop 
without  becoming  in  any  degree  less  a  Protestant  than  he  appears  here, 
and  that  in  all  important  points  he  was  completely  at  one  with  his 
brethren,  it  must  be  taken  to  show  pretty  plainly  what  was  the  real 
character  of  the  Edwardian  Reformation,  and  what  were,  pro  ianto^  the 
doctrines  which  it  held  in  abhorrence.  When  we  consider,  further,  that 
Hooper's  promotion  to  a  bishopric  took  place  between  the  issue  of  the 
first  and  second  Prayer-books  of  Edward  VI.  it  also  tends  strongly 
to  support  Mr.  Pocock's  contention  as  to  the  intentionally  progressive 
character  of  that  Reformation. 

The  one  point  on  which  Hooper  disagreed  with  his  brethren  was  that 
he  scrupled  at  wearing  what  he  considered  the  Popish  garments  of  the 
bishops.  This  only  goes  to  prove  still  further  the  Protestant  or,  if  you 
will,  the  ultra-Protestant  character  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  England 
at  the  time,  since  his  scruples  were  ultimately  overcome  by  the  argu- 
ments of  foreign  divines,  whose  Protestantism  was  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced type. 

ni. — The  reign  of  Mary  is  of  importance  in  this  connection,  more 
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for  its  destructive  than  for  its  constructive  effects.  Not  only  did  she, 
by  her  later  legislation,  and  by  despotic  acts  unwarranted  by  any  law, 
restore  the  Roman  Church  to  supremacy,  and  place  the  Papacy  in  a 
position  which  had  never  been  accorded  to  it  in  England,  at  least  since 
the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  but  by  her  previous  demolition,  first,  of 
her  brother's  Protestant,  and  secondly,  of  her  father's  anti-papal, 
laws,  she  left  to  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers  a  free  hand  to  establish  what 
they  would,  or  at  any  rate  what  they  could. 

IV. — ^We  now  come  to  the  portion  of  history  which  is  of  immediate 
importance  for  the  subject  before  the  Congress.  The  first  question 
for  us  is,  What  did  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers  actually  establish  ?  and 
the  second  is.  How  did  they  establish  it  ? 

They  actually  established,  or  rather  re-established,  the  Protestantism  of 
Edward  the  Sixth's  time,  and  the  Protestantism  of  Edward  \he  Sixth's 
time  differed  in  nothing  whatever  but  a  few  external  ceremonies  which  the 
men  who  established  it  themselves  considered  to  be  of  no  importance, 
from  what  was  shortly  afterwards  called  Puritanism.  The  proof  of 
this  statement  is  too  long  to  be  given  in  detail  in  a  paper  like  the 
present,  but  that  the  following  propositions  can  be  proved  conclusively 
by  the  letters  and  other  writings  of  the  men  principally  concerned  at  the 
time,  tje.y  the  early  bishops  and  divines'  of  Elizabeth's  reign — Parker, 
Jewell,  Grindal,  Sandys,  and  others — is  quite  undeniable. 

(i)  *  That  Elizabeth's  contemporaries,  friends  and  foes  alike,  con- 
stantly thought  and  spoke  of  religion  as  being  restored  to  the  form  which 
it  had  in  the  days  of  Edward  VI. 

(2)  f  The  Royal  supremacy  was  restored,  and  all  the  power  which 
had  at  any  time,  by  usurpation,  belonged  to  the  Pope,  was  claimed  in  so 
many  words  for  the  Crown,  and  was  exercised,  as  far  as  required,  by 
Elizabeth. 

(3)  X  The  most  important  measures  of  the  Reformation  were  carried 
out  by  the  Queen,  her  Council,  and  her  first  Parliament ;  and  Convoca- 
tion had  no  part  nor  lot  in  them. 

(4)  Convocation,  when  it  revived  contemporaneously  with  Elizabeth's 
second  Parliament,  re-enacted  Edward  the  Sixth's  Articles  in  almost  the 
form  which  they  retain  to  this  day.  This  they  did  expressly  by  the 
Queen's  permission,  and  attaching  thereto  a  humble  protestation  of 
their  own  subjection  to  Parliament  no  less  than  to  the  Crown. 

(5)  §The  Elizabethan  divines  were  uniformly  anxious  to  declare 
themselves  at  one  in  doctrine  with  the  Swiss  Reformed  Churches,  as 
represented  by  Bullinger  and  Peter  Martyr,  at  first,  and  by  Calvin  and 
Beza  afterwards. 

(6)  II  It    was    owing    entirely    to    Elizabeth    herself,    and   not    to 

*  **Zuiich  Letters,"  vol.  i.,  p.  33. 

i*  See  State  Papers,  Elizabeth,  vol.  cxxxviii.,  37. 

X  Mr.  Pocock  remarks — **  English  Historical  Review,"  No.  4,  October,  1886— of 

the  most  important  of  these  changes,  viz.,  that  in  the  words  used  at  the  distribution  of 

the  elements  in  the  Communion  Service,  that  /'  they  might  have  been  adopted  by 

Catholics,  Lutherans,  Zwinglians,  or  Calvinists." 

§  See  the  "  Zurich  Letters," /ojxiV/,  and  especially  Cox  to  Weidner,  and  Parkhurst 
to  Bullinger,  series  i,  pp.  28,  29.     Also  Jewell  to  Bullinger,  ibid^^  p.  33  ;  Grindal  to 
Hubert,  ibid.,  page  19. 
See  also  De  Feria's  letter,  quoted  by  Froude,  vol,  vii.,  pp.  13,  14. 
li  "  Church  and  State  under  the  Tudors,**  pp.  269-7a 
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Convocation  or  to  any  consensus  of  her  divines,  that  the  Church  of 
England  did  not  conform  to  the  practices,  as  it  did  to  the  doctrines,  of 
the  Swiss  Reformed  Churches. 

(7)  *  It  was  acknowledged  by  both  parties,  throughout  the  reign,  that 
there  was  no  difference  in  doctrine  between  the  early  Puritans  and  the 
Church  of  England. 

(8)  Meanwhile,  as  it  was  the  difference  in  doctrine  between  the  Roman 
and  all  the  above-named  Protestant  Churches,  which  had  given  rise  to 
the  Reformation  as  a  whole,  so  it  is  clear  from  the  writings  of  both  sides, 
that  that  difference  could  by  no  means  be  healed.  While  the  Anglican 
divines,  as  we  have  seen,  lost  no  opportunity  of  identifpng  themselves 
and  their  Church  with  the  Churches  and  divines  of  Switzerland,  they 
constantly  spoke  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  Babylon,  treated  it  not 
seldom  as'  without  the  pale  of  Christianity,  and  identified  the  Pope  with 
the  Apocalyptic  Antichrist — a  mode  of  speech  of  which  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous tradition  in  the  Church  of  England,  from  the  last  sermon  of 
Cranmer,  on  the  occasion  of  his  burning,  to  the  little  book  which  bears 
it  on  the  title  page,  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
shortly  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  year  1866. 

Thus  we  find  that  what  Elizabeth  really  established  was  Protestantism 
of  the  Edwardian  type,  and  that  the  machinery  by  which  she  established 
it  was  that  of  the  State,  not  that  of  the  Church. 

V. — There  is  a  further  consideration  which  affects  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  in  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  She  had,  in  fact, 
repeated  her  father's  act  of  rebellion  against  the  Pope,  but  up  to  the 
year  1570  the  Pope  did  not  repeat  Paul  III.'s  excommunication  of 
Henry.  Hence,  during  these  years,  individual  subjects,  whatever  might 
be  the  degree  of  their  attachment  to  the  Catholic  Church,  had  no  guide 
but  their  own  consciences,  or  the  opinion  of  their  own  spiritual  advisers, 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  should  obey  or  disobey  the  Queen's  com- 
mands in  matters  of  religion  and  worship.  Elizabeth's  government,  as 
we  know,  was  of  a  strenuous  kind,  and  all  but  the  most  decided  parti- 
sans of  the  Pope,  however  little  they  may  have  liked  her  r^ulations, 
were  unlikely  to  place  themselves  in  active  opposition  to  them.  With 
the  publication  of  Pius  V.'s  bull  of  excommunication  all  this  was  changed. 
To  obey  the  Queen's  laws  was  to  become  ipso  jacto  excommunicated. 
Men  found  themselves  placed  between  two  fires — those  who  held  to  the 
Queen  broke  with  the  Pope  openly,  and  those  in  like  manner  who  held 
to  the  Pope  could  no  longer  avoid  an  open  breach  with  the  Queen's 
laws  and  ordinances.  This  state  of  things  was  brought  about  by  the  act 
of  the  Pope  in  1570,  but  all  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Qiurch  of 
England,  and  all  her  conditions  of  communion — the  Acts  of  the  first, 
fifth,  and  eighth  years  of  Elizabeth,  the  Articles,  the  Injunctions, 
and  the  Advertisements  —  had  come  into  existence  several  years 
before.  Hence  it  follows  that  all  those  who — driven  to  a  decided  line 
of  conduct — chose  to  remain  loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen,  had  to  accept 
these  tests,  and  did  accept  them ;  and  thereby  became,  in  theory  at 
least,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  Protestants  of  the  Elizabethan  type.  This 
would  include  all  who,  in  modern  phrase,  would  be  described  as  English- 
men  first  and   Catholics   afterwards ;  that  is  to  say,  not  only  those 


Op.  cit.,  pp.  230-1. 
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indifferent  and  merely  worldly  persons,  who  make  up  a  considerable 
proportion  of  any  nationality,  but  also  the  many  persons,  who,  unable 
to  decide  for  themselves,  habitually  lean  upon  authority ;  and  those 
finally,  whose  minds  were  honestly  divided  between  the  conflicting 
claims  of  religion  on  the  one  hand  and  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  on 
the  other.  Thus,  out  of  the  mass  of  the  nation  which  sided  with 
Elizabeth,  those  only  who  were  Protestants  by  conviction  went  heartily 
with  the  Reformation;  while  of  those  who  outwardly  conformed,  probably 
a  considerable  majority — outside  London  at  any  rate — from  old  habit 
and  association  at  least,  still  cherished  the  remains  of  old  beliefs,  and 
would  willingly  have  recurred  to  ancient  practices. 

If  we  give  these  considerations  their  fair  weight,  and  remember  at  the 
same  time  the  great  power  and  influence  in  Church  matters  which 
appertained  to  Elizabeth  personally,  her  distaste  for  Puritanism  and  her 
sympathy  with  ceremonialism,  in  both  Church  and  State,  we  shall  be  at 
no  loss  to  understand  the  kind  of  tacit  toleration  which  grew  up  in  the 
later  years  of  her  reign,  for  practices  and  opinions  which  in  the  earlier 
part  of  it  would  have  been  promptly  suppressed,  and  further,  how  the 
gradual  development  of  Puritanism  was  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the 
consequence  of  this  same  toleration.  We  have  further  to  remember  that 
throughout  the  reign  Anglicans  and  Puritans — Whitgift  and  IVavers  to 
wit— equally  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  difference  between  them  in 
matters  of  doctrine,  and  both  equally  accept  the  Articles  as  embodying 
that  doctrine. 

The  excommunication,  as  its  first  effect,  drove  Elizabeth  to  adopt 
a  more  Protestant  line  of  policy  than  before,  but  it  had  certain 
other  effects  which  could  scarcely  have  been  predicted  at  the 
time.  It  compelled  trimmers  and  waverers  to  a  more  decided  line 
of  action,  but  at  the  same  time  it  brought  policy,  for  once,  to  the  aid  of 
Elizabeth's  taste,  and  bade  her  not  drive  more  of  those  waverers  into  the 
arms  of  the  Pope  than  she  could  avoid,  and  for  this  very  reason 
accentuated  the  Puritan  opposition  and  tended  to  widen  the  breach 
between  Puritanism  and  the  Church.  Towards  the  end,  therefore,  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  when,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  the  im- 
mediate danger  from  Spain  and  the  Popedom  was  diminished  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  opposition  of  the  Puritans  was  increased, 
there  grew  up  very  gradually  what  have  been  since  distinguished  as  the 
High  and  Low  Church  parties  in  the  Church  of  England.  But  it  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Church  of  England  during  all  these  years 
was  a  Protestant  body,  diffiering  in  nothing  doctrinally  from  the  Churches 
of  Switzerland  so  far  as  its  tests  and  conditions  of  communion  were 
concerned,  and  that  those  whose  sympathies  and  beliefs  inclined  them 
more  in  the  direction  of  Rome  had — under  whatever  hard  conditions 
imposed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time — deliberately  accepted  those 
tests  and  conditions,  and  never,  till  the  end  of  the  reign,  ventured  an 
attempt  to  relax  them. 

In  all  this  I  am  not  concerned  about  the  abstract  truth  of  the 
doctrines  which  were  set  up,  this  I  leave  at  present  to  the  able 
theologians,  ex  professo,  so  largely  represented  in  this  Hall.  I  merely 
point  out  what  the  facts  really  are,  and,  I  may  add,  are  acknowledged 
to  be  by  persons  of  weight  and  authority  who  would  certainly  wish  them 
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otherwise,  such  as  Mr.  Nicholas  Pocock,  and  writers  and  reviewers  in 
the  Guardian  and  the  Church  Quarterly  Review.^ 

The  view  of  the  early  Reformation  history  which  I  have  just  sketched 
will,  in  these  days,  appear  new  to  many  persons,  and  I  am  therefore 
compelled  further  to  point  out  that  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years, 
among  writers  of  a  certain  school,  to  speak  of  the  Reformation  as  if  it 
were  mainly  the  work  of  the  seventeenth  century,  instead  of  being,  in 
all  its  essential  features,  completed  in  the  sixteenth.  What  Laud  and 
his  friends  and  scholars  really  did  was  to  begin  the  endless  task  of 
showing  that  "  white  is  not  white,  nor  black  so  very  black,"  and  en- 
deavouring, by  juggling  with  words  and  inventing  non-natural  senses— 
by  at  the  same  time  claiming  a  quasi-sacerdotal  authority  while  sheltering 
themselves  under  an  Erastianism  quite  as  pronounced  as  that  of  Whi^pft 
— to  force  Protestant  Articles  to  admit  the  very  meanings  which  they 
were  especially  enacted  to  exclude. 

I  wish,  in  this  connection,  to  draw  especial  attention  to  two  instances 
of  modern  divines — men  in  each  case  of  rare  ability,  and  one  at  least  a 
man  of  remarkable  distinction — who  have  unconsciously  borne  witness 
to  the  view  which  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  express. 

In  a  letter,  in  the  **  Remains  of  Richard  Hurrell  Froude  " — ^a  book 
which,  when  brought  out  many  years  ago  under  the  joint  editorship  of 
John  Henry  Newman  and  John  Keble,  created  no  little  sensationf — I 
find  him  writing  of  those  whom  he  there  calls  the  Apostolic  divines  of 
the  English  Church,  as  "a  genus  which  seems  to 'me  to  have  come  into 
existence  about  the  beginning  of  James  I.,  and  to  have  become  extinct 
with  the  Non-jurors," 

Again,  in  the  Life  of  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce,"  the  writer,  when 
discussing  the  reception  of  Archdeacon — afterwards  Cardinal — Manning 
into  the  Roman  Church,  after  explaining  the  reasons  why  he  was  unable 
to  publish  fully  the  correspondence  concerning  it,  sums  up  the  arch- 
deacon's position  in  these  words  :  '*  He  [Manning]  concluded  that  what 
he  had  supposed  to  be  the  theology  of  the  English  Church,  was  only 
the  opinion  of  a  school  beginning  with  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
neutralised  at  the  Revolution."! 

Here,  surely,  is  a  remarkable  coincidence.  Two  men  of  great  powers, 
studying  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  coming  to  that 
study  from  the  distinctively  High  Church  point  of  view,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  movement  of  1833,  both  arrive  independently  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  part  of  that  history  with  which  they  find  themselves  in 
sympathy  is  an  episode  occupying  hardly  more  than  two  generations,  and 
which  they  feel  to  be  entirely  in  disaccord  with  all  that  came  before  and 
with  all  that  followed  after  it. 

Now^  we  are  asked  to  look  upon  this  episode  as  the  golden  age  of  the 
English  Church,  to  the  detriment  not  only  of  what  came  after,  but  of  all 
that  went  before  it ;  just  as,  with  regard  to  the  larger  history  of  the 
whole  Church,  there  have  been  persons  who,  not  professedly  of  course, 

*  See  Mr.  Pocock,  in  the  English  Historical  Review  for  October,  1886,  where  he 
claims  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  as  the  first  step  in  "  the  re-action  against  the 
[  principles  of  the  Reformation,"  and  says  of  Archbishop  Laud  that  **  he  aUowed  a  new 

I  sense  of  subscribing  the    Articles,"   and  withal  that  he  did  so   "by  means  of  his 

,  Majesty's  declaration.' 

t  Vol.  I.,  p.  381.        X  Vol.  II.,  p.  49. 
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but  in  fact,  have  exalted  the  age  and  writings  of  the  Fathers  at  the 
expense  of  those  of  the  Apostles  themselves. 

I  come  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  apply  what  has  been  already  said  to 
the  immediate  question  before  the  Congress.  I  will  introduce  what  I 
have  to  say,  pursuing  the  method  which  I  have  followed  generally 
throughout  this  paper,  by  adducing  the  authority  of  persons  who  are  or 
have  been  of  great  weight  on  the  side  most  opposed  to  my  own  convic- 
tions. In  the  present  case  I  will  cite  Bishop  Cosin,  a  man  who  rose 
into  considerable  note  during  the  Laudian  period,  and  was  almost  or 
quite  the  leading  divine  of  the  Anglican  Church  during  the  Common- 
wealth, when  he  shared  the  exile  of  the  Court  in  France,  and  was  the 
principal  actor  at  the  Savoy  Conference. 

Dr.  Cosin  was  consulted,  while  in  France,  in  the  year  1650,  by  a 
person  named  Cordel,  as  to  how  he  should  comport  himself  in  regard  to 
the  Roman  or  the  Huguenot  Churches.  Cosin  recommended  him  to  com- 
municate with  the  latter,  under  a  protest  against  the  irregularity  of  their 
Orders,  **  Considering,"  he  writes,  "  that  there  is  no  prohibition  of  our* 
Church  against  it,  as  tiiere  is  against  our  communicating  with  Papists, 
and  that  well-founded  upon  Scripture  and  the  will  of  God."  This  is  a 
decision  very  characteristic  of  the  Laudian  divine  of  that  period.  Cosin 
did  not  love  the  Nonconformists,  and  was  very  anxious  to  make  the 
most  of  Orders,  regular  and  episcopally  conferred ;  yet,  like  Andrewest 
when  he  wrote  of  Calvin  and  Beza  as  "  Bishops  in  fact  though  not  in  name," 
and  like  Laud  himself  when  he  declared  that  he  died  in  the  faith  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  England ;  when  driven  to  make  an  election,  he 
prefers  them  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  although  his  doing  so  betrays 
more  than  a  half  consciousness  of  the  fictitious  character  of  his  own 
claim  to  a  different  ecclesiastical  position  for  the  Anglican  than  for 
other  Protestant  Churches.^ 

I  have  shown  elsewhere  that  Whitgift,  Bancroft,  Andrewes,  Overall, 
Morton,  and  Cosin  himself — all,  except  the  first,  generally  reckoned 
among  High  Churchmen  during  the  earliest  development  of  a  High 
Church  party  in  the  Church  of  England — yet  all  of  them  acknowledged 
the  efficiency  of  Presbyterian  Orders,  §  and  according  to  the  distinct 
evidence  of  the  last,  '^employed  persons  so  ordained,  at  several  times 
in  the  public  administration  of  the  Sacraments." 

Why,  then,  should  we  in  these  days  insist  on  '*  putting  a  yoke  on  the 
neck  of  our  brethren,  which  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  were  able  to 
bear  "  ?  Why,  in  particular,  should  our  present  High  Churchmen — who 
are  ready  enough  to  complain,  like  a  reverend  canon  in  a  very  recent 
controversial  article,  if  any  exception  is  taken  to  their  own  recurrence  to 
practices,  and  ideas,  and  doctrines,  which  have  been  foreign  to  the 
Church  of  England  for  more  than  three  centuries — why  should  they 
object  to  others  being  willing,  as  Andrewes,  and  Morton,  and  Cosin 
were,  to  treat  at  least  the  orthodox  Nonconformists  as  their  brethren, 
while  they  still  shun  communion  with  that  Church,  the  errors  of  which 
form  the  only  raison  tTitre  of  the  Anglican  Church  as  a  separate  body, 

*  Cosin,  "Works,"  Vol.  iv.,  p.  407. 
t  "Bishop  Andrewes'  Letters,"  i.,  p.  16. 
X  "  Church  and  State  under  the  Tudors,"  App.,  Vol.  vi.,  p.  293. 
§  Cosin,  "  Works,"  Vol.  iv.,  p.  449-50. 
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and  of  which  it  may  be,  as  I  believe  it  often  has  been  truly  said,  that  if 
it  be  not  heretical,  Anglicanism  itself  cannot  be  other  than  schismatic? 
For  the  first  three-^juarters  of  a  century  from  the  separation,  the 
Church  of  England  looked  upon  herself  as  one  with  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  the  Continent.  Now  there  is  a  widely  spread  habit 
among  us  of  speaking  of  them  as  mere  Protestant  sects,  with  a  kind  of 
collateral  implication  that  they  are  no  Churches  at  all.  What  I  want 
to  ask  you  all,  and  that  you  should  all  ask  yourselves,  is  this :  How, 
when,  and  by  what  authority  was  that  change  of  position  brought 
about,  and  how  does  it  consist  with  the  obligation  still  maintained  to 
accept  the  same  tests  and  Articles  ? 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President 

Then  called  upon  the  Rev.  Charles  Gore  to  read  the  next  paper,  and 
when  he  came  forward, 

The  Rev.  J.  Levcester  Lyne  (Father   Ignatius), 

Who  was  sitting  in  the  front  seat  in  the  audience,  started  up,  and 
excitedly  exclaimed — **  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  say  that  Charles 
Gore  has  no  right  to  speak." 

The  President. 

I  cannot  allow  anyone  to  interfere.    I  cannot  hear  you. 

Amid  the  confusion  caused  by  this  interruption,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Lyne 
called  out — "  It  is  a  denial  of  Jesus  Christ,''  and  producing  a  copy  of 
a  book  believed  to  be  "  Lux  Mundi,'*  and  holding  it  aloft,  he  shouted — 
''  I  protest  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  against  Charles  Gore  being 
allowed  to  speak.  May  I  speak  when  he  is  done  ? "  (Loud  cries  of 
**  Yes,  yes,*'  and  **  No,  no,*'  from  the  audience). 

Archdeacon  Emery  and  others  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  resume 
his  seat. 


The  Rev.  CHARLES  GORE,  Vicar  of  Radley  ;  Examining  Chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  late  Librarian  to  the  Pusey  House. 

No  serious  Christian  can  contemplate  the  existing  divisions  of 
Christendom  without  the  gravest  searchings  of  heart.  The  evil  is  so 
tremendous,  the  hindrance  to  the  spread  and  deepening  of  Christianity 
so  profound,  that  a  thoughtful  man  is  apt  even  to  resent  lamentations 
over  it,  or  schemes  for  remedying  it,  because  they  seem  almost  neces- 
sarily superficial,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  burden  to  be  borne  mostly  in 
silence,  or  to  find  expression  only  in  prayer.  If  he  sees  no  present 
prospect  of  corporate  reunion,  he  remembers  that  in  the  old  Jerusalem 
the  mark  of  the  Divine  approval  was  set  on  those  who,  if  they  could 
not  remedy  the  social  evils,  at  least  had  felt  them,  "  Set  a  mark,"  says 
the  Word  of  God  to  Ezekiel,  "  on  the  foreheads  of  the  men  that  sigh 
and  that  cry  for  the  abominations  which  be  done  in  the  midst  thereof.'*^ 

*  Ezekiel  ix.  4. 
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It  may  well  be  that  God  will  heal  our  ills,  as  He  healed  in  great  mea- 
sure those  of  Israel,  through  the  profound  humiliation  of  aJl  parts  of 
Christendom.  Deeply  set  evils  do  not  yield  to  superficial  remedies. 
But  in  spite  of  the  peril  of  superficial  treatment  I  must  try  to  approach 
the  subject  of  "  our  divisions  "  and  their  remedies. 

When  an  Anglican  Churchman  thinks  of  reunion,  two  great  classes  of 
Christians  from  whom  he  is  separated  present  themselves  chiefly  to  his 
mind — the  magnificent  communion  of  Rome,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  various  Nonconformist  bodies.      The  heart  of  anyone 
must  beat  with  excitement  and  joy  at  the  mere  thought  of  ministering 
in  any  way  to  the  reunion  of  the  Anglican  Church  with  the  great 
Apostolic  See  of  Rome,  with  its  splendid  traditions  and  its  world-wide 
privileges  of  Christian  communion.     The  same  thrill  of  joy  must  come 
over  one  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  breaches  healed  which  separate 
us  from   Nonconformists ;  all  the  more  because  we  Anglicans  cannot 
but  be  conscious  how  much  responsibility  for  disunion  we  have  incurred 
in  both  directions.     But  our  first  generous  impulse  towards  reunion  at 
any  cost  is  checked  by  respect  for  what  we  know  of  the  truth  and  our 
obligation  towards  it.     It  is  '*  peace  in  the  truth  "  that  we  are  to  seek. 
We  cannot  for  the  sake  of  the  fellowship  of  Rome  submit  to  accept 
terms  which  we  do  not  believe  to  correspond  to  the  original  Apostolic 
truth  ;  nor  for  the  sake  of  fellowship  with  Nonconformists  abandon  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  part  of  the  Apostolic  deposit  for  which  we  are  respon- 
sible.    The  obligation  to  drive  away  "erroneous  and  strange  doctrines'* 
significantly  in  our  ordination  service  precedes  and  controls  the  obliga- 
tion to  set  forward  quietness,   peace,  and  love  among  all   Christian 
people.     Here  is  my  point,  then.     As  one  says  to  an  individual,  You 
will  best  do  your  duty  to  society  and  help  others  by  developing  your 
own  faculty  and  being  true  to  yourself — 

"  To  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man" — 

so  we  say  to  Pieties  of  men,  so  we  say  to  our  Anglican  society :  "  Do 

not  evacuate  thyself,  but  realize  thyself.     Promote  reunion  by  being 

such  a  Church  as  may  make  all  Christian  men  desire  thy  fellowship.'' 

Now  the  Anglican  Church  has,  as  all  men  recognize,  a  peculiar  position 

and  genius.     This  we,  who  believe  in  Providence,  know  to  be  not  an 

accident,  but  God's  gift  to  us.     It  has  been  noted  equally  by  foreign 

Catholics  and  foreign  Protestants,  who,  because  of  this  special  position 

of  ours,  have  seen  in  us  a  body  with  remarkable  opportunities  as  a 

mediating  power  in  a  divided  Christendom.     Now,  our  opportunities 

lie  in  this — that  we  have  combined  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church 

with  that  special  appeal  to  Scripture  which  was  the  strong  point  of  the 

sixteenth  century  Reformation.    We  have  retained  the  Catholic  tradition 

in  creed,  in  sacraments,  in  liturgy,  in  the  Apostolic  succession  of  the 

ministry  through  the  Episcopate,  and  we  have  prevented  this  original 

Catholic  tradition    from    becoming    corrupted    or    unduly  narrowed, 

according  to  the  constant  tendency  of  tradition  to  one-sidedness  and 

accretion,  by  restoring  and  emphasizing  the  appeal  to  Scripture  as  the 

unceasing  criterion  of  the  Catholic  faith,  ''  so  that  whatever  is  not  read 

therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man, 

21 
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that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith."  It  is  this  com- 
bination of  two  main  elements  in  the  Christian  religion — tradition  and 
Scripture — which  is  the  characteristic  distinction  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  it  is  along  the  lines  of  fidelity  to  this  characteristic  that 
lies  our  duty  and  our  opportunity.  Thus,  as  against  Rome,  it  is  worth 
while  maintaining  the  Scriptural  appeal.  We  could  individually  obtain 
the  Roman  communion  by  submitting  to  the  doctrines,  for  instance,  of 
the  treasury  of  merits,  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary,  and  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope.  As,  in  fact,  these  doctrines  did  not  belong  to 
the  original  Christian  faith,  so  no  candid  inquirer  can  reasonably  pretend 
to  find  their  certificates  in  the  New  Testament.  Now,  this  appeal  to 
the  New  Testament,  as  the  final  criterion  of  what  belongs  to  the  faith 
of  our  salvation,  is  the  essential  for  maintaining  the  Catholic  Church, 
not  only  in  purity,  but  also  in  its  original  largeness.  Rome  has  nar- 
rowed the  Catholic  Church  along  lines  effective  in  their  own  way,  but 
along  lines  which  are  far  narrower  than  the  original  limits.  We  are 
trustees  for  humanity  in  the  future,  to  keep  open  the  Catholic  Church, 
to  exhibit  her  before  the  eyes  of  men,  as  wide  and  inclusive  as  she 
originally  was,  without  the  hindrances  presented  by  dogmas  contrary  to 
historical  truth,  free  inquiry,  or  legitimate  liberty.  We  must  maintain, 
I  say,  the  Scriptural  appeal,  though  it  prevents  us  from  submitting  to 
the  claim  of  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  maintain  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  tradition  that  is  really  and  historically  Catholic.  There  is 
an  original  Apostolic  tradition  or  doctrine,  committed  in  Apostolic  days 
to  the  Churches,  adequately  represented  in  the  Nicene  and  Apostles* 
Creeds,  and  verified  by  frank  inquiry  in  Scripture.  Again,  the  Apostles, 
acting  under  Christ's  intention  and  in  His  spirit,  devoted  themselves 
to  the  spread  of  a  visible  society  or  Church,  intended  to  be  universal 
and  permanent  to  the  end,  as  the  home  of  redemptive  grace,  and  '*the 
pillar  and  ground'  of  the  truth."  Once  more,  as  bonds  of  this  visible 
society,  the  Apostles,  again  acting  for  Christ,  instituted  a  system  of 
social  worship  and  sacraments,  as  the  only  covenanted  means  by  which 
the  life  of  Christ  was  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  society,  i^stly,  as  the 
link  of  continuity  in  this  society  down  the  ages,  the  Apostles,  for  Christ, 
instituted  the  "  Apostolic  Succession,"  i.^.,  that  succession  in  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  which  secures  in  each  age  and  part  of  the  Christian  society 
stewards  of  the  Divine  gifts  of  grace  and  truth,  appointed  by  succession 
from  the  Apostolic  fount,  representing,  so  far  as  their  ministerial  com- 
mission goes,  God  the  Giver,  and  not  man  the  receiver.  These  four 
elements — the  Catholic  creed  and  Scriptures,  the  visible  Church,  the 
Sacraments,  the  Apostolic  ministry — we  are  bound  to  maintain  unim- 
paired. Of  course,  I  should  think  differently  if  I  thought  that,  for 
instance,  the  Apostolic  succession  were,  like  the  Papacy,  a  later  accretion 
on  original  Christianity.  But  I  am  convinced  of  the  contrary  by 
the  most  candid  study  I  can  give  the  matter.  I  have  discussed  this 
at  length  in  a  book  on  "  The  Ministry  of  the  Christian  Church.*'  It 
cannot,  clearly,  be  discussed  as  a  matter  of  historical  evidence  in  a 
fraction  of  twenty  minutes.  But  I  would  say  this — How  anyone  who, 
with  an  open  mind,  reads  the  Acts,  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  Epistles  of 
Ignatius,  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  and  the  record  of  the  second-century 
tradition  as  represented  by  Hegesippus  and  Irenaeus — a  body  of  litera- 
ture that  can  be  read  through  in  a  few  hours — can  doubt  the  immense 
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strength  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  succession,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
imagine.  Once  again,  then,  we  must  maintain  the  four  Catholic  ele- 
ments which  I  have  enumerated  above,  and  amongst  these  the  Apostolic 
succession  of  the  ministry  through  the  Episcopate,  which  alone  can  be 
shown  to  have  possessed  the  authority  to  confer  valid  orders.  Now,  as 
the  maintenance  of  the  Scriptural  appeal  precludes  a  hope  of  immediate 
reunion  with  Rome,  so  the  maintenance  of  the  Apostolic  succession 
precludes  ihe  hope  (if  it  otherwise  existed)  of  rapid  reunion  with  the 
Nonconformist  bodies  as  wholes.  For,  first,  we  cannot  admit  Noncon- 
formist ministers  as  "  validly  ordained  ministers  of  the  Word  and  sacra- 
ments." If  there  are  some  Anglicans  who,  with  nothing  but  amiable 
motives,  would  desire  to  do  this,  I  would  ask  them  to  consider  two 
points  only — (i)  Are  they  seriously  prepared,  on  their  own  principles,  to 
contemplate  a  step  which — whatever  would  be  gained  by  it — must 
inevitably  cut  them  off  from  communion  with  the  whole  of  the  vast  pro- 
portion of  Anglican  Churchmen  in  Britain,  America,  and  the  colonies 
taken  together,  who  by  no  stietch  of  the  imagination  can  be  conceived 
as  likely  to  accept  the  ministry  of  persons  whom  they  believe  to  be  not 
so  rightly  ordained  as  to  admit  of  their  celebrating  a  valid — /./.,  secure — 
Eucharist  ?  Could  the  gain  of  such  a  measure  in  the  way  of  possible 
reunion  appreciably  weigh  against  the  certain  loss  in  the  way  of  dis- 
union and  destruction  of  what  has  always  constituted  the  Anglican 
glory?  (2)  Are  they  serious  in  their  appeal  to  the  Caroline  divines  ? 
I  find  myself  in  the  more  profound  general  agreement  with  those 
divines,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  them  as  infallible  in  all  their 
views,  any  more  than  any  other  school  of  great  theologians.  However, 
if  others  appeal  unto  these  Caesars  unto  these  Caesars  let  them  go.  It 
is  true  that  many  of  them  admitted  the  position  of  Presbyterian  ministers 
in  foreign  countries  where,  ex  hypothesis  Episcopacy  could  not  be  had  con- 
sistently with  an  open  Bible.  That  exception  to  their  general  principle 
of  the  necessity  of  Episcopal  ordination,  which  they  unwillingly  made, 
does  not  apply  to  Anglican  Nonconformists,  and,  in  fact,  these  very 
people  in  their  dealings  with  separated  Christians  at  home  assuredly 
did  not  take  a  view  of  them  which  erred  on  the  side  of  favour.  If  I 
were  a  Dissenter,  I  had  rather  be  dealt  with  by  a  modern  High  Church- 
man than  by  a  Caroline  bishop.  To  resume  then :  We  cannot  admit 
Nonconformist  ministers  as  on  an  equality  of  title  in  the  ministry  with 
those  who  have  been  episcopally  ordained.  Granted  this,  it  follows 
also  that  we  cannot  attempt  corporate  recognition  of  all ;  because  to 
admit  them  on  an  inferior  basis  is  a  proposal  which  they  on  their  side, 
from  their  own  principles,  would  rightly  regard  as  an  insult.  For 
example,  it  would  be  felt  as  an  insult  to  recognize  their  ministry  as  part 
of  the  ministry  of  the  English  Church,  but  in  an  inferior  grade,  so  that 
they  could  not  celebrate  the  communion  without  Episcopal  ordination 
to  the  priesthood — in  fact,  as  a  sort  of  an  irregular  diaconate.  This,  I 
say,  or  similar  half  measures,  would — apart  from  other  considerations  of 
a  very  grave  sort — only  aggravate  matters  by  introducing  a  fresh  element 
of  exacerbation. 

Positively,  then,  how  are  we  to  work  towards  reunion  ?  I  reply : 
Primarily,  by  making  our  Church  of  England  such  as  gradually  will 
incline  Christianly  disposed  people  to  desire  communion  with  her.  We 
shall  make  our  Catholicity  manifest  by  promoting  the  understanding  of 
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our  doctrine,  and  giving  repeatedly — as  we  also  ask  for — positive  and  clear 
explanations  of  what  we  mean  \  positive  and  clear  explanations,  I  say, 
not  negations  and  vague  platitudes.  We  shall  exalt  the  truly  human 
and  social  ministry  ot  the  sacraments,  and  bring  out  the  idea  of  the 
Church  as  the  family  of  God,  in  which  the  appointed  stewards  minister 
to  each  his  portion  of  meat  in  due  season.  We  shall  exalt  the  idea  of 
worship  as  embodied  in  the  central  service  of  the  Eucharist.  Next,  we 
shall  emphasize  the  appeal  to  Scripture,  as  the  restraint  on  the  arbitrazy 
teaching  of  the  clergy.  We  shall  press  it  home  that  the  clergy  may  not 
say  •*  the  Church  teaches  this  and  that,"  unless  they  can  convince 
reasonably  attentive  people  that  what  they  are  teaching  really  admits  of 
being  **  taught  out  of  Scripture ; "  as,  for  example,  on  behalf  of  the 
Eucharist  as  the  chief  Christian  service,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
validity  of  the  appeal  to  Scripture.  Thirdly,  in  view  of  an  age  of  science 
and  criticism,  we  shall  repudiate  with  eagerness  all  obscurantism,  and 
welcome  all  legitimate  research  into  our  sacred  records.  We  may  be 
sure  that,  if  criticism  will  demand  of  us  some  change  of  view  as  to  the 
documents  of  the  Bible,  it  will  not  impair  the  historical  trustworthiness 
of  those  records  of  the  New  Testament  with  which  our  faith  is  intimately 
bound  up,  or  reduce  the  value  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  as  containing 
the  Word  of  God  in  its  several  stages  of  deliverance.  Lasdy,  in  a 
democratic  age,  we  shall  consider  the  constitutional,  untyrannical 
character  of  early  Christian  institutions,  and  not  shrink  from  recognizing 
that  the  Episcopate  and  ministry  of  the  Church  have  been  encrusted 
with  forms  of  media&val  feudalism  and  English  aristocracy  which  may  be 
well  sufifered  to  drop  off  by  a  gradual  restoration  of  more  constitutional 
action  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  For  example,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  laity  (legitimately  so  described,  not  the  ratepayers)  ought  to  have 
more  control  over  Church  appointments.  If  the  Church  of  England 
will  become  more  manifestly  Catholic,  Scriptural,  scientific,  constitu- 
tional, we  cannot  doubt  she  will  attract  more  and  more  the  best  spirit  of 
the  future.  She  may  appear  as  the  true  mother  of  the  people,  and  act, 
therefore,  as  a  real  centre  of  unification. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  not  be  in  a  hurry.  We  cannot  complain  of  Romans 
for  not  recognizing  our  Catholic  character  when,  for  example,  we  for  so 
long  have  displaced  the  Eucharist  from  its  true  position.  We  cannot 
complain  of  Dissenters  as  if  mere  schism  accounted  for  their  existence, 
when,  in  fact,  it  was,  to  an  extent  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate,  the  sin  of 
our  Church  which  caused  separation  to  seem  right  to  pious  consciences 
in  the  past ;  when,  in  fact,  it  is  to  Nonconformists  that  we  owe  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  the  revival  and  maintenance  of  the  very  idea  of 
religion  ;  when,  once  more,  God's  Spirit  has  so  manifestly  blessed  their 
spiritual  life.  Let  us  never  forget  that  a  belief  in  certain  conditions  of 
valid  Church  ministry  is  not  in  any  logical  connection  with  the  quite 
unjustifiable  denial  that  God  can  act  and  has  acted  in  irregular  channels. 
God  is  not  tied  to  His  sacraments,  even  though  we  men,  if  we  know 
the  truth,  are  bound  to  seek  His  fellowship  in  accordance  with  His 
covenant,  and  only  so.  I  say,  then,  let  us  of  the  Church  of  England 
be  true  to  our  own  principles  and  position  ;  let  us  become  more  truly 
the  representatives  of  the  household  of  God  for  English  people,  and  the 
children  will  naturally  desire  the  fellowship  of  the  family. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  not  insult  our  Nonconformist  brethren  by  imagining 
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that  evils  of  long  standing  can  be  remedied  at  once.  They,  too,  have  a 
history  and  an  experience  ;  they,  too,  must  be  true  to  it.  This  I  can 
recognize,  although  1  believe  that  in  proportion  as  the  English  Church 
on  her  side  comes  to  represent  the  Church  more  adequately,  and  in 
proportion  as  they  on  their  side  are  led  to  re-examine  the  basis  of  the 
Christian  covenant,  such  a  spectacle  and  such  an  inquiry  will  lead  in 
time  to  a  widespread  desire  among  Nonconformists  for  communion  in  a 
Church  constituted  according  to  Catholic  order,  and  not  the  mere 
result  of  reaction  and  protest  against  admitted  evils. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Rightly  to  estimate  the  position  of  Non- 
conformists will  lead  us  to  respect  them.  We  ought  not  to  tolerate  the 
least  tendency  to  contempt  or  Vidicule.  The  best  remedy  for  such  a 
peril  lies  in  knowing  them.  Let  every  clergyman  regard  it  as  his  duty 
to  have — if  it  may  be  so — at  least  one  friend  ranked  among  his  religious 
friends  who  is  a  Nonconformist.  The  thought  of  him  will  check  the 
tendency  to  acrimony  which  the  general  attitude  of  opposition  engenders. 
Let  us  know  the  Nonconformists,  socially  and  personally,  as  friends  and 
religious  friends — none  the  less  religious  friends  because  we  think  their 
religious  ideas  are  defective.  For  we  in  our  turn  have  much  to  learn 
from  them.  Such  personal  friendship  or  occasional  intercourse  is  a  far 
better  means  of  promoting  reunion  than  attempts  at  official  recognition 
on  the  bonierland  of  religious  effort,  which  is  almost  sure  to  promote 
heartburitings  where  it  cannot  extend  to  the  inner  shrine  of  ministry. 
Let  us  have  fellowship,  fellowship  in  the  home,  the  University,  the 
political  platform,  the  social  platform,  the  sphere  of  private  religion ; 
this  will  dissipate  prejudice  and  lead,  we  trust,  in  company  with  other 
efforts,  to  a  large  development  and  reunion  in  the  one  Church  on  the 
basis — not  of  our  Anglicanism  simply — but  of  the  institutions,  the 
Creed  and  the  worship,  that  are  really  Catholic,  the  malienable  heritage 
of  the  children  of  men. 


ADDRESSES. 


The  R\^ht  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  LORD  Plunket,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

I  THANK  the  President  of  this  Congress  for  having  invited  me  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  Home  Reunion  at  this  present  meeting,  not  merely  because  I  have  the 
cause  truly  at  heart,  but  because  I  know  not  in  what  place  or  upon  what  occasion  I 
could  hope  more  effectively  to  advocate  that  cause  than  at  this  very  meeting  of  the 
Congress  in  which  we  are  now  taking  part.  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  that 
everyone  will  agree  with  every  word  that  conscience  or  duty  may  compel  me  to  utter 
this  morning.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  even  vehement  protests,  if  only  made 
in  a  spirit  of  Christian  tolerance  and  fair  play,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  this 
morning,  will  do  no  one  any  harm,  because  the  truth  always  benefits  by  healthy  and 
honest  opposition.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  after  truth  has  been  searchingly 
criticized  and  thoroughly  sifted  that  it  wins  its  real  triumphs,  and  is  sure  to  prevail. 
And  as  I  am  bold  enough  to  think  and  believe  that  I  have  truth  on  my  side,  I  am 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  it  thus  to  the  test.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  very 
existence  of  this  Congress  is  in  itself  a  living  manifestation  of  the  possibilities  of  unity  in 
diversity,  and  ought,  I  think,  to  help  in  dispelling  not  a  few  of  those  fears,  before  which, 
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when  contemplating  this  question  of  reunion,  some  of  us  may  be  inclined  to  quail.  None 
of  us  can  have  listened  to  the  interesting  debate  which  took  place  yesterday  momiog 
without  being  in  some  degree  pained  by  seeing  the  grave  divergencies  that  exist 
among  us  upon  what  are  almost  vital  questions  of  truth.  But  at  the  same  time  there 
are  none  of  us  who  must  not  have  rejoiced  to  find  that  consistently  with  these  diver- 
gencies there  was  such  a  spirit  of  unity  and  brotherly  love,  and  also  to  see  how,  even 
beneath  these  divergencies,  when  we  read  beneath  the  lines,  we  can  all  of  us  observe 
a  unity  as  regards  the  essential  principles  of  our  faith.  Now,  though  all  may  not 
agree  with  me  in  this,  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  difficulties  which  exist  between  us 
and  the  Nonconformists  are  less  than  those  which  exist  among  ourselves.  If  that  is 
so,  and  if  it  is  possible  in  the  one  case  to  have  unity  in  the  midst  of  diversity,  why 
may  we  not  have  unity  amid  diversity  in  the  otlter  case  too  ? 

I  must  confine  my  remaining  remarks  under  three  heads.  First  of  all,  I  will  speak 
of  the  authority  with  which  this  question  of  Home  Reunion  comes  before  us.  As  an 
Archbishop  I  might  refer  to  what  has  been  done  by  Archbishops  in  the  past — ^Archbishop 
Wake  in  England,  Archbishop  Leighlon  in  Scotland,  and  Archbishop  Usher  in  Ireland, 
and  I  might  quote  hopeful  words  spoken  by  our  two  Archbishops  in  England.  I  should 
like  to  tell  what  has  been  done  by  that  great  Society — the  Home  Reunion  Society, 
with  its  noble  President,  Lord  Nelson,  to  whom  the  cause  owes  so  much.  But  I  point 
naturally  to  the  pronouncement  of  those  150  Bishops  who  met  at  Lambeth,  and  who 
not  only  expressed  in  general  terms  their  desire  and  hope  for  reunion,  and  not  only 
laid  down  the  basis  on  which  negotiations  for  Home  Reunion  might  be  carried  on, 
but  passed  a  resolution  calling  on  the  authorities  of  every  branch  of  thfe  Anglican 
Communion  throughout  the  world,  to  let  it  be  known  that  they  were  ready  at  once 
to  enter  into  consultation,  with  a  view  to  the  representation  of  other  denominations 
within  their  Church.  But  I  can  point  to  something  more  than  this.  When  I  observe 
this  general  craving  after  reunion,  which  is  manifesting  itself  not  here  only,  but 
throughout  the  world  at  large,  I  feel  that  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  something  more 
than  the  work  of  man  or  the  weight  of  his  authority  and  opinion.  I  contemplate 
these  results  with  awe,  for  I  do  believe  that  I  am  watching  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  Himself,  even  of  Him  by  whom  the  wnole  body  of  the  Church  is  governed  and 
sanctified. 

But,  secondly,  what  is  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  proposed  that  such  negotiations 
shall  be  carried  on?  Let  me  endeavour  to  remove  a  misapprehension.  There  are 
many  who  have  been  watching  the  proceedings  that  have  taken  place  at  Grindelwald 
and  Lucerne,  and  who,  seeing  the  great  diversity  of  opinions  to  which  utterance  was 
there  given — opinions,  some  of  which  were  erratic  enough,  and  some  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  even  within  the  limits  of  our  comprehensive  Church — ^have 
imagined  that  this  was  to  be  the  model  of  any  conferences  which  it  might  be  necessary 
to  hold  in  order  that  we  and  our  brethren  of  other  denominations  might  come  together 
on  a  common  meeting  ground. 

Now,  all  honour,  let  me  say,  to  those  who  conceived  the  idea  of  these  conferences 
abroad  ;  and  all  honour,  let  me  add,  to  our  honoured  President  for  the  brave,  and,  as 
I  deem  it,  the  wise  and  statesmanlike  course  which  he  thought  it  right  to  take  on  that 
occasion.  I  will  go  further  and  say,  that  if,  when  so  many  brethren  of  other  denomi- 
nations made  such  a  concession — and  the  concession  was  all  on  their  side — ^as  to  come 
and  kneel  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  to  partake  of  the  Holy  Communion  according 
to  the  rites  of  another  Church  than  their  own,  if  at  that  time  our  honoured  Bishop 
had  driven  them  from  the  Communion  rails,  I  feel  he  would  have  inflicted  an 
irreparable  blow  on  the  cause  of  Christian  charity  throughout  the  world,  and  would 
have  branded  with  an  indelible  blot  of  shame,  not  merely  the  Church  of  England,  or 
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the  Churches  of  the  AngHcin  Commanion,  but  the  Church  of  Christ  throughout 
Christendom  at  Urge.  But  while  I  say  this,  let  me  add  that  nothing,  I  am  sure,  was 
farther  from  the  thoughts  of  those  who  gathered  together  at  these  meetings,  than  to 
suppose  that  they  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  ultimate  intention  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Lambeth  Conference.  These  meetings  were  merely  of  an  experi- 
mental and  tentative  character.  They  were  the  Uhlans  of  the  battle  which  has  to  be 
fought  on  behalf  of  reunion,  and  it  is  not  by  Uhlans  that  any  such  battle  is  to  be 
finally  won.  For  the  bases  on  which  negotiations  for  reunion  must  be  carried  on 
we  must  look  to  those  conditions  laid  down  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference.  * 

Let  me  speak  now  of  one  of  these  conditions — the  historic  episcopate.  I  will  yield 
to  DO  one  in  a  strong  belief  that  the  maintenance  of  the  historic  episcopate  must  be 
an  essential  condition  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  Home  Reunion — not  merely 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  the  form  of  Church  government  most  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God,  or  because  I  look  upon  it  as  having  existed  from  Apostolic  times,  but  because 
I  believe  that  especially  in  a  case  such  as  that  of  Home  Reunion,  where  the  Church 
would  have  to  deal  with  so  many  heterogeneous  elements,  such  a  form  of  Church 
government  would  be  absolutely  essential,  in  order  to  carry  out  these  proceedings  with 
any  hope  of  success.  But  what  conditions  would  the  acceptance  of  these  bases  involve  ? 
As  regards  the  Nonconformist  bodies,  it  would  involve  large  concessions  and  very 
great  sacrifices.  No  doubt  they  would  not  be  asked  to  accept  the  doctrine  of 
"  Apostolic  succession,"  but  it  would  require  them  to  give  up  many  cherished  senti- 
ments and  predilections  in  the  past.  What  would  be  the  concession  demanded  from 
us  ?  We  must  not  go  to  the  Nonconformists  and  ask  them  to  give  up  everything 
when  we  ourselves  are  not  prepared  to  meet  them  half-way. 

That  most  interesting  paper  of  Mr.  Gore's,  with  much  of  which  I  entirely  agree, 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  paper  dealing  with  the  question  of  Home  Absorption  rather  than 
of  Home  Reunion.  It  seemed  to  me  almost  like  the  invitation  which  the  spider 
gives  to  the  fly.  No,  if  reunion  is  to  be  accomplished,  it  is  my  definite  opinion  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  that  course  to  which  Mr.  Gore  referred  as  having  been 
proposed  by  some,  namely,  to  allow  all  those  ministers  of  other  denominations,  who, 
previous  to  such  reunion,  had  been  called  to  the  ministry  by  some  solemn  rite  in 
their  own  communion,  to  be  accepted  by  us  without  re-ordinalion. 


The  Rev.  G.  T.  Stokes,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
Trinity  College,  and  Vicar  of  All  Saints',  Blackrock,  Dublin. 

Bbforb  I  proceed  to  speak  on  the  immediate  subject  of  the  Paper,  it  will  be  first 
necessary  for  me,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  knights,  to  make  a  bow  to  the 
Chair.  The  last  occasion  on  which  I  had  the  honour  to  meet  the  Chairman  was  at 
Grindelwald.  On  that  occasion  I  had  to  oppose  most  vigorously  all  that  the  Chair- 
man had  advanced.  On  that  occasion  I  stood  alone.  On  this  occasion  I  think  I  am 
not  alone ;  and  I  stand  here  to-day  to  advocate  rather  Home  Absorption  than  Home 
Reunion.  As  a  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  I  propose  to  adopt  the  method, 
but  not  the  arguments,  of  the  reader  of  the  first  paper.  I  propose  to  follow  the 
historical  method,  and,  in  doing  so,  I  propose  not  to  quote  from  Father  Gasquet,  or 
any  other  Roman  who  has  a  brief  to  do  the  Church  of  England  all  the  injury  he  can  ; 
nor  do  I  propose  to  depend  for  my  facts  upon  Erastians  like  the  other  gentlemen 
whose  authority  Mr.  Child  quoted  ;  nor  do  I  propose  to  depend  for  my  authorities  upon 
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scraps  of  letters  from  Hooper,  or  any  other  individual  bishop,  because  just  as  Chorcbes 
have  erred,  so  bishops  have  erred.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  bound  to  accept  the 
dictum  even  of  my  own  revered  diocesan,  who  has  just  now  spoken,  for  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  infallibility  of  bishops.  But  I  propose  to  prove  my  case  by  quotations  from 
public,  and  admittedly  authoritative,  documents  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  make  my  bow  politely  to  you,  my  Lord,  at  the  beginning,  because  it  is 
possible  I  may  joust  rather  severely  on  this  occasion,  and  use  language  which  may  sound 
^treme ;  and  if  I  do  so,  you  will  understand  that  it  is  not  my  feelings  so  much  as 
my  reason  which  compels  me  thus  to  speak. 

I  first  of  all  object  in  toto,  as  false  to  the  position  and  claims  of  our  Ch4irch,  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  subject  was  at  Grindelwald,  and  oftentimes  at  other  places 
besides  Church  Congresses,  introduced  to  our  notice  as  the  reunion  of  the  Churches. 
"  Reunion  of  the  Churches  ! "  The  Churches,  indeed  !  why  I  know  only  of  one 
Church  in  England,  and  that  is  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  all  others,  Romans  or 
Protestants,  are  mere  separatists  from  that  Church,  Popish  or  Puritan  recusants,  as 
our  clear- thinking  and  plain-speaking  forefathers  used  to  put  it  I  object  to  such 
language  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  distinctly  expressed  mind  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  of  the  Churcii  of  Ireland,  too. 

Now  for  my  proof.  One  speaker,  a  canon  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Canter- 
bury, at  Lucerne,  told  the  audience  that  as  for  the  Church — the  Anglican,  the  Wesleyan, 
the  Congregational,  the  Baptist — ^none  of  them  were  the  Church — they  were  all  sects 
alike,  and  the  Church  was  greater  than  them  all. 

Is  that  language  loyal  to  the  utterances  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  Would  it  be 
loyal  to  the  utterances  and  the  mind  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  if  I  were  to  use  it? 
Let  me  quote,  not  from  Father  Gasquet,  not  from  any  layman  who  thinks  he  knows 
a  little  about  ecclesiasticgil  history,  because  he  may  have  read  some  hitherto  nnpub- 
lished  records,  but  let  me  quote  from  the  authorized  documents,  the  clearly  expressed 
mind  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  too.  There  is  a  body 
of  documents  far  too  little  known  and  consulted,  though  they  are  the  law  of  the  life  of 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England — the  Canons  of  1603.  What  does  the  fifth 
Canon  of  1603,  taken  in  the  year  1634,  and  re-enacted  by  that  great  light  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  too — ^James  Usher,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh — state  with  respect  to  this  idea  of  a  multitude  of  Churches,  including,  of  course, 
the  Salvation  Army,  as  existing  simultaneously  in  this  realm  of  England  ?  I  am  now 
quoting  from  the  Irish  edition  of  these  Canons.  The  title  of  the  fifth  Canon  is 
suspicious,  for  it  runs  thus,  '*  Authors  of  schism  and  maintainers  of  conventides 
censured  ;  "  *  and  then  it  states,  "  Whosoever  shall  separate  himself  from  the  commu- 
nion of  saints  as  it  is  approved  by  the  Apostles'  rule  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  .  .  . 
or  who  shall  affirm  and  maintain  that  there  are  within  this  realm  other  meetings, 
assemblies,  or  congregations  than  such  as  by  the  laws  of  this  land  are  heM  and 
allowed,  which  may  rightly  challenge  to  themselves  the  name  of  true  and  lawful 
Churches,  let  him  be  excommunicated, ^nd  not  restored  until  he  repent  and  publicly 
revoke  his  error."  These  are  the  words  of  James  Usher,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  you  will  understand  how  far  he  would  have  approved  of  this  reunion  scheme,  or 
how  far  he  would  have  approved  of  the  recognition  of  the  Congregationalists,  or  the 
Wesleyans,  or  the  Baptists,  as  tnie  and  valid  Churches,  f 


t  The  Dissenting  papers  are  obliged  to  call  even  the  Quakers  a  Church,  though  they 
themselves  repudiate  the  title,  and  call  themselves  **  the  Society  of  Friends.  The 
Wrsleyans  have  only  officially  designated  themselves  a  Church  within  the  last  few 
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Following  the  line   I  have  indicated,  let  me  now  come   to  another   point.      I 
maintain-  that  not  only  the  proposition  of  the  minority  of  bishops  at  the  Lambeth 
Conference,  to  which  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  referred,  but  also  the  proposition 
which  his  Grace  has  made,  and  the  views  of  those  who  maintain  that  whilfe  Episcopal 
ordination  is  a  very  nice  thing,  a  very  respectable  thing — ladies  especially  like  it — ye 
that  it  is  not  necessary,  and  that  ordination  by  anybody  is  quite  as  good — for  that  is 
simply  what  it  comes  to.      I  say  such  a  view  as  that  is  an  attempt  to  upset  the 
Reformation  settlement,  and  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.     We 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  trying  to  upset  that  settlement 
in  another  direction.       I  think  his  Grace  of  Dublin  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
do  not  know  much  about  them.     No  one  in  his  Grace*s  diocese  wishes  to  exchange 
the  mild,   beneficent  and  kind   fatherly  rule  of  Archbishop  Piunket  for   the  iron 
despotism  of   Archbishop   Walsh.       But,    then,  just  as  of   old,    some    men    can 
see  the   mote   in  their  brother's  eye,    while  they  behold   not  the  beam  in  their 
own  ;  and  there  are  people  little  suspected  of  the  deed  who  are  doing  their  best  to 
destroy  Reformation  principles  and  upset  the  Reformation  settlement ;  and  when  I 
mention  the  Reformation  settlement  I  do  not  mean  the  Swiss  or  German  or  French 
Reformation,  but  I  mean  the  English  Reformation  as  embodied  and  described  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  other  documents  authoritatively  published  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Now,  if  any  document  can  be  called  a  Reformation  document  it  is  the  Ordinal 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  preface  prefixed  to  it.  That  preface  was  composed  in 
1549,  it  was  republished  in   1552,  it  was  reaffirmed  in   1562  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Articles,  it  was  again  affirmed  and  made  more  clear  in  1662,  and  finally  has  been 
again  sanctioned  and  asserted  by  the  Church  of  Ireland  since  disestablishment     Can 
any  document  challenge  to  itself  more  rightly  the  name  of  a  Reformation  settlement 
then  the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal  ?    Now  listen  to  what  it  says  as  I  quote  it  fiom  its 
original  1549  shape.     **  It  is  evident,"  say  our  English  Reformers,  "  unto  all  men, 
diligently  reading  Holy  Scripture  and  ancient  authors,  that  from  the  Apostles'  time 
there    have  been  these  orders  of  ministers  in   Christ's    Church — bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons    .  .     and  therefore  to  the  intent  these  orders  should  be  continued 

and  reverently  used  in  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  requisite  that  no  man  (not  being 
at  this  present  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon)  shall  execute  any  of  them  except  he  be  called, 
tried,  examined,  and  admitted  according  to  the  form  hereafter  following."  Now  that 
is  a  declaration  of  the  mind  of  our  Reformers  in  the  year  1549,  and  whoever  wishes  to 
act  otherwise,  or  strives  to  influ(*nce  the  Church  otherwise,  is  simply  striving  to  undo 
the  work  of  the  Reformers  and  destroy  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Oh,  but  then 
some  say  this  notion  of  the  necessity  of  episcopacy  is  quite  a  modern  one.  This  is  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Child,  the  writer  of  the  first  paper.  Some  bishops,  he  says,  admitted 
three  hundred  years  ago  the  validity  of  foreign  Presbyterian  orders,  and  therefore  now 
you  ought  to  admit  the  validity  of  all  home  Nonconformists'  ordinations.  Well,  I 
have  already  anticipated  the  force  of  this  argument.  I  should  be  very  slow  to  admit 
that  any  one  bishop,  or  any  number  of  bishops,  could  by  their  irregular  or  unorthodox 
actions — and  there  have  been  such — compromise  the  honour  or  the  action  of  the 
Church  of  England.  But  let  us  appeal  to  facts.  Is  the  notion  of  Episcopacy  as 
an  essential  characteristic  of  the  Church  of  England  a  modern  notion  ?  Does  it 
date  from  the  Oxford  movement  alone?  Now  the  Caroline  divines  have  been 
mentioned.     I  would  advise  my  opponents  to  leave  the  Caroline  divines  alone,  for 


years — contrary  to  the  express  command  of  Mr.  Wesley.  Dissenting  papers  describe 
the  Unitarian  Society  as  a  Church.  Unitarian  ministers  wiN  then  have  a  just  claim 
for  recognition  under  this  reunion  scheme. 
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they  will  give  them  no  help,  as  I  have  already  shown  in  Usher's  case,  towards  their 
Quixotic  enterprise.  Let  us  go  back  earlier  still  than  the  Caroline  divines.  Let  us 
go  back  to  Elizabeth's  day,  and  you  will  find  Bilson's  "  Perpetual  Government  of 
Christ's  Church,"  published  in  1593)  just  as  decided  on  this  point,  as  any  divine  of 
modern  times.  Take  Montague  in  his  '*  Origines,"  published  about  1620;  or,  best 
of  all,  take  Bishop  Hall,  and  his  "  Divine  Right  of  Episcopacy,"  published  in  1641, 
and  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  their  testimony. 

Bishop  Hall,  the  author  of  the  "  Contemplations,"  distinctly  states  in  the  second 
section  of  his  treatise  on  the  "  Divine  Right  of  Episcopacy  "  that  home  separatists  have 
no  such  ground  for  consideration  as  foreign  Reformed  bodies  have,  and  in  the  rejection 
of  Episcopacy  are  entirely  without  excuse  or  justification.  Hall  acknowledged  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  foreign  Reformed  bodies  were  placed,  but  he  would  not  admit  for  a 
moment  that  there  were  any  similar  circumstances  at  home.  But  let  me  bring  forward 
another  testimony,  and  this  I  shall  take  from  an  adversary's  camp.  About  the  year  164.1 
there  was  a  great  controversy  about  Episcopacy.  Hall  upheld  its  essential  importance 
and  proved  that  the  foreign  Reformers  would  all  have  retained  it  if  they  could.  They  saw 
the  danger  of  abolishing  it,  which  experience  has  confirmed,  for  not  one  of  the  foreign 
Reformed  commmiions  has  been  able  to  retain  the  faith  of  Christ  as  our  Church  pro- 
fesses it.  They  have  all  become  more  or  less  heretical,  so  that  the  very  fundamental 
questions  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Ascension,  and  the  Deity  of  our  Lord  are  now  rejected 
by  vast  numbers  of  these  foreign  bodies.  There  was  then,  as  I  have  said,  a  great  con- 
troversy about  Episcopacy,  and  the  Presbyterian  party  pot  forward  a  reply  to  HaB, 
under  the  title  of  **  Smectymnus."  That  reply,  published  in  1641,  is  w«U  worth  con- 
sulting to  see  the  opponents'  idea  on  the  Episcopal  position.  Did  "  Smectymnus  ** 
think  that  Presbyterian  or  foreign  ordinations  were  recognized  in  the  English  Church? 
Listen  to  his  own  words  on  this  point :  '*  If  Episcopacy  be  not  essential,  then  what  is 
the  reason  that,  when  a  priest  who  hath  received  orders  at  Rome  turns  to  us,  thej 
urge  him  not  to  receive  ordination  among  us  again,  but  when  some  of  our  brethren, 
who,  flying  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  had  received  Imposition  of  hands  in  the  Reformed 
Churches  beyond  the  seas,  returned  again  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  they  were 
urged  to  receive  imposition  of  hands  again  from  our  bishops,  and  some  did  receive  iL** 
So  far,  for  the  argument  from  ancient  history.  But  I  have  another  objection  to  this 
course  proposed  by  the  minority  at  Lambeth,  and  now  supported  by  your  Lordship 
and  his  Grace  of  Dublin.  The  vast  majority  of  English  Nonconformists  have  not 
received  even  Presbyterian  orders,  they  have  received  no  orders  of  any  kind,  and, 
therefore,  we  have  no  orders  to  recognize.  In  this  position  stand  the  Wesleyans,  the 
Independents,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  of  Wales.  The  three  last 
mentioned  have  entirely  rejected  Imposition  of  hands  as  the  essential  rite  of  ordination, 
and  are,  therefore,  at  once  out  of  the  question  ;  while  as  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
there  never  was  an  ordination  by  Imposition  of  hands  in  th^  body  till  1837,  when 
hands  were  first  imposed  by  five  men,  not  one  of  whom  had  had  hands  imposed  upon 
himself,  and  who,  therefore,  were  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  Coke,  when  John 
Wesley  pretended  to  ordain  him  Bishop  of  America,  whereupon  his  brother,  Charles 
Wesley,  composed  the  celebrated  ditty — 

"  How  easy  now  are  bishops  made. 
At  man's  or  woman's  whim  : 
Wesley  on  Coke  his  hands  hath  laid. 
But  who  laid  hands  on  him  ?  " 
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The  Rev.  Handley  C.  G.  Moule,    Principal  of  Ridley  Hall, 

Cambridge. 

If  I  were  minded  to  pursue  the  subject  upon  the  lines  of  Professor  Stokes,  I  might 
appeal  from  Bishop  Hall  to  Bishop  Hall,  from  that  theologian's  **  Episcopacy  by 
Divine  Right "  to  his  later  work,  under  a  happier  title,  "  The  Peace- Maker."  There 
he  wrote  some  words  which,  though  they  might  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  Kb  pre- 
vious utterances,  nevertheless  breathed  more  of  the  spirit  of  his  Master — wol4s 
wherein  he  spoke  of  **the  perfect  doctrinal  agreement"  between  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  *'her  sisters  of  the  Reformation,"  and  said  that  the  only  point  upon  which 
they  differed  was  ''  the  external  administration,"  and  that  even  upon  external  adminis- 
tration they  were  a  great  deal  nearer  together  than  they  often  thought.  Bishop  Hall 
went  further,  and  urged  that  even  if  upon  that  secondary  matter  they  could  not  agree, 
they  should  not  let  "  so  poor  a  difference  break  the  bond  of  brotherhood. "  The  Con- 
gress has  been  warned  not  to  touch  *'the  Caroline  divines.**  Yet  I  may,  without 
great  risk  of  mischief,  appeal  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  in  his  letter  to  the  clergy  in 
168S,  a  date  when  the  splendid  Anti- Roman  patriotism  of  the  Nonconformists  had 
been  so  conspicuously  proved.  In  that  letter  he  exhorted  the  clergy  to  cultivate  in 
every  way  they  could  friendly  and  brotherly  relations  "  with  our  brethren  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  " ;  to  lead  them,  if  it  may  be,  by  every  lawful  means  to  see 
the  reasons  for  a  return  to  the  English  Church  ;  but  if  that  may  not  be,  at  least  to 
cultivate  to  the  uttermost  personal  Christian  brotherhood  with  them.  I  know  there 
are  limits  to  the  opportunities  for  co-operation.  It  was  to  my  distress  that  I  recently 
found  it  necessary  to  decline  an  invitation  to  co-operation  in  certain  work — an  invi- 
tation made  by  men  with  whom  it  was  an  honour  to  correspond.  It  was  not, 
however,  that  I  think  those  men  less  members  of  Christ  than  I  am  myself.  God 
forbid.  Even  on  the  most  rigid  sacramental  theory,  they  are,  at  least,  baptized 
Christians ;  and  I  have  always  thought  that  it  is  in  baptism  that  {sacramenialfy) 
men  become  members  of  Christ.  Those  to  whom  I  refer  are  members,  and  very 
living  members,  of  Christ.  My  reason  for  declining  to  act  with  them  on  the  particular 
occasion  was,  that  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  I  am  a  minister,  required 
(so  I  seemed  to  see  it)  that  I  should  not  co-operate — not  with  individuals,  but  with  an 
organizaiion  actually  competing  and  sometimes  colliding  with  the  National  Church  as 
such.  Meanwhile,  and  this  by  the  way,  I  cannot  join  in  refusing  the  name  of 
''Church"  to  great  organizations  of  living  Christians,  developed  under  circumstances 
to  which  ancient  Church  history  presents  no  real  parallel.  In  urging  upon  you  to 
cultivate  brotherly  relations  in  Christ,  I  ask  you  to  try  to  get  behind  the  question  of 
organization.  Let  us  think  of  ttie  contact  of  Christian  soul  with  soul ;  for  this 
will  aid  among  other  things  to  prepare  and  promote  a  cohesion  and  organization 
in  happier  days  that  in  God's  mercy  may  yet  come.  To  those  who  have 
cheered  and  clapped  this  morning  with  such  delighted  enthusiasm  at  the  thought  that 
Dissenting  bodies  are  in  no  sense  Churches,  I  put  the  request  that  they  will  try  the 
experiment  of  bringing  themselves  into  close  brotherly  relations  with  Nonconformist 
Christians  as  individuals  in  Christ.  After  all,  the  New  Testament,  with  all  its  great 
revelations  of  exterior  order,  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  put  them  in  the  forefront.  The 
man  that  believes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Eternal  Master  whom  we  all  worship, 
on  the  other — these  are  put  into  the  foreground  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles. 
There  are  great  principles  in  the  middle  distance  and  in  the  distance,  but  let  us  try  to 
keep  to  the  scale  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament,  and  put  the  first  thing 
first.  The  man  who  believes  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man — 
is  not  a  man  for  you  to  turn  away  from  and  wonder  if  he  is  within  the  pale  of  the 
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covenant.  In  conclusion,  I  can  only  refer  to  my  own  experience  in  such  *^  brother^ 
intercourse"  as  I  have  alluded  to,  and  in  particular  to  the  "Keswick  Convention." 
There,  year  by  year,  some  10,000  or  11,000  Christian  men  and  women,  of  many 
various  organizations,  meet  for  the  sole  and  simple  purpose  of  seeking  together  how, 
in  the  light  of  Scripture,  to  live  closer  to  God  and  to  be  more  ready  for  their  Master's 
use  in  present-day  life.  No  questions  of  Church  connection  are  understood  to  be  asked 
there.  On  the  other  hand,  no  abnegation  of  distinctive  principles  in  such  matters  is 
demanded.  All  is  gathered  round  the  question  of  the  personal  claims  of  the  Lord  od 
His  servants,  and  His  promises  for  their  equipment.  Few  can  be  present  in  that  vast 
yet  calm  assembly  and  not  feel  that  the  Master  of  the  Church  is  there.  For  myself,  I 
always  return  from  such  a  scene  to  duty  more  than  ever  thankful  for  my  Church  and  my 
orders  as  vehicles  for  the  exercise  of  "  the  blessed  life,''  and  more  aflfectionately  drawn 
to  "all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity." 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Right  Rev.  John  Dowden,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Edinburgh. 

Some  of  the  remarks  which  fell  from  the  last  speaker,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
were  received,  induce  me  to  think  that  there  is  a  very  great  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  some  of  those  present  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  those  who  regard  the 
proposals  brought  forward  to-day  for  home  reunion  as  impracticable  and  unreason- 
able.     Is  there  one  present  here  to-day  who  does  not  know  that  anyone  who  is 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  is  baptized  in  a  most  true  and  real  sense 
into  the  body  of  Christ's  Church  ?    Not  one  of  us,  who  would  regard  such  a  prc^osal 
as  that  made  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  as  really  futile,  need  regard  our  Dissenting 
brethren  as  anything  else  than,  in  a  true  sense,  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
Do  we  doubt  that  those  who  partake  of  a  vital  connection  with  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
are  not  sure  of  receiving  from  Him  boundless  graces,  though  we  dare  not  define  what 
those  graces  are  ?    If,  as  S.  Paul  says,  he  rejoiced  though  some  preached  Christ  eveo 
out  of  envy  and  strife,   surely  we  may  rejoice  when  He  is  preached  in  thousands  of 
cases,  not  out  of  envy  and  strife,  but  out  of  real  love  of  souls.     Surely  we  know  that 
such  works,  if  they  are  done  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  must  have  their  blessed  result ; 
and  many  of  us  see  that  blessed  result.     Where  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  maoi- 
fest,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  needs  be  acknowledged.     Having  said  so 
much,  are  we  to  conclude  that  the  settled  Orders  which  our  reformers  have  established 
for  our  Church  are  really  something  to  be  bartered  away  ?    I  say  we  have  no  right  to  do 
so ;  and  the  lesson  I  would  draw  is  that  pointed  to  by  Mr.  Gore.     Let  us  not  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry.      There  are  approaches  being  made  now.     We  may  spoil  these  ap- 
proaches by  any  precipitate  action.     I  have  been  told  that  sometimes  the  courtship  of 
man  and  maid,  which  had  been  favourably  progressing,  has  been  ruined  by  a  too 
precipitate  attempt  at  an  embrace.      Let  us  be  patient ;  let  us  be  prayerful ;  let  os 
trust  in  God,  and  the  work  will  be  done.     I  am  not  quoting  from  my  own  knowledge, 
though  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Home  Reunion  at  the  Lambeih  Con- 
ference—I am  speaking  of  what  has  been  made  known  through  the  public  prints — 
when  I  say  that  this  very  proposal  now  being  made  l)y  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  00 
this  subject  was  brought  forward  at  the  Lambeth  Conference,  and  was  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  disregarded  and  set  aside — even  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
Archbishop's  own  suffragans  in  the  Irish  Church,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  child. 
I  think  it  is  most  important  for  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  those  who  agree  with 
him  to  recognize  facts.     Look  at  the  sentiment  which  has  been  expressed  by  applause 
in  this  meeting.     I  point  to  it  as  expressing  a  fact,  and  I  say  that  such  a  proposal  as 
the  Archbishop  has  made,  if  it  were  carried  out  would  split  the  Church  in  two.    What 
kind  of  friend  of  reunion  is  the  man  who  will  draw  one  body  to  him  with  one  hand, 
and  cut^  off  his  own  brethren  with  the  other  ?    We  have  learned  on  high  authority 
that  it  is  possible  to  attempt  to  patch  an  old  garment  by  connecting  with  it  a  new — 
an  undressed — piece  of  clotli,  and  the  consequence  was  told  us ;  it  is  a  very  new — a 
very  rough — piece  of  cloth  offered  us  by  the  Archbishop,  and  would  to  a  certainty 
make  the  rent  worse.     The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  referred  to  the  work  done  for 
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reunion  by  Leighton,  the  Scottish  Archbishop.  I  will  tell  you  what  he  did,  and  I 
thoroughly  applaud  his  action.  He  was  at  one  time  the  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Newbattle,  near  Edinburgh,  and  he  went  up  to  London,  and  was  ordained— first 
deacon,  then  priest,  and  then  archbishop,  I  should  for  jny  part  gladly  welcome 
manv  of  the  ministers  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies.  Some  of  them,  I  think,  are 
worthy  of  very  high  place,  perhaps  even  of  the  very  highest  place,  in  our  Church. 
But  let  them  proceed  in  the  regular  and  orderly  way. 


Philip  Vernon   Smith,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  London. 

I  AM  not  ^oing  to  call  away  the  attention  of  the  Congress  from  the  point  to  which 
the  discussion  has  drift ed-^I  mean  what  is  commonly  called  Home  Reunion  ;  but  I 
would  ask  the  Congress  to  consider  it  in  what  I  believe  is  its  true  and  necessary 
Aspect,  namely,  reunion  not  merely  among  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  also  among  Churchmen  and   Dissenters  in  our  colonies  and  in  the 
United  States — in  fact  throughout  our  English-speaking  communities  all  over  the 
world.     It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  subject,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  evils  which  result  from  our  present  disunion.     Take  only 
two  of  them.     We  are  standing  at  the  present  moment  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
disaster  and  a  great  danger.     The  great  disaster  is  that  blow  which  through  our 
disunion  has  been  dealt  to  religious  education  both  in  the  colonies  and  in  this  country 
— a  blow  the  full  effects  of  which,  I  fear,  we  have  not  yet  experienced,  and  from  which 
at  present  we  do  not  see  our  way  to  effect  a  recovery.     We  are  also  standing  in  face 
of  a  great  danger — the  dancer  of  disestablishment  and  disendow  men  t — involving  the 
national  repudiation  of  Christianity,  and,  to  put  it  in  no  stronger  terms,  the  diversion 
of  endowments  which  have  been  given  to  the  loftiest  purposes  of  all — religion  and  the 
service  of  God — to  objects  of,  at  any  rate,  a  less  lofty  and  a  less  worthy  character. 
What  is  the  problem  we  have  to  face  ?     We  have  not  to  face  the  problem  of  a  mere 
absorption  of  individuals  into  the  Church,  because  that  is  an  impossible  solution  of 
the  question.     The  number  of  Dissenters  throughout   the   English-speaking  com- 
munities of  the  world  has  been  placed  at  seventy  millions,  while   the  number  of 
members  of  the  Anglican  Communion  has  been  estimated  at  twenty-three  millions. 
However  voracious  we  may  be,  how  can  twenty- three  millions  of  people  hope  to 
Absorb  seventy  millions?    I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  must  face  the  problem  of 
corporate  reunion  with  the  Nonconformist  communities  as  a  whole,  whatever  its  cost 
may  be,  short  of  disloyalty  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  Master  and  the  cardinal 
principles  of  our  Church.     There  stands,  of  course,  that  mountain  of  difficulty  in  the 
«vay — the  question  of  the  position  of  the  existing  Nonconformist  ministers.     Once 
reunion  was  effected,  that  mountain  would  disappear,  because,  ex  hypothesis  every 
minister  of  the  United  Church  would  thereafter  be  episcopally  ordained.     As  to  how 
that  mountain  is  to  be  got  over  at  the  time  of  effecting  reunion  I  am  not  prepared  to 
hazard  a  precise  prediction,  but  I  believe  that  when  the  time  comes  that  all  English- 
speaking  Christians  see,  as  we  already  do,  that  reunion  is  a  vital  necessity,  it  will  be 
revealed  to  us  all  by  some  inspiration  from  above — from  the  Spirit  of  unity  and  peace — 
that  one  of  two  alternatives  should  be  adopted.     It  will  either  appear  that  it  is  the 
right  thing  for  the  present  Nonconformist  ministers  to  submit  to  episcopal  re-ordina- 
lion,  or,  by  a  direct  inspiration  from  above,  it  will  be  made  clear  that  once,  and  once 
only,  the  power  of  loosing  and  binding,  that  dispensing  power,  which,  I  believe,  has  been 
entrusted  to  the  Church  by  her  Lord  in  every  age,  should  be  exercised  in  this  matter, 
not  by  one  or  more  isolated  bishops,  but  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Church,  and  that 
those  existing   Nonconformist   ministers  should   be  admitted  as    ministers    of  the 
Reunited  Church  without  the  ceremony  of  the  episcopal  laying  on  of  hands.     Let  us 
not  hastily  prejudge  that  question.     Let  us  have  faith  that  the  mountain  will  in  some 
way  or  other  be  removed  ;  and  let  us  look  for  light  from  on  high  to  show  us  the  right 
way  in  which  the  thing  is  to  be  done.     I  believe  that  the  prospects  of  reunion  are  far 
better  than  they  were  a  short   time  ago.     It   is  very  easy  to  make  light  of  the 
conferences  at  Grindelwald  and  Lucerne,  but  at  any  rate  they  are  straws  which  show 
the  direction  in  which  a  very  strong  and  powerful  and  extensive  current  of  wind  is 
blowing  at  the  present  time.     It  was  remarked  to  me  not  long  ago  by  a  leading 
Nonconformist  minister  that  if  the  overtures  which   were   made  to  the  principal 
Nonconformist  bodies  in  England  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in.  1889  in  accord- 
ance with  the  resolutions  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  Bishops,  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  which  were  somewhat  summarily  rejected  by  those  bodies,  had  been  made  in  1893 
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instead  of  in  1889,  they  would  very  likely  have  met  with  a  very  different  receptioD. 
If  we  can  once  get  over  the  indifference,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  which  the  membecs  of 
Nonconformist  bodies  have  hitherto  displayed  to  the  principle  of  union,  we  shall  hate 
got  over  the  greatest  diffieulty  in  solving  this  all-important  question.  Home  reanioa 
would  be  a  gain,  not  merely  to  ourselves  as  a  nation,  and  to  the  whole  body  of 
English-speaking  Christians  throughout  the  world,  but  also  to  our  own  AngUcan 
Communion.  Our  Church  is  at  present  confined  in  the  legal  fetters  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  and  is  cramped  in  its  operations  by  a  too  rigid  parochial  system.  More- 
over, we  have  too  little  power  of  seljf-government.  It  is  true  that  by  voluntary  and 
unauthorized,  and  not  always  strictly  legal  methods,  we  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  our  confined  position  at  present  entails  upon  us.  But  in  a  reunited 
Church,  we  should,  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  reunion,  obtain,  co-ordinate 
with  and  subordinate  to,  the  rightful  functions  of  the  episcopacy,  the  lej^alization  of 
something  of  the  elastic  Wesleyan  methods  as  regards  services  and  evangelistic  work, 
something  of  Congregational  principles  as  regards  the  rights  of  congregations  and 
parishioners  to  regulate  in  part  their  own  Church  affairs,  and  something  of  the 
Presbyterian  system  of  self-government  of  the  Church — a  self-government  in  which 
"  the  inferior  clergy "  (as  they  are  called  in  the  bidding  prayer  in  use  at  the 
Universities)  and  the  laity  would  take  their  due  part  co-ordinately  with  the  bishops, 
the  fathers  of  the  Church.  May  God  in  His  mercy  grant  tliat  some  such  Church  as  this 
may  be  formed  at  no  distant  period,  and,  if  it  be  His  will,  even  in  our  own  day. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Nelson,  Trafalgar,  Salisbury. 

I  AM  pleased  to  6nd  that  at  the  Lucerne  Conference  a  very  great  advance  was  made. 
I  think  every  speaker  prefaced  his  remarks  by  the  statement  that  there  can  be  no  real 
reunion  except  that  based  upon  the  foundation  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God.  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  in  summing  up  the  work  of  the  Conference,  em- 
phasized this  truth,  and  stated  that  in  the  New  Testament  our  Blessed  Lord  only  used 
the  word  **  Church  "  twice,  and  one  of  these  occasions  was  after  S.  Peter's  confession, 
when  He  said  '*  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  My  Church."  No'W  two  consequences 
come  from  this.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  those  who  truly  believe  this  great 
foundation  truth  are  in  one  sort  already  one.  It  is  said  that  baptism  made  us  one ; 
so  it  does,  because  it  acknowledges  that  truth,  and  because  we  are  baptized  into  the 
threefold  Name.  The  other  consequence  of  this  is,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  consider  that 
the  work  of  reunion  is  accomplished  if  we  are  content,  though  it  may  get  over  great 
difficulty,  to  circumscribe  that  work  by  merely  a  reunion  of  English-speaking  people. 
It  comes  as  a  corollary  from  the  statement  that  the  belief  in  Christ's  Godhead  makes 
us  all  one,  that  there  can  be  no  real  reunion  which  leaves  out  large  portions  of  Chris- 
tians who  hold  with  us  that  foundation  truth.  What  I  want  to  press  upon  you  is  this, 
how  very  great  and  difficult  the  task  is  before  us  if  we  think  about  immediate  reunion. 
No  one  would  like  more  than  I,  if  it  should  be  God's  will,  that  I,  at  seventy  yean  of 
age,  might  live  to  see  reunion  accomplished.  But  we  must  put  aside  private 
feeling  and  think  of  the  work  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do,  each  in  our  own  generation, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  God.  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls.  We  must  not  do 
these  things  in  a  hurry.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  we  really  can  do  to  help  on  the 
cause  of  reunion,  and  I  never  so  much  lamented  the  sound  of  the  President's  bell,  as 
when  it  shut  up  the  concluding  part  of  Mr.  Charles  Gore's  paper,  for  in  this  he 
points  out  that  one  real  measure  of  reunion  is  to  make  personal  religious  friendships 
with  our  Nonconformist  brethren.  If  this  was  done  more,  many  misunderstandings 
would  be  removed,  and  we  should  come  much  nearer  to  true  unity. 


The  Rev.  E.  A.  KNOX,  Vicar  of  Aston. 

In  the  few  words  I  wish  to  say,  I  shall  confine  myself  principally  to  one  point,  and 
that  is  to  answer,  as  well  as  I  can,  this  question  :  What  does  the  Church  of  England 
require  us  to  hoUl  upon  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession  as  distinct  from  the  historic 
episcopate?    To  answer  it  I  shall  not  go  to  the  works  of  Divines,  nor  even  with 
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Professor  Stokes  to  the  Canons  of  the  Church,  but  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
For  there  is  a  point  where  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession  touches  closely  the 
laiiy  as  well  as  the  clergy,  and  that  point  is  the  confirmation  service.  Here,  if  any- 
where, we  ought  to  find  a  reference  to  the  question,  and  in  fact  we  do,  for  in  our 
Prayer-book,  in  the  order  of  confirmation,  we  find  these  words,  "  Upon  whom  (after 
the  example  of  Thy  Holy  Apostles)  we  have  now  laid  our  hands."  These  are  the 
words  chosen  by  our  reformers,  but  mark  the  words  for  which  they  were  substituted, 
for  there  was  a  reference,  of  course,  in  the  pre- Reformation  use  to  this  same  subject  in 
the  confirmation  service.  In  the  use  of  Sarum  we  have  the  following  prayer,  *'  O, 
God,  Who  gavest  tq  Thy  apostles  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Whose  will  it  was  that  He 
should  be  handed  down  through  them  to  their  successors  and  to  the  rest  of  the  faith- 
ful." In  the  latter  case  we  have  a  distinct  statement  of  apostolical  succession,  and 
that  statement  was  deliberately  rejected  by  our  reformers.  I  think  that  this  is  at  least 
a  very  strong  argument  that  our  Church,  while  holding  tenaciously  to  the  value  of  the 
historic  episcopate,  does  not  at  all  events  require,  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  belief  in 
apostolical  succession.  If  it  does  require  it,  let  the  words  in  which  it  is  required  be 
produced  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  With  reference  to  the  larger  question 
of  reunion  with  Nonconformists,  I  was  very  thankful  to  hear  the  words  with  which 
Mr.  Gore  intended  to  have  concluded  his  paper,  for  I  am  quite  sure  that  one  great 
step  towards  reunion  with  Nonconformists  is  the  cultivation  of  religious  friendship 
with  spiritually-minded  Dissenters.  This  is  a  question  which  presses  very  closely 
upon  the  country  clergy.  They  feel  far  more  than  we  can  in  towns  the  difficulties 
created  by  the  existence  of  Nonconformity.  There  may  be  in  this  hall  this  morning 
men  who  have  suffered  cruel  wrongs  in  a  recent  agitation  for  which  Nonconformists 
are  not  altogether  irresponsible,  and  I  suppose  there  is  hardly  a  country  clergyman 
who  has  not  experienced  difficulties  from  the  existence,  in  small  parishes,  of  Noncon- 
formist ministers,  which  are,  from  our  point  of  view,  at  best  a  waste  of  power.  But 
I  can  say  from  my  own  experience  that  these  difficulties  are  very  much  removed, 
asperities  softened,  and  even  long-standing  breaches  healed  by  frank  recognition  of 
the  real  spiritual  life  that  is  to  be  found  amongst  Nonconformists,  as  well  ^s  by 
co-operation  with  them  where  such  co-operation  is  possible,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
work  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  VISCOUNT  Halifax,  President  of  the 

English  Church  Union. 

I  HAVE  but  two  remarks  to  make  on  this  great  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  there 
is  one  thing  more  sad  and  more  deplorable  than  our  divisions  themselves,  it  is  the 
indifference  with  which  so  many  regard  this  unhappy  state  of  things.  We  have  come 
to  look  upon  our  divisions,  it  appears  to  me,  as  if  there  were  no  help  for  them,  and, 
because  we  do  not  see  what  we  can  do  to  remedy  them,  we  seem  to  have  become 
indifferent  to  them,  and  not  to  realize  the  inexpressible  injury  which  they  do  to  the 
Church  at  large,  and  to  individual  souls.  Can  we  doubt  that  if  we  would  one  and  all 
take  to  heart  the  misery,  and  trouble,  and  distress  which  they  occasion,  and  with  a 
holy  violence  would  assail  the  gates  of  Heaven,  that  God,  in  His  infinite  compassion 
for  us,  would,  in  His  own  good  time,  come  to  our  help  and  heal  our  divisions?  Man's 
necessity  is  God's  opportunity.  Do  let  us  all  make  one  resolution  that,  morning  and 
evening,  every  day  of*  our  lives,  we  will  beg  Almighty  God  to  give  peace  to  His 
Church,  to  heal  her  divisions,  and  make  us  all  once  more  of  one  heart  and  one  mind 
in  the  visible  communion  of  His  one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  The 
other  thing  I  would  say  is,  do  let  us  take  home  to  ourselves  the  necessity  of  explaining 
to  the  uttermost.  I  am  convinced  that  three-fourths  of  the  divisions  of  the  Christian 
world  are  the  result  in  the  first  place  of  ignorance,  and  in  the  second  place  of  mis- 
apprehension. One  half  of  the  Christian  world  credits  the  other  half  with  beliefs 
they  do  not  hold,  and  seems  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  insist  upon 
the  necessity  of  the  sacraments  as  the  Divinely  appointed  channels  of  God's  grace, 
and  yet  to  recognize,  in  the  face  of  what  we  see  around  us,  that  God's  grace  is  not  so 
tied  to  the  sacraments  that  He  does  not  in  His  mercy  allow  it  to  overflow  the  channels 
which  He  has  instituted.  I  desire  to  re-echo  every  word  of  what  Mr.  Gore  has  said 
with  respect  to  the  union  of  the  whole  Church.  With  my  whole  heart  and  soul  I 
desire  to  see  peace  made  throughout  the  whole  Christian  Church — peace  between 
England  and  the  East,  peace  between  England  and  Rome,  and  peace  between  the 
members  of  the  Anglican  Communion  and  the  Nonconforming  bodies  at  horn  3. 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

Then  called  upon  Canon  Fremantle  to  speak.  At  the  same  time  Father  Igoatiiis 
advanced  towards  the  platform  and  claimed  a  right  to  address  the  meeting.  The 
President  replied  that  he  could  not  allow  him  to  speak,  and  called  upon  Canon 
Fremantle  to  proceed  with  bis  observations.  Father  Ignatius  asked,  '*  Am  I  to  be 
allowed  to  speak  before  I  go  ?  Am  I  to  be  blocked  out  ? "  Before  his  lordship 
could  answer  loud  shouts  of  "Yes,  yes,"  arose  from  different  parts  of  the  halL  Tlie 
Bishop's  reply,  several  times  repeated,  was  "  No,  I  shall  not  allow  it."  Thereupon 
Father  Ignatius  mounted  the  platform  and  made  a  fresii  attempt  to  speak,  but  was 
met  with  cries  of  '*  Chair."  An  appeal  having  been  made  by  the  Bishop  to  the  meet- 
ing to  respect  the  authority  of  the  chair,  order  was  restored,  and  Canon  Fremantle 
was  permitted  to  begin  his  address. 


The  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  Canon  of  Canterbury. 

It  is  very  tempting  to  one  to  go  into  the  larger  questions  which  have  been  most  dis- 
cussed to-day,  but  I  shall  decline  the  challenge  ot  Professor  Stokes,  and  confine  myself 
to  things  which  belong  to  our  union  in  action  in  common  with  Christians  outside  our 
communion.     I  look  upon  work  in  the  parishes  as  of  supreme  importance  in  reference 
to  this  question  of  reunion,  but  I  re-echo  what  has  been  said  again,  by  Mr.  Gore 
and  others — do  not  be  in  a  hurry.     A  vast  amount  can  be  done  by  mutual  co-operation, 
mutual  acknowledgment  and  sympathy.     If  we  get  so  far  as  that,  I  believe  other 
questions,  so  far  as  necessary,  will  gradually  solve  themselves.     What  I  would  point 
out  is,  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  parochial  work  of  the  Church,  whether  as 
clergymen,  or  co-operating  generally  in  that  work,  have  got  this  matter  very  much  in 
their  own  hands,  and  if  they  will  pursue  those  lines  of  action  which  are  clearly  open  to 
them,  they  may  do  an  enormous  deal  towards  solving  this  question,  more  than  those 
who  busy  themselves  with  difficult  questions  about  apostolic  succession  and  so  forth. 
There  are  three  lines  of  action  which  we  may  take.     In  the  first  place  there  are  those 
great  social  questions  which  are  always  urging  themselves  upon  our  attention,  and 
nowhere  more  than  in  our  parishes.     As  to  those,  we  need  make  no  distinction  what- 
ever between  Nonconformists,  Roman  Catholics,   and  Churchmen.      They  can  all 
work  together — in  the  arrangement  of  our  charities,  in  the  work  of  uplifting  the  poor 
and  benefiting  and  improving  their  surroundings.     Let  us  not  rigidly  try  to  confine 
the  whole  matter  to  the  action  of  the  parochtal  clergyman  alone  and  those  who  worship 
with  him.     If  we  try  to  do  that  we  carry  our  sectarianism  into  those  regions  which 
make  best  for  reunion.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  willing  to  have  co-operation 
all  round,  and  respect  those  working  with  us  as  brother  Christians,  we  shall  do  a  great 
deal  in  that  way  towards  drawing  together.  The  second  point  is  what  I  may  call  Christian 
sympathy  between  the  different  denominations.     I  am  very  glad  to  think  that  that  was 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Gore  meant  to  end  his  paper,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  his  words  con- 
veyed to  us  by  Lord  Halifax.     They  express  what  we  all  ought  to  feeL     If,  in  the 
parish,  instead  of  ignoring  the  Nonconformists,  we  went  to  them  from  time  to  time, 
we  should  gain  greatly  from  a  knowledge  of  their  real  sterling  piety.     I  do  not  believe 
there  are  many  now  who  speak  as  was  done  thirty  years  ago  of  Dissenting  places  of 
worship  as  schism  shops.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any,  who,  when  they  are  really  face  to 
face  with  pious  Nonconformists,  could  say,  with  Canon  Uddon,  that  they  were  drifting 
gradually  away  from  the  Church  of  Christ  because  they  were  not  receiving  the  Com- 
munion from  the  ordained  ministers.     Are  we  going  to  make  the  work  of  God,  which 
we  can  see  face  to  face  with  them,  of  none  effect  because  of  our  traditions?    We  can 
look  upon  them  as  our  brethren,  and  strengthen   ourselves  by  mutual  edification. 
When  we  look  at  Nonconformist  agencies,  let  us  try  to  speak  of  them  as  kindly  as 
we  can.     Let  us  try  to  stretch  out  the  hand.    These  things  can  be  done,  and  often 
there  will  be  opportunities  fur  little  acts  of  kindness  which  will  draw  us  together.     In  a 
large  parish  in  London  I  never  had  the  smallest  difficulty  with  Nonconformists.    When 
I  was  ill  they  prayed  for  me,  and  when  the  Nonconformist  minister  was  ill  we  offered 
up  prayers  for  him  in  our  church,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  present  and 
joined  in  the  prayers.     I'hese  are  slight  and  small  matters,  but  ihey  tell  very  largely  on 
this  subject.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  ministrations,  of  worship,  and  that  is  where  the 
difficulty  comes.     But  we  have  meetings  where  We  can  take  part  together,  and  I  do 
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not  see  that  there  is  any  compromise  of  principle  in  kneeling  with  oar  fellow  Christians, 
even  if  we  think  they  are  wrong  as  to  their  ecclesiastical  organization.  We  are  per- 
fectly at  liberty  to  give  lectures  in  Nonconformist  places  of  worship,  and  to  attend 
meetings  there.  The  minister  I  was  speaking  of  nsed  to  invite  me  from  time  to  time 
to  the  congregational  anniversary,  and  it  was  a  most  pleasant  occasion.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  competent  to  ask  laymen  and  Nonconformist  ministers  to  give 
lectures  in  church.  But  those  things  make  for  reunion.  I  should  like  to  go  a  deal 
farther.  I  believe,  according  to  the  opinions  of  eminent  lawyers  now  on  the  judicial 
bench,  that  it  is  perfectly  competent  to  do  what  Canon  Wilberforce  did  a  few  years 
ago,  gather  his  parishioners  in  a  Nonconformist  chapel.  If  we  could  do  what  his 
lordship  said  to  us  at  the  beginning,  and  what  Liord  Halifax  said  just  now,  if  we  could 
fee!  about  this  as  earnestly  as  the  Crusaders  did  about  their  work,  and  say,  "  This  is 
the  will  of  God,**  then,  I  believe,  we  will  be  upon  not  only  a  modus  vivendiy  a  modus 
co-optrandi^  but  also  actual  union  one  with  another. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President 

Tmbn  called  upon  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide  to  continue  the  discussion,  whereupon  loud 
calls  were  raised  of  *'  Ignatius,"  followed  by  counter-calls  of  "  Chair  **  and  "  Adelaide." 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Emery. 

Appbalbd  to  the  audience  to  keep  order,  and  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
set  a  good  example. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

I  THINK  we  should  not  turn  this  ball  into  a  House  of  Commons.  I  want  to  ask  you 
to  bear  with  me  for  one  moment,  and  I  will  give  you  my  reason  why  I  do  not  intend 
to  ask  the  Rev.  Ignatius  Ljme  to  speak  to  you.  This  meeting  is  a  meeting  for 
considering  the  question  of  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  It  is  not  a  meeting  in  which 
anyone  has  a  right  to  come  forward  and  make  an  attack  upon  a  brother  Churchman, 
and  so  long  as  I  occupy  this  chair  I  shall  not  permit  it. 

Father  Ignatius 

Very  excitedly,  said,  '*  You  misrepresent  me,  my  lord.  The  bishop  has  told  a 
falsehood.*' 

An  attempt  was  made  to  induce  Father  Ignatius  to  leave  the  platform,  a  proceeding 
which  drew  forth  dissent  on  the  part  of  a  section  of  the  audience.  Cries  of 
*' No,  no,'*  and  "Shame**  resounded  from  different  parts  of  the  building,  and 
there  was  much  confusion.  The  President  vainly  endeavoured  to  restore  order, 
and  the  Mayor  joined  in  the  appeal  to  the  audience.  Father  Ignatius  declared  that 
he  would  be  taken  out  by  the  police  and  no  other  party.  Finally,  through  the 
intervention  of  Archdeacon  Emer}*,  Mr.  Ivens,  and  others,  he  resumed  his  seat  on 
the  platform. 


\ 


The  Right  Rev.  G.  W.  Kennion,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Adelaide. 

I  AM  very  sorry,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  his  lordship  has  not  seen  it  in  his  power  to  ask 
the  rev.  gentleman  to  speak,  and  I  shall  be  veiy  glad  so  far  as  I  am  personally 
ooocerned  to  surrender  any  portion  of  the  time  which  may  be  allowed  to  me,  in  order 
to  allow  him  to  speak  instead.  But  there  are  one  or  two  reasons  why  I  may  be 
allowed  to  address  a  few  words  to  you.  In  the  first  place,  because  I  happen  to  be  a 
colonial  bishop,  and  in  the  Colonies  we  find  that  the  difficulties  and  differences  which 
yoa  know  only  too  much  of  at  home  are  accentuated  to  a  degree  which  you  would  hardly 
expect  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  established  Church,  and  where  the  Church  of 
England  has  not  the  help  and  assistance  which  she  has  received  from  pious  benefactors  at 
22 
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home.  Another  reason  is,  because  I  happened  to  be  secretary  of  that  committee  of 
the  Lambeth  Conference  which  considered  the  great  subject  of  home  reunion ;  and 
though  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  let  any  of  the  many  cats  out  of  the  bag,  whidi  I 
daresay  you  would  be  delighted  to  hunt,  though  I  am  not  going  to  reveal  to  you  any 
of  the  secrets  which  have  become  known  to  myself,  still  I  am  able  to  say  this 
openly,  that  there  was  on  the  part  of  all  represented  at  that  Lambeth  Conference  an 
earnest  desire  to  seek  for  a  basis  of  reunion  with  our  Nonconforming  brethren,  wfaicfa 
indeed  augurs  well  for  the  success  of  some  rightly  devised  plan  when  it  shall  please  God 
that  that  plan  shall  be  fairly  brought  forward.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  from  a 
consideration  of  all  the  schemes  and  plans  that  have  come  before  me  is,  that  while 
there  is  every  reason  for  encouragement  and  hope  for  the  future,  there  is  every  reasou 
why  we  should  not  hurry  the  movement.  There  are  two  things  which,  I  think,  give 
us  great  reason  for  hope.  The  first  is,  that  there  is  a  growing  belief  in  the  corpordty 
of  the  Church ;  that  wherever  one  looks,  abroad  or  at  home,  men  are  realizmg  fxt 
more  than  ever,  how  we  live  in  a  spiritual  kingdom,  receiving  perpetual  grace  £toin 
heaven  above,  and  that  through  the  means  of  that  kingdom  we  are  meant  to  leaven 
this  world  in  which  we  are  placed.  As  this  belief  grows,  and  it  is  growing  far  and 
wide,  you  will  find  that  individualism  will  die  out,  and  that  as  principles  represented 
by  that  word  cease  to  be  so  strong  as  they  are  at  present,  then  little  by  little  men  will 
be  more  anxious  to  find  their  place  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  of  which  His  Chordi 
is  the  representative  to  us.  The  other  thing  which,  I  think,  gives  great  cause  for 
hopefulness,  is  the  publication  comparatively  recently  of  the  great  Bishop  Lightfoot's 
work  on  the  Ignatian  Epistles.  Little  by  little  the  principles  inculcated  in  that  hock 
are  beginning  to  be  understood  by  others  who  have  hitherto  been  separated  from  us ; 
and  I  think  as  those  principles  make  way,  as  people  learn  the  solid  foundation  upon 
which  episcopacy  rests,  and  what  we  mean  by  *'the  historic  episcopate"  of  the 
Church,  so  you  will  find'  that  sooner  or  later  they  will  desire  to  have  the  benefits  and 
the  blessings  of  this  episcopate  extended  far  wider  than  at  present.  In  the  colonies, 
and,  of  course,  here  at  home,  there  is  yearning  for  unity.  It  might  not  be  very 
clearly  defined,  but  we  are  thankful  that  it  is  expressed,  and  we  must  pray  daily  that  it 
may  be  increased  among  us,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  God's  own  good  time  we 
shall  find  that  there  will  be  joy  in  the  unity  of  the  English-speaking  people  in  His 
Church,  and  that  the  blessings  which  that  Church  is  empowered  by  God  s  grace  to 
disseminate  through  the  world  will  be  increased. 


The  Worshipful  The  MAYOR  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

As  there  has  been  more  than  one  interruption  during  this  debate,  I  have  had  some 
conversation  with  the  gentleman  who  has  desired  to  speak,  without  waiting  until  be 
is  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  President.  I  have  pointed  out  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lyne 
that  if  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England — and  he  assures  me  that  he  is — that 
it  is  his  duty  to  be  obedient  to  the  rules  of  this  assembly,  and  to  obey  the  rule  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  Mr.  Lyne  has  said  that  if  it  is  explained  to  this  meeting  that 
he  remains  silent  under  protest  until  the  bishop  calls  upon  him,  he  will  not  intemipt 
the  meeting  any  further,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  his  giving  way  to  the  rules 
of  the  meeting,  even  if  he  felt  a  grievance — which  I  am  sure  many  of  us  will  not 
admit. 


The  Right  Rev.  The  President. 

I  HOPE  you  will  bear  with  me  if,  before  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting,  I  say  a  few 
words  myself  on  the  subject  which  has  brought  us  together.  I  have  abstained  hitherto 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  discussion  at  the  meetings  which  I  have  attended,  but  there 
is  a  special  reason  why  I  should  say  something  to-day.  You  know  that  I  have  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  this  work  of  Home  Reunion,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  a 
great  many  persons  who  think  I  have  acted  very  unwisely  in  so  doing  ('*  No,  no,"  and 
"hear,  hear").  Well,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  defence  of  my  action.  I  was 
told  on  the  previous  day  by  one  of  the  speakers,  and  I  have  been  told  by  othecs,  that 
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I  was  not  alive  to  the  evils  of  Dissent.  I  am  as  alive  to  the  evils  of  Dissent  as  any- 
))ody  in  this  room.  I  think  I  gave  the  best  proof  of  my  feeling  in  that  resp>ect  in 
attending  the  meetings  at  Grindelwald.  Why  should  I  have  gone  all  that  way,  to 
attend  that  conference,  if  it  had  not  been  in  the  hope  that  I  might  do  something  to 
get  rid  of  the  evils  of  Dissent  ?  The  way  to  get  rid  of  the  evils  of  Dissent  is  not  by 
abusing  Dissenters.  We  must  not  treat  them,  as  I  grieve  to  say  some  Churchmen  do, 
as  if  they  were  moral  and  social  lepers.  (Cries  of  '*  No  !").  Well,  I  only  said  some 
Churchmen  ;  I  did  not  say  those  in  this  hall.  But  I  happen  to  know  some  Church- 
men who  keep  them  very,  very  far  off.  If  they  are  lepers,  let  us  do  as  Father  Damien 
did  in  that  far-oflfisle — let  us  go  and  show  our  brotherly  sympathy  with  them  in  their 
moral  degradation,  if  we  choose  so  to  call  it.  That  is  the  way  to  win  them.  Let  us  try 
to  understand  one  another.  I  can  assure  you  that  one  result  of  the  Grindelwald  Con- 
ference was,  that  we  did  understand  one  another  better,  and  that  many  of  our  prejudices 
were  broken  down.  Nothing  struck  me  more  in  the  conversations  I  had  with  leading 
Nonconformist  ministers  at  Grindelwald  than  how  completely,  on  many  points,  they 
misunderstood  the  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  England  baud  never  been 
fairly  put  before  them.  Now  I  shall  be  told,  '*  Oh  !  but  you  did  not  put  the  Church 
of  England  fairly  before  them."  That  is  what  my  friend.  Professor  Stokes,  says, 
and  he  seems  to  think  that  I  make  very  light  of  episcopacy,  and  several  other  people 
have  said  the  same  thing.  I  most  emphatically  say,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  saying  it  in  the  presence  of  this  great  assembly,  that  I  love  and  cherish 
episcopacy  with  all  my  heart.  I  believe  it  to  l^  the  best  form  of  Church  government. 
Mind  you,  I  am  not  going  to  say  it  is  the  only  lawful  form  of  Church  government, 
and  that  is  exactly  where  I  differ  from  many  of  my  friends ;  and  when  I  say  this,  they 
turn  round  upon  me  and  exclaim,  *'You  do  not  care  for  episcopacy  at  all."  I 
ilo  care  for  episcopacy.  I  do  not  believe  any  Church  can  be  vigorous,  and  powerful, 
and  fulfil  her  mission  as  she  ought  to  do,  unless  under  episcopal  government.  I  want 
to  make  that  clear.  But  I  also  say,  the  Church  of  England  has  nowhere  laid  it 
down  that  episcopacy  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  Church.  (Cries  of  "  Oh, 
oh  ! ")  I  challenge  any  man  to  bring  forward  any  passage  from  any  authorized 
document  of  the  Church  of  England  in  which  the  Church  has  said  so  much  as  that. 
Then  Professor  Stokes  appealed  to  the  canons  of  1603,  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland ;  but  he  omitted  to  tell  us  that  the  canons  of  1603  are  not  the  canons 
by  which  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  bound  to-day.  And  he  omitted  to  tell  you  another 
fact.  After  these  loud  protests  against  accepting  any  except  episcopal  orders,  what 
took  place  in  1610?  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  and  three  other  bishops  were  conse- 
crated by  the  archbishop  (Bancroft)  and  other  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England, 
having  received  none  but  Presbyterian  orders ;  and  one  of  the  consecrating  bishops 
was  the  High -Church  Bishop  Andrewes.  That  is  a  fact,  and  you  cannot  get  over  facts. 
Professor  Stokes  quoted  Bishop  Hall.  May  I  also^uote  Bishop  Hall  ?  He  quoted  one 
part  of  what  Bishop  Hall  has  said,  but  he  did  not  quote  the  whole.  Bishop  Hall  said, 
**  The  sticking  at  the  admission  of  our  brethren  returning  from  Reformed  Churches  was 
not  in  case  otordination,  but  of  institution ;  they  had  been  acknowledged  ministers  of 
Christ  without  any  other  hands  laid  upon  them.  ...  I  know  those,  more  than 
one,  that  by  virtue  only  of  that  ordination  which  they  have  brought  with  them  from 
other  Reformed  Churches,  have  enjoyed  spiritual  promotion  and  livings,  without  any 
exception  against  the  lawfulness  of  their  calling."  And  he  went  on  to  speak  of  these 
Churches,  and  he  said,  '*  The  only  difference  is  in  the  form  of  outward  administration  ; 
wherein  also  we  are  so  far  agreed  as  that  we  all  profess  this  form  not  to  be  essential  to 
the  being  of  a  Church,  though  much  importing  the  well  or  better  being  of  it  according 
to  our  several  apprehension  thereof."  And  then  he  adds — oh !  that  everyone  in 
this  hall  would  echo  these  words : — '*  But  if  there  must  be  a  difference  of  judgment  in 
these  matters  of  outward  policy,  why  should  not  our  hearts  be  still  one  ?  Why  should 
such  a  diversity  be  of  power  to  endanger  the  dissolving  of  the  bond  of  brotherhood  ? 
May  we  have  the  grace  but  to  follow  the  truth  in  love,  we  shall  in  these  several  tracks 
-overtake  her  happily  in  the  end,  and  find  her  embracing  of  peace  and  crowning  us 
with  blessedness.  Now  I  am  very  willing  to  stand  on  the  same  platform  as  BiiSiop 
Hall ;  one  of  the  best  bishops  that  ever  adorned  the  bench  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  a  man  who  suffered  from  Puritan  persecution.  I  do  feel  that  we  are  making  a 
great  mistake  about  this  matter.  It  seems  to  me — and  I  think  I  have  read  all  the 
great  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  with  an  especial  view  to  this  question — that 
we  have  taken  up  in  these  latter  days  a  very  much  narrower  position  than  the  Church 
of  England  herself  occupies.  The  Church  of  England  has  nowhere  said  that  the  three 
orders  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  Church.  There  is  not  a  passage  to  that  effect  in 
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the  Prayer-book.   She  says  distinctly  there  have  been  these  three  orders  from  the  first, 
and  I  heartily  agree  with  it.     Of  course  there  have  been.     That  is  to  say — at  any  rate 
as  Bishop  Lightfoot  has  pointed  out — from  the  middle  of  the  second  century.     Bat  we 
know  before  the  end  of  the  first  century  there  were  Churches  which  did  not  possess 
episcopal  government.    (''Oh,  oh.**).    Well,  how  came  it  then  that  bishops  of  other 
Churches  addressed  letters  to  Churches  which  they  did  not  rule  over  ?    Will  yon  answer 
me.  that  question  ?     Now  I  shall  be  told  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  stands  in  the 
way.    I  make  my  good  friends  a  present  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.    My  dear  friends 
who  hate  Erastianism  so  much  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  an  Erastian  Act  of  Uniformity. 
It  was  never  submitted  to  Convocation,  and  I  wish  we  were  well  rid  of  it.     I  believe 
it  to  be  a  most  terrible  fetter  round  the  neck  of  the  Church.     I  have  said  these  few 
words  because  I  want  to  explain  my  position.     I  do  not  see  why,  in  order  to  be  a 
genuine,  loyal  Churchman,  which  I  claim  to  be,  I  should  take  my  theology  and  my 
views  of  Church  government  from  men,  saintly  and  good  as  they  were,  such  as  Keble, 
Pusey,  and  Newman,  and  why  I  may  not  go  back  to  Andrewes,  Cosin,  Hall,  Sancroft, 
and  Archbishop  Wake.      I  should  like  to  know  why  one  authority  is  better  than 
another.     I  claim  my  right  as  a  bishop  of  the  Church,  loyal  to  its  principles,  firmly 
believing  that  episcopacy  is  the  best  form  of  Church  government,  but  not  conceding— 
I  never  will  concede  it — ^that  it  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  sacraments.    (Dissent). 
How  can  it  be  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  sacraments,  when  the  Church  of 
England  herself  will  admit  baptism  by  a  Nonconformist  ?    I  only  wanted  tomake  my 
position  quite  clear  to  you.     Those  who  think  differently  have  a  perfect  right  to  their 
own  opinions.      All   I  hope  is  that  this  one  thing  will  at  least  be  a  result  of  this 
meeting — that  we  shall  lesgrn  to  see  that  there  is  something  deeper,  something  truer, 
something  more  holy  than  any  Church  organization.     I  hope  that  we  shall  see  that  to 
love  and  worship  our  one  Master,  Christ,  is  greater  than  all  our  divisions  ;  and  may 
we  be  drawn  closer  and  closer  in  fellowship  to  Him  ;  and  then  we  shall  rejoice  in  the 
communion  of  saints,  and  then  we  shall  believe  in  that  which  our  canon  lays  down, 
as  the  true  description  of  the  Catholic  Church — **  The  whole  congregation  of  Christian 
people  dispevBed  throughout  the  world." 


TOWN  HALL, 
Thursday   Morning,    October    5x11,    1893. 

The   Right    Hon.   the   Lord   Norton   in   the   Chair. 

SCIENCE    AND     FAITH. 
PAPERS. 

Sir    George    G.    Stokes,    Bart,  M.P.,    F.R.S.,    Lucasian 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

I  THINK  that  the  change  in  the  study  of  science  which  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  half  century  or  so,  which  is  of  the  most  importance  when 
we  look  only  on  the  possible  influence  of  that  study  on  natural  or 
revealed  religion,  is  the  greatly  increased  attention  which  is  devoted  to 
what  is  called  evolution.  By  evolution,  we  must  understand  that 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect  whereby  observed  phenomena  are  recog- 
nized as  the  outcome  of  a  preceding  condition,  from  which  they  are 
derived  by  the  operation  of  laws  with  which  man  is  acquainted,  or  which 
at  least  appear  to  be  so  far  analogous  with  those  with  which  he  is 
acquainted  as  to  lead  him  to  regard  them  as  lying  within  his  capacity  to 
investigate,  by  availing  himself  of  observation  and  experiment,  and 
reasoning  upon  the  results  thereby  obtained. 

Now  truth  is  one,  and  cannot  contradict  itself ;  nor,  again,  can  we 
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imagine  that  God  would  deceive  His  creatures  by  giving  them  faculties 
the  right  exercise  of  which  would  lead  to  a  conclusion  at  variance  with 
what  He  might  think  fit  to  communicate  to  them  in  some  more  direct 
manner,  or  opposed  to  something  at  which  they  might  legitimately 
arrive  by  the  exercise  of  faculties  of  an  altogether  different  character  \ 
I  refer  to  the  moral  faculties.  But  as  to  the  conclusions  of  science, 
there  are  comparatively  few  cases  in  which  we  can  trace  the  connection 
between  cause  and  effect  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  that  with 
which  we  can,  for  instance,  refer  the  motion  of  the  moon  to  the  laws  of 
motion  combined  with  the  law  of  gravitation ;  in  most  cases  we  can  only 
affirm  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  probability  to  belong  to  the  supposed 
chain  of  causation;  a  probability  which  may  range  from  practical 
certainty  on  the  one  hand  to  the  merest  conjecture  on  the  other.  And 
in  a  similar  manner,  with  respect  to  that  which  is  alleged  to  have  been 
communicated  to  man  by  revelation  from  God,  the  evidence  that  it  has 
in  fact  been  so  communicated  admits  of  various  degrees  of  probability 
in  different  cases.  Consequently,  in  those  comparatively  rare  cases  in 
which  conclusions  arrived  at  in  these  two  totally  different  ways  might 
appear  to  come  in  conflict,  we  are  not,  on  the  one  hand,  to  attribute 
practical  scientific  certainty  to  all  that  is  brought  forward  in  the  name  of 
science,  nor,  on  the  other,  are  we  to  forget  that  what  is  supposed  to  be 
communicated  to  man  by  revelation  from  God  has  to  pass  through  a 
human  channel,  and  that  the  supposition  that  such  or  such  a  matter  has 
in  fact  been  revealed  may  have  arisen  from  a  mistake  of  evidence  or  of 
interpretation. 

But  from  these  generalities  let  us  turn  to  particular  cases.  As  regards 
the  past  history  of  the  earth,  both  in  respect  to  its  inorganic  structure 
and  to  the  races  of  living  things  found  on  it,  we  have  some  materials 
clearly  belonging  to  science.  We  have  also  a  statement  contained  in  a 
very  ancient  book  which  is  regarded  as  authoritative,  though  to  what 
extent  is  a  matter  about  which  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  Now,  a  considerable  time  ago,  *  say  a  century  or  so,  it  was 
generally  held  by  theologians  that,  in  accordance  with  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  we  were  bound  to  believe  that  our  earth  and  all  its  furniture 
were  created,  or,  at  the  very  least,  assumed  their  present  form  from  a 
sort  of  chaos  to  start  with,  in  six  literal  days.  Indeed  one  who  ventured 
to  question  this  ran  a  good  chance  of  being  set  down  as  an  infidel.  But 
the  physical  and  geological  evidence  that  it  was  only  by  changes  involving 
a  great  lapse  of  time  that  the  earth  assumed  its  present  condition  ' 
— evidence,  accepted  by  scientific  men  who  were  themselves  sincere 
believers  in  Christianity — was  so  strong  that  it  is  now  almost  universally 
allowed  by  theologians  that  we  are  not  bound  to  interpret  the  Biblical 
account  of  the  creation  with  the  literalism  which  at  one  time  was 
insisted  on.  In  this  case  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  apparent  con- 
flict between  the  conclusions  of  men  of  science  and  those  of  theologians 
arose  from  a  system  of  interpretation,  adopted  by  the  latter,  for  which 
there  was  no  sufficient  warrant  on  religious  grounds. 

It  is  now  well  recognized  that  we  are  not  to  expect  to  find  in  the 
subject  matter  of  revelation  scientific  information  which  man  has  been 
given  powers  enabling  him  to  obtain.  Man's  alienation  from  his  Maker, 
produced  by  sin,  the  means  of  reconciliation,  his  duty  here,  his  prospects 
hereafter — these  are  things  which  lie  outside  the  keiv  of  science,  and 
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with  these  and  such  as  these  it  is  that  we  believe  that  we  have  been 
enlightened  by  information  communicated  to  man  in  a  supernatural  way. 
The  two  provinces — that  belonging  to  science,  and  that  belonging  to 
faith — are  thus  seen  to  be  so  distinct  that  it  might  seem  that  they 
could  not  possibly  even  appear  to  come  into  collision.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  those  who  urge  the  claims  of  science  and 
those  who  urge  the  claims  of  revelation  are  both  subject  to  human 
fallibility ;  either  or  both  may  push  their  supposed  inferences  beyond 
what  the  real  evidence  justices,  and  thus  an  appearance  of  collision 
might  arise. 

Now — to  go  back  to  the  account  of  the  creation  given  in  Genesis- 
admitting  that  it  is  not  the  object  of  revelation  to  teach  man  science, 
and  that  the  account  may  well  have  been  drawn  up  to  give  the 
unscientific  mass  of  mankind  such  a  notion  of  the  origin  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  earth  as  should  be  conducive  to  the  formation  of  just 
ideas  as  to  the  relation  of  God  to  man,  can  we  discover  any  broad 
general  features  in  the  account  which  seem  to  have  a  theological  bearing  ? 
And,  if  we  can,  are  these  such  as  appear  to  be  contrary  to  the  sober 
conclusions  derivable  from  a  scientific  study  of  nature  ? 

I  think  that  there  are  some  such  broad  features,  and  I  would  single 
out  three  for  somewhat  fuller  consideration. 

The  first  is  that  the  present  order  of  things  is  represented  as  not  having 
existed  from  a  past  eternity,  but  as  having  been  called  into  being  by  a 
Power  above  nature,  in  a  way  therefore  which  it  lies  utterly  beyond 
science  to  make  out.  Now  what  is  the  conclusion  of  science  in  this 
matter  ?  Does  it  indicate  that  as  things  are  now,  so  on  the  whole  they 
have  been  from  a  past  eternity  ?  Undoubtedly  not.  Taking  the  condition 
of  the  universe  in  a  broad  way,  progress,  not  uniformity  or  periodicity, 
is  that  which  presents  itself  as  we  pass  from  age  to  age  in  geological  or 
pre-geological  time.  There  are  clear  indications  that  our  earth  was  once 
in  a  molten  state,  a  state  therefore  in  which  it  would  be  quite  unfit  to  be 
a  habitation  of  living  things,  or  any  at  least  such  as  could  have  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  those  now  upon  it.  Again,  the  processes  by 
which  our  lives  are  continued,  such  as  the  production  of  the  food 
which  is  necessary  for  our  sustenance,  are  dependent  on  the  supply  of 
energy  which  we  receive  from  the  sun's  radiation,  and  therefore  on  a 
continual  expenditure  of  the  capital  contained  in  that  bank  of  energy, 
the  sun,  the  store  of  which,  vast  as  it  is,  is  necessarily  finite ;  and  this  is 
a  process  which  cannot  have  been  going  on  for  a  past  eternity.  Science, 
therefore,  is  in  full  harmony  on  this  point  with  revelation,  in  so  far  at  least 
as  negative  evidence  can  go ;  for  to  point  to  a  positive  origin  is  a  thing 
lying  outside  the  domain  of  science. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Biblical  account  indicates,  or  at  any  rate  seems 
to  indicate,  that  the  system  of  nature,  as  we  see  it,  is  not  like  a  clock, 
wound  up  once  for  all  at  some  vastly  remote  time,  and  then  left  to  itself 
until,  at  some  future  time,  it  will  run  itself  down.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  same  Power  which  called  the  universe  into 
being  did  also  subsequently,  from  time  to  time,  exert  a  creative  energy, 
or  perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said  a  formative  energy,  to  bring  inio 
existence  living  things,  be  they  animal  or  vegetable,  of  various  kinds. 
Is  such  a  supposition  at  variance  with  any  well-established  conclusion  of 
science  ? 
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On  this  point  it  behoves  me  to  speak  with  becoming  diffidence,  inas- 
much as  I  am  not  a  biologist.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that  any  person 
who  looks  a  little  into  the  works  of  biologists,  and  uses  his  common 
sense,  may  be  able  to  form  some  sort  of  esti^nate,  at  least  for  his  own 
satis^ction,  as  to  how  far  there  is  fair  evidence  for  the  theories  advanced, 
and  how  far  reins  have  been  given  to  the  imagination. 

There  is  one  point  bearing  on  this  branch  of  the  enquiry,  concerning 
which  there  appears  to  be  a  pretty  general  agreement  among  biologists. 
The  conclusion  of  the  best  experimentalists  as  to  the  possibility  of  life 
originating  by  merely  natural  causes  from  matter  destitute  of  life  is 
distinctly  in  the  negative.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  there  appears  to  be  no 
prospect  whatever  of  the  possibility  of  its  having  originated  by  mere 
natural  causes  from  hfeless  matter.  Even  if  we  were  to  adopt  the 
ingenious  suggestion,  thrown  out  by  Lord  Kelvin,  of  life  on  our  earth 
having  been  conveyed  by  germs  on  some  meteorite,  the  case  would  not 
be  altered,  as  Lord  Kelvin  perfectly  feels,  since  we  still  would  have  to 
account  for  living  germs  being  on  the  meteorite,  and  the  most  probable 
evolutionary  origin  which  we  can  attribute  to  stars  and  planets  lands  us 
in  a  condition  which  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  any  such  life  as 
we,  by  the  exercise  of  our  senses,  are  acquainted  with.  As  I  have 
referred  to  Lord  Kelvin,  I  think  it  only  fair  to  him  to  say  that  I  think 
that  his  object  in  throwing  out  the  suggestion  that  I  have  mentioned  has 
been  a  good  deal  misunderstood.  He  was  not  attempting  to  actually 
account  for  the  origin  of  life  on  our  earth,  but  merely  to  show  to 
biologists  what  the  nature  of  a  real  cause  might  be,  in  contradistinction 
to  mere  conjectures  as  to  the  spontaneous  origin  of  life,  which  is  all  that 
those  who  hold  to  such  an  origin  have  to  show  for  it. 

Here,  then,  in  the  origin  of  life  of  such  kind  as  we  can  observe  (by 
which  limitation  I  mean  to  exclude  from  consideration  the  possible 
existence  of  spiritual  beings  who  would  lie  outside  the  ken  of  science),  we 
have  an  instance  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  something 
of  the  nature  of  a  creative  power  exerted,  ages  ago,  it  may  be,  but  still 
long  subsequently  to  an  anterior  condition  of  the  universe  to  which  our 
evolutionary  speculations  carry  us  with  a  considerable  degree  of  proba- 
bility ;  taking  place,  therefore,  in  time,  and  not  merely  at  an  almost 
indefinitely  remote  time  which  we  are  content  in  our  speculations  to  take 
as  our  starting-point.  But  the  further  question  arises :  Will  this  one 
exertion  of  a  creative  power  suffice  to  account  for  all  that  we  see  in 
relation  to  living  things,  the  rest  depending  merely  on  the  operation  of 
second  causes?  Here  we  come  on  debatable  grounds— debatable,  I 
mean,  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view.  What,  for  instance,  is  the 
origin  of  species  ?  On  the  one  hand  we  see  so  many  tolerably  gradual 
transitions  from  one  to  another  of  what  we  regard  as  distinct  species, 
that  we  can  hardly  refuse  to  believe  that  second  causes  have  been  largely 
at  work ;  in  other  words,  that  the  observed  condition  has  in  a  great  mea- 
sure been  evolved  from  some  anterior,  and,  it  may  be,  simpler  condition. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  can  by  no  means  fill  up  the  gaps  which  separate 
widely  separated  races,  or  account  (so  at  least  it  seems  to  me)  by  mere 
natural  causes  for  the  wonderfully  elaborate  structure,  giving  an  over- 
whelming idea  of  purpose,  which  we  find  in  living  organisms.  When, 
moreover,  we  contemplate  the  succession  of  different  forms  that  geology 
reveals  as  having  existed  on  the  earth,  it  seems  simplest  to  imagine  that 
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there  have  been  from  time  to  time  in  the  past  exertions  of  what  we  can 
y)erhaps  most  easily  regard  as  a  creative  power  superposed  on,  but  not 
interfering  with,  general  laws  relating  to  living  things,  laws  with  which  we 
are  at  present  little,  if  at  all,  acquainted. 

I  do  not  say  but  that  from  some  higher  point  of  view  the  two  processes 
of  change  which  we  have  been  provisionally  regarding  as  distinct  may 
merge  into  one,  embracing  them  both.  But  the  practical  question  is : 
Is  man  competent  to  attain  to  that  higher  point  of  view  ?  For,  if  not, 
considering  the  limitation  of  his  faculties,  it  may  be  well  to  retain  the 
distinction. 

If  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
creative  power  exerted  at  some  past  time,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  life  as  exhibited  in  living  organisms,  it  would  be  unphilosophical 
to  scout  the  idea  of  subsequent  exertions  of  a  similar  power.  Science, 
indeed,  cannot  lay  her  finger  on  such  exertions.  Her  witness  is 
essentially  negative,  that  of  recognizing  her  own  inability  to  explain  by 
her  own  methods  the  phenomena  which  are  presented  to  our  observation. 
The  idea  of  a  succession  of  creative  acts,  which  seems  to  be  involved 
in  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  creation,  is  not  therefore,  I  think,  one 
which  science  authorizes  us  in  rejecting,  notwithstanding  the  lengths  to 
which  what  is  called  evolution  has  been  pushed  by  some.  And  it  is  not, 
I  think,  a  matter  of  indifference,  from  a  theological  point  of  view, 
whether  we  do  or  do  not  reject  the  idea.  Take,  for  example,  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  resurrection.  Can  anyone  who  believes  in  it  at  all 
regard  it  as  other  than  supernatural,  as  lying,  that  is,  above  the  platfomi 
of  the  operation  of  the  natural  causes  which  are  open  to  our  enquiry, 
and  form  the  field  for  scientific  investigation  ?  But  if  we  suppose  that, 
at  least  after  a  first  creation,  there  never  was  any  further  exertion  of  such 
a  power,  or  at  most  once  only,  geological  ages  ago,  when  some  living 
germ  was  called  into  existence,  from  which  the  whole  of  the  living 
furniture  of  the  earth  descended,  simply  by  the  operation  of  such 
natural  laws  as  it  lies  within  the  province  of  science  to  investigate,  our 
supposition  can  hardly  fail  to  make  the  admission  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  resurrection  more  difficult.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  of  a 
creative  power  as  having  been  exerted  from  time  to  time  in  the  past,  it 
is  easier  to  believe  that  something  analogous  may  take  place  in  the 
future.  And  the  doctrine  of  a  future  resurrection  is  only  one  thing  out 
of  several  to  which  the  same  remarks  apply. 

The  third  feature  of  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  creation  to  which  I 
will  refer  is  that  of  the  special  origin  of  man,  and  in  connection  there- 
with, his  original  moral  condition,  as  one  of  innocence.  These  are 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  not  as  mere  isolated  facts,  but  as 
closely  bound  up  with  man's  redemption.  To  reject  them  would, 
accordingly,  be  a  very  strong  measure,  from  a  theological  point  of  view. 
Now  what  has  science  to  set  against  the  supposition  of  a  special  origin  ? 
Nothing,  I  venture  to  think,  beyond  a  wholly  unwarranted  extension  of 
the  idea  of  evolution.  Much  that  was  formerly  attributed  to  a  direct 
Divine  intervention  is  now  referred,  and  in  many  cases  probably  rightly 
referred,  to  that  operation  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  which  we  desig- 
nate as  evolution.  But  evolution  must  not  be  confounded  with  a 
theory.  I  think  the  distinction  is  not  unfrequently  overlooked.  We 
have  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation,  in  accordance  with  which  one 
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portion  of  matter  attracts  another,  after  the  law  of  gravitation.  This 
law  brooks  no  exception.  It  holds  the  planets  in  their  orbits  round  the 
san  just  as  well  as  satellites  in  their  orbits  round  their  primaries.  It 
retains  the  components  of  a  double  star  in  their  relative  orbits,  and 
prevents  them  from  parting  company.  But  to  say  that  an  observed 
phenomenon  had  an  evolutionary  origin  is  merely  to  assert  that  it  came 
about  in  some  way  or  other  by  the  operation  of  what  we  call  second 
•causes,  from  some  preceding  condition.  In  saying  it  came  by  evolution, 
we  do  not  even  necessarily  specify  the  way  in  which  it  came.  Further- 
more, if  evolution  were  a  general  theory,  it  ought  to  be  of  universal 
application.  If  a  condition  a  came  by  mere  natural  causes  from  an 
interior  condition  ^,  then  d  must  have  come  by  natural  causes  from  an 
anterior  condition  ^,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Hence,  if  we  were  to  treat 
evolution  as  having  the  generality  of  a  law  of  nature,  it  would  not  even 
suffice  to  suppose  that  all  the  forms  of  life  which  we  see  were  descended 
from  a  primary  form,  but  even  that  itself  we  must  suppose  to  have  been 
•evolved  by  natural  causes  from  lifeless  matter,  unless,  indeed,  we  suppose 
that  living  forms  have  been  descending  one  from  another  from  eternity. 
But  the  former  supposition  is  one  to  which  the  results  of  observation 
and  experiment  lend  not  the  slightest  countenance,  and  the  latter  is 
•opposed  to  the  most  probable  evolutionary  origin  that  we  are  conducted 
to  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  inorganic  framework  that  forms 
the  habitation  for  the  various  forms  of  life.  Evolution,  then,  cannot  be 
.accepted  as  of  general  validity ;  each  case  mu^  be  examined  on  its 
own  merits,  and  we  have  to  enquire  whether  we  possess  evidence  or 
probable  evidence  that  in  that  case  it  was  operative. 

Now,  let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  origin  of  man.  What  evi- 
dence have  we  that  man  arose  by  the  operation  of  merely  natural  causes 
from  not-man  ?  We  have  varieties  of  the  human  race,  such  as  the 
Negro,  the  Mongol,  etc.,  but  within  the  range  of  history  no  such  thing  is 
known  as  a  human  being  having  descended  from  some  creature  that  was 
not  human.  Nor,  again,  do  fossil  remains  lend  any  countenance  to 
such  a  thing  having  happened  even  in  those  remote  times  to  which 
geology  goes  back.  In  tlie  complete  absence  of  any  direct  evidence, 
we  can  only  appeal  to  the  general  similarity  of  structure  which  prevails 
say  among  mammals.  But  this  is  very  far  from  establishing  the  point, 
or  even,  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  conferring  much  probability  upon  it, 
though  it  does  seem  to  me  to  indicate  a  probability  that  in  some  way  or 
•other,  and  to  an  extent  that  we  are  ignorant  of,  second  causes  have  been 
in  operation. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  to  me  that  science  has  nothing  worth 
mentioning  to  set  against  what  seems  so  plainly  to  be  interwoven  in 
what  we  hold  to  be  revealed,  that  man  had  a  special  origin.  How 
deeply  theology  is  concerned  with  this  conclusion  is  a  matter  into  which 
I  forbear  to  enter.  Time  would  not  permit,  and  even  if  it  did,  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  I  should  be  leaving  science  behind  altogether,  and 
entering  on  ground  which  more  properly  belongs  to  the  theologian  than 
to  me. 

I  have  referred  to  the  unreasonable  opposition  which  was  at  one 
time  made  in  the  name  of  theology  to  the  weighty  arguments  of  science 
against  the  supposition  that  the  days  of  Genesis  were  to  be  literally 
interpreted.    This  is  now,  we  may  say,  a  thing  of  the  past,  though  not  of 
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the  very  remote  past.  Still,  it  is  of  the  past,  and  there  is  now  even 
some  indication  that  the  pendulum  is  swinging  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  vertical.  A  tendency  is  sometimes  I  think  exhibited  on  the  theo- 
logical side  to  defend  religious  truth  by  assuming  for  argument's  sake 
that  all  that  is  asserted  on  the  side  of  science  is  true,  and  showing  that 
even  then  our  theology  would  not  be  affected. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  subject-matter  of  science  and  that  of 
theology  are  so  distinct  that  the  two  can  but  slightly  appear  to  come  into 
conflict.  The  unity  of  truth  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  there  can  be 
any  opposition  between  true  science  and  true  theology ;  that  if  they 
should  in  any  way  overlap,  they  could  do  anything  but  help  one  another* 
But  all  is  not  science  which  is  put  out  in  the  name  of  science ;  and  a 
scientific  conjecture  may  be  formed,  even  by  a  man  eminent  in  science, 
which  has  no  such  support  from  what  we  know  in  science  as  to  warrant 
us  in  regarding  it  as  fairly  established.  Theories  put  out  in  this  way 
may  of  course  be  wrong ;  and  if  the  theologian  restricts  his  theology  to 
what  exhibits  no  opposition  to  anything  put  out  in  the  name  of  science, 
it  may  be  that  in  consequence  of  that  limitation  his  theology  will  be 
somewhat  maimed. 
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Science  and  faith  are  words  which  often  are  used  rather  vaguely ;  hence 
it  will  be  well  to  state  at  the  outset  the  sense  in  which  I  employ  them* 
By  science  I  understand  the  outcome  of  a  complicated  process,  the 
first  stage  of  which  is  the  accurate  observation  of  phenomena,  or  in  other 
words,  the  collection  and  classification  of  facts ;  the  second  stage,, 
inductive  reasoning  from  the  same.  By  faith  I  understand  trust  in  an 
unseen  Power,  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  formulated  in  a  creed,  and 
has  become  a  principle  of  action.  Thus  the  tests  and  methods 
employed  in  science  and  in  faith  differ  much,  and  in  some  respects 
essentially ;  the  one  depending  ultimately  on  experiment,  the  other  on 
revelation.  In  the  one  our  senses  are  the  instruments  of  verification,  in 
the  other  these  have  no  direct  function,  since  the  ultimate  objects  of 
faith  cannot  be  seen,  touched,  measured,  or  tried  by  any  chemical  or 
physical  tests. 

Still  this  distinction,  as  is  often  the  case,  though  true  in  general, 
cannot  be  always  enforced  with  absolute  precision.  We  must  remember 
that  science  is  not  limited  by  the  laboratory.  Whenever  facts  are  being 
accurately  observed  and  inductively  handled  there  a  scientific  element 
is  present.  The  term,  then,  covers  more  than  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences — more  than  investigations  into  the  realm  of  nature.  Science 
has  a  certain  field  of  work  in  philology,  history,  and  much  else  that 
concerns  human  action.  Faith  also  is  inseparable  from  belief,  and 
belief  must  be  grounded  on  evidence,  and  evidence,  as  a  rule,  must  be 
tested  by  methods  in  which  the  senses  are  employed.  Otherwise,  man 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  impostor  and  the  sport  of  every  illusion. 
Faith,  accordingly,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  often  supposed,  is 
dependent  upon  science,  or  at  least  indebted  to  its  methods.     On  this 
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aspect  of  the  question,  since  time  does  not  permit  me  to  deal  with  every 
one,  I  intend  to  lay  special  stress. 

I  have  said  that  science  is  founded  on  experiment.  Accordingly  it 
deals  with  the  finite  and  material  (using  the  latter  word  in  a  wide  sense). 
Even  when  one  of  its  leaders  advances  beyond  the  limits  of  demon- 
stration, by  making  use  of  a  kind  of  intuition,  thus  being  led,  in  a 
certain  sense,  by  faith,  he  is  sustained  by  the  hope,  nay,  by  the 
confidence,  that  ultimately  the  missing  links  in  the  chain  of  proof  will 
be  supplied.  There  must,  therefore,  be  limits  to  the  sphere  of  science. 
Terms  such  as,  for  example.  Spirit  and  God,  connote  groups  of  ideas, 
with  which  it  has  no  means  of  dealing.  The  utmost  which  it  can  effect 
is  to  supply  from  the  natural  world  analogies  and  suggestions,  which 
render  some  form  of  Theism  a  reasonable  and  probable  hypothesis. 

Thus  it  is  only  in  certain  cases  that  science  in  its  progress  can  come 
into  collision  with  faith,  unless  the  one  or  the  other  has  overstepped  its 
proper  boundaries.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  creed  were  to  demand 
belief  in  a  person  who,  it  could  be  demonstrated,  never  existed,  or  in 
events  which  never  happened,  or  it  were  self-contradictory  in  some 
essential  matters;  such  a  creed  could  be  attacked  and  destroyed  by 
scientific  methods,  in  other  words,  by  science.  But  the  latter  cannot 
prove  or  disprove  the  existence  of  the  soul,  its  immortality,  the  relation  of 
man  to  God,  or  indeed  such  things  as  generally  form  the  central  facts,  if 
I  may  so  call  them,  of  faith*  Nevertheless,  since,  as  I  have  said,  all 
belief,  except  the  most  abstract  and  speculative,  involves  questions  of 
evidence,  of  which  account  must  be  taken  whenever  faith  is  to  become 
a  motive  force  in  life,  the  provinces  of  the  two,  instead  of  being  sharply 
distinguished,  have  some  ground  in  common.  Here,  then,  it  is,  where 
the  one  is  checked  by  the  other,  that  a  conflict  may  occur. 

But,  in  order  'to  narrow  the  field  of  discussion,  I  will  limit  the  term 
faith,  and  understand  it  to  mean  the  Christian  faith,  or  the  body  of  doc- 
trine which  is  held  generally,  and  translated  more  or  less  perfectly 
into  action,  by  the  majority  of  Christian  people. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  Science  and  Christianity 
come  into  collision  because  the  one  affirms  the  universality  of  law, 
the  other  demands  a  belief  in  miracles.  On  this  point,  however,  I  have 
dwelt  so  fully  in  published  writings,*  that  I  shall  crave  permission  to 
dismiss  it  briefly  with  the  remark  that  this  antagonism  is  simply  n 
creation  from  our  incautious  use  of  words.  We  assume  a  miracle  to 
mean  something  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  the  result  of  action 
which  is  irregular,  and  to  some  extent  capricious,  like  that  which  is  the 
outcome  of  our  own  will.  We  forget  also  that  the  *•  laws  of  nature " 
are  only  generalizations  from  observed  phenomena,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  so-called  '*  miracle  "  may  not  be  as  much  the 
result  of  "  law  "  as  the  most  ordinary  incident.  Miracle  is  a  relative 
term,  which  has  one  meaning  for  the  savage,  another  for  the  man  in  a 
high  state  of  civilization.  In  other  words,  the  miracle  ceases  to  be  a 
miracle  when  it  is  no  longer  a  mystery.  As  the  human  race  has  made 
such  great  progress  in  past  ages  we  should  be  rash  in  assuming  that  it 
had  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  its  powers,  or  that  these  powers  included 
all  the  possibilities  of  existence. 

•  Sec,  among  others,  "  Old  Truths  in  Modern  Lights,*'  pages  29,  218. 
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Faith,  then,  by  requiring  a  beh'ef  in  certain  miracles  (to  use  the 
common  term)  is  not  placed  in  internecine  conflict  with  science.  The 
latter  cannot  dogmatically  affirm  the  miraculous  to  be  the  impossible. 
But  it  can  say,  and  it  is  bound  to  say,  that  the  miraculous  is  the 
improbable,  and  to  regard  histories  in  which  this  forms  an  element  with 
some  suspicion  and  scepticism  ;  it  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
man,  whenever  the  emotional  side  of  his  nature  is  concerned  (and  this 
is  an  important  factor  in  religion),  is  very  liable  to  illusion  and  is  easily 
a  victim  to  imposture,  which  in  these  matters,  unhappily,  is  notoriously 
frequent.  Science,  then,  requires  that  not  only  the  alleged  miracle,  but 
also  the  message  of  which  this  is  a  supposed  credential,  its  ethical 
character,  its  relation  to  past  history,  be  all  carefully  scrutinized. 
Science  also  must  call  attention  to  the  consequences  which  the  miracle 
would  entail,  the  alterations  which  it  would  produce  in  the  economy  of 
the  universe,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  frequent  appeal  to  the  muuculous 
and  the  easy  acceptance  of  miracles,  which  are  mere  thaumaturgies, 
inevitably  leads  to  low  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  God.  For,  in 
the  view  of  the  man  of  science,  a  law  of  nature,  after  all,  is  but  a  concise 
expression  for  one  mode  of  the  divine  action.  To  suppose  that  this  action, 
instead  of  being  the  very  ideal  of  law,  is  as  capricious  as  it  is  in  the  case 
of  some  human  beings,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  conception  of  an  all- 
wise  and  all -perfect  God.  To  suppose  that  power  would  be  given  to 
weak  and  fallible  men  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  laws  of  divine  ordaining 
is  to  introduce  between  a  ruler,  Himself  perfect,  and  His  subjects  an 
antagonism  like  that  which  exists  when  the  king  is  good,  hut  his  conn 
is  corrupt  or  his  executive  is  untrustworthy. 

Science,  then,  while  not  rejecting  the  demands  of  faith,  scrutinizes 
them  very  strictly.  Knowing  full  well  that  its  own  followers  are  liable 
to  error,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  so-called  defenders  of  faith  are  very 
far  from  possessing  the  infallibility  which  they  sometimes  virtually  claim, 
are  sometimes  credulous,  averse  to  acknowledge  unpleasant  facts,  and 
so  much  the  victims  of  their  emotions  as  to  make  grave  mistakes  or  to 
commit  actual  crimes.  Thus  the  part  of  science  is  that  of  the  critical 
friend  of  faith  rather  than  its  enemy,  curbing  its  impetuosity,  checking 
its  vagaries,  and  warning  it  from  trespassing  beyond  its  proper  limits. 

A  few  examples  may  serve  to  make  my  meaning  clearer.  I  may 
glance  in  passing,  for  time  permits  no  more,  and  the  subject  is  trite,  at 
the  question  of  science  and  prayer.  In  so  far  as  the  latter  relates  to 
spiritual  blessings,  no  difficulty  can  arise,  for  these  He  outside  the  sphere 
of  science.  As  for  tem|X)ral  matters,  these  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
excluded  from  the  rule  of  God  (unless  we  deny  His  omnipotence) ; 
but  science,  when  it  remembers  the  petitions  which  have  been  some- 
times offered  up,  is  bound  to  point  out  what  they  really  mean,  and  to 
utter  a  word  of  caution  against  selfish  and  irreverent  prayer. 

Next,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
creed.  That  of  the  Trinity  is  a  question  of  metaphysics,  not  of  science: 
the  latter  may  possibly  find  some  analogies  or  point  to  some  illustrations, 
but  it  can  neither  prove  nor  disprove  the  doctrine.  That  of  the 
Incarnation  occupies  nearly  the  same  position.  Science  affirms  the 
virgin-birth  of  the  Redeemer  to  be  an  event  without  precedent,  but 
cannot  venture  to  go  further,  since  it  is  ignorant  what  life  really  is.  Ii 
proceeds,  therefore,  to  view  the  alleged  event  in  relation  to  the  whole 
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course  of  human  history,  and  to  enquire  whether  the  occasion  seems 
one  adequate  for  an  occurrence  so  abnormal.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  lies  wholly  outside  the  province  of  science.  It  can  deal  only 
with  the  modes  in  which  the  doctrine  may  be  stated  and  require  them  to 
be  conformable  with  the  general  principles  of  right  and  wrong  deduced 
from  revelation.  In  regard  to  the  Resurrection,  science  affirms  both  the 
improbability  of  the  event  and  the  danger  of  imposture,  and  demands 
that  the  evidence  be  carefully  scrutinized,  but,  in  doing  this,  as  it  dare  not 
pronounce  the  event  impossible,  it  does  not  forget  to  take  into  account 
the  relation  of  the  alleged  event  to  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  Teacher^ 
as  well  as  to  the  history  and  progress  of  religion.  In  other  words, 
science  will  not  forget  that  if  the  event  was  unique,  so  also  was  the 
occasion. 

Thus,  as  I  have  elsewhere*  endeavoured  to  show,  a  scientific  attitude 
and  a  sincere  acceptance  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  not 
incompatible.  But  as  the  course  of  the  latter  is  followed  down  the 
stream  of  time,  science  finds  a  larger  sphere  for  its  work,  and  a  more 
imperative  call  for  destructive  criticism. 

Of  this,  also,  one  or  two  instances  may  be  given  in  conclusion. 
Science  makes  very  short  work  of  the  great  mass  of  ecclesiastical 
miracles.  It  dismisses  them  either  as  explicable  on  natural  grounds  and 
misconceptions  of  natural  phenomena,  or  as  not  supported  by  adequate 
evidence,  which,  it  points  out,  ought  to  be  very  strong,  in  order  to 
substantiate  a  mere  thaumaturgy.  or  the  outcome  of  tendencies  actually 
immoral.  It  has  no  more  predilection  for  pious  magic  than  for  *  *  pious 
fraud." 

Again,  the  attitude  of  science  towards  ''authority''  differs  widely 
from  that  of  many  supposed  defenders  of  the  faith.  With  the  latter^ 
a  practice  is  justified,  an  opinion  or  doctrine  shown  to  be  true,  if  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  this  has  been  approved — let  us  say  about  fourteen 
centuries  since — either  by  some  individuals  of  conspicuous  piety,  or  by 
some  assembly  which  was  partially  composed  of  such  persons.  But 
science  is  not  silenced  by  a  quotation,  or  confuted  by  an  authority. 
Before  it  can  submit  to  these,  it  must  ascertain  to  what  extent  men  at 
the  epoch  in  question  were  liable  to  be  affected  by  corrupting  and 
superstitious  influences ;  how  far  they  were  likely  to  be  better  informed, 
and  more  competent  judges,  than  those  who  lived  or  live  in  a  later  age, 
and  whether  new  facts  which  must  be  taken  into  account  have  been 
discovered  by  research  or  by  experience ;  that  is  to  say,  science  will 
insist  that  weight  should  be  given  to  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  methods  adopted  in  dealing  with  evidence 
or  opinions  in  its  own  and  allied  provinces. 

For  instance,  in  questions  like  those  of  vestments  and  ritual,  which, 
of  late  years,  have  so  greatly  disturbed  our  own  branch  of  the  Church, 
science  demands  that  the  whole  history  of  the  garb  or  custom  should  be 
investigated — how  it  originated,  when,  and  of  what,  it  became  significant, 
and  how  far  the  idea  which  is  symbolized,  even  if  it  can  claim  the 
authority  of  a  bye-law,  is  consistent  with  thie  original  charter  of  the 
society.  That  such  questions  have  been  deemed  so  important  in  the 
Church  of  England  indicates  that  in  it,  whatever  may  be  the  power  of 
faith,  the  influence  of  science  is  at  present  ver}'  small. 
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The  outline  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  of  the  work  of 
science  in  relation  to  faith  intimates  that  the  Reformation — however 
imperfectly  the  work  may  have  been  done,  and  whatever  mistakes 
may  have  been  made  or  errors  committed — was  an  outcome  of  the 
scientific  spirit.  Accordingly,  if  we  were  required  to  point  out  a  branch  of 
the  Christian  Church  where  the  influence  of  science  had  been  minimized, 
and  faith,  or  what  passes  for  it,  has  usurped  the  greatest  dominion,  this 
would  be  the  Church  of  Rome. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that,  even  in  our  own  branch  of  the 
Church,  the  relations  of  science  and  faith  are  finally  adjusted,  or  that  the 
former  has  ceased  to  influence  the  latter.  To  prophesy  is  always 
dangerous,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  at  present  are  exceptionally  per- 
plexing. We  may  be  on  the  verge  of  catastrophic  changes  and  national 
disasters,  which,  for  a  time,  will  involve  science  and  faith  in  a  common 
ruin  ;  but  if  these  be  avoided,  as  I  trust  they  may,  I  venture  to  predict 
that  we  have  entered  upon  a  new  stage  in  the  reformation  of  Christianity 
hardly  less  important,  so  far  as  the  Church  of  England  is  concerned, 
than  any  in  past  history.  To  some,  it  may  seem  that  reactionary 
influences  are  triumphant,  but  during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years  I 
have  so  often  watched  an  ecclesiastical  tempest  break  harmlessly  on  the 
granitic  beacon  of  science,  and  noted  the  changes  in  thought  and 
feeling  which  the  influence  of  the  latter  has  wrought,  as  to  anticipate  that 
our  successors  fifty  years  hence,  will  regard  some  customs  and  practices 
which  this  generation  has  taken  much  pains  to  resuscitate,  simply  as 
interesting  antiquities  and  curious  relics  of  a  not  overwise  past«  This 
reformation,  like  all  the  best  work  of  science,  is  likely  to  be  gradual 
rather  than  spasmodic,  the  result  of  evolution  rather  than  of  catastrophe, 
for  science  works  like  a  solvent  in  certain  chemical  experiments ;  it 
removes  the  dross  of  superstition,  and  leaves  intact  the  pure  gold  of  faith. 


ADDRESSES. 

The   Right    Rev.   Mandell  Creighton,  D.D.,  Lord    Bishop 

of  Peterborough. 

There  is  not  much  that  can  be  said  on  such  a  subject  in  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  and 
if  there  were,  I  have  no  special  qualifications  to  say  it.  I  am  neither  a  scientific 
expert  nor  a  metaphysician.  I  can  only  speak  as  an  interested  observer  of  phases  and 
tendencies  of  modern  thought. 

First  let  me  begin  with  a  definition.  Science  means  ordered  knowledge  ;  and  we 
in  England  stand  alone  in  applying  the  term  exclusively  to  the  knowledge  of  ootwaid 
nature.  This  fact  marks  our  recc^nition  of  the  great  progress  made  in  this  branch  of 
study,  so  great  that  it  has  thrown  other  studies  into  the  background,  I  note  this 
because  it  serves  to  limit  the  question  which  we  are  discussing.  It  is  not  the  advance 
in  knowledge  of  the  material  world  which  causes  difficulty ;  but  it  is  the  claim  some- 
times made  that  this  knowledge  should  be  regarded  as  supreme,  should  prescribe  limits 
lo  all  other  investigations,  and  admit  of  no  methods  save  its  own. 

What,  then,  has  natural  science  done,  and  by  what  means  has  it  done  it  ?  Its 
iiiethod  is  simple  and  intelligible.  It  consists  in  the  abandonment  of  all  prepossessioos, 
and  the  frank  interrogation  of  nature  by  means  of  careful  and  patient  observatioo  and 
experiment  This  process  has  been  extremely  fruitful  of  results,  and  these  results  have 
been  at  once  apparent.    With  every  increase  of  man's  knowledge  of  nature  has  oone 
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aa  increased  power,  which  has  added  to  man's  comfort  or  convenience.  We  can  have 
no  doubt  about  the  practical  utility  of  natural  science,  and  we  cannot  estimate  too 
highly  the  splendid  qualities  of  mind  by  which  these  great  results  have  been  achieved. 

Bat  when  we  have  admitted  what  natural  science  has  done  for  us,  the  question  arises. 
What  has  it  taught  us  ?  It  has  revealed  the  outward  world  as  the  product  of  a  vast 
and  still  continuing  process,  of  which  we  can  conceive  neither  the  beginning  nor  the 
end.  It  displays  a  perpetual  transformation  of  energy,  a  sequence  of  cause  and  effect, 
a  continuity  of  change,  which  we  have  elected  to  call  evolution.  Every  previous 
conception  which  attempted  to  give  fixity,  to  find  a  standing  ground  in  the  ceaseless 
flux,  has  been  swept  away.  Nothing  remains  but  a  record  of  transformation.  The 
creation  of  the  world  is  a  process  which  never  ends.  The  impressions  of  sense  have 
no  real  validity.  The  telescope  reveals  in  the  starry  heavens  a  universe  of  inconceiv* 
able  magnitude  ;  the  microscope  reveals  in  the  infinitely  little  an  unimaginable  world, 
passing  through  endless  changes. 

To  put  it  shortly,  natural  science  gives  an  answer  to  the  question.  How  did  things 
come  to  be  as  they  are  ?  When  we  have  heard  the  answer,  does  it  content  us  ?  Does 
it  give  us  all  the  knowledge  which  we  need  ?  Clearly  not,  for  men  do  not  rest  satisfied 
with  knowing  how,  but  ask  the  further  question  why.  Here  the  methods  of  natural 
science  do  not  help  us.  Nature  may  be  compelled  to  disclose  her  processes,  but,  like 
the  Sphinx,  propounds  a  new  riddle  and  faces  the  enquirer  with  an  inscrutable  smile. 
The  First  Cause  of  the  universe,  the  origin  of  man's  reason,  of  his  moral  and  spiritual 
nature,  cannot  be  discovered  by  the  methods  of  natural  science.  Are  they,  therefore,  to 
lie  dismissed  as  forming  no  part  of  knowledge  ?  Attempts  have  been  made  to  dismiss 
them,  but  they  have  not  proved  successful,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  while  they 
profess  to  remain  within  the  domain  of  positive  knowledge,  they  are  compelled  to 
stray  beyond  it,  and  so  fall  easy  victims  to  the  scepticism  which  they  have  encouraged. 
Thus  materialism  elevates  an  abstraction  of  the  mind  to  the  rank  of  a  First  Cause,  as 
much  as  theism.  Atheism,  in  its  denial  of  a  rational  First  Cause,  goes  beyond  the 
evidence  of  relative  perception,  and  adopts  a  dogmatism  which  it  professes  to  destroy. 
Agnosticism,  perceiving  this,  claims  to  suspend  its  judgment,  but  cannot  escape  the 
impulse  to  think  and  act,  which  presupposes  judgment.  Some  have  found  refuge  in  the 
reflection  that,  though  the  meaning  of  life  is  inexplicable,  life  itself  may  at  least  be  made 
amusing.  Others  frankly  acknowledge  that  human  reason  can  only  disclose  a 
supremely  irrational  state  of  things,  and  take  refuge  in  the  noble  despair  of  Pessimism. 
Man  claims  not  to  go  beyond  the  results  of  positive  knowledge  ;  but  his  claim  is  vain. 
He  is  compelled  to  commit  himself  to  some  hypothesis,  and  so  entrust  himself  to  the 
guidance  of  faith. 

So  the  matter  stands  thus : — Man  receives  from  the  investigation  of  nature  an 
account  of  the  natural  order  and  of  himself  as  a  part  of  that  order.  But  he  has  further 
questions  to  ask,  to  which  no  answer  can  be  given  by  the  methods  known  to  natural 
science.  It  is  not,  I  think,  scientific  to  say  that  therefore  all  answer  is  impossible' 
The  fact  that  man  has  the  power  of  asking  questions  which  transcend  the  natural 
order,  is  a  fact  to  be  accounted  for.  The  investigation  of  nature  suggests  a  purpose 
in  things,  and  perpetually  leads  up  to  a  rational  First  Cause,  a  power  continually 
operating  in  nature.  Faith  affirms  the  existence  of  this  First  Cause,  this  eternal 
personality,  and  appeals  for  support  of  its  affirmation  to  man's  faculty  for  recognizing 
his  relationship  thereto.  Of  the  origin  of  nature  as  revealed  by  science  there  is  no  key 
save  an  intelligent  First  Cause ;  and  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  man  are  develop- 
ments of  his  natural  life,  through  his  relationship  to  the  Author  of  being.  Faith  also 
appeals  to  facts,  the  facts  of  consciousness.  It  is  not  concerned  with  idle  speculations. 
Man  sets  the  problem  to  which  faith  supplies  the  answer.    Man's  problem  transcends  the 
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experience  which  can  be  gained  through  the  senses ;  the  answer  can  only  follow  it 
into  the  same  region .  It  claims  to  be  verified  by  its  correspondency  to  the  needs  of 
human  nature. 

It  will  be  said  that  this  answer  is  not  universally  accepted,  this  correspondency  is 
not  universally  recognizeil.  I  reply  that  the  experience  to  which  faith  appeals  is  not 
universal ;  and  men  may  fail,  or  may  refuse,  to  gain  it.  It  is  so  in  a  still  greater 
degree  with  science.  The  experience  on  which  any  branch  of  knowledge  is  founded 
is  a  matter  for  experts,  and  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  enjoy  the  results  of  sdeoce 
without  any  care  for  the  principles  on  which  they  rest.  We  should  think  a  man 
unreasonable  who  said,  **I  think  nothing  of  chemistry,  and  can  get  on  very  well 
without  it.''  We  should  point  out  to  him  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  other  men's 
knowledge  of  chemistry  had  contributed  much  to  his  daily  convenience.  If  he 
answered,  *'I  once  looked  into  it,  but  its  method  was  too  abstruse  and  its  procedure 
too  roundabout  for  a  plain  man  like  myself,"  we  should  tell  him  that  his  ignorance 
was  pardonable,  but  that  the  attitude  of  ignorance  towards  knowledge  should  be 
respectful  and  not  contemptuous.  Few  men  subject  science  to  the  criticism  of  their 
individual  mind,  for  it  does  not  challenge  their  attention.  But  faith  is  concerned  with 
the  principles  of  life,  and  every  man  is  engaged  in  living.  Faith  challenges  him  to 
say  if  he  lives  in  relation  to  God  or  not ;  it  calls  upon  him  to  examine  the  basis  of 
duty.  These  are  questions  which  demand  serious  effort,  and  involve  serious  respon- 
sibility. A  man  cannot  enjoy  the  results  of  other  people's  faith  ;  the  acceptance  must 
be  his  own.  Faith  must  always  be  subject  to  much  criticism,  relevant  and  irrelevant 
But  the  verification  of  its  hypotheses  must  come  from  those  who  approach  its  subject 
matter,  i.e.^  God,  in  the  same  patient  and  watchful  spirit  as  the  man  of  science 
approaches  the  subject  of  his  study. 

Faith  is  concerned  with  life ;  and  much  of  the  business  of  every  man's  life  depends  on 
trust.  The  venture  of  faith  has  its  analogy  in  almost  all  we  do.  No  positive  evidence 
is  available  to  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  a  wife  or  a  husband,  on  which  so  much  of 
earthly  happiness  depends.  Relationship  with  a  personal  God  begins  and  ends  in 
trust.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  expect  it  to  be  otherwise.  The  soul  that  has  cast 
itself  upon  God  can  only  wonder  that  others  should  hesitate  to  do  the  same.  To  him 
the  discoveries  of  science  have  an  intimate  message  ;  for  they  tell  of  God  working  in 
the  world  of  nature,  with  infinite  patience,  calling  forth  energy,  selecting  for  higher 
life,  through  apparent  failure  endowing  with  higher  qualities.  God  working  in 
nature  according  to  His  own  purpose,  this  is  to  a  believer  the  revelation  of  science. 
But  man  is  endowed  with  powers  which  rise  above  the  natural  order  and  enable  him 
to  stand  in  conscious  relationship  with  God.  It  is  in  accordance  with  all  that  science 
shows  us  of  natural  processes  that  this  relationship  should  be  the  object  of  a  gzadnal 
revelation.  It  is  eminently  reasonable  that  such  a  revelation  should  culminate  in  the 
Incarnation,  which  sets  forth  in  a  form  comprehensible  to  all  times  the  eternal  purpose 
of  man's  spiritual  life.  The  apprehension  of  this  purpose  is  wrought  out  on  each  soul 
through  strain  and  stress,  by  a  process  of  adaptation,  partly  conscious,  and  partly  uncon- 
scious. We  murmur  at  difficulties,  at  slow  progress,  at  apparent  waste,  at  nusaj  which 
we  long  to  remedy,  but  are  powerless.  Nature  at  least  may  teach  us  to  combine  patjence 
with  effort,  and  trust  in  the  harmony  of  heaven. 
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When  I  was  asked  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  Science  and  Faith,  my  first  impulse 
was  to  refuse,  for  I  felt  sure  that  anything  I  could  say  upon  the  subject  would 
be  certain  to  displease  many,  and  be  useful  only  to  a  few. 

To  the  great  mass  of  orthodox  Christians,  any  difierence  from  the  opinions  they 
hold,  any  doubts  thrown  upon  the  beliefs  which  they  have  held  from  their  childhood 
up,  must  necessarily  be  dbpleasing,  and  to  those  who  have  completely  cast  aside  all 
religious  beliefs  whatever,  any  attempt  to  reconcile  faith  and  science  is  likely  to 
appear  futile. 

To  neither  of  these  classes  do  I  wish  to  speak,  and  what  I  have  to  say  is  addressed 
only  to  those  who  are  either  striving  to  retain  their  beliefs  in  spite  of  facts  which  may 
appear  to  be  irreconcilable  with  them,  or  those  who,  having  already  lost  it,  are 
striving  to  regain  the  faith  that  was,  in  days  gone  by,  dearer  to  them  than  life  itself. 
It  is  with  the  hope  of  being  useful  to  this  comparatively  small  class  of  persons  that 
I  have  accepted  the  invitation  to  speak  to-day.  Many  differences  of  opinion  and 
many  bitter  disputes  owe  their  origin  to  the  disputing  parties  attaching  different 
meanings  to  the  same  word,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  begin  by  defining  the 
meaning  which  I  attach  to  faith  and  science.  By  doing  this  you  will  understand  my 
meaning,  even  although  you  should  not  agree  either  with  my  definitions  or  with  my 
conclusions. 

In  the  sense  given  to  it  by  S.  Paul,  that  faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  it 
ct)vers  a  very  wide  ground,  and  applies  equally  to  God,  to  the  soul  of  man,  and  to  the 
life  beyond  the  grave,  which  are  articles  of  Christian  faith,  and  to  the  ether  which 
pervades  all  space,  and  b  an  article  of  scientific  faith ;  all  of  these  are  equally 
unseen,  and  belief  in  their  existence  is  founded  on  inference.  We  may,  I  think,  fairly 
define  the  difference  between  faith  and  science  by  saying  that  faith  is  belief  untested, 
and  science  is  belief  tested  by  experiment ;  but  science  almost  invariably  outruns 
experimental  tests,  and  of  this  perhaps  no  better  example  can  be  given  than  the  ether 
which  is  supposed  to  pervade  all  space,  and  whose  movements  are  used  to  explain 
light,  heat,  and  electricity,  although  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  say  that  the  very 
existence  of  ether  has  been  proved.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  explain  the 
difference  between  faith  and  science  by  a  simple  illustration.  You  want  to  go  from 
Birmingham  to  London,  and  you  have  been  told  that  a  train  starts  at  seven  o'clock 
to-night.  You  believe  your  informant,  go  to  the  station,  and  find  that  the  train  starts 
as  you  expected.  On  your  way  to  the  station  you  helievtd^  after  the  train  started  you 
kntw^  that  your  informant  was  right.  You  had  tested  the  belief  and  converted  it  into 
knowledge.  You  have,  perhaps,  to  make  frequent  journeys  to  London,  and  for  the 
first  few  times  yon  make  enquiries  as  to  whether  the  train  starts  at  seven  or  not.  On 
each  occasion  you  are  told  that  it  does ;  on  each  occasion  you  believe  the  statement, 
and  each  time  you  verify  its  correctness.  You  thus  acquire  what  may  be  termed  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  that  particular  train  to  London.  On  this 
basis  of  scientific  fact  you  are  almost  certain  to  build  up  a  farther  belief,  namely,  that 
the  evening  express  not  only  always  does  start,  but  always  will  start  at  seven  o'clock.  You 
assume  that  the  conditions  which  are  present  to-day  always  will  be  present,  and  you 
thus  acquire  a  belief  in  the  continuity  of  action  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  that 
particular  train.  You  know,  too,  that  unimportant  local  trains  are  more  liable  to 
variation  in  their  timet  than  expresses  which  have  long  distances  to  travel  and  pass 
through  many  towns,  so  that  any  alteration  in  tlieir  times  would  cause  wide-spread 
disturbance.  In  the  case  of  a  local  train,  you  would  at  once  accept  any  alteration  of 
23 
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the  time  given  in  a  time-table  without  question,  but  if  you  saw  an  aiteiation  in  the 
time  of  an  express,  you  would  look  again  at  your  time-table,  and  not  only  would  yoo 
examine  carefully  the  figures  given,  to  see  that  you  had  made  no  mistake,  but  yon 
would  turn  to  the  cover  and  examine  the  date  of  your  time-table,  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
there  was  nothing  wrong  there.  Your  belief  in  the  continuity  of  phenomena,  as 
shown  in  the  starting  of  the  express,  would  be  so  great  that  you  would  criticize  with 
great  care  any  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  time  had  been  changed.  You  might 
even  go  farther,  and  believe  that  the  alteration  was  due  to  a  printer's  error. 

Now  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  much  more  continuous,  and  of  inconceivably 
greater  importance,  than  the  starting  of  a  train.  We  all  believe  that  the  sun  will  rise 
to-morrow.  It  is  conceivable  that  it  might  not,  but  it  has  always  done  so  in  the 
experience  of  man,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so.  Whenever  any 
story  is  told  at  variance  with  our  common  experience,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  prefaced 
with  the  words,  "  Long,  long  ago,"  or,  "  Far,  far  away."  We  find  it  very  difficult  to 
fancy  any  variation  in  the  regular  course  of  nature  in  our  own  times  and  at  our  own 
doors. 

Now  the  same  belief  in  continuity  which  we  find  in  regard  to  trains  and  time-tables 
is  what  has,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  exercised  such  a  great  influence  upon  scientific 
thought  and  scientific  views.  The  enormous  geolc^cal  changes  which  have  taken 
place  on  the  earth's  surface,  the  upheaval  of  mountains,  and  the  excavation  of  valleys, 
lakes,  and  river  beds,  which  were  formerly  ascribed  to  cataclysms  such  as  do  not 
occur  in  the  present  day,  are  now  regarded  as  due  to  the  action  of  forces  which  are  to 
be  seen  at  work  everywhere  around  us.  The  same  idea  of  continuity  has  been 
applied  by  Darwin  to  the  development  of  plants,  animals,  and  man.  Instead  of 
believing  that  particles  of  dust  heaped  themselves  together  in  an  instant,  so  as  to  form 
the  cedar  and  the  bramble,  the  lion  and  the  worm,  and  even  man  himself,  full-grown 
and  fully  organized,  and  that  each  species  has  continued  to  propagate  itself  unchanged 
from  the  creation  till  now,  Darwin  showed  that  slow  changes  occurring  under  the 
influence  of  natural  selection,  and  such  as  are  seen  every  day  in  the  breeding  of 
pigeons,  account  more  readily  for  the  existence  of  the  various  forms  of  life  which  we 
find  on  this  earth. 

The  great  objection  to  the  reception  of  this  doctrine  has  been  that  it  was  in  contra- 
diction to  the  account  given  in  the  Bible,  and  many  orthodox  Christians  have  believed, 
and  do  believe,  that  the  acceptance  of  Darwin's  ideas  involve  the  rejection  of  the 
Bible.  Here  it  may  help  us  again  to  return  to  the  illustration  of  the  trains. 
Supposing  you  are  at  a  small  country  place,  with  only  one  train  in  the  afternoon,  yoo 
look  at  your  time-table  and  find,  as  you  think,  that  your  train  leaves  at  8  p.m.  You 
go  to  the  station  and,  to  your  great  disappointment,  find  that  the  train  has  left  several 
hours  before.  Is  your  time-table,  therefore,  untrustworthy,  and  to  be  thrown  aside  as 
worthless,  or  is  the  railway  company  to  be  denounced  as  having  deceived  you? 
You  look  at  your  time-table  again,  and  find  that  what  you  took  to  be  an  eight  was  a 
badly  printed  three.  You  had  not  read  your  time-table  aright  If  you  had  only  taken 
a  little  more  care  you  would  have  found  that  both  the  railway  company  and  the 
time-table  were  right,  and  you  alone  were  wrong.  Two  hundred  years  ago  Galileo 
was  tortured  because  he  said  the  earth  went  round  the  sun.  The  sUtement  was 
looked  upon  as  completely  contradictory  to  the  Mosaic  account,  and  indeed  it  really 
was  in  much  greater  opposition  to  the  Biblical  description  of  the  creation  than  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis  is ;  yet  everyone,  even  the  most  orthodox,  accepts  the  move- 
ments of  the  earth  as  an  established  fact,  and  his  faith  remains  unshaken.  We  now 
know  that  the  Inquisitors  of  two  hundred  years  ago  had  simply  misread  their  Bible, 
and  we  need  not  throw  it  aside  because  we  accept  the  movements  of  the  earth  as  an 
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•established  fact.  Nor  is  it  necessary  in  the  case  of  Darwinism.  The  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation  was  not  written  for  a  few  scientific  people.  It  was  intended  for  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  to  the  great  bulk  of  these  it  still  remains  the  best  and  most 
intelligible  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  world.  It  is  only  as  the  intellect  becomes 
more  developed  that  fine  distinctions  can  be  drawn,  and  for  undvilixed  or  uneducated 
l>eople,  or  for  children,  things  must  be  laid  down  in  broad  outlines  and  statements 
made  in  dogmatic  fashion,  explanations  being  either  not  given  at  all  or  reserved 
vntil  they  can  be  understood.  I  will  now  leave  the  question  of  Darwinism,  as  I  have 
already  discussed  it  very  fully  in  some  published  writings,  and  proceed  from  the 
-question.  Whence  have  I  come  ?  to  the  other,  What  am  I  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  attitude  we  assume  towards  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
<)ualities  must  greatly  influence  our  views  regarding  the  nature  and  responsibility  of 
human  beings,  original  sin  and  regenerative  grace,  freewill  and  predestination.  It  is 
not  only  in  scientific  works  that  heredity  is  beginning  to  be  discussed,  for  one  of  the 
best  expositions  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  novel,  **The  Guardian  Angel,"  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  and  the  most  widely  read  of  French  novelists  has  devoted  twenty 
^volumes  to  illustrating  the  subject.  According  to  Haekel,  the  early  development  from 
a  primeval  cell  to  a  human  being  occurs  before  birth,  and  Holmes  thinks  that  in  the 
•early  years  of  life  the  child  to  some  extent  runs  through  the  evolutionary  process  from 
the  savage  to  the  civilized  being.  The  tendency  to  savage  instincts  which  one  finds 
in  boys  corresponds  with  the  normal  condition  of  prehistoric  man,  and  thus  the  Dar- 
winian hypothesis  confirms  and  explains  the  plaint  of  the  Psalmist — '*  Behold  I  was 
sbapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.'*  The  further  develop- 
ment of  the  child  towards  good  or  evil  in  his  growth  towards  manhood  will  depend 
in  laige  measure  upon  the  influences  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  on  the  example  that 
is  set  before  him,  and  on  the  motives  upon  which  he  is  trained  to  act.  Slowly  but 
surely  his  character  becomes  definitely  moulded,  so  that  in  certain  circumstances  he 
-is  bound  to  do  certain  things,  or,  as  S.  John  expresses  it — "  For  we  cannot  but  speak 
the  things  that  we  have  seen  and  heard  "  (Acts  iv.  20).  So  much  is  this  the  case 
that  men  sometimes  believe  themselves  to  be  freewill  agents,  while  they  are  really  simply 
puppets  dancing  while  somebody  pulls  the  strings.  The  editor  of  a  newspaper  once 
told  me  that  at  some  party  crisis  it  was  very  important  that  two  prominent  men 
-should  act  in  a  certain  way.  One  was  easily  accessible  to  flattery,  the  other  prided 
himself  upon  his  independence.  Shortly  before  the  crisis  an  article  appeared  in  the 
•newspaper  saying  that  Number  One  had  already  rendered  such  important  services  to  his 
jiarty  that  they  rested  their  hopes  upon  him,  and  felt  sure  that  the  enormous  power 
at  his  disposal,  the  eloquence  and  influence  he  possessed,  would  not  fail  them  in 
their  hour  of  need.  Number  One  was  flattered  and  did  precisely  as  he  was  wanted. 
Another  article  appeared  about  Number  Twa  It  said  that  no  doubt  he  was  a  man 
of  great  power  but  he  was  sometimes  liable  to  be  led  astray,  that  in  the  present 
crisis  if  he  was  worth  his  salt  he  would  certainly  do  so  and  so  (the  very  thing  he  was 
not  wished  to  do),  that,  in  fact,  it  would  be  perfectly  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  could 
do  anything  else.  Number  Two's  back  was  at  once  put  up.  He  said,  *'I  am  an 
independent  man  ;  I  have  got  a  mind  of  my  own  ;  I  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  any 
newspaper  ; "  and  straightway,  like  a  pig  pulled  by  the  tail,  he  went  forward  and  did 
precisely  what  he  was  wanted  to  do.  Yet  this  man,  if  he  be  still  alive,  fancies  him- 
self a  freewill  agent 

The  tendency  of  science  is  to  show  more  and  more  that  a  man's  acts 
are  the  result  of  the  qualities  hereditarily  transmitted  to  him  from  his  ancestors, 
of    the    conditions    which    have   surrounded   him  during    his   previous    life   and 
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moulded  his  character,  and  on  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  situated  at  the 
moment.  Is  this  contrary  Kq  Scripture  or  not  ?  No,  it  is  precisely  what  we  find 
stated  by  S.  Paul  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Science  fully 
confirms  S.  Paul's  views  with  regard  to  predestination.  But  if  every  act  of  a  man  is 
predestined,  where  does  responsibility  come  in  ?  Can  he  help^himself  at  all  ?  Now 
there  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  predestination,  the  Turkish  and  the  English.  If  a 
Turk's  house  goes  on  fire  he  sits  down,  folds  his  hands,  says  "  Kismet,  it  is  ordained," 
and  allows  the  house  to  burn.  If  an  Englishman's  house  goes  on  fire  he  sends  for  the 
fire-engine,  tries  to  smother  the  flame  in  blankets  when  it  commences,  or  pours  water 
upon  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  he  puts  it  out  if  it  be  possible.  He  knows  that 
it  is  ordained  that  his  house  will  be  burned  to  the  ground  if  the  flames  are  allowed  to 
rage  unchecked.  He  does  not  know  whether  he  will  be  able  to  check  them  or  not, 
but  he  knows  that  if  he  is  able  to  pour  sufficient  water  upon  them  the  flames  will  go 
out  and  the  house  will  be  saved.  And  thus  it  is  in  every  action  in  life.  Man  does 
not  know  what  he  is  predestined  to  do,  but  he  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  if  he  does 
-wrong  he  will  suffer,  and  that  if  he  does  right  it  will  be  for  his  good.  Again,  if 
everything  be  predestined,  what  is  the  good  of  prayer  ?  Its  use  is  like  thai  of  the 
pitcher  or  wet  blanket  in  the  case  of  fire.  It  is  one  of  the  factors  in  the  chain  of 
.events,  the  sequence  of  v^hich  we  do  not  know,  but  it  may  have  an  influence  in 
determining  their  course.  It  is  evident  that  if  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
it  will  make  us  much  more  charitable  in  judging  others,  and  more  careful  to  find  out  the 
.conditions  which  have  caused,  and  may  be  said  to  excuse,  what  we  might  term  their 
sins.  Thus  I  have  known  a  child  scolded  and  punished  for  crossness  and  tantrums  when 
it  was  really  suffering  from  the  irritability  due  to  unsuspected  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  I  have  heard  of  a  proposal  to  expel  an  old  gentleman  from  a  club  for  petty  thefts 
which  were  in  all  probability  due  to  slight  softening  of  the  brain. 
.  But  his  hereditary  tendencies  and  external  circumstances  are  not  at  all  of  a  man's 
own  choosing,  and  if  theft,  robbery,  irritability,  anger,  violence,  and  even  murder  are 
due  to  them,  if  we  accept  the  doctrine  in  its  entirety,  that  man  »  not  really  responsible 
for  his  actions,  which  are  predetermined,  what  attitude  can  we  adopt  towards 
criminals  ?  Are  they  to  be  punished  or  not  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  view  be 
accepted,  we  must  judge  criminals  not  as  offenders  against  a  moral  law,  but  as  incon- 
veniences to  society.  But  if  criminals,  even  the  vilest,  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
offenders  against  a  moral  law,  what  becomes  of  all  our  idea  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments after  death  ?  Here  we  tread  upon  most  delicate  ground,  and  even  S.  Fan!, 
while  stroz^ly  holding  to  predestination,  did  not  explain  at  all  clearly  its  bearii^  on 
the  subject  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  It  would  be  both  folly  and  pre- 
sumption on  my  part  to  attempt  to  decide  what  he  has  left  uncertain,  and  we  must  be 
content  to  say  in  regard  to  this  matter,  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right  ?  "  But  before  leaving  this  subject  I  wish  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
life  beyond  the  grave  at  all.  We  see  that  the  dust  returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was. 
Shall  it  be  raised  again,  as  S.  Paul  said,  a  new  and  glorious  body,  or  is  the  individual 
for  ever  gone?  Here  science  cannot  help  us.  We  must  be  content  with  fadth,  and 
even  faith  has  a  hard  struggle  to  hold  its  own,  for  all  our  experience  goes  to  show 
that  the  body  once  dead  does  not  rise  again,  and  we  have  only  the  witness  of  others 
to  the  effect  that  it  may  do  so,  and  criticism  of  historical  testimony  shows  that  this  s 
not  always  trustworthy.  But  even  if  historical  criticism  should  tend  to  destroy  our 
faith,  we  may  fall  back  yet  upon  what  lies  beyond  faith — hope,  which  is  the  anchor  of  the 
soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast,  and,  as  my  friend  and  pastor,  the  Rev.  Page  Roberts,  has 
pointed  out  to  me,  * '  Ye  are  saved  by  hope. "  Just  as  in  Pandora's  box,  when  everythxog 
else  had  gone,  hope  remained,  so  when  science  or  even  faith  leave  us,  we  may  yet  be 
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saved  by  hope.  Faith  and  hope  are  the  great  motive  powers  both  of  the  Christian 
and  the  man  of  science,  and  if  they  were  mixed  more  frequently  and  largely  with 
charity,  the  antagonism  which  is  at  present  too  often  supposed  to  exist  between  faith 
and  science  would  tend  in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  to  disappear. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  ARTHUR  Phillimore,  Rector  of  Enville,  Stourbridge. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  Congress  meetings  are  rather  like  the  household  teapot,  which 
comes  up  full  of  delicious  tea,  but  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  hot  water  on  the 
same  tray.  We  have  in  our  appointed  readers  of  papiers  and  speakers  the  real 
delicious  and  invigorating  tea,  and  the  stream  flows  on  until  the  teapot  is  exhausted. 
But  when  you  come  to  the  non-appointed  speakers  you  have  to  nil  up  the  teapot 
with  hot  water,  and  the  quality  is  not  quite  so  good.  But,  jesting  apart,  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  said  certain  words  which  would  justify  me  in  attempting  to 
speak  to  you,  though  I  am  neither  a  theologian  nor  a  scientific  man.  He  said  faith 
was  concerned  with  life,  and  it  is  from  a  "  humanity  "  point  of  view  that  I  desire  to 
address  a  few  remarks  to  you.  Some  years  ago  we  were  more  or  less  conversant  with 
the  strife  between  faith  and  science.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  controversy,  and  it 
was  carried  on  with  a  good  deal  of  the  noise  of  battle,  and  men's  minds  were  very 
perplexed  as  to  what  would  be  the  outcome  of  it  all.  For  m3rself,  I  have  always  felt 
that  if  science  be  "  science  '* — if  it  be  real  knowledge  and  real  truth — it  can  in  no  wav 
be  antagonistic  to  religion,  which  is  "the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,'*  although  there  will 
probably  always  be  seeming  discrepancies  and  difficulties  of  adjustment  through  our 
lack  of  wisdom,  just  as  when  a  child  is  trying  to  put  a  puzzle  together  and  fits  in 
one  or  two  of  the  pieces  topsy  turvy.  The  controversy,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  now 
has  somewhat  changed  its  tactics,  but  we  must  not  suppose  because  there  is  no  longer 
newspaper  correspondence  or  wordy  warfare,  that  ithere  is  no  seeming  antagonism 
between  science  and  faith,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  danger  of  shipwrecked 
faith.  It  has  come  to  my  mind  in  a  practical  way  that  a  great  current  of  thought 
which  is  now  going  on  in  men's  minds  is  connected  in  some  way  with  what  is  called 
"  science."  I  mean  that  amongst  the  educated  classes,  and  especially  amongst  young 
men,  there  is  a  gradual  growth  of  unbelief.  There  is  the  putting  oflf,  perhaps,  shred 
by  shred,  but  still  a  putting  off  of  the  old  ftiith,  and  there  is  the  assuming  in  many 
instances  of  the  miserable  garment  of  Agnosticism.  Perhaps  the  most  terrible  outcome 
of  that  particular  form  of  unbelief  is  that  which  calls  itself  **  Christian  Agnosticism." 
I  think  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  Christian  Agnosticism;  but  yet  at  the  same 
time  we  find  that  young  men  of  our  land  among  our  educated  classes  are  being  led 
away  by  this,  and  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  speak,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  do  so,  to 
help  them.  The  other  day  a  doctor  in  a  town  in  the  Midlands,  not  far  from  here,  put 
in  my  hand  two  books,  and  he  said  to  me,  and  I  thought  the  testimony  from  him  was 
very  remarkable,  **  I  wish  someone  would  answer  these  books  ;  they  are  undermining 
the  faith  of  many  young  men  who  come  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  practice  and  tell  me 
that  they  have  read  such  books  and  they  can  no  longer  consistently  call  themselves 
Christians.  They  can  no  longer  accept  the  faith  which  the  Church  teaches  as 
revelation."  The  books  were  those  known  to  many  of  you,  written  by  Mr.  S.  Laiog ; 
and  it  struck  me  it  was  a  witness  to  the  undercurrent  of  thought,  coming  to  me  as  it 
did,  not  through  a  clergyman,  but  through  a  layman.  The  books  appear  to  be 
commanding  attention,  for  they  are  sold  at  so  low  a  price,  considering  their  general 
appearance,  that  the  inference  is,  either  that  a  great  number  are  being  sold  or  else  that 
they  are  printed  and  sold  at  a  loss  in  order  to  gain  publicity.  Now,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  if  this  quiet  growth  of  unbelief  be  going  on,  there  must  be  some  attempt  made  to 
check  it.  We  can  already  see  some  results  of  it.  We  were  talking  at  another 
meeting  about  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  I  ventured  to  say  then  the 
non-observance  of  the  Lord's  day  does  not  result  wholly  from  principle,  that  is,  from 
a  rejection  of  the  preconceived  notions  of  the  Sunday,  but  simply  from  this  practical 
anMief.  The  otner  day  a  man  said  to  me,  "  Do  you  know  any  young  man  of  your 
own  rank  of  life  who  goes  to  evening  church?"  Well,  it  was  rather  a  startling 
Question,  but  at  any  rate  it  betrayed  the  practice  of  the  day.  We  are  told  also  that 
the  young  man  in  the  drawing-room  is  not  what  he  is  in  his  own  private  life,  and  we 
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are  bound  to  see  that  this  is  the  result  of  a  loss  of  personal  conviction  and  of  persoul 
faith.  It  is  the  loss  of  the  realization  of  the  Divine  Being  and  the  presence  of  God, 
and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  there  must  be  some  cause  for  this.  Many  of  them  will 
tell  you  that  '*  science  has  brought  this  about ;  but  I  must  say  that  these  books  which 
I  have  referred  to  cannot  properly  be  called  scientific  books.  Science  ought  to  be 
"the  critical  friend  of  faith,  and  these  books  cannot-  answer  to  that  definition. 
Still,  if  they  are  doing  this  harm  we  ought  to  see  what  we  can  do  by  way  of  prevention. 
May  I  make  one  or  two  practical  suggestions  to  meet  this  dimculty  ?  One  is  that 
science  should  be  a  matter  of  obligation  as  a  course  of  instruction  in  our  schools, 
much  more  than  it  is.  It  has  been  said  that  you  cannot  get  children  to  understaod 
evolution.  That  may  be  so,  but  evolution  involves  principles  which  may,  at  any  rate, 
be  taught  in  schools.  Why  should  a  boy  be  taught  geography,  and  not  understand 
the  story  of  the  rocks  and  stones  ?  Why  should  he  be  taught  the  history  of  the  earth's 
inhabitants,  and  yet  not  know  the  history  of  the  world  as  revealed  by  science  and 
faith  combined?  And  so  one  might  go  on.  But,  again,  when  he  grows  up, and 
is  capable  of  reading  and  thinking  for  himself,  he  wants  books  ready  to  his  hand^ 
which  he  will  be  tempted  to  read,  and  which  will,  in  the  name  of  religion,  erapple  with 
these  scientific  objections.  Therefore,  I  appeal  to  those  who  are  men  of  science  and 
theologians  to  give  their  minds  to  supplying  this  want.  We  want  fresh  text  books 
and  fresh  lectures  which  will  prove  attractive  and  interesting,  and  will  answer  the 
supposed  difficulties,  irreconcilable  as  they  say  they  are  said  to  be,  between  science  and 
revelation.  And  lastly,  I  believe  we  may  put  our  finger  on  the  root  of  the  matter 
when  we  say  it  is  in  the  very  early  years  of  a  boy's  lifetime — the  beginning  of  his 
youth — when  the  ground  must  be  prepared.  I  believe  the  formation  of  character  is 
chiefly  done  in  the  home  and  by  the  mother — it  is  a  mother's  work.  But  if  the 
character  be  so  formed  that  it  will  assimilate  truth  when  presented  to  it,  then  I  think 
that  in  riper  years  this  "  free-thinking,"  and  the  "  free-living "  which  follows  from 
free-thinking,  would  not  be  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  so  many  of  our  young  men  of 
culture  and  position  as  they  seem  to  be  in  the  present  day. 


Rev.    C.  Lloyd  Engstrom,  Secretary  of  the  Christian 

Evidence  Society. 

The  facts  just  named  by  Mr.  Phillimore,  which  are,  doubtless,  only  instances  of  a 
very  much  larger  number  of  the  same  kind,  show  that  it  is  still  necessary  to  consider 
the  relations  which  exist  between  science  and  faith.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  to 
me  that,  after  the  discussions  which  have  for  many  years  taken  place  on  these  rela- 
tions, we  have  reached  a  standpoint  at  which  almost  any  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced 
person  may  see  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  science  and  faith,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  evident  harmony.  The  existence  of  this  harmony  has  been  powerfully  set 
forth  this  morning  by  the  appointed  readers  and  speakers.  May  I  observe,  in 
reference  to  this,  that — to  name  two  only — Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  and  Canon  Bonney  are 
only  samples — albeit,  it  must  be  allowed,  very  first-class  samples — of  the  very  large 
number  of  scientific  men  who  are  sincere  holders  of  the  Christian  faith  ?  And  may  I 
also  point  out  that  this  year,  as  on  so  many  previous  occasions,  the  President  of  the 
Britisn  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  a 
biologist  of  the  very  highest  rank,  is  an  avowed  believer  ?  What  is  science  ?  It  is  the 
attempt  to  unify  facts  by  grouping  them  under  general  characters  (laws  of  nature),  or 
by  causal  explanations  (scientific  hypotheses  or  theories) — the  main  point  to  be 
observed  being  the  dominance  assigned  by  modem  science  to  the  facts  themselves 
rather  than  to  the  opinions  of  their  observers.  I  would  lay  particular  stress  upon  the 
last  clause,  because  it  sets  forth  the  root  principle  of  science ;  and  as  regards  the 
relations  between  science  and  faith  almost  everything  depends  on  the  principle  which 
animates  each.  Now,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  much  which  nowadays  passes  for 
science  violates  that  which  I  have  ventured  to  call  its  root  principle.  And  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  why  a  tendency  to  this  should  increase  under  somewhat  changed  condi- 
tions of  investigation.  For  it  will  be  observed,  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  satis- 
factory characteristics  of  science  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  it 
draws  more  and  more  away  from  all  that  savours  of  materialism.  As  was  most  ably 
pointed  out  in  a  review  in  7^  Guardian  a  few  years  since,  science  is  developed  in  the 
region  of  intellectual  inference.  The  hidden  springs  which  issue  in  material  facts  are 
the  main  objects  of  discussion.     But,  this  being  so,  is  there  not  great  danger  lest 
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hypotheses  which  cannot  possibly  be  verified  become  more  and  more  regarded  as 
accepted  theories  ?  That  which  is  stated  in  the  sacred  name  of  science  is  liable  to  be 
received  without  demur,  the  world  in  general  not  having  yet  perceived  the  absence  of 
those  tests,  which  were  not  so  very  long  ago  specially  vaunted  by  many  scientific  men 
as  the  essential  glory  of  science.  The  relations  between  material  changes  in  the 
brain  and  our  mental  consciousness  may  be  mentioned  as  one  instance  of  very  unwar- 
ranted dogmatizing.  And  when  one  considers  the  very  pretty  quarrel  (now  in  an 
acute  stage)  between  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Professor  Weismann  as  to  the  causes 
of  biological  evolution,  one  can  appreciate  the  increasing  caution  with  which  many, 
who  are  tnu  men  of  science,  express  their  views  on  these  most  perplexing  and  difficult 
subjects.  For  what,  after  all,  is  the  spirit  of  science  ?  In  entire  accordance  with  what 
has  already  been  stated,  its  spirit  is  that  which  is  in  its  essence  Christian.  Humility, 
self-forgetfulness,  faith,  enthusiasm,  and  a  burning  love  of  truth — these  are  its  main 
characteristics.  Humility  ;  for  did  not  Francis  Bacon  sa)r  that  the  only  entrance  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  sciences  is  that  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven — the  spirit  of  a  little 
child  ?  Self-forgetfulness  ;  so  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  illustrious  Darwin,  as  by 
Newton  of  old.  Faith  ;  for,  first,  the  man  of  science  consciously  or  unconsciously 
ever  investigates  on  the  assumption  of  the  unity  of  nature,  of  the  reasonableness  of 
natural  processes,  and  the  like,  all,  of  course,  nnverifiable  ;  and,  secondly,  he  would 
stop  working  if  he  did  not  ever  try  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  known  by  going 
forth  in  faith  to  search  in  the  regions  of  the  yet  unknown.  Most  truly  did  Tyndall 
call  Darwin  the  Abraham  of  science,  and  thus  by  a  most  fruitful  comparison  indicate 
the  essential  unity  of  science  and  faith.  Enthusiasm  ;  based  on  a  conviction  that 
nature  is  worthy  of  investigation,  and  that  good,  not  evil,  b,  to  say  the  least,  its  pre- 
dominating character.  A  burning  love  of  truth  ;  which  one  might  almost  venture  to 
call  the  special  characteristic  of  Christ's  own  teaching,  as  insincerity  certainly  aroused 
His  most  terrible  denunciations.  Closely  connected  with  this  last  thought  are  those 
suggested  by  His  name,  the  Logos,  From  it  we  must  infer  that  if  nature  in  its  widest 
meaning  be  God's  work,  the  laws  of  nature — f.«.,  the  manifestations  of  its  working, 
the  formulated  classification  of  its  movements — are  peculiarlv  the  laws  of  Him  Who, 
as  the  Second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  the  manifestation  of  God,  as  the  First 
Person  is  the  source,  and  the  Third  Person  the  living  power.  And  from  it  we  must 
also  infer  that  the  exercise  of  human  reason,'uttered  in  human  speech,  is  man's  tribute 
of  praise  to  Him  Who  in  the  Godhead  is  the  self  •reflective  Divine  consciousness 

(irpoc  Tov  Btov),  Who,  sent  by  eternal  Love,  is  His  revealing  Word  to  man. 
How  can  the  fullest  and  frankest  use  of  the  intellect  be  unhonoured  by  the  Divine 
Logos  f  Let  me  end  with  a  few  words  of  intensely  practical  exhortation.  If  science 
be  a  perception,  and  statement,  and  use  of  "ordered  facts"  (a  phrase  I  borrow 
from  the  masterly  argument  of  the  third  speaker),  then,  if  Christian  faith  be  based 
on  eternal  facts  (such  as  the  Holy  Trinity  in  unity),  and  on  facts  in  time  (such 
as  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement),  let  us  seek  to  come  into  closer  touch,  into 
vital  onion  with  those  facts,  set  forth  in  the  Creed,  but  made  our  own  in  our  life. 
Let  us  so  acquaint  ourselves  with  God,  let  us  so  stand  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ, 
let  us  so  yield  ourselves  to  the  transforming  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  most 
certain  facts  of  our  consciousness  may  be  the  facts  of  Christian  experience.  These, 
because  they  are  facts,  cannot  clash  with  any  other  facts.  This  science  cannot  but 
harmonise  with  all  other  sciences.  Therefore  Christian  faith,  manifested  in  a  living 
theology,  is  the  mother,  the  queen,  the  culmination  of  all  natural  sciBNCB. 


The  Rev.  Henry  Leach,  Rector  of  Ashchurch,  Tewkesbury. 

I  HAVB  risen  because  I  want  to  put  before  those  who  are  gathered  here  one  single 
question,  to  which  I  propose,  after  a  good  deal  of  thought,  to  give  the  answer.  I 
believe  that  there  exists  much  practical,  if  not  avowed.  Agnosticism,  which  underlies 
roost  of  the  evils  which  we  have  on  this  and  other  occasions  so  largely  discussed.  And, 
therefore,  the  one  point  to  which  I  propose  to  address  myself  this  morning  is  this :  to 
ask  the  question,  "  Why  am  I  not  an  Agnostic  ?  "  The.answer  which  I  give  to  that  ques- 
tion is — because,  in  the  teaching  of  science,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  understand  it,  as 
well  as  throuf^h  the  influence  of  other  branches  of  knowledge,  which  are  advancing  in 
our  owntime-s  God  is  revealing  Himself  to  man  throughout  theages  with  ever-increasing 
clearness.  That  is  my  reply  to  the  question.  Now,  without  going  into  any  scientific 
details,  I  am  content  to  turn  to  the  great  philosopher  of  evolution,  and  I  find  him 
using  thb  expression  :  *'  In  the  present  order  of  things  he  recognizes  manifestations 
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of  the  eternal  reality.**  Now,  a  manifestation,  so  far  as  it  is  a  maiufestation,  musi 
reveal  something.  That  is  simply  a  truism,  and  when  we  come  to  inquire  what  evc^tk» 
does  manifest  to  us,  we  find  that  it  flashes  out  intelligence  ;  that  it  flashes  oat  a  purpose 
running  through  all  the  present  order,  and  that  so  nur  it  reveals  to  us  qualities  which 
we  identify  with  God.  I  am  not  frightened  because  Mr.  Spencer  gives  as  a  long 
chapter  full  of  sesqtdpedalia  verba  about  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous,  since  1 
suppose  it  is  a  simple  fact,  plain  to  any  one  who  knows  the  elements  of  science,  that 
however  unstable  the  elementary  bodies  may  be,  until  some  additional  force  is  brooght 
to  bear  upon  them  they  will  retain  their  stability.  Even  that  most  unstable  of  thii^ 
a  tight  rope  dancer,  when  once  he  has  gained  his  equilibrium  will  necessarily  sostain 
it  until  he  is  disturbed  by  the  expansion  or  contraction  from  within  of  his  mnsdes, 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  or  by  some  external  force.  Again,  I  am  not  distarbed  if  I 
am  told  that  I  ought  to  use  some  higher  term  than  force,  or  intelligence,  or  personality, 
with  which  to  describe  the  Creator.  I  say  give  me  words  wherewith  to  describe  that 
which  is  higher  than  intelligence,  or  higher  than  personality,  and  I  will  apply  them  to 
the  God  who  made  the  world.  Nor  am  I  frightened  when  Mr.  Spencer  says  that  the 
creation  of  the  world  is  inconceivable,  because  he  has  taught  in  other  parts  of  hb 
*'  First  Principles  "  that  certain  things  may  be  at  once  inconceivable  and  unthinkable, 
and  yet  that  we  are  bound  to  use  them,  and  regard  them  as  realities,  by  the  necessary 
constitution  of  the  human  mind.  Therefore,  I  say,  that  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  and 
have  been  enabled,  as  an  outsider,  to  study  this  question  at  all,  I  am  strengthened  in 
my  belief  in  God  by  the  manifestations  in  science  of  an  Eternal  Reality  which  evolotioD 
recognizes.  Then  I  venture  to  |;o  a  step  further.  Man  is  not  all  physical  nature ; 
man  has  other  inner  Qualities  which  cause  him  to  put  questions  to  himself,  and  I  pass 
from  the  domain  of  pnysics  to  the  domain  of  consciousness,  and  I  say  that  here  again 
I  have  wonderful  manifestations  granted  to  me  of  the  Eternal  Reality.  For  example, 
take  such  a  catalogue  as  that  given  us  by  that  great  Birmingham  scholar.  Bishop 
Lightfoot,  in  his  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  " — I  mean  the  parallel 
passages  given  from  Seneca  and  S.  Paul.  As  I  read  these  placed  side  by  side,  I 
rejoice  because  I  see  in  those  an  insight  into  the  Eternal  Reality  which  has  been 

f  ranted  to  men  who  were  not  enlightened  by  what  we  tedinically  call  revelation,  and 
have  in  them  a  second  series  of  manifestations  of  flashings  out  of  the  Eternal  Reality. 
Or,  if  I  turn  to  Bishop  Westcott*s  «  Rel%ious  Thoughts  m  the  West,"  and  take  what 
he  tells  us  there  of  the  religious  teaching  of  Euripides  and  ^Eschylus,  what  again  are 
these  ?  Are  they  not  manifestations  of  the  Eternal  Reality  ?  Or  when  I  come  farther 
to  take  such  a  passage  as  that  which  flashed  out  as  we  listened  to  that  grand  sermon 
upon  the  duties  of  citizenship — I  mean,  of  course,  that  striking  quotation  out  of 
Plato's  '<  Republic"  What  was  this,  again,  but  a  manifestation  of  the  Eternal  Reality? 
And  so  I  find  myself  strengthened  again  by  modern  investigations  in  the  field  of  ethics 
in  my  belief  in  an  Eternal  God.  Then,  I  go  on  once  more  to  the  Divine  revelation 
of  the  Lord  Himself,  whose  life  and  teaching  answers  to  all  that  is  highest  and  noblest 
in  the  aspirations  of  man,  and  I  learn  from  Him  that  the  true  secret  of  man's  exist- 
ence and  his  purpose  in  life  is  that  he  may  attain  the  highest  condition  through 
following  our  blessed  Lord's  example  in  the  sacrifice  of  self.  And  I  say  that  as  I 
take  these  three  lines  of  thought — in  combination — the  revelation  of  God  through 
design  in  nature,  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  ethical  consciousness  of  man,  the 
revelation  of  God  in  its  highest  degree  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they 
unite  what  may  have  seemed  before  loose  and  separate  into  one  grand  and  oiderecl 
whole,  and  they  make  it  easier  for  me  than  it  could  be  for  those  who  had  no  advantage 
of  modem  scientific  and  historical  enquiry,  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  Divine 
nature,  and  in  the  sonship  of  baptized  and  Christianized  man. 


The  Rev.  C.  T.  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Vicar  of 

All  Saints*,  Southport. 

We  have  heard  science  and  faith  discussed  this  morning  principally  in  regard  to  the 
outer  material  phenomena,  but  I  shall  venture  to  ask  your  kind  attention  to  one 
phase  of  the  subject  that  has  not  already  been  discussed,  and  that  is  the  appHcatioD 
of  what  are  called  '*  scientific  methods,"  not  merely  to  the  outer  world  itself,  but  to 
that  revelation  which  is  given  us,  and  which  the  Church  of  England  calls  *'  God's 
Word  written."  I  do  not  wish  to  pose  before  you  as  a  "  master  of  science,"  or  as  one 
knowing  anything  special  about  mathematics  or  philosophy,  I  prefer  to  represent  one 
of  the  uneducated  masses  who  are  listening  to  **the  masters  of  science,"  and  who 
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hope  that  they  will  help  us  in  our  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  scientific  study  of  the 
inspired  Word  of  God.     It  is  plain  now  that  just  as  natural  phenomena,  as  they  are 
called,  have  been  put  into  the  crucible  of  scientists,  so  God's  Own  Word  is  going  to  be 
put  into  it.     We  are  to  study  how  the  Book  was  written  ;  who  are  its  authors,  as  if 
these  were  wholly  unknown  questions,  and  in  this  way  we  have  got  what  we  term  in 
the  present  day  the  "  light  and  leading"  of  the  ''  higher  criticism."    With  regard  to 
that  ''higher  criticism,"  it  seems  that  ''science"  has  escaladed  the  citadel  of  revela- 
tion, and,  I  believe,  if  we  are  to  accept  some  of  its  results,  we  shall  have  very  little 
faith  in  revelation  left.     I  had  in  my  hand  some  time  ago  a  little  book  that  b 
published  at  Cambridge,  and  which  is  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  children 
in  our  great  schools ;  and  the  writer,  referring  to  the  *'  sun  and  moon  "  miracle  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  said  that,  "  of  course,'*  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  or  the  miracle,  if  it  be 
a  miracle,  as  stated  in  that  Book,  "  never  took  place,"  and  the  writer  proceeds  to 
invent  a  fact  for  himself.     He  suggests  that  the  sun  and  moon  did  not  stand  still, 
though  the  Bible  seems  to  say  they  did,  but  that  the  muscles  of  the  Israelites  were 
supernaturally  or  naturally  strengthened,  and  this  was  equivalent  to  the  prolongation 
of  daylight.     I  ask  what  can  be  the  effect  on  an  intelligent  child  of  seeing  a  miracle 
wiped  out  in  this  fashion,  and  some  other  miracle,  or  '*  explanation,"  stuck  in  ?    If 
yon  take  up  popular  magazines  you  will  find  writers  asking  the  question,  "  Samson, 
was  he  a  man  or  a  myth  ?  "  and  some  writers  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  Abraham  himself 
was  probably  a  mythical  person.     And  they  take  up  the  earlier  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament  and,  just  as  some  of  our  historical  critics  would  annihilate  entities  which 
are  supposed  to  be  realities,  so  they  take  up  the  characters  of  Biblical  history  and 
resolve  them,  or  dissolve  them,  into  myths.     Now,  if  Abraham,  the  "  Father  of  the 
faithful,"  be  a  "myth,"  are  his  children  equally  mythical?     One  of  the  Gospels 
traces  up  our  Lord's  ancestnr  to  Abraham.    Is  this  also  "  mythical  ? "    If  we  treat 
the  Old  Testament  in  this  fashion  is  there  any  revelation  at  all  ?    I  think  we  have 
got  over  the  first  shock  of  the  supposed  opposition  between  religion  and  "  science," 
that   is,  so  far  as  external  nature  is  concerned.     Now,   "science"  lays  hold  of 
revelation  itself,  and  asks  us  all  these  questions  under  the  guidance  of  the  higher 
criticism.    And  I  venture  to  think  that  if  the  statement  of  the  higher  criticism  be 
true,  very  little  faith  of  any  kind  will  be  left  at  all.     If  you  turn  Samson  into  a  sort 
of  Biblical  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and  Abraham  into  an  unhistorical  sort  of  Biblical 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  Book  of  Genesis  into  myths  and  nursery  fables,  what  is 
really  left  to  us  that  can  be  called  "  revelation  ?  "    Canon  Cheyne,  indeed,  offers  the 
empty  consolation  of  a  charming  distinction  between  intellectual  and  spiritual  faith. 
But  Canon  Cheyne's  theories  seem  to  render  any  kind  of  faiih  impossible.     I  venture, 
therefore,  in  the  most  humble  way,  to  ask  some  of  those  who  are  learned,  and  such 
as  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  who  is  recognized  as  a  great  historical  authority  in  the 
present  day,  to  e;ive  us  true  views  of  these  things.     We  want  to  know  something 
ftbout  "  science  "  in  relation  to  revelation,  and  we  should  like  some  light  and  leading 
on  this  particular  point,  because  we  are  human  beings,  and  we  have  to  live  and  to 
die,  and  we  want  something  solid  to  hold  on  steadily  by  in  life  and  in  death,  and  if 
critics  take  from  us  all  faith  in  the  revelation  in  God's  Word,  there  is  nothing  to 
which  we  can  cling  in  our  soul  struggles.    I  must  apologize  for  trespassing  on  the 
Congress,  but  I  hope  that  this  subject  will  not  be  ignored,  but  that  it  will  be  shown 
and  proved  that  if  science  is  properly  understood,  that  God's  revelation  holds  good, 
that  the  Rock  of  Scripture  is  impregnable. 


The   Rev.  J.   MoDEN,  Vicar  of  Well. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  forward  any  new  arguments  on  the  subject  after  the 
able  papers  and  speeches  to  which  we  have  listened.  There  are,  however,  certain 
points  which  I  wish  to  expand  or  emphasize.  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  for  instance. 
Das  spoken  of  science  as  the  "  critical  friend  of  faith."  Now,  it  is  precisely  this  idea 
that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  insists  upon  in  several  chapters  of  his  "  First  Principles  " — 
that  great  book  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  his  whole  .system  of  philosophy.  It  is 
shown  there  that  science  and  faith  deal  with  the  two  opposite  sides  of  human  existence, 
and  that  the  progress  of  the  former  leads  to  the  purification  of  the  latter,  and  not  by 
any  means  to  its  destruction.  Science  and  faith,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  rest  alike 
apon  a  metaphysical  basis,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  each  in  its  ultimate  conceptions 
transcends  reason  as  well  as  experience.     And,  further,  there  is  an  analogy  between 
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the  origin  and  growth  of  scientific  and  religious  ideas.     All  knowledge  of  the  outer 
world,  for  instance,  is  derived  from  our  direct  perceptions  which  the  activities  of 
nature  produce  in  consciousness.     These  the  mind  sifts,  orders,  and  correlates  into 
that  intellectual  network  of  facts  called  science,  which  has  no  place  of  existence  except 
the  knowing  spirit,  where  faith  must  also  dwell.     And  in  a  similar  manner  religious 
ideas  are  traceable  back  to  the  action  of  what  Professor  Max  Miiller  has  called  the 
*' faith-faculty,"  and  what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  terms  ''emotional  consciousness," 
through  which  we  obtain  a  sense  of  the  Divine  behind  the  phenomenal  world.      To 
this  vague  perception  of  the  Power  within  and  behind  visible  nature  the  mind  gives 
innumerable  forms,  the  intellect  and  the  heart  acting  and  re-acting  upon  each  other  in 
the  growth  of  superstition  and  the  creations  of  religion.     It  is  true  our  moral  faculties 
reveal  that  world  of  worth  known  as  ethical,  but  the  fact  remains  that  just  as  sensation 
is  at  the  root  of  science,  so  a  formless  intuition  constitutes  the  substratum  of  faith.      As 
to  revelation,  which  has  been  spoken  of,  its  richest  manifestation  must  always  be  in  the 
highest  and  purest  souls,  and  hence  the  transcendent  importance  of  the  revelation  in  the 
divine  soul  of  Christ.  With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  Lotze  has  shown  in  his 
"  Mikrokosmos  " — a  work  of  immense  power  too  little  known  to  English  readers — that 
when  we  discard  the  anthropomorphic  ideas  of  creation  due  to  the  world's  childhcKKl 
of  thought,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  process  of  evolution  is  precisely  the 
form  in  which  reason  would  lead  us  to  look  for  the  manifestation  of  God*s  creative 
activity.     The  same  great  writer  has  also  put  the  possibility  of  miracle  on  a  scientific 
basis  by  explaining  that  those  energies  of  nature  whose  ordered  manifestations  we 
speak  of  as  "  laws,"  cannot  be  regarded  as  exhausting  themselves  in  such  sensible  mani- 
festations, and  that  through  these  unexhausted  potentialities  God  may  have  at  times 
come  specially  near  to  the  world,  revealing  Himself  in  what  we  call  miracle,  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  benefit  of  His  creature  man.      It  has  been  rightly  stated  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  that  there  can  be  no  real  antagonism  between  science  and 
faith,  but  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  this  the  man  of  science  must  reverently  admit  the 
limitations  of  his  sphere  of  activity,  while  the  theolog;ian  on  the  other  band  ^rould 
have  to  draw  a  line  between  the  accidental  forms  of  faith  and  its  indestructible  spiritual 
principles  whhich  wholly  transcend  the  domain  of  reason.     Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  has 
remarked  that  the  question  "What  am  I?"  depended  largely  upon  the  further  ques- 
tion, "  Whence  came  I  ?  "    This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  I  think  the  statement  might  be 
fittingly  reversed.     For  man,  with  his  glorious  faculties,  his  wonderful  aspirations,  and 
his  ever-expanding  ideals,  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  must  have  had  a  Divine  origin, 
and  as  an  immortal  spark  from  the  eternal  source  of  existence,  must  surely  be  possessed 
of  a  Divine  destinv. 


The  Rev.  M.  R.  Neligan,  Christ  Church,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 

I  ONLY  want  to  interpose  a  very  few  remarks  in  this  discussion,  and  they  shall  be 
mainly  on  behalf  of  young  men.  Allusion  has  been  made  to-day  to  young  men, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  the  fashion  amongst  young  men  to  disbelieve.  I 
cannot  say  much  about  provincial  towns,  for  I  have  now  little  to  do  with  them  ;  bat 
I  can  speak  about  a  London  West  End  parish,  and  about  some  of  the  best  samples  of 
young  men  that  come  from  the  principal  public  schools  and  from  the  universities : 
and  of  such  men  I  see  a  good  deal.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  where  a  parson  meets  a 
man  as  a  man,  he  will  find  that  he  has  some  tangible  belief.  And  I  am  bound  10 
confess  that,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  where  there  is  unbelief  amongst  yoni^ 
educated  men,  it  is  an  unbelief  of  a  most  unwilling  sort.  Young  men  are  only  too 
glad  if  the  clergyman  will  show  them  how  to  believe.  I  cannot  help  putting  in  tins 
protest  on  behalf  of  young  men  ;  for  I  am  conscious  that  young  men  are  largely  oat  of 
touch  with  the  junior  clergy.  The  reason  why  young  men  do  not  more  widely  believe 
in  that  healthy  way  in  which  they  ought,  is  because  the  junior  clergy  only  meet  them 
as  parsons.  Meet  them  and  help  them  as  men  first  and  then  as  parsons,  and  yon  will 
be  of  real  use  to  them,  and  you  will  find  that,  though  their  religion  may  not  be  on  all 
fours  the  same  as  yours,  yet  it  is  a  good  form  of  a  religious,  manly  life.  There  is  one 
other  matter  I  wish  to  refer  to,  also  by  way  of  protest.  We  have  had  to-day  at  this 
meeting,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  speakers,  what  as  a  clergyman,  I  wish  most 
strongly  to  protest  against.  I  allude  to  the  gratuitous  advertisement  of  Agnostic 
literature.  We  cannot  but  feel  conscious  that  a  large  income  has  been  made  out  of 
the  so-called  "religious"  novel  by  this  form  of  gratuitous  advertisement  in  the  pulpits 
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of  the  Church  of  England.  The  pulpits  of  the  Church  have  been  turned  into  adver- 
tising hoardings  by  the  clergy.  Wno  made  the  so-called  ** religious"  novel  the 
financial  success  it  has  been  ?  The  clergy  alone,  by  their  poor,  lamentable  moanings 
over  the  publication  of  such  books.  They,  and  they  alone,  are  responsible  for  the 
commeraal  success  of  the  so-called  **  religious ''  novel.  We  have  had  the  same  thing 
to-day.  Most  educated  people  know  about  Mr.  Laing*s  books.  They  are  entertaining 
and  scholarly.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  why  these  Anti-Christian  books  should 
be  gratuitously  advertised  by  the  clergy,  and  why  we  do  not  hear  the  clergy  equally 
gratuitously  advertising  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilley's  **  Great  Enigma  ** — a  book  written  equally 
well  and  by  a  scholar  equal  to  Mr.  Laing,  and  with  a  Christian  conclusion  instead  of 
an  Anti-Christian  one  ?  Why  do  we  not  hear  of  Professor  Bonney's  books,  and,  that 
if  a  man  wants  to  reconcile  science  and  faith,  here  he  has  books  by  a  leading 
scientific  man  which  will  help  him  in  a  most  readable  and  entertaining  form  ?  Why 
do  we  not  hear  of  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes'  Lectures :  of  his  lecture,  for  instance,  on  *'  Identity," 
which  he  delivered  a  few  years  ago  at  the  London  Polytechnic  ?  Why  do  we  not 
hear  of  the  late  Archbishop  Magee's  '*  Lectures  on  Freethought,"  and  so  forth,  published 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge?  Were  such  books  more  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  our  pulpits,  we  should  hear  less  twaddle,  and  we  should  not  show 
such  ignorance  as  fancying  that  because  young  men  use  the  brains  that  God  has  given 
them,  that  they  are  therefore  atheists  and  unbelievers.    They  are  not. 


The  Rev.  Alfred  Swainson,  Vicar  of  Priors 

Hardwick,  Rugby. 

I  SHOULD  not  have  delayed  you  a  moment  if  it  was  not  to  express  what  I  do  not 
think  has  been  expressed,  namely,  the  deep  gratitude  we  owe  to  science.  A  very 
striking  thing  came  before  me  the  other  day.  A  great  friend  of  my  own  was 
challenging  the  question  of  the  omnipotency  of  God,  whilst  admitting  His  existence. 
It  is  a  fact,  declared  by  revelation,  but  I  felt  that  that  was  no  answer  at  all,  and  I 
wanted  to  get  some  other  help.  I  turned  over  and  over  in  my  mind  where  I  could 
get  such  help,  and  remembered  our  Cambridge  scientific  training,  and  how  we 
were  taught  that  there  has  been  established  a  unity  of  law  in  nature  which  is  every- 
where omnipotent ;  the  same  laws  pervading  the  whole  universe  alike,  ruling  in 
astronomy  and  the  commonest  actions  of  life.  If  there  is  a  God,  then  He  must  be 
One  and  omnipotent,  or  law  is  greater  than  God.  I  turn  to  another  subject  that  has 
been  referred  to  to-day.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  when  one  studies  life  in  its  lowest 
forms,  that  it  does  not  arise  sometimes  spontaneously  from  lifeless  matter,  but  science 
tells  us  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  life  arising  save  from  life,  and  surely  this  helps  to 
establish  the  truth  religion  proclaims,  that  all  life  is  from  a  Being  Who  has  life  in 
Himself.  Thus  science  has  done  the  greatest  possible  service  to  religion  we  could 
receive  from  any  ally.  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  meeting  one  single  moment  more, 
but  I  do  think  that  if  we  were  a  little  more  courageous  in  falling  back  on  some  of 
these  grand  helps  that  we  have  got  from^ence,  we  should  be  much  more  effectual  in 
our  teaching,  apd  we  should  find  that,  instead  of  there  being  any  conflict  between 
science  and  religion,  that  the  higher  science  is  the  greatest  possible  ally  of  religion. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Chairman. 

I  THINK  we  shall  all  allow  that  we  have  had  a  most  admirable  and  exhaustive  debate 
from  most  eminent  men  on  this  important  subject.  I  confess  that  I  should  like  to 
have  taken  a  little  part  in  this  interesting  debate  if  time  permitted.  I  will  just  con- 
clude with  one  single  Parliamentary  anecdote.  It  refers  not  to  that  legitimate 
advance  of  science  by  which  the  probatipnary  exercise  of  human  faculties  from  time 
to  time  makes  discovery  onwards  on  the  great  expanse  of  mystery  which  lies  so  far 
beyond  for  the  exercise  of  faith,  but  to  that  reckless  theorizing  merely  from 
repugnance  to  recognize  the  reasonable  claims  of  faith,  which  must  always  be,  in 
Pascal's  words,  the  highest  sense  of  science,  as  long  as  we  live  in  this  world.  It  was 
of  this.  I  recollect  Lord  Beaconsfield  one  day  in  Parliament  being  twitted  for  not 
having  studied  sufficiently  these  various  theories,  particularly  the  German,  answering, 
'*  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  these  theories,  coming  on  so  constantly  one  after  another, 
superseding  each  other   as   wave  after    wave  on    the  shore,   each  overwhelms  its 
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precursor  with  such  expressions  of  ridicule  and  contempt  as  to  have  saved  me  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  trouble  in  studying  them."  In  fact^  the  relations  of  science  and  Cuth 
are  not  antagonistic,  they  are  in  3ie  relation  of  the  dawn  to  the  darkly  coming  day, 
when  we  shall  know  as  we  are  known. 
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House  of  the  Convocation  of  York  ;  Rector  of  Wolsingham. 

It  is  needless  to  spend  words  in  proving  that  the  clergy,  more  par- 
ticularly the  country  clergy,  have  within  the  last  ten  years  or  so  suffered 
a  very  serious  loss  of  income.  That  loss  has,  however,  been  so  bravdy* 
so  uncomplainingly,  endured,  that  its  extent  and  its  results  are  but 
imperfectly  understood  as  yet  by  the  Church  generally.  The  agricul- 
tural depression  has  hit  the  rural  clergy  in  two  ways.  The  rent-chaige 
paid  in  lieu  of  tithes  depends  on  the  price  of  corn,  and  this  has  so  gone 
down  that  at  present  every  ;^ioo  of  tithe  rent-charge  is  worth  only 
;^74  15s.  2d.  Again,  very  many  livings  are  partly  endowed  with 
land;  in  some  districts  the  endowment  consists  of  land  only,  the 
annual  payment  of  tithe  having  been  got  rid  of  by  the  allotment  of 
land  in  lieu  of  tithe  to  the  tithe  owner.*  Rents  have  gone  down  as 
everybody  knows ;  in  corn-growing  districts  they  have  fallen  50,  60,  or 
even  70  per  cent.f     Nor  is  this  the  worst. .   In  some  cases  rent-paying 

*  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  dioceses  of  Peterborough  and  Ely.  The 
arrangement  was  in  many  cases  made  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  many  Enclosure  Acts  were  passed. 

t  See  Appendix  G  to  **  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Redemption  of  Tithe  Rent- 
Charge."  The  returns  there  given  extend  only  to  1890,  and  there  has  been  a  further 
fall  since  that  year. 
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tenants  cannot  be  found  at  all ;  *  the  whole  annual  income  of  the 
benefice  has  vanished ;  sometimes  the  luckless  parson  has  tried  to  farm 
himself  rather  than  see  the  land  lapse  into  prairie  state  and  become 
permanently  valueless,  and  has  ruined  himself  in  the  process.  Nor  is 
there  any  improvement  possible,  unless  means  can  be  found  for 
directing  into  the  pockets  of  our  own  agricultural  classes  the 
^166,000,000  we  pay  annually  to  foreigners  for  farm  produce. 

A  few  figures  quoted  from  the  reports  presented  by  committees  to 
our  Convocations  and  from  the  debates  on  those  reports  will  give 
striking  proof  of  the  bearing  of  this  condition  of  things  on  the  country 
clergy.f  We  had  in  1891,  according  to  a  return  made  by  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners  to  the  House  of  Commons,  13,979  benefices;  and 
of  these  nearly  one-third,  4,1731  are  endowed  with  less  than  ;^2oo  per 
annum.  Now,  it  is  very  significant  that  1,586  of  these  have  fallen 
below  ;^20o  within  the  last  twelve  years.  During  that  same  period  in 
those  two  home  counties  which  make  up  the  diocese  of  St.  Albans, 
the  annual  income  of  the  benefices  has  gone  down  by  no  less  a  sum 
than  ;^63,ooo.  Peterborough  had  89  livings  of  less  value  than  ^200 ; 
it  has  175  of  them  now ;  Bangor  had  32,  it  has  62  ;  Worcester  had  115, 
it  has  173.  Coming  down  to  individual  cases,  I  have  heard  of  ;^i5o 
a  year  dropping  down  to  ;£26 ;  j^8oo  a  year  to  ^^200 ;  incomes  of 
^300  and  ^64^^  reduced  to  nothing ;  and,  indeed,  worse  than  nothing, 
for  certain  liabilities  of  an  incumbent  do  not  vanish  with  his  income ; 
he  must  keep  his  parsonage  in  repair,  and  pay  rates  and  taxes  still. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  how  the  stress  of  the  times  has  borne 
exclusively  on  the  beneficed  clergy.  Amongst  the  best  and  oldest  of 
our  clergy  charities  is  the  Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy.  Now, 
this  Corporation  in  1872  granted  assistance  to  87  beneficed  clergy  and 
164  unbeneficed;  in  1882,  to  112  beneficed  and  133  unbeneficed;  in 
1892,  to  229  beneficed  and  .120  unbeneficed.  The  rapidly  deepening 
poverty  of  the  beneficed  clergy  is  evident  from  these  figures,  whilst  the 
applications  for  help  from  the  unbeneficed  are  fewer.  The  latter  are 
evidently  better  off  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  which  is  satisfac- 
tory so  far  as  it  goes. 

Now,  let  us  realize  what  this  deepening  poverty  means.  It  means 
parting  month  after  month  and  week  after  week  with  the  small  hoarded 
treasure  of  private  resources ;  it  means,  as  the  insurance  companies 
attest,  the  selling  of  the  policy  which  was  effected  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  family  when  he  who  is  responsible  for  them  is  taken  from  them. 
It  means  the  fetching  away  from  school  or  college  of  the  promising  son  ; 
it  means  the  sending  out  of  the  tender  and  delicate  daughter  from  the 
shelter  of  home  to  hard  service  in  a  rough  world  ;  it  means  that  the 
parish  priest  must  look  upon  the  pale  face  of  the  girl  whom  he 
brought  to  what  was  expected  to  be  a  home  of  modest  competence — 
must  look  on  that  face  as  it  grows  wan  and  furrowed  with  anxiety  as 
she  becomes  a  household  drudge,  doing  a  menial's  work  that  she  may 
have  bread  to  give  her  children. 

*  "  In  the  autumn  of  1891  you  could  drive  fifteen  miles  through  Norfolk  without 
passing  a  tenanted  farm." — "The  Rural  Exodus,"  by  P.  Anderson  Graham,  p.  11. 

f  "Report  of  Committee  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  of  Canterbury  on 
Diminished  Incomes  of  the  Clergy  "  (No.  269) ;  and  speech  of  Prebendary  Salmon 
on  introducing  that  Report. — {Guardian^  May  loth,  1893,  p.  765). 
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Do  not  deem  this  language  exaggerated.  Listen  to  a  few  sentences 
which  I  quote  from  a  speech  of  the  Dean  of  Worcester  in  February 
last.  '*  One  man  wrote  to  him,"  says  the  dean,*  ''  that  he  had  to  dis- 
pense with  fire ;  another  that  he  and  his  family  had  to  stay  in  bed 
because  they  were  not  suitably  clothed  for  inclement  weather ;  another, 
that  he  had  not  tasted  meat  for  months ;  another,  that  he  had  had  to 
part  with  his  books  and  furniture  ; ''  but  I  forbear,  I  will  not  pain  this 
great  assembly  by  further  particulars. 

It  is  worth  observing  that  the  direst  distress  appears  to  be  amongst 
those  whose  official  incomes  range  between  ;£ioo  and  ^200.  There 
are,  indeed,  1*379  incumbencies  endowed  with  less  than  ;^ioo  per 
annum ;  these  have  an  average  value  of  ^65.  But  they  never  coald 
have  furnished  a  livelihood,  and  they  have  usually  been  accepted  by 
men  who  had  some  private  resources,  especially  when  they  are  provided 
with  a  good  house.  The  special  pressure  is  on  those  clergy  who  entered 
on  livings  which  some  few  years  ago  yielded  and  promised  to  yield  a 
modest  maintenance,  but  have  in  these  hard  times  fallen  below,  often 
far  below  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  irrelevant  to  talk  about  the  imprudent  marriages  of 
the  clergy,  and  in  the  present  emergency  it  is  ungenerous  to  do  so. 
Possibly  we  may  deem  ;£25o  a  year  insufficient.  But  if  a  man  and  a 
woman  are  contented  therewith  and  marry,  ought  we  to  scold  them 
when  the  ;^25o,  from  no  fault  of  theirs,  has  rapidly  dwindled  to  jQi^o^ 
and  a  bare  sufficiency  has  become  hopeless  insufficiency  ?  Clerical 
marriage  has  its  peculiar  aspects.  The  parson's  wife  shares  her  hus- 
band's official  responsibilities  as  no  other  wife  can  do.  And  if  in  view 
of  this  a  woman  be  satisfied  with  a  home  that  is  simple,  even  parsi- 
monious, and  prefer  that  to  a  life  of  greater  embellishment  and  worldly 
advantage,  why,  "  let  them  marry.*'  And  I  will  add  on  behalf  of  the 
married  clergy  of  England  that  they  furnish  many  a  sample  of  a  humble 
but  godly  and  refined  household  which  the  country  could  badly  spare ; 
and  there  is  many  a  country  parish  also  that  would  sadly  miss  the 
parson's  wife. 

However,  unless  we  apply  a  remedy  to  the  present  distress  great 
changes  as  regards  the  social  state  of  our  clergy  must  come.  It  is  not 
to  the  purpose  to  remark  that  the  country  clergy  are  only  fellow-sufferers 
with  the  landowner  and  the  farmer.  The  parish  priest  is  under  special 
disabilities  as  regards  retrenchment.  He  must  occupy  his  official  resi- 
dence— very  many  livings  are  overhoused — and  the  houses  often  arc 
old  ;  rates,  taxes,  repairs  have  to  be  met  to  an  amount  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  reduced  means.  He  is  debarred  by  law  firom  eking  out  his 
income  by  secular  gains.  Pupils,  the  resource  of  former  days,  are 
seldom  to  be  found  under  the  altered  modem  conditions  of  education. 
Are  the  clergy  of  the  future  to  be  assimilated  as  regards  their  way  of 
living  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  or  the  Dissenting  minister  of  the 
humbler  type  ?  Do  the  laity  wish  that  ?  Which  alternative  do  they 
wish  ?  Or  will  they  so  effectually  interpose  as  to  enable  their  clergy  to 
retain  the  social  position  they  have  and  long  have  had?  Already  a 
good  many  of  our  younger  clergy  appear  resolved  to  remain  single, 
and  that  surely  is   "good   for  the  present  distress"    (i  Cor.  vii.  26.) 

*  See  Guardian  o{  15th  February,  1893,  p.  260. 
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But  for  my  part,  I  believe  that  our  laity  prefer  that  their  clergy 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  married  men;  they  prefer  that  their  clergy 
should  not  be,  as  a  celibate  priesthood  is  apt  to  become,  a  caste  apart, 
but  family  men,  citizens  no  less  than  priests,  having  ''  a  stake  in  the 
country  "  and  its  concerns,  as  well  as  sacred  professional  duties.  Well, 
if  this  be  so,  the  laity  must  see  to  it  that  our  livings  are  so  far  improved 
as  to  enable  the  incumbents  to  keep  a  creditable,  if  modest,  house- 
hold. 

Some  have  proposed  a  redistribution  of  parochial  endowments,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  taxation  of  the  better  provided  benefices 
to  improve  the  poorer  ones.  And  no  doubt  those  few  clergy  who  have 
good  official  incomes  ought  to  be  the  first  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  their 
less  fortunate  brethren ;  they  must  set  an  example.  And  assuredly  they 
will  do  so,  and  are  doing  so.  When  the  Archbishop  of  York  has  set 
aside  one-tenth  of  his  statutable  income  for  three  years — ;^  1,000  a 
year— and  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield  has  given  the  same  proportion,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poverty-stricken  clergy  of  their  dioceses,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  example  is  wanting.  But  as  for  any  plan  of  cutting  down  the 
good  livings  to  benefit  the  poor  ones,  two  things  may  be  observed — first, 
that  any  reasonable  and  moderafe  reduction  would  fail  utterly  to  meet 
the  emergency,  and  next  that  any  such  scheme  is  hopelessly  impracti- 
cable. If  you  propose  to  take  say  5  per  cent,  off  all  livings  of  more  than 
^700  a  year,  that  in  the  province  of  York,  where  there  are,  I  ought 
rather  to  say  were^  75  of  them,  would  produce  between  ;^3,ooo 
and  ;£4»ooo.  But  we  want  ^20,000  to  bring  our  900  poor  benefices 
up  to  ;^2oo  a  year.  Then  the  circumstances  of  these  better  benefices 
differ  so  very  widely.  A  rector  with  ;;^  1,000  a  year  and  a  large  and 
populous  parish  will  have  to  provide  salaries  for  two  or  three  curates, 
and  will  have  nothing  at  all  to  spare.  Many  rectories  have  great  houses 
and  grounds  to  be  kept  up  \  many  are  heavily  mortgaged.  You  cannot 
fairly  put  the  same  tax  on  all  alike.  The  scheme  is  hopelessly  imprac* 
ticable.  I  will  clinch  this  part  of  my  argument  with  a  passage  from  the 
recent  history  of  the  diocese  of  Durham.  The  bishop  has  in  his 
patronage  four  or  five  rectories  with  good  incomes,  and  not  excessive 
responsibilities.  He  has  also  several  livings  with  small  incomes  and 
heavier  duties.  Now,  Bishop  Lightfoot  formed  a  plan,  and  sketched  it 
out  in  his  last  charge,  to  reduce  the  former  class  to  ;^  1,000  a  year,  and 
to  annex  the  odd  hundreds  to  those  of  the  latter  class.  As  it  happened, 
he  died  before  any  opportunity  presented  itself  for  giving  effect  to  his 
proposab.  But  they  were  handed  on  to  his  successor,  and  two  years 
ago  one  of  the  well-endowed  rectories  became  vacant.  The  present 
bishop  took  in  hand  to  execute  Bishop  Lightfoot's  intention,  and  to 
reduce  the  vacant  benefice  a  hundred  or  two,  transferring  the  amount  to 
poorer  livings.  But  there  was  insurrection  at  once  in  the  parish  that 
was  to  be  mulcted ;  there  were  indignation  meetings,  resolutions  passed 
to  pay  no  tithes  or  rents  at  all  to  the  new  rector  if  the  living  was  to  be 
thus  dealt  with.  So  strong  and  unanimous  was  the  determination  that 
the  scheme  had  to  be  promptly  abandoned.  The  parishioners  realized 
the  fact  that  the  endowments  of  their  rectory  were  essentially  parochial, 
given  for  the  benefit  of  that  particular  parish ;  and  they  could  not  be 
got  to  see  the  justice  of  taking  away  from  their  parish  what  founders 
and  benefactors  had  bestowed  upon  it  because  other  parishes  had  not  had 
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equally  pious  and  generous  friends.  The  lesson  is  important  The  sheet 
anchor  of  safety  for  the  endowments  of  our  churches  is  their  parochial 
character.  They  are  not  endowments  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England.  They  are  the  property  of  the  individual  parish  and  its  priest 
The  income  of  a  valuable  rectory  may  be  very  properly  drawn  upon  to 
endow  daughter  churches  when  the  population  within  the  ancient 
parochial  borders  has  increased,  and  this  process  is  provided  for  by 
iaw.'-^  But  >ou  cannot  justly  carry  redistribution  further.  Amendment 
of  the  law,  such  as  would  allow  more  of  our  small  benefices  to  be  held 
in  plurality,  might  not  be  easily  obtained  ;  and  if  obtained  could  only 
give  very  partial  relief. 

What,  then,  must  be  done  ? 

Two  things.  First  of  all,  immediate  succour  must  be  given  to  those 
clerical  families  that  are  in  actual  physical  need ;  and  second,  we  ought, 
now  that  the  attention  of  the  Church  is  so  urgently  called  to  the  subject, 
to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this  need. 

As  regards  the  former,  we  may  remark  that  the  Corporation  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Clergy  raised  a  special  fund,  amounting  to  ^46,241,  in 
1887,  when  the  pinch  first  became  severe.  This  fund  was  exhausted  in 
1 89 1 ,  and  the  grants  from  it  saved  many  of  the  clergy  from  utter  ruin. 
This  fund  has  been  re-opened,  and  already  about  ;^2,ooo  has  been 
doled  out  in  sums  varying  between  jQio  and  ;^5o  to  relieve  very 
urgent  cases. 

As  regards  the  latter — the  permanent  improvement  of  slenderiy 
endowed  benefices — there  is  in  many  dioceses  a  fund  for  this  purpose  in 
existence  already.  Such  a  fund  was  established  for  the  diocese  of 
Chester  by  Bishop  Jacobson  in  1870.  Grants  are  made  from  it  to  meet 
local  efforts,  and  the  joint  amount  is  offered  as  a  benefaction  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  They  meet  the  bene£Eiction  by  a  cor- 
responding grant,  so  that  ^^loo  raised  in  any  parish  for  augmentation 
of  its  endowment  becomes  ;^4oo  for  investment  In  this  way  no  less 
than  162  benefices  in  that  diocese  have  been  more  or  less  augmented, 
many  of  them  up  to  ;^2oo  a  year,  and  thirty  others  have  also  been 
similarly  benefited  in  that  portion  of  the  former  diocese  of  Chester 
which  since  1880  has  been  the  diocese  of  Liverpool. 

But  this  process  is  too  slow.  The  dioceses  must  not  relax  thdr 
efforts  to  help  themselves  and  to  obtain  their  share  of  help  from  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  but  the  crisis  calls  for  more  comprehen- 
sive and  more  energetic  measures.  We  must  not  have  appeals  every 
five  years  or  so  for  money  to  rescue  some  of  our  reverend  brethren 
from  dire  destitution,  as  we  shall  have  unless  a  great  effort  is  now  made. 
We  want  a  central  fund,  either  national  or  provincial,  uiHlcr 
representative  management,  because  the  circumstances  of  our  dioceses 
differ  so  widely.  In  the  diocese  of  Durham,  e^,^  there  are  so  few 
livings  under  ;^2oo  a  year  that  a  sum  of  ;^43o  would  suffice  to  bring 
them  up  to  that  value.  But  the  diocese  of  York  has  225  of  these 
pauper  benefices,  and  would  require  ten  times  ;^43o  to  do  the  same 
thing.  The  pressure,  again,  is  sorest  in  the  purely  rural  districts,  and 
sorest  of  all  where  corn  is  the  staple  product.  Evidently  we  must  not 
only  help  one  another  heartily,   but  so  organize  our  help  that  the 

*  X  suid  2  William  IV.,  c.  45,  and  other  Acts. 
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comparative  abundance  of  some  parts  of  the  land  may  supply  the  lack 
there  is  in  others. 

Let  me  add  that  we  must  look  mainly  to  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial classes  for  the  help  we  need.  The  land -owning  interest  is 
far  too  severely  crippled  now  to  do  anything  effectual.  In  1871, 
income-tax  was  levied  on  fifty-one  millions  belonging  to  this  portion  of 
the  community;  in  189 1,  there  were  thirty-one  millions  only  to  tax ; 
whilst  in  the  same  interval  the  taxable  basis  afforded  by  the  other  half 
of  our  people  had  risen  from  four  hundred  millions  to  six  hundred 
millions.*  The  wealth  of  England  is  rapidly  passing  over  from  the 
landed  proprietors  and  their  tenants  to  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  tradesman,  i,e,^  it  passes  from  a  class  that  has  been  familiar 
with  the  country  clergy,  their  wants  and  their  circumstances,  to  classes 
that  are  as  yet  comparatively  ignorant  of  them.  We  must  try  to  bring 
the  case  of  these  clergy  home  to  those  who  are  well  able  to  deal  with 
it,  and  who  certainly  are  never  niggardly  when  a  just  claim  has  been 
put  to  them.  We  have  an  instance  much  to  the  point  in  the  diocese  of 
Liverpool.  The  Bishop  established  last  year  a  Clergy  Sustentation 
F*und.  Already  it  has,  by  donations  and  subscriptions,  raised  the 
income  of  the  rural  parishes  to  ;£2oo,  and  of  the  town  parishes  to 
;;^235  ;  and  there  is  hope  that  by  and  bye  We  may  make  every  incum- 
bency worth  at  least  ;£3oo  a  year. 

This  is  done  by  annual  grants,  which  of  course  will  be  continued 
year  after  year.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  proposed  central 
fund,  national  or  provincial,  should  not  be  administered  on  the  same 
system.  But  I  for  one  should  not  think  this  money  in  jeopardy  even  if 
it  were  spent  in  improving  the  endowments  of  benefices.  We  do  not 
intend  that  the  Church  of  England,  no,  nor  any  particular  dioceses  of 
the  Church  of  England,  shall  be  despoiled  ;  and  as  regards  modern 
endowments,  our  Dissenting  fellow-citizens  may  be  trusted  to  let  ours 
alone  lest  their  own  very  considerable  property  should  be  confiscated 
also.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  *'  Notable  Scheme  ^'  propounded  not 
long  ago  for  dealing  with  the  endowments  of  the  parish  churches  in 
Wales  it  was  proposed  to  take  away  only  those  older  than  1820.  Why 
was  this  date  fixed  ?  Because,  as  I  am  informed,  it  is  the  d^te  of  the 
oldest  Dissenting  endowment  that  can  be  heard  of  in  those  counties. 
However,  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  create  a  trust  to  hold  for  our  own 
purposes  the  money  to  be  obtained. 

And  how  much  money  should  we  want  to  make  every  incumbency 
up  to  ;;£^2oo  a  year  ?  Twenty  millions,  it  is  said.  Of  course  no  such 
sum  could  be  obtained  at  once.  But  is  it  hopeless  to  ask  for  it  in 
twenty  years  ?  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  stated  not  long  ago  that 
about  one  million  is  annually  raised  for  football  clubs.  A  return 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1891  showed  that  since  1873  there 
had  been  raised  and  expended  in  restoring  and  building  churches 
twenty  millions  and  a  half,  no  sums  being  reckoned  which  were  less 
than  ;^5oo.  The  twenty  millions,  then,  in  twenty  years,  which  would 
suffice  to  relieve  pressing  cases,  and  also  to  pull  up  our  poor  livings  to 
the  modest  ;;^200  a  year,  can  be  obtained  if  we  go  the  right  way  about 

*  See  speech  of  Prebendary  Salmon  in  Canterbury  Convocation,   Guardian  of 
May  loth,  1893,  P«  765. 
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it.  We  might  very  well  dispense  with  rood  screens,  reredoses,  painted 
windows,  and  other  luxuries  of  piety,  if  we  really  cannot  find  the  money 
otherwise.  The  two  archbishops  have,  it  is  said,  a  scheme  in 
preparation.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  prove  to  be  such  as  will  reach  the 
heart  and  the  imagination  of  every  Churchman,  and  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  humbler  members  of  our  communion  as  well  as  of  die 
rich.  Every  parish  in  the  land  should  have  its  own  Clergy  Sunday,  or 
Church  Endowment  Sunday,  call  it  what  you  will.  With  the  hearty 
support  of  the  bishops  this  might  surely  be  secured.  And  an  effort  like 
this  would  weld  us  all  together  in  a  bond  of  union  that  would  tell 
mightily  and  in  manifold  ways  for  good  on  our  Church  life  and  work. 

This  is  emphatically  a  layman's  question.  Already  it  is  said  that  the 
impoverishment  of  the  clergy  is  affecting  the  supply  of  candidates  for 
Orders.  Our  laymen  expect  to  be  served  by  a  pastor  of  culture  and 
education  ;  they  expect  him  not  merely  to  do  the  exact  tale  of  duties  to 
which  he  can  be  compelled,  but  to  put  zeal  and  self-sacrificing  labour 
into  his  ministry ',  they  look  for  the  surrender  of  worldly  opportunities, 
and  the  devotion  alike  of  time  and  talents  to  this  sacred  work.  And 
the  demand  is  right.  Only  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  justice  that  a  decent 
maintenance  be  always  provided  for  the  man  on  whom  it  is  made. 

For  my  part,  I  am  confident  that  when  our  laymen  realize  the  need 
they  will  see  the  duty,  and  discharge  it  too.  They  are  not  the  men  to 
build  fine  new  churches,  effect  noble  restorations,  ask  for  ornate  services, 
and  then  be  contented  to  be  served  by  a  pauperized  clergy. 


The    Very    Rev.    Philip    Frank    Eliot,    D.D.,    Dean    of 

Windsor. 

I  AM  bold  to  say  that  of  all  the  subjects  which  this  Congress  has  to 
consider,  not  one  is  more  practically  important  than  that  which  we  are 
discussing  here  this  afternoon.  The  well-being  and  efficiency  of  the 
Church  must  necessarily  depend  in  very  large  measure  upon  her 
clergy.  All  will  admit  that  if  the  clergy  are  worldly,  or  idle,  or 
heterodox,  or  unlettered,  the  Church  must  inevitably  be  damaged  in 
power  and  efficiency.  What  does  not  yet  seem  to  be  fully  recognized  is 
that  the  Church  must  also  inevitably  suffer  if  any  large  proportion  of  her 
clergy  are  pinched  with  a  wretched  poverty,  which  half  starves  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

That  this  clerical  poverty  exists  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove. 
It  is  not  merely  that  some  few  sensational  cases  can  be  produced — 
matters  are  much  worse  than  this.  The  real  truth  is  that  at  the  present 
moment  there  are  clergymen  in  all  parts  of  the  country  who  are  obliged 
to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  whose  existence  is  a  daily  struggle  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door,  whose  wives  are  obliged  to  be  little  else  than 
mere  drudges,  whose  children  are  obliged  to  be  half-fed  and  half- 
educated,  and  who  never  say  a  word  about  it  all,  if  they  can  possibly 
help  it. 

This  state  of  things  is  mainly  due  to  the  agricultural  depression,  which 
has  caused  great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  tithe  and  of  the  rent  of 
glebe. 

But  how  is  it  that  the  laity  are  not  aroused  to  the  gravity  of  the 
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crisis  ?  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  at  once  put  an  end  to  what  has 
become  a  terrible  scandal  to  the  Church  ?  The  English  people  are  not 
ungenerous.  If  any  great  disaster  happens,  such  as  the  sinking  of  a  battle- 
ship, or  the  loss  of  ttiany  lives  in  a  mine  explosion,  money  comes  in  rich 
streams  from  the  pockets  of  the  benevolent  to  assist  those  who  are  thrown 
into  distress.  If  Mr.  Booth  propounds  a  taking  scheme  for  the  rescue 
of  the  "  submerged  tenth,"  he  gets  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  And  if  the  English  people  are  not  ungenerous, 
neither  are  they  wanting  in  affection  and  loyalty  to  their  Church.  They 
have  given  millions  in  the  last  few  years  for  the  building  and  restoration 
and  adornment  of  churches,  and  for  the  Christian  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor.  But  here  are  large  numbers  of  the  clergy  of  what 
has  been  called  **  the  richest  Church  in  Christendom  "  suffering  from 
the  straits  of  a  grinding  poverty — and  yet,  beyond  a  few  inadequate 
efiforts,  no  real  relief  is  forthcoming.     How  is  this  ? 

^i)  The  laity  do  not  realize  that  this  clerical  poverty  is  as  widespread 
as  It  really  is.  There  is  a  general  notion  abroad  that  most  of  the  clergy 
have  private  means  of  their  own,  and  that  although  clerical  stipends 
may  be  small,  yet  clerical  poverty  is  rare,  and  that  no  great  effort  is 
needed  to  deal  with  it.  This  notion  would  very  soon  be  dispelled  if 
those  who  entertain  it  could  have  an  hour's  interview  with  half  a  dozen 
of  our  bishops  and  archdeacons,  or  with  Sir  Paget  Bowman.  I  trust 
that  one  result  of  this  afternoon's  discussion  will  be  to  leave  no  doubt 
upon  the  minds  of  English  Churchpeople  that  large  numbers  of  the 
clergy  are  most  inadequately  paid,  and  that  when  all  who  have  private 
means  are  left  out  of  account,  there  are  still  many  hundreds  who  with 
their  families  are  ground  down  to  the  very  dust  with  their  miserable 
poverty. 

(2)  Then,  I  hear  it  said  that  large  numbers  of  those  clergymen  who 
are  so  poor,  are  poor  by  their  own  fault.  No  doubt  there  are  cases  in 
which  this  is  so.  There  are  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  as  else- 
where, who  are  improvident,  and  extravagant,  and  foolish — and  some 
few  who  are  bad.  These  men  reap  in  their  poverty  the  fruit  of 
what  they  have  sown.  There  are  clergymen,  too,  who  have  married 
foolishly;  who,  in  the  early  days  of  their  ministry,  have  married 
with  no  means  beyond  their  curate's  stipend,  and  with  no  prospect 
before  them  but  the  chance  of  a  possible  living  which  has  never 
come,  or  which,  when  it  has  come,  has  brought  such  slender 
stock  of  grist  to  the  mill  that  they  and  their  proverbially  large 
families  are  in  dire  want.  These  improvident  marriages  cannot  be 
justified.  They  are  undoubtedly  very  foolish  and  very  wrong.  But  in 
extenuation  and  explanation  of  them  it  may  be  pleaded  that  English 
Churchpeople  demand  a  married  clergy — and,  in  my  judgment,  they  are 
perfectly  right  in  their  demand.  A  celibate  clergy  would  be  a  misfortune 
to  the  English  Church.  It  would  no  doubt  be  a  cheap  article ;  but 
cheap  things  have  a  bad  reputation.  What  would  the  Church  be  like 
to-day,  if  she  were  robbed  of  the  services  of  all  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  her  clergy  ?  I  am  bold  to  say  that  the  Church  could  better  spare  all 
her  sisters  and  all  her  deaconesses  than  part  with  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  her  clergy.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  there  can  be  no  question 
diat  the  public  sentiment  of  the  Church  demands  a  married  clergy — and 
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this  fact  is  some  explanation,  though  it  is  no  justification^  of  the 
improvident  clerical  marriages  which  lead  to  so  much  poverty. 

It  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  if  marriage  could  be  abso- 
lutely forbidden  to  priests  until  at  least  one  year  or  even  two  years  after 
their  ordination  to  the  priesthood — ^and  if  then  it  could  be  made  a 
necessary  condition  of  marriage  that  the  bishop  must  be  satisfied  dial 
there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the  priest,  when  married,  will  have 
means  enough  to  keep  his  wife  and  family  from  semi-starvation. 

(3)  But  another  reason  why  the  laity  have  hitherto  failed  to  realize 
the  clerical  poverty  that  exists,  is  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  eradicate 
the  notion  that  somehow  or  other  the  clergy  are  adequately  provided 
for  by  the  endowments  given  in  days  gone  by. 

These  endowments  have  been  of  enormous  advantage  to  the  Church ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  enabled  her  to  do  her  work  in  a  way  that  she 
could  not  possibly  have  done  it  without  them.  Endowments  have  gone 
a  long  way  towards  the  support  of  the  clergy.  Our  forefathers  recog- 
nized the  Apostolic  principle  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and 
that  they  who  give  their  time  and  labour  to  preach  the  Gospel  should 
live  of  the  Gospel.  And  therefore  they  set  themselves  to  provide  sus- 
tenance for  the  clergy  by  endowing  the  different  parishes  of  the  land ; 
and  on  this  account  the  Church  owes  them  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  one  drawback  to  endowments.  They 
have  seemed  to  relieve  subsequent  generations  of  Churchpeople  from 
the  need  and  obligation  of  supporting  their  clergy.  A  parish  once  en- 
dowed has  seemed  to  be  provided  for,  and  in  many  cases  has,  no  doubt, 
been  adequately  provided  for.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  Church- 
people  have  lost  the  habit — I  might  even  say,  have  lost  the  grace — of 
providing  for  their  clergy.  I  will  make  the  Liberationists  a  present 
of  that  admission.  And  now,  when  the  old  endowments  have  seriously 
declined  in  value,  and  the  clergy  need  large  support,  it  is  difficult  for 
the  time  being  to  revive  the  lost  sense  of  the  duty  of  providing  for  the 
clergy,  against  whom  nearly  every  avenue  to  any  mode  of  providing  for 
themselves  is  rigorously  and  rightly  closed. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  time 
lies  under  the  serious  reproach  of  failing  to  ms^e  adequate  provision  for 
her  clergy. 

Now  this  is  not  the  case  to  the  same  extent  among  other  Christian 
communities  in  the  land. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  I  am  informed  on  credible  authority 
that  the  average  stipend  of  a  priest  in  this  country  is  about  ^100  a 
year  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging — a  reasonable  and  adequate 
stipend  for  an  unmarried  clergyman. 

In  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  the  average  income  of  the 
beneficed  clergy  is  about  ^^300  a  year,  with  a  manse.  I  have  been 
informed  by  a  clergyman  of  that  Church,  who  has  most  kindly  given  me 
every  information,  that  there  is  no  old  parish  in  Scotland  with  less 
endowment  than  j;^i5o  a  year,  with  manse  and  glebe,  the  manse  being 
provided  and  kept  in  reasonable  repair  by  the  landowners  of  the  parish. 

My  friend  also  informs  me  that  no  assistant  (or  curate  as  we  should 
say)  in  the  Scotch  Established  Church  ever  thinks  of  marrying  whilst  he 
remains  an  assistant.  Scotch  prudence  insists  that  he  shall  wait  untfl 
he  is  beneficed. 
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Among  the  Wesleyans,  the  average  stipend  of  the  minister  appears  to 
be  about  £^ito  a  year,  and  every  minister  above  five  years  standing  is 
provided  with  a  house  which  is  furnished  and  kept  up,  all  rates,  taxes, 
and  repairs  being  paid  for  him.  Beyond  this  a  grant  of  from  six  to  ten 
guineas  is  made  in  respect  of  each  child  of  a  minister ;  and  an  educa- 
tional allowance  of  £^\2  a  year  is  made  for  all  ministers*  children  who 
do  not  enter  the  Wesleyan  schools,  where  I  believe  the  education  is 
free.  No  Wesleyan  minister  is  allowed  to  marry  until  he  has  completed 
a  probation  of  four  years. 

In  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  the  average  stipend  of  ministers  is 
about  J[yyio  a  year,  with  a  manse  in  almost  every  case. 

But  in  the  Church  of  England,  the  average  income  of  the  benefices  is 
under  ^£^230  a  year,  with  a  house— or,  if  the  incomes  of  the  bishoprics 
and  the  cathedral  establishments  be  taken  into  account,  under  ;£ 250  a 
year.  So  that  it  is  plain  that  in  most  other  Christian  communities  a 
better  provision,  relatively,  is  made  for  their  ministers  than  is  made  in 
the  Church  of  England  for  her  clergy. 

This  is  a  shame  to  the  English  Church,  of  which  she  should  make 
haste  to  rid  herself,  and  of  which  she  will  certainly  rid  herself  so  soon  as 
she  recognizes  that  it  is  a  shame  to  her. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Noble  efibrts  have  been  made  in  difierent 
quarters  to  relieve  individual  cases  of  clerical  distress.  The  Society  of 
which  Sir  Paget  Bowman  is  the  leading  spirit  has  done  much  in  this 
direction.  The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  and  most  of  the 
bishops  have  set  machinery  to  work  in  their  respective  dioceses.  Lay- 
men like  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Lord  Portman,  and  others,  have 
shown  their  readiness  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  Church.  But  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  what  is  really  wanted,  and  what  we  must  have,  is  not 
simply  a  number  of  isolated  efforts  in  different  quarters,  but  a  great 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Church — in  other  words,  the 
establishment  of  a  great  Clergy  Sustentation  Fund  for  the  Church  of 
England. 

Is  such  a  thing  possible?  I  believe  it  to  be  not  only  perfectly 
possible,  but  perfectly  easy  of  accomplishment ;  and  it  would  effectively 
deal  with  the  terrible  evil  of  clerical  poverty. 

Let  me  sketch  the  outlines  of  such  a  scheme  as  I  am  contemplating. 

(i)  It  must  have,  first  and  foremost,  not  merely  the  tacit  approval, 
but  the  warm  and  active  support,  of  the  rulers  of  the  Church.  Any  such 
scheme  could  never  be  set  on  foot  except  at  the  instigation  of  the 
bishops ;  and  no  one  in  his  senses  would  dream  of  attempting  it  against 
the  judgment  of  the  bishops.  Accordingly,  the  very  first  step  to  be 
taken  in  the  matter  would  be  respectfully  but  urgently  to  request  our 
fathers  in  God  to  take  such  a  scheme  into  their  earnest  consideration. 
And  it  is  a  matter  for  great  thankfulness  that  a  committee  of  the  Upper 
House  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  has,  after  full 
consideration  of  the  subject,  suggested  to  their  lordships  the  bishops 
that  it  would  be  best,  in  co  operation  with  the  Northern  Province,  to  form 
an  executive  committee  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  make  it  the  first 
duty  to  devise  and  put  into  operation  the  necessary  means  for  raising 
the  money  required. 

(2)  But  supposing  that  the  bishops  approve  and  resolve  to  forward 
the  scheme  to  the  utmost,  what  is  the  next  step  ?    I  should  say — though 
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I  know  that  others  differ  from  this  opinion — I  should  say  that  the  next 
thing  to  be  done  is  for  the  dignitaries  and  those  who  hold  the  larger 
clerical  incomes  voluntarily  to  tax  their  stipends,  for  some  period  of 
time  that  might  be  agreed  upon,  in  order  to  lead  the  way  in  promoting 
this  great  Sustentation  Fund.  The  poor  clergy  are  in  a  special  sense  the 
brethren  of  the  richer  clergy ;  and  although  it  is  a  fact  that  the  bishops 
and  others  in  possession  of  large  clerical  incomes  do  already  give  large 
and  liberal  help  to  their  poorer  brethren,  of  which  the  world  never 
hears,  yet,  in  the  starting  of  a  great  scheme  for  the  sustentation  of  the 
clergy,  the  self-denying  liberality  of  their  own  brethren  would,  I  am 
sure,  set  an  example  which  the  laity  would  find  it  difficult  not  to  follow. 

(3)  Then,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  archbishops,  after  consulta- 
tion with  their  suffragans,  to  appoint  a  special  Sunday  in  each  year  upon 
which  a  collection  should  be  made  in  every  church  throughout  the  two 
Provinces  on  behalf  of  the  Sustentation  Fund.  Not  long  ago  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  appointed  a  Temperance  Sunday  for  the  Southern 
Province.  It  could  not  be  more  difficult,  and  it  could  not  be  considered 
less  important,  to  appoint  a  Sustentation  Fund  Sunday  in  each  year, 
provided  always  that  the  Sunday  should  not  be  Easter  Day.  There  are, 
I  believe,  about  20,000  churches  in  England  and  Wales.  If  we  take  as 
low  an  average  as  £^  for  the  collection  in  each  church  we  get  at  once  an 
income  of  ;^  100,000  a  year.  In  process  of  time,  as  people  become 
more  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  the  Sustentation  Fund,  and  more  alive 
to  the  idea  of  the  solemn  obligation  resting  upon  all  Churchpeople  to 
support  the  clergy,  the  amounts  collected  would  be  sure  to  rise.  The 
Sustentation  Fund  Sunday  would  become  a  regular  institution  in  every 
parish,  and  people  would  give  their  offerings  as  readily  and  as  regularly 
as  they  do  at  Holy  Communion. 

(4)  In  addition  to  the  Fund  Sunday  there  should  be  in  every  parish  a 
system  of  collecting  larger  and  smaller  annual  subscriptions  to  the  Fund, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  subscriptions  are  collected  for  missionary 
societies  in  the  majority  of  parishes.  There  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
thus  organizing  Sustentation  Fund  subscriptions  in  every  parish,  even  in 
the  very  smallest  and  the  very  poorest,  as  a  regular  part  of  the  necessary 
parochial  machinery.  There  are  about  14,000  parishes  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  if  the  average  amount  collected  in  this  way  from  each 
parish  should  be,  say,  at  least  £$  a  year  to  begin  with,  we  get  another 
jQto^ooo  of  annual  income  for  the  Fund. 

The  Fund  might  further  be  added  to  by  legacies  left  to  it,  and  by 
special  gifts,  appropriated,  if  thought  well,  to  particular  dioceses  or 
parishes.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  lately  said  that  a  gift  for  the  susten- 
tation of  the  clergy  would  at  the  present  crisis  be  a  better  memorial  of  a 
departed  friend,  and  perhaps  more  acceptable  to  God,  than  money  for  a 
new  organ,  or  a  reredos,  or  a  painted  window. 

In  these  and  perhaps  some  other  ways  a  Sustentation  Fund  might  be 
supplied  and  increased  from  year  to  year.  No  doubt  the  scheme  is 
large  and  comprehensive,  and  would  require  much  enthusiasm  to  start 
it,  and  careful  organization  to  continue  it  and  to  administer  it.  But  let 
no  one  say  that  it  is  impracticable.  We  have  before  us  the  example  of 
the  Sustentation  Fund  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  originated  by 
Dr.  Chalmers.  The  Free  Church  raised  for  their  Sustentation  Fund 
in  the  year  1892-3  the  sum  of  ;^i76,297  ;  the  lowest  sum  contributed  by 
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any  one  Church  being  £,7^  12s.  6d.,  and  the  highest  sum  contributed  by 
any  one  Church  being  ^^5,001  12s.  6d.  Now,  if  a  community  so  com- 
paratively small  as  the  Free  Church,  and  certainly  far  from  wealthy, 
could  raise  so  large  a  sum,  why  on  earth  cannot  the  great  and  wealthy 
Church  fii  England  raise  five  times  the  amount  each  year  for  the 
support  of  her  clergy  ? 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  Mr.  Gladstone  estimates  that  one-tenth  of  the 
income  of  Churchpeople  in  England  and  Wales  would  amount  to  sixty- 
five  millions.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Church  population  of  the  country  is 
13,750,000 ;  if  only  one-sixteenth  of  this  number  contributed  sixpence  a 
inonih,  it  would  produce  about  ;^26i  ,000  a  year.  It  is  estimated  also  that 
the  number  of  Church  sittings  is  6,255,000;  if  one-fourth  of  those  who 
occupy  sittings  were  to  contribute  sixpence  a  month,  it  would  produce 
about  ;£45 0,000  a  year.  I  mention  these  figures  not  only  to  show  the 
much-neglected  power  of  the  sixpence  and  the  penny,  but  also  to  show  that 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  if  a  Sustentation  Fund  is  promoted  by 
our  bishops,  and  properly  organized,  it  will  at  once  produce  a  very  large 
annual  income,  which  would  give  immediate  relief  to  many  of  our 
poverty-stricken  clergy  by  increasing  the  income  of  their  benefices. 

The  administration  of  such  a  Fund  would,  of  course,  require  great 
care,  and  would  present  many  difficulties.  There  is  no  time  now  to 
dwell  upon  these  difficulties,  to  which  I  am  not  at  all  insensible.  But  I 
am  sure  that  they  can  all  be  surmounted.  All  that  I  would  urge  upon 
the  Congress  is  the  necessity  and  the  feasibility  of  a  Church  of  England 
Clergy  Sustentation  Fund.  1  would  urge  it  as  the  true  remedy  for  that 
wide-spread  poverty,  which  grinds  the  heart  and  life  out  of  so  many  of 
our  clergy,  and  seriously  cripples  the  work  of  the  Church.  The  dis- 
tressed clergy  have  for  the  most  part  endured  their  sufferings  in  silence. 
They  fulfil  their  ministry  as  best  they  can  in  physical  weakness  and 
mental  depression.  Many  of  them  drop  into  an  early  grave,  worn  out 
before  their  time.  Would  to  God  that  the  laity  were  aroused  to  the  true 
state  of  things,  for  if  they  were,  they  would  not  be  able  to  rest  until  they 
had  done  their  duty  to  their  clergy  and  their  Church. 

Laymen  and  laywomen  of  the  Church  of  England  !  your  clergy 
throughout  the  country  ask  for  no  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life  such  as 
roost  of  you  enjoy.  All  that  they  look  for  at  your  hands  is  bare  support 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  They  would  be  quite  content  with 
food  and  raiment  and  education  for  their  children — and  in  return  for 
this  they  place  themselves,  their  wives,  their  daughters,  at  the  service  of 
the  Church  ;  they  minister  to  you  the  Word  and  Sacraments ;  they  do 
their  best  to  teach  and  guide  and  comfort  the  sheep  of  Christ's  flock 
committed  to  their  charge.  I  pray  God  that  the  distress  and  poverty 
of  the  clergy  may  soon  cease  to  be  what  I  am  afraid  it  is  at  this  moment — 
a  scandal  and  reproach  to  the  Church,  and  a  grievous  hindrance  to  the 
work  of  God  in  the  land. 


ADDRESSES. 


Stanley  Leighton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sweeney  Hall,  Oswestry. 

I  AM  glad  to  find,  after  hearing  the  two  Readers,  that  I  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  they  do,  but  by  a  slightly  different  route,  and  by  arguments  which  are  slightly 
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different  from  those  which  they  have  ased.     The  clergy  give  much  to  the  Chuidi 
already  in  direct  contributions.     I  do  not  think  we  can  ask  them  to  give  any  moie, 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  give  much  more  ;  but  I  think  we  can  ask  them  to  co-operate  in  aa 
improved  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  which  the  Church  already  his. 
'i'hose  revenues  are  quite  insufficient  for  the  work  of  the  Church  of  to-day.    Tbtt 
insufficiency  I  do  not  regret ;  I  look  upon  it  as  a  sign  of  health.     It  is  a  healthy  sign 
that  the  Church  does  not  and  cannot  live  by  the  dead  hand  alone.     The  present 
developments  of  the  Church  are  much  greater  than  in  old  days.     Therefore,  she 
requires  larger  endowment  from  the  present  generation.     Agricultural  depresaoo  is 
one  of  the  reasons,  but  not  the  only  reason,  why  fresh  demands  must  be  made  on 
Churchmen.     I  want  also  to  point  this  out,  that  endowment  well  administered 
produces  more  endowment,  and  is  an  incentive  to  people  to  give,  while  endowment, 
though  it  be  insufficient,  if  it  be  badly  or  wastefully  administered,  makes  men  inclined 
to  withhold  support.     Small  parishes  with  little  to  do  and  a  small  population  are 
incentives,  not  to  good  work,  but  to  inactivity,  whether  those  parishes  are  well  endowed 
or  ill  endowed.    There  are  2,oco  bene6ces  in  England  of  less  than  ;f  lOO  a  year ; 
but  that  is  not  the  whole  question.     What  is  the  population  of  these  parishes  ?    It  is 
perfectly  fair  to  say  that  every  incumbent  should  have  not  less  at  all  events  than 
£7x30  a  year  ;  but  there  is  a  corollary  to  that,  which  is,  that  every  incumbent  should 
have  not  less  than  a  certain  number  of  people  to  look  after.     In  my  own  county  of 
Shropshire  there  are  eighty-three  parishes,  with  eighty-three  clergymen,  each  of  these 
parishes  having  less  than  a  population  of  300.     The  aggregate  population  of  these 
eighty-three  parishes  is  13,200,  and  their  aggregate  endowment  is  ;£'i3,Soo.     If  yon 
take  the  'proportion  of  income  to  population  it  is  adequate,  but  the  proportion  of 
income  to  the  eighty-three  clergymen  is  quite  inadequate.     Of  these  parishes  fifty- 
five  have  less  than  ;£'i5o  a  year,  and  twelve  of  them  have  less  than  ;f  100. 

Well,  now,  what  is  the  remedy  as  far  as  the  Church  dealing  with  her  own 
machinery  can  mend  matters  ?  First  of  all,  reduce  the  number  of  starvation  living 
and  if  the  income  is  still  insufficient  there  will  be  a  strong  case  for  asking  for  to 
increase  of  endowment.  How  can  the  Church  reduce  these  starvation  livings? 
By  grouping  the  parishes  together  where  possible.  In  towns  we  have  maoj 
examples  of  clergy  houses  from  which  radiate  the  services  of  a  number  of  cleigymeo 
who  live  under  one  roof,  in  associated  life  under  one  head  or  rector.  Why  should  we 
not  have  something  of  the  same  system  in  the  country  ?  In  contiguous  parishes  the 
services  of  the  Church,  both  congregational,  and  pastoral,  and  spiritual,  might  he 
better  performed  from  one  centre  than  from  many.  The  minute  and  anomakas 
division  of  parishes  is  sometimes  a  hindrance  to  Church  work.  Endowments  wcrr 
given  by  no  fixed  rule,  and  parishes  were  marked  out  on  no  fixed  principle.  V 
appears  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  power  to  reconstruct  parochial  machinery  and 
parochial  areas.  I  go  further,  and  say  the  Church  also  ought  to  have  power  to  a 
certain  degree  to  redistribute  her  revenues. 

And  here  I  accept  only  with  some  qualification  the  words  of  my  friend  Chancellor 
Espin.  I  say  that  endowment  is  not  particular,  is  not  parochial,  but  that  endowment 
is  to  the  Church  at  large.  But  what  about  facts  ?  How  about  the  vicarages  of  Eng- 
land ?  Every  vicarage  of  England  is  an  example  of  the  division  of  parochial  endow- 
ment ;  the  rectorial  tithes  of  that  parish  have  gone  elsewhere  than  to  support  the 
vicar.  It  may  be  right  or  it  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  the  fact.  Then  take  the  whole 
of  the  rectorial  rent-charge  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissi<»efs. 
Is  that  parochial  ?  Well,  it  is  parochial,  but  it  is  not  given  to  the  parishes  from  whidi 
it  is  derived.  ;f  30,000  a  year  comes  from  certain  parishes  in  Wales  to  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  send  back  ;f40,oooa  year 
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to  Wales,  but  not  to  the  same  parishes.  Almost  all  our  bishoprics  have  been  endowed 
ottt  of  parochial  tithes  ;  the  monastic  establishments  were  supported  to  a  very  great 
extent  out  of  parochial  tithes;  a  great  many  of  our  colleges  are  supported  by 
parochial  tithes,  and,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  it  is  right  or  not, 
parochial  endowments,  rectorial  parochial  tithe  rent-charge,  has  already  been  alienated 
from  the  parish,  and  is  now  distributed  as  ecclesiastical  revenue  to  the  advantage  uf 
the  Church  at  large.  The  great  bishopric  of  Durham  had  ;£'8o,ooo  a  year  not  long 
ago.  Where  has  that  ;f 80,000  gone?  To  be  redistributed  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners ;  and  if  that  great  sum  were  allocated  only  to  the  county  or  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  it  would  not  be  doing  the  service  for  the  Church  in  general 
which  it  is  doings  at  the  present  moment.  But  the  grouping  of  neighbouring  parishes 
would  not  mean  a  diversion  of  parochial  endowment.  But  we  have  the  principle  of 
sub-division  in  the  case  of  large  parishes,  which  covers  the  principle  of  the  grouping 
of  parishes,  and  we  have  also  an  example  of  redistribution  of  ecclesiastical  revenues 
in  the  system  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

I  wish  now  to  direct  attention  to  and  to  support  a  noteworthy  proposal  made  by 
Mr.  Childers  at  the  Manchester  Congress  in  1888.  Mr.  Childers  said  the  Church 
has  a  fair  claim  to. demand  the  management  of  her  own  estates  by  her  own  agencies. 
The  management  of  the  property  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners and  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Board  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
directorate  appointed  by  the  Convocations,  and  reporting,  not  to  Parliament,  but  to 
the  Convocations.  Such  a  directorate,  with  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Exchequer  such  as  Mr.  Childers  or  the  late  Lord  Addington,  would  increase  the 
available  revenue.  The  management  of  the  funds  and  their  distribution  need  not 
necessarily  be  under  the  same  board  as  they  are  now.  On  the  contrary,  all  the 
dioceses  ought  to  be  represented  on  the  *'  distribution  directorate,"  whereas  such  a 
representation  would  be  quite  unnecessary  in  the .  directorate  for  managing  the 
property.  But  both  boards  should  report  every  year  to  the  Convocations,  and  thus 
the  financial  af&irs  of  the  Church  would  be  open  to  the  criticism  of  Churchmen. 
The  re-arrangement  which  I  have  sketched  would  involve  a  financial  Church  board  in 
every  diocese  to  distribute  the  sum  which  the  Central  Board  might  allocate  to  the 
diocese.  I  really  believe  that  some  such  system  of  organized  Church  finance  would 
be  a  fruitful  means  of  supplying  adequate  endowment  to  the  clergy,  and  would  greatly 
encourage  the  liberality  of  Churchmen.  But  with  all  these  changes  and  reforms 
which  we  may  make  with  regard  to  our  own  existing  revenues,  the  amount  we  should 
gain  would  not  be  sufficient.  Such  reforms  would  only  provide  an  incentive  for 
people  to  give  more,  because  they  would  clearly  show  that  the  revenue  the  Church 
had  was  being  used  to  the  best  advantage.  We  cannot  do  without  a  central  sus- 
tentation  fund  and  a  retiring  pensions  fund.  The  best  method  of  providing  those 
funds  will  be  the  one  which  will  receive  the  most  support. 

I  touch  now  upon  a  difficult  point.  On  what  principle  ought  that  central  fund  to 
be  distributed  ?  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  sunk  in  increasing  the  endowment  of  a 
number  of  small  livings,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  given  on  conditions  and  for  certain 
periods  to  individuals  in  order  to  meet  personal  needs,  and  be  a  recognition  of  personal 
services.  I  think  that  this  fund  might  also  greatly  assist  the  clergy  by  taking  upon 
itself  the  expenses  of  the  dilapidations  of  the  smaller  livings.  It  might  also  greatly 
help  the  clergy  by  providing  annuities  for  those  who  are  unable  to  provide  them  for 
themselves.  In  a  little  time  we  should  thus  have  the  parsonages  all  over  the  country 
maintained  out  of  a  central  fund,  and  every  clergyman  would  be  provided  with  a 
retiring  pension.  If  I  had  time  I  would  refer  also  to  diocesan  financial  boards.  It 
would  be  an  advantage  to  many  clergymen  to  have  such  a  diocesan  board,  which 
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would  collect  tithe  rent-charge,  and  also  rents  if  necessary.  In  all  these  financial 
arrangements  I  think  the  laity  would  be  found  ready  and  willing  to  serve  the 
Church. 


The  Very  Rev.  H.  MORTIMER  LUCKOCK,  D.D.,  Dean  of 

Lichfield. 

I  HOPE  I  shall  not  be  deemed  unsympathetic  or  in  any  degree  careless  of  the 
sufferings  of  my  brethren  from  anything  I  may  say  or  leave  unsaid.  I  know  as  well  as 
anyone  what  hardships  they  have  had  to  bear,  and  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  admiratxm 
for  the  noble  spirit  of  resignation  and  patience  with  which  they  have  borne  iheni. 
Some  of  you  are  probably  familiar  with  the  pages  of  Walker  in  which  he  so 
graphically  describes  "  The  Sufferings  of  the  Clei^  after  the  Great  Rebellion."  I 
have  often  thought  that  a  similar  book  might  be  written  with  the  slightly  altered  title, 
**The  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  in  the  Closing  Decade  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
There  is,  happily,  the  widest  difference  in  the  causes,  but  in  the  results  there  is  onij 
too  close  a  resemblance.  To-day,  however,  I  want  to  carry  the  Congress  beyond  tbe 
horizon  of  the  immediate  distress,  and  to  suggest  some  permanent  remedy  which  will  tend 
to  make  such  a  crisis  as  that  through  which  we  are  passing  less  acutely  felt  in  the  future. 
It  is  in  critical  times  like  these,  when  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  men  is  shaken 
off  and  their  consciences  are  aroused,  that  we  are  best  able  to  make  a  thorough 
diagnosis  of  the  system,  and,  if  it  be  too  late  to  neutralize  the  present  attack,  at 
least  to  find  out  the  means  for  guarding  against  a  recurrence  of  the  mischief. 

Now  I  think  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  Anglican  ministry  is  by  far  the  most 
expensive  to  maintain  of  any  in  Europe.  Our  position  is  almost  unique.  When  once 
a  man  is  ordained,  and  has  obtained  a  curacy  or  incumbency,  he  receives,  at  least  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  his  .lot  is  cast,  the  entree  into  the  houses  of  the  richest, 
the  noblest,  the  most  cultivated  in  the  land  ;  and  if  he  marries,  which  he  is  geneially 
so  impatient  to  do,  he  is  expected  to  maintain  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  status  of  a 
gentleman's  house  and  family.  In  old  times,  when  the  property  of  the  Church  was 
much  greater  than  it  is,  this  for  the  most  part  was  done  without  difficulty ;  but  in  the 
depression  which  has  taken  place,  especially  in  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  in  many  livings,  unless  the  incumbent  has  private  means  to  supplement  he 
official  income.  And  if  it  is  difficult  now,  there  is — I  hope  I  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  a  despondent  prophet  if  I  venture  to  predict  it — every  prospect  of  even  greater 
difficulty  still.  Bad  as  the  present  is,  the  future  financial  condition  of  the  clergy  is 
positively  big  with  most  anxious  forebodings.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid,  whether  we 
look  only  at  the  general  tendency  to  depreciation  in  Church  property,  or  whether  wc 
face  the  threatened  disendowment  of  the  Church,  and  though  we  may  try  to  comfort 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  it  is  still  far  ofi^  unless  the  tide  of  democracy  shall 
l)e  rolled  back  by  some  greater  power  than  seems  at  present  in  existence,  it  will 
surely  come.  It  may  be  '*  it  will  not  tarry,"  but  whichever  way  we  look  at  onr 
future  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  there  must  be  some  great  revolution  in  the  mode 
of  clerical  living.  How  is  it  to  be  brought  about  ?  The  remedy  most  commonly 
suggested  is  that  the  Church  should  be  contented  to  draw  her  clergy  from  a  lower 
grade  in  society,  to  enlist  the  services  of  men  trained  from  their  earliest  years  to  live 
much  less  expensively.  It  means — and  don't  let  us  blink  it — men  not  only  lower  in  the 
social  scale,  but  lower  also  in  intellectual  qualification,  for  if  the  means  for  obtainitg 
a  higher  education  are  wanting,  the  standard  of  learning  must  inevitably  sink. 

From  either  point  of  view  it  would  be  a  disastrous  change.     I  know  well  enough 
that  neither  social  position  nor  intellectual  ability  is  of  the  essence  of  the  priesthood. 
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but  they  both  are  potent  aids  in  securing  its  efficiency.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to 
forfeit  that  prerogative  which  enables  us,  if  only  we  will  use  it,  to  help  to  purify  and 
raise  the  tone  of  society  by  our  recognized  right  to  mingle  with  it  in  all  its  branches  ; 
and  to  lower  the  standard  of  learning  for  the  clergy,  above  all  times  at  the 
present,  would  in  my  judgment  almost  sign  the  death  warrant  of  their  influence 
save  among  the  poor  and  ignorant  of  their  flock.  Thank  God,  the  Gospel 
is  so  simple  that  "  he  may  run  that  readeth  it,"  that  men  of  the  very  meanest  capacity 
may^find  in  it  the  way  of  salvation  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  fraught  with  mystery  ; 
it  is  in  its  height  and  depth,  and  length  and  breadth,  worthy  of  the  contemplation  of 
the  saints ;  yea,  it  is  girt  about  with  the  profoundest  doctrines,  and  it  is  the 
paramount  duty  of  the  ministry  to  be  able  to  teach  these  clearly  and  unflinchingly,  at 
least  to  those  who  are  capable  of  receiving  them.  If  you  were  to  examine  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  in  those  countries  where  these  two  qualifications  have  been 
lightly  esteemed,  you  would  realize  at  once  the  peril  of  sacrificing  either. 

But  there  is  another  remedy  which  I  venture  to  propose,  and  I  do  it  at  the  risk  of 
incurring  the  anger  of  those  who  have  preceded  me,  and  of  being  misunderstood  and 
reproached  for  tendencies  to  which  my  conscience  satisfies  me  that  I  have  no 
inclination.  I  mean  that  the  Church  should  set  her  face  like  a  flint  against  every 
improvident  marriage  on  the  part  of  her  clergy.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  when  I  was 
thinking  over  the  way  in  which  I  should  bring  this  subject  of  clerical  distress  before 
the  Congress,  I  received  an  application  to  vote  for  a  clergy-orphan,  whose  claims 
were  based  on  the  startling  information  that  '*  the  father  had  died,  leaving  a  wife  and 
ten  children  totally  unprovided  for."  I  asked  myself,  is  there  any  profession  in  the 
world  where  such  an  anomaly  would  ever  be  tolerated  ?  But  it  is  tolerated  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  because  men  have  persuaded  themselves  of  two  things  which,  in 
spite  of  Chancellor  Espin  and  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  I  cannot  believe  ;  viz.,  that  the 
celibacy  of  the  priesthood  is  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  that  the  laity  always  insist  on 
a  married  clergy.  I  know,  and  I  thank  God  for  it,  what  an  unspeakable  blessing  a 
wife  may  be  in  helping  one  to  meet  the  worries  and  smooth  the  friction  of  parochial 
work.  Yea,  I  am  ready  to  endorse,  and,  if  need  be,  with  both  my  hands,  in  regard 
to  the  clergy,  the  sentiment  of  the  old  distich,  which  I  learnt  as  a  child  and  have 
never  forgotten  : 

*'  A  loving  wife,  whatever  ills  annoy. 
Halves  all  one's  cares,  and  doubles  all  one's  joy." 

But  when  I  look  around,  when  I  read  the  piteous  appeals  for  the  relief  of  clerical 
distress,  above  all,  when  I  realize  that  by  a  cruel  irony  of  fate  the  families  of  the  clergy 
seem  almost  always  to  increase  just  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  means  of  supporting  them, 
I  feel  that  there  are  cases  where  the  above  lines  need  to  be  corrected  so  as  to  teach  us 
that  the  said  wife  may,  albeit  by  no  fault  of  her  own,  double  the  cares  and  diminish 
the  joy.  There  are  few  things  more  appalling,  certainly  none  more  imprudent,  than 
that  a  clergyman  should  deliberately  marry  a  wife,  and  become  the  father  of  child 
alter  child,  born  into  a  position  from  which,  if  death  should  prematurely  overtake 
him,  they  would  be  at  once  excluded,  thrown  on  the  charity  of  the  world,  pauperized, 
it  may  be,  as  pensioners  almost  from  their  childhood  on  some  eleemosynary  agency. 
It  is  not  only  a  transgression  of  the  very  first  rules  of  political  economy  ;  it  is  the 
certain  prelude  to  an  ever  increasing  and,  perhaps,  an-  overwhelming  anxiety.  It  is 
enough  to  shut  the  very  sunlight  out  of  a  man's  life,  and  to  cripple  him  at  every  step 
in  what  might  otherwise  have  been  a  calling  of  unspeakable  joy.  It  is  on  these 
grounds,  then,  that  I  venture  to  suggest  as  one  of  the  most  necessary  precursors  of 
permanent  relief  for  clerical  distress,  that  our  priests  and  deacons  shall  pass  a 
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self-denying  ordinance,  and  not  marry  without  at  least  such  an  adequate  provisioii  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  family  as  would  be  expected  in  every  other  calling  in  life. 


DISCUSSION. 

The   Rev.    K   A.    SALMON,   Prebendary  of  Wells ;    Rector  of 

Weston-super-Mare  ;    Chairman  of  the  Convocation  Committee 

of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  on  Clerical  Incomes. 

First  let  me  ask  you  all  to  buy  the  ''  Report  of  the  Lowe^  House  of  the  Convocatiao 
of  Canterbury  on  Clerical  Incomes,  No.  269,"  which  can  be  had  at  the  Nadooal 
Society's  depot  for  a  few  pence  (3d.,  post  free),  and  which  will  supplement  all  that 
was  so  admirably  said  by  Chancellor  Espin,  and  give  you  much  valuable  inrormation. 
Then  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  taxation  of  the  dignitaries  to  meet  the  present 
distress.  I  have  made  a  calculation  that  if  all  the  dignitaries  connected  with  the 
cathedrals  were  abolished  alt(^ether,  it  would  only  add  about  £z  a-piece  to  the 
incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy.  I  go  still  higher,  and  say  that,  if  the  whole  of  the 
incomes  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  taken  collectively  were  abolished,  it  would 
only  add  about  ;f  10  to  the  income  of  each  beneficed  parochial  clergjrman.  Tint 
demolishes  at  once  one  of  the  very  often  quoted  notions  relative  to  the  equalization  of 
incomes.  Then,  again,  let  me  remind  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  of  the  Cathedral  Act  of 
1S42.  Most  of  the  money  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  was  drawn  from  the 
cathedral  establishments.  I  stand  before  you  as  canon  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
prebends  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Wells.  My  nominal  income  is  about  jfsoo 
a  year.  I  have  never  received  a  pennv  of  that  income,  but,  happily,  it  has  been  wdl 
expended  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  on  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings.  I 
should  like  to  say  one  word  about  the  poverty  of  the  clergy  and  thoughtless 
marriages.  I  can  give  an  instance  that  has  actually  come  before  my  own  notice, 
where  a  clergyman  was  in  receipt  of  over  £$00  a  year  from  his  living,  and  had  a  good 
house  into  the  bargain.  He  was  the  happy  father  of  ten  children  ;^  but  the  living  is 
now  absolutely  nil,  and  he  is  obliged  to  tnrow  up  the  parsonage  an<l  take  occasioiul 
work.  That  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  depression  of  the  times,  so  you  see  it  b  not 
always  imprudence  that  brings  about  this  state  of  things.  I  pass  on  to  consider  whit 
is  the  duty  of  the  clergy  towards  one  another,  and  first  of  all  I  say,  let  there  be  a 
union  of  the  clergy  to  resist  unfair  assessment.  The  parochial  rates  and  taxes  in  the 
Province  of  Canterbury  amount  to  ;^249,i6o  ;  in  the  Province  of  York  they  amount 
to  ;^30,453;  a  total  of  ;^279,6i3.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  How  is  it  that 
the  parochial  rates  and  taxes  in  the  Province  of  York  are  not  half  as  heavy  in  propor- 
tion as  those  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury  ?  I  believe  it  is  because  the  northerners 
are  more  cute  about  these  things,  and  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
the  assessors  in  the  different  parishes.  I  would  commend  to  my  brethren,  lay  and 
clerical,  who  hold  tithes,  the  useful  policy  of  joining  the  Tithe  Owners'  Union.  The 
Tithe  Owners'  Union  tries  to  meet  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  these  disparities  in 
assessment,  and  it  also  gives  instruction  to  incumbents  about  assessments.  I  will 
mention  one  case  that  was  fought  out  by  the  union.  In  the  Marden  land  lax  esse, 
lately  decided,  the  clergyman  had  been  paying  £^6  a  year,  and,  on  the  interventioB 
of  the  law  courts,  it  was  reduced  to  ;f2i,  thus  removing  at  once  a  load  o(  £2$  a  year. 
I  think  we  want  some  central  organization  in  anticipation  of  redemption.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  mistrust  both  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  it  has  the  case  of 
tithe  redemption  to  deal  with.  I  was  shocked  to  hear  the  definition  given  by  some  of 
the  Conservative,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  Liberal  members,  of  the  proposed  terms 
of  the  tithe  redemption  ;  and  we  want  some  organization  to  look  sharply  aiter  any  Bill 
that  may  be  brought  in  upon  the  subject.  Then,  again,  some  of  toe  clergy  have 
great  difficulty  in  the  collection  of  the  tithe.  Sometimes  they  do  very  foolish  things 
in  trying  to  enforce  that  collection,  and  they  want  a  good  sound  legal  opinion  to  help 
them.  They  would  get  that  assistance  in  the  Tithe  Owners'  Union,  Another  thing 
that  presses  very  heavily  upon  the  clergy  is  the  assessment  of  glebe  houses.  They 
are  most  unfairly  assessed  in  comparison  with  other  property.  This,  again,  is  a  dass 
of  case  we  shall  soon  take  up  in  the  Tithe  Owners  Union.  Let  me  go  for  one 
moment  to  the  more  direct  part  of  the  subject.  I  do  think  the  laity  ou^fat  to 
come  forward  more  liberally  in  Easter  offerings  and  collections  for  the  clergy.^  The 
whole  amount  of  the  Easter  offerings  and  collections  for  the  incumbents  in  the 
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Province  of  Canterbury  last  year  amounted  to  only  ;f  85,330,  and  in  the  Province  of 
York  to  ;£^25»8o7.  That  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  wealth  of  the  congrega- 
tions. Then,  again,  I  think  they  might  do  a  very  great  deal  more  to  help  the  clergy 
in  the  present  dbtress  in  the  paying  oiF  of  mortgages.  I  think  if  funds  were  raised  in 
some  of  the  parishes  for  the  paying  off  of  these  mortgages,  it  would  be  a  very  useful 
help  to  poor  incumbents.  Something  has  been  said  about  the  over-building  of 
houses  ;  but  we  must  remember  this,  that  if  large  houses  have  been  a  burden  to  some 
incumbents,  they  have  also  attracted  a  great  many  men  who  have  taken  small  livings 
because  they  have  found  a  good  house  in  connection  with  them.  There  is  one  other 
subject  I  should  desire  to  say  a  word  upon,  and  that  is  the  stipend  of  necessary 
curates.  The  clergy  pay  a  great  deal  for  curates,  really  wanted,  but  yet  not  legally 
necessary.  In  the  Province  of  Canterbury  they  pay  no  less  than  ;f  226,967,  and  in 
the  Province  of  York,  ;£'53,7I3  ;  and  I  think  the  laity  might  very  well  take  off  some 
of  that  burden.  A  clergyman  is  anxious  to  see  spiritual  work  in  his  parish  progress, 
and  he  very  often  employs  assistance  that  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  the  laity,  and  I 
believe  it  would  be  cheerfully  paid  for  by  the  laity  if  only  the  subject  was  brought 
before  them.  Let  me  commend  to  your  peru&al  Nye*s  Popular  Churck  Annual^  because 
I  believe  the  more  information  we  receive  on  these  points,  and  the  more  we  make 
known  information  to  others,  the  more  shall  we  excite  that  apirit  which,  I  hope  and 
believe,  will  be  raised  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  to  do  away 
with  what  has  been  rightly  called,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  debate,  a  scandal  and 
a  disgrace  to  the  Church  of  England. 


Edward  W.  I.  Peterson,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Tithe 

Rent  Owners*  Union. 

I  HAVE  listened  with  very  great  interest  to  ihe  eminent  and  eloquent  speakers  who 
have  preceded  me  to-day,  but  I  have  been  impelled  to  ask  leave  to  intervene  in  the 
discussion,  because  I  wish  to  emphasize  one  or  two  points  which  occur  to  me  as  of 
very  great  importance  with  reference  to  the  financial  position  of  the  clergy  at  the  pre- 
sent time.     The  tithes  and  glebe  lands  are,  of  course,  the  principal  property  which 
the  Church  possesses.     I  suppose  the  tithe  and  the  glebe  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the 
property  of  the  Church — that  the  incomes  of  two-thirds  of  the  beneficed  clergy  are 
derived  from  those  sources.     What  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  meeting  is  the  great 
necessity  of  preserving  the  property  which  the  Church  already  has.      The  different 
suggestions  that  have  been  made  by  the  previous  speakers  for  augmenting  the  incomes 
of  the  clergy,  are,  of  course,  all  important,  and  I  wish  simply  to  supplement  them  by 
saying  that  whilst  endeavouring  by  outside  means,  and  by  fresh  means,   to  increase 
the  incomes  of  those  clergy  who  are  suffering  from  the  present  depression,  we  ought 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  taking  care  that  the  tithes  and  the 
glebe  lands  are  not  further  whittled  away  i)y  legislation,  or  in  any  other  manner.    One 
great  way  in  which  tithes  have  been  reduced,  besides  the  action  of  the  tithe  authorities 
under  the  Corn  Acts,  has  been  by  the  operation  of  the  Assessment  Committees  and 
the  Commissioners  of  Income  Tax  throughout  the  country.     The  union  of  which  I  am 
secretary  has  taken  this  matter  up,  and  has  had  hundreds  of  cases  before  it  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  state  of  the  assessment  for  parochial  purposes  and  for  income 
tax,  and  in  not  one  single  instance  have  they  failed  to  obtain  a  reduction.      This  is 
es{>ecially  important  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  livings,  because  if  a  man  only  reckons 
his  income  by  tens  of  pounds  and  not  by  hundreds,  a  pound  or  two  off  his  assessment 
is  to  him  a  matter  of  no  small  importance.      It  is  in  those  instances  where  the  clergy 
are  isolated  and  have  not  combined  that  they  are  unfairly  treated  by  the  Assessment 
Committees.     During  the  tithe  riots  in  Wales  I  had  physically  impressed  upon  me  the 
great  advantage  of  combination.      When  you  go  to  a  place  in  the  course  ot  your  legal 
calling  and  are  saluted  with  showers  of  bricks  and  stones,  and  you  find  that  the  public 
opinion  of  that  district  lauds  to  the  echo  the  efforts  of  the  rioters,  you  realize  that  there 
is  something  in  combination  after  all,  and  I  came  back  from  Wales  determined  that  I 
would  in  the  future  do  what  little  I  could  in  forming  some  organization  which  would 
enable  the  tithe-owning  clergy  of  this  country  to  join  together  and  combat  the  enemy 
— both  the  anti-tithe  paying  organization,  and  also  the  efforts  of  those  gentlemen  in  the 
Legislature  who  wish  either  to  whittle  away  the  tithe  by  degrees  or  take  it  clean  away 
at  one  fell  swoop,  as  the  Prime  Minister  in  his  present  proposal  for  disestablishment 
in  Wales  suggests  may  ultimately  be  done.     What  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  is  the 
necessity  for  combined  action  to  meet  injurious  legislation,  and  also  to  enable  those 
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who  own  tithes  to  contend  in  detail  with  the  attempts  of  the  persons  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  taxation  of  thosp  tithes,  so  that  by  means  of  this  combined  action  the 
clergy  may  be  able  to  keep  down  the  burdens  that  are  imposed  upon  them. 


The  Rev.  J.  W.  Gedge,  M. A.,  Rector  of  S.  Anthony's,  Stepney ; 
formerly  Secretary  of  S.  John's  Foundation  School  for  Sons 

of  the  Poorest  Clergy. 

Having  been  for  some  years  very  much  behind  the  scenes  as  regards  the  poverty  of 
the  poorer  clergy  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  and  Wales,  I  ventiire 
to  speak  to-day.  For  ten  years  I  preached  sermons  all  over  England  on  behalf  of 
one  particular  clerical  charity,  so  that  I  can  speak  of  what  I  know,  and  testify  to 
what  I  have  seen.  There  can  be  no  possible  exaggeration  as  to  the  sufferings  of 
some  of  the  poorer  clergy  at  the  present  day  ;  but  the  question  before  us  is  rather 
what  can  be  done.  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  ground  already  taken,  but  I  want  to 
suggest  two  or  three  remedies  for  the  present  distress.  The  remedies  seem  to  fall 
under  two  heads — legal  and  voluntary.  With  regard  to  the  legal  remedies,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  more  might  be  done  by  patrons  in  the  re-arrangement  of  incomes* 
Where  patrons,  and  bishops  especially,  have  been  able  to  re-arrange  the  incomes  of 
livings  in  their  patronage,  the  object  has  been  to  let  the  larger  income  supplement  the 
smaller.  This  only  requires  the  consent  of  the  patron  and  the  bishop,  and  an  Order 
in  Council.  Then,  again,  there  is,  I  think,  a  good  deal  in  what  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton 
spoke  of — the  amalgamation  of  the  smaller  livings.  We  know  that  pluralities  were 
practically  abolished  some  years  ago,  but  there  are  many  cases  of  counties,  such  as 
Northamptonshire,  where  the  villages  lie  in  close  proximity,  where  livings  might 
well  be  amalgamated.  I  preached  not  long  ago  at  a  place  in  Essex  where  there 
were  two  churches  placed  side  by  side  in  the  same  churchyard.  There  were  not 
more  than  fifty  persons  in  each  church,  and  the  parishes  were  contiguous,  with  a 
population  of  about  three  or  four  hundred  between  them.  Then  we  come  to  the 
voluntary  remedies.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  for  the  taxation  of  the  larger  incomes 
in  order  to  assist  the  smaller.  That,  of  course,  must  be  voluntary  and  not  of 
constraint.  We  have  heard  this  afternoon  of  two  splendid  examples  in  this  direction 
on  the  part  of  our  bishops.  I  think  those  of  us  who  are  blessed  with  rather  laxger 
official  incomes  than  most  of  the  clergy  will  be  only  too  glad  to  follow  so  good  an 
example  and  voluntarily  tax  ourselves.  There  is  another  source — the  Easter  offerings. 
These  offerings  are  the  Church's  own  way  of  giving  a  maintenance  to  the  clergy  who 
are  not  so  well  off  as  others.  If  you  read  your  Prayer-book  you  will  see  that  there 
are  certain  dues  to  be  collected  at  Easter,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Easter 
offering  is  a  perfectly  legal  thing ;  but  there  are  thousands  of  churches  in  England 
where  such  a  thing  as  an  Easter  offering  has  never  been  heard  of,  much  less  put  in 
practice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Easter  offerings  were  universal  a  great 
deal  more  money  could  be  collected.  If  I  were  the  churchwardens  I  would  not  pay 
over  the  Easter  offering  to  the  clergyman  until  he  had  shown  me  his  receipt  for 
insurance  premium,  or  for  the  annual  payment  to  the  Clergy  Pensions  Institution, 
and  then  we  should  not  have  those  painful  cases  that  the  Dean  of  Lichfield  has  told 
us  of  to-day.  Where  the  offering  was  not  needed  for  a  particular  parish  it  might  be 
sent  to  a  central  fund.  Then  there  is  another  thing — the  dilapidations.  In  one 
part  of  the  Church  the  repairs  of  parsonages  are  taken  in  hand  by  the  laity.  In  the 
sunny  Channel  Islands  when  a  benefice  is  void  there  is  a  small  and,  I  believe,  a  legal 
tax  upon  every  house  in  the  parish  for  the  repair  of  the  parsonage,  and  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters  alike  join  together  to  keep  the  parsonage  house  in  repair.  If  that 
could  be  made  universal,  what  a  burden  it  would  take  off  the  shoulders  of  some  of  us 
beneficed  clergy.  When  I  went  to  my  country  living  I  did  not  get  off  without 
spending  ;f  1,400  on  dilapidations,  towards  which  I  only  received  ^740  from  the 
estate  of  the  previous  incumbent.  There  can  l)e  no  doubt  that  these  dilapidatioos 
press  very  heavily,  and  prevent  some  clergymen  from  taking  livings.  We  have  heard 
a  good  deal  about  a  Clergy  Sunday.  It  was  Birmingham  that  first  began  the  idea 
of  these  special  Sundays  for  the  hospitals  and  so  forth,  and  I  do  hope  our  bishops  will 
take  the  matter  up  and  give  us  a  Clergy  Sunday  for  a  Sustentation  Fund.  There  is 
another  thing,  and  that  is  the  organization  of  clerical  charities.  There  are  somethii^ 
like  150  charities  for  the  help  of  the  poor  parsons — 147,  I  believe,  is  the  correct 
number — and   these  charities  oveilap  each    other  in  a    most  stupid   manner.     If 
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Convocation  would  take  up  this  subject,  and  come  to  some  arrangement  for  amalgama- 
tion, so  that  there  should  not  be  half-a-dozen  charities  all  doing  the  same  thing,  it 
would  be  an  enormous  gain.  The  charities  would  probably  group  themselves  under 
such  heads  as  Sustentation^  Widows  and  Orphans,  Sick  and  Needy,  and  Educational. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  something  must  be  done.  Convocation  will  have  to  organize 
this  consolidation.  The  bishops  have  begun  to  set  us  a  good  example,  as  we  have 
heard  to-day.  Then  we  clergy  must  do  our  part,  and  when  we  can  show  that  there  is 
a  good  cause,  and  that  we  are  stirring  ourselves,  my  experience  is  that  the  laity  are 
always  ready  to  help. 


Lieut.-Col.  Barrington  Foote,  R.A. 

I  FEEL  great  diffidence  in  saying  a  few  words  on  this  occasion,  as  I  have  never  spoken 
at  a  Church  Congress  before,  but  there  are  two  points  that  have  arisen  during  the 
papers  and  discussions  this  afternoon  to  which  I  should  like  to  draw  attention.  We 
are  told,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  clergy  are  not  so  well  off  financially  as  they 
wish  to  be.  I  may  be  quite  wrong,  but  I  anticipate  that  most  of  the  complaints  come 
from  the  married  clergy.  I  should  like  to  know  very  much  if  there  are  statistics  kept 
of  how  many  bachelor  clergy  bring  forward  this  grievance  of  want  of  money.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  amongst  the  clergy  who  find  that  their  means  are  not  sufficient 
may  be  those  whose  incomes  are  derived  from  the  legacies  of  the  blessed  dead  of 
centuries  gone  by.  If  the  clergy  were  in  the  same  condition  now  as  when  those 
legacies  were  left,  the  funds  would  often  be  perfectly  adequate  to  the  requirements  of 
the  parish  priest,  because,  remember,  when  those  legacies  were  left  the  clergy  were 
not  married  men.  A  great  deal  of  the  money  that  the  dear  departed  left,  absoluieiy 
and  only  for  Church  work,  is  being  spent  now  in  keeping  up  very  nice  houses,  and 
feeding,  dressing,  and  educating  families.  Then  we  hear  of  the  duty  of  the  laity  to 
the  clei^.  Many  of  us  laity  are  burning  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm  to  help  the  Church. 
I  say  it,  I  hope  in  all  humility,  and  without  vanity,  that  for  years  I  was  longing  that 
the  clergy  would  allow  me  to  help  them ;  but  I  have  not  always  had  as  much  response 
to  my  wish  as  I  would  like.  Of^  course  there  are  noble  and  splendid  exceptions.  I 
am  a  soldier,  and  many  of  my  comrades  who  are  enthusiasts  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  in  England  and  abroad,  have  been  lost  to  the  Church,  because  the  Church 
would  not  encourage  the  receiving  of  their  help — that  is  to  say,  they  would  not  give 
them  the  chances  of  helping  to  the  extent  that  was  desired.  The  result  is,  that  many 
have  slipped  off  to  Dissent,  and  become  workers  for  various  sectarian  bodies.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  I  myself  always  saw  the  reality  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  but  I  do  feel 
that  if  my  clerical  friends  would  do  a  little  more  to  help  the  laity,  they  would  find  the 
laity  much  more  inclined  to  help  them,  especially  in  matters  of  finance.  The  Church 
loses  an  immense  amount  of  money  that  ought  to  go  definitely  to  Church  work.  I 
myself  have  worked  for  years  to  help  soldiers,  and  I  have  done  so  entirely  and  abso- 
lutely on  Church  lines.  I  always  shall  continue  to  work  on  Church  lines ;  but,  my 
dear  friends,  you  have  no  conception  how,  even  amongst  your  own  parishioners,  you 
allow  any  amount  of  money  to  go  from  Churchmen  to  support  homes  and  institutes 
which  fly  the  undenominational  flag.  There  are  many  institutions  which  fly  the  flag 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  mass  of  money  we  lose  from  Church(>eople — save 
the  mark  ! — because  we  fly  boldly  our  own  Church  fla^  is  almost  incredible.  I  do 
think  that  the  clergy  might  really  and  honestly  take  this  matter  up,  because  nobody 
would  say  that  work  amongst  the  men  of  our  great  army  and  navy  is  not  real  and 
true  Church  work.  I  had  a  letter  recently  from  a  clergyman  who,  when  I  asked 
him  for  money  for  Church  work  in  the  army,  said  :  "  Oh  no  ;  all  my  outside  money 
must  go  to  great  Church  works  and  institutions."  Imagine  anyone  saying  that 
work  in  our  army  and  navy  is  not  great  Church  work  !  My  dear  clerical  friends,  if 
you  would  only  drive  it  into  the  heads  of  your  congregations  that  they  must  not  l>e 
throwing  their  money  away  into  these  undenominational  places,  you  would  be  doing  a 
great  work.  Many  of  us  laity  are  longing  to  work  with  you  hand  in  hand  if  you  would 
only  give  us  the  opportunity. 


The  Rev.  Llewelyn  R.  Hughes,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Portmadoc. 

I  FBEL  really  very  sorry  to  detain  you  this  afternoon,  after  you  have  listened  to  such 
excellent  addresses,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  right  and  the  true  notehas  been  touched 
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by  most  of  the  Speakers  and  Readers.  There  is  one  reason  why  I  should  address  yon 
this  afternoon,  and  that  is  because  I  think  I  can  speak  from  experience,  someilusg 
which  bears  very  directly  upon  this  great  question,  which  very  soon,  if  it  is  not  so 
now,  will  be  the  great  problem  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  statement  of  a  Utile 
sum  will  explain  to  you  exactly  what  I  mean.  I  have  a  large  and  compMuratively  speak- 
ing, certainly  not  a  rich  parish.  I  can  hardly  say  it  is  a  poor  parish  as  far  as  the 
population  is  concerned,  but  you  will  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  00  one 
drives  to  one  of  my  churches  in  a  carriage.  They  all  walk  to  my  churches.  The 
population  is  over  five  thousand.  The  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  parish  are 
quarry  men,  and  men  who  work  in  foundries,  or  are  connected  with  the  shipping,  and  the 
problem  for  me  to  solve  is  this  :  I  have  an  endowment  of  about  ;^'ioo  a  year,  and 
before  I  put  one  penny  into  my  own  pocket  I  have  to  pay  out  ;f  300  a  year,  or  some- 
body in  the  parish  has  to  do  so.  That  is  a  problem  which  bears  very  directly  upon 
the  subject  we  have  been  considering  this  afternoon.  Where  does  the  ;f  300  come 
from  ?  Chiefly  from  the  pence  and  the  sixpences  that  are  given  in  the  oflfert(»ies. 
We  have  heard  much  about  a  Clergy  Sustentation  Sunday,  and  about  Easter  ofierings. 
I  have  a  Clergy  Sustentation  Offertory,  not  only  every  Sunday,  but  three  or  four  times 
every  Sunday.  The  rich  have  to  a  great  extent  moved  out  of  the  district,  the  poor 
remain  ;  but  in  spite  of  that,  the  vicar's  and  curate's  stipends  have  been  kept  up,  and 
another  curate  kept  on,  with  the  result  that  our  parish  will  compare  favourably  with 
any  parish  of  its  kind,  not  only  in  the  poor  district  to  which  I  belong,  but  in  any  part 
of  the  country  ;  for  we  support  the  Additional  Curates  Society,  the  Bangor  Church 
Extension  Society,  the  Bangor  Clerical  Education  Society,  the  Bangor  S.P.C.K.,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  ihe  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
Universities'  Mission  to  Central  Africa.  We  send  nothing  under  a  sovereign  to  these 
Societies,  and  our  largest  contribution  is  £tp.  I  will  tell  you  one  thing,  considering  the 
traditions  and  present  circumstances  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  of  no  use  to  ^eak 
of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  I  have  tried  life  both  ways.  When  I  entered  my  parish, 
under  the  dearly  beloved  late  Bishop  of  Bangor,  whom  I  shall  revere  for  the  rest  of  mr 
life — Bishop  Campbell— (I  had  been  for  some  years  curate  in  the  most  imprvtaoi 
parish  of  the  Diocese) — he  told  me  there  were  particular  difficulties  in  the  pairish  to 
which  I  was  guing,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  tact  would  be  required.  He  added,  "  1 
do  not  think  the  people  will  care  for  a  celibate  clergy."  Now,  the  Church  of 
England  is  a  growing  Church,  and  a  living  Church.  Everything  that  grows  and  has 
life  in  it,  will  have  increased  needs.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  making  the  best  of  the 
endowments  we  have,  unless  we  do  something  more.  We  must  teach  the  people  to 
realize  that  we  are  a  necessity  to  them.  They  will  support  their  doctor  and  their 
lawyer.  Why  should  the  clergyman  not  be  expected  to  live  among  them,  and  be 
provided  with  means  sufficient  to  prevent  him  getting  into  debt.  Take  the  people 
into  your  confidence.  Show  them  that  you  are  a  necessity  to  their  children.  Show 
them  that  you  can  do  their  young  men  and  women  good,  that  you  can  give  the  older  and 
the  aged  consolation  and  advice.  Preach  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ,  administer  the 
Sacraments  faithfully,  and  the  people  will  very  soon  feel  that  you  are  not  a  man  who 
should  be  allowed  to  starve.  Some  people  say  that  it  has  a  degrading  effect  upon  the 
clergy  to  be  supported  by  their  people.  I  have  utterly  failed  to  discover  that ;  I  viQ 
tell  you  what  the  effect  of  receiving  my  stipend  from  my  (>eople  has  been  upon  me. 
When  I  see  working-men  and  women  before  me  in  church  every  Sunday,  contnbating 
of  their  earnings  to  my  support,  when  I  see  professional  men  coming  10  my  church 
and  giving  their  cheque  to  the  Sustentation  PHmd,  what  effect  has  it  upon  me  ?  I  feel 
the  dignity  of  my  calling,  and  I  realize  that  it  is  my  bounden  duty  to  do  everything 
that  I  possibly  can  for  the  good  of  the  people  committed  to  my  charge.  That  is  the 
direct  effect  which  this  voluntary  principle  has  upon  me.  Where  are  we  to  get  the 
true  principle  of  Church  life  ?  We  want  no  new  principle.  Take  the  Apostolic  prin- 
ciple of  S.  Paul,  and  work  it  out  in  this  present  age.  As  in  the  case  of  modem 
inventions,  where  we  find  that  there  is  no  creation  of  a  new  principle,  but  only  the 
discovery  and  the  application  of  a  principle  which  has  always  existed  to  present  needs 
and  circumstances,  so  in  our  Church  life  and  work  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  ioveoi 
a  new  principle.  The  true  principle  upon  which  Church  work  has  to  be  carried  00 
has  been  stated  by  S.  Paul«_and  is  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  and  what  ve 
have  to  do  is  simply  to  apply  the  Apostolic  principle,  and  work  it  out  in  accordaaoe 
with  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  our  Church  in  this  nineteenth  century. 
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Willis  Bund,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Cardiganshire 

Quarter  Sessions. 

I  WANT  to  make  one  practical  suggestion,  in  consequence  of  what  was  said  by  one 
of  the  previous  speakers.  I  am  speaking  for  the  county  to  which  I  belong,  and  where 
the  cle^y  allow  themselves,  I  will  not  say  to  be  fleeced,  but  to  be  imposed  upon. 
There  is  great  difficulty  in  that  county  in  collecting  tithes.  The  clergy  are  charged 
income  tax  upon  the  amount  of  tithe  they  ought  to  receive,  not  upon  the  amount  wat 
they  actually  do  receive.  The  clergy  sit  down,  and  turn  their  cheek  to  the  smiter, 
and  allow  this  to  go  on.  I  will  give  you  an  example.  In  one  parish  there  are 
between  120  and  150  cases  where  no  tithe  has  been  paid  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
yet  upon  all  that  tithe  which  has  not  been  collected  the  clergyman  pays  income  tax, 
and,  m  addition  to  this,  he  turns  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter  and  pays  rates.  I  think 
the  proper  course  for  the  clergy  to  take  under  these  circumstances,  is  to  say :  *'  If  I 
am  not  allowed  to  receive  this  tithe,  I  ought  not  to  pay  income  tax  or  rates  upon  it, 
and  if  you  will  not  help  me  to  collect  this  tithe,  I  will  not  find  you  the  money  to  spend 
in  rates  for  county  purposes."  I  commend  this  suggestion  for  the  relief  of  tithe- 
owners.  I  think  they  take  things  much  too  quietly,  and  if  they  would  carry  out  this 
suggestion,  tithe  would  be  very  much  better  collected,  and  so  the  clergy  helped. 


The  Rev.  J.  T.  Raymond,  Vicar  of  Upton,  Snodsbury. 

I  WOULD  just  draw  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  one  or  two  statements  that  have 
been  made  respecting  the  inadvisability,  as  it  has  been  described  by  some,  of  so-called 
imprudent  marriages.  Take,  for  instance,  some  of  our  benefices.  Would  they  support 
a  single  man,  or  give  even  a  celibate  priest  a  living,  when  he  has  to  hire  someone  to 
minister  to  his  comfort  in  the  way  of  preparing  meals  and  attending  to  the  house  in 
which  he  has  to  live  ?  I  certainly  maintain  they  could  not.  Another  point  I  would 
bring  forward  is  with  regard  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Their  property  is 
very  great,  and  I  think  it  might  be  much  more  advantageously  used  than  at  present. 
When  these  funds  were  first  of  all  given  to  the  Church,  they  were  given  to  various 
parishes,  and  they  have  now  been  gathered  into  one  source  of  income  and  distributed 
far  and  wride.  A  great  portion  of  this  money  goes  towards  the  payment  of  what  did 
not  in  former  days  exist,  namely,  assistant-curates.  I  think  that  surely  the  burden  of 
providing  the  stipends  of  assistant-curates  might  very  well  be  trown  upon  the  popula- 
tion of  the  places  where  their  assistance  is  needed.  Voluntah  offerings,  contributed 
Sunday  by  Sunday,  would  very  soon  bring  in  sufiicient  to  pay  for  them.     Take  a 

Sarish  of  4,000  Churchpeople,  and  allow  at  the  rate  of  Ave  persons  to  every  house- 
old.  That  gives  Soo  nouses,  and  a  penny  contributed  by  each  house  every  Sunday 
morning  and  evening  would  amount  to  ;f  334  6s.  8d.  Surely  that  would  pay  for  the 
cnrate.  Then,  if  this  money  could  not  be  drawn  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
there  is  the  Additional  Curates  Society  from  which  help  can  be  obtained,  and  there 
are  also  many  wealthy  and  benevolent  laymen  who  would  come  forward  to  assist  a 
parish  crippled  in  this  way.  What  is  wanted  is  to  look  now  to  the  case  of  those 
parishes  where  the  incomes  have  decreased  to  starvation  point ;  where  tithes  and  other 
property  have  been  actually  taken  away  from  the  Churoi ;  where  the  poorest  means 
only  are  left  for  a  man  to  hold  body  and  soul  together ;  where  there  is  considerable 
trouble  to  know  how  to  find  the  money  for  the  next  loaf  of  bread,  or  to  enable  the 
clergyman  to  put  decent  clothing  on  his  back.  Again,  as  regards  the  formation  of 
new  parishes,  I  think  many  will  agree  with  me  that  no  new  parish  ought  to  be  called 
into  existence  until,  at  least,  an  endowment  of  ;^300  a  year  be  forthcoming.  The 
State  safeguards  the  position  of  bishops  in  demanding  that  ;f  3,000  a  year  at  least 
shall  be  the  minimum  for  their  existence.  Surely  a  parish  priest  should  be  regarded 
as  being  worth  the  tenth  part  of  a  bishop,  and  have  ^300  a  year  at  least  allowed  him. 
Further — do  not  build  expensive  churches  until  you  have  first  of  all  provided  the 
means  for  the  man  to  live  who  has  to  minister  to  the  people  around  him.  One  who 
has  to  grapple  with  the  thought  of  how  he  is  to  get  on  from  day  to  day,  cannot  put 
all  the  energy  into  his  work  that  he  ought  to  do,  and  cannot  bring  home  as  clearly  as 
he  should  to  the  people  around  him  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Further — the 
clergjrman  should  constantly  put  before  his  people  the  necessity  of  being  more 
systematic  in  their  alms-giving.  As,  day  by  day,  God  provides  for  them,  so  they 
should  provide  for  those  whom  God  has  called  to  minister  to  them  in  spiritual 
matters. 
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Col.  Victor  Mil  ward. 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  this  is  an  immense  question,  and  I  quite  acknowledge 
it  to  be  so.     I  am  one  of  those  who  urged  very  stronely  that  this  question  should  be 
discussed  at  the  Congress.     The  matter  that  remams  now  to  be  discussed  is,  what 
practical  suggestions  have  we  had  this  Afternoon  ?    There  have  been  a  great  many 
suggestions,  and  one  which  I  think  unpractical  is  that  which  has  reference  to  the 
marriages  of  the  clergy.     In  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life  there  are  marriages 
which,  perhaps,  take  place  too  soon,  and  many  people  are  blessed  with  too  many 
children.     We  cannot  blame  the  clergy  for  that.     If  such  things  happen,  and  if 
clergymen  unfortunately  are  brought  to  distress,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  to  help 
them  out  of  their  difificulty.     The  only  suggestion  I  have  heard  of  a  large  and  far- 
reaching  character  is  that  there  should  be  a  Sustentation  Fund.    We  have  funds  foi 
almost  everything.     We  have  funds  for  our  schools  which,  alas,  are  far  too  small ;  we 
have  funds  for  building  and  endowing  our  churches.     But  I  quite  agree  that  in  evoy 
diocese  there  might  be  a  Sustentation  Fund,  and  that  it  should  take  some  definite 
form.     I  confess  that  the  shape  in  which  I  should  like  to  see  it  myself  would  be  that 
every  year  a  certain  number  of  livings  should  be  raised  to  a  certain  sum.     Take  three 
or  six  livings  each  year,  and  try  to  raise  them  to  £200  or  ;^25o  a  year.    If  that  is  not 
the  best  way,  then  try  to  raise  every  living  say  to  ;f  250  a  year.     Let  the  matter  be 
placed  before  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese.     I  am  very  hopeful  that  if  such  a 
tund  were  raised  in  our  own  diocese  *of  Worcester,  in  a  very  few  years  the  very  sad 
sights  which  have  been  described  this  afternoon  would  be  put  an  end  to.    At  all 
events  we  could  feel  that  we  had  the  chance  of  helping  those  clergymen  who  are 
really  in  poverty  and  distress. 


TOWN  HALL. 
Thursday   Afternoon,  October  5tu,   1893. 


The  Right  Rev.  Mandell  Creighton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Peterborough,  in  the  Chair. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  POOR. 

{a)  Housing. 

{b)  Labour  Homes. 

{c)   Relief. 

{d)  Thrift  and  temporal  provision  for  the  Aged. 

PAPERS. 

P.  Lyttelton  Cell,  Esq.,  Oxford. 

The  subject  on  which  I  have  been  asked  to  address  the  Church  Congress 
is  in  itself  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  National  Church  of  England 
is  not  only  a  spiritual  communion  but  a  Civic  agency,  and  has  duties  and 
responsibilities  apart  from  the  conduct  of  public  worship  and  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  its  members. 

It  is  in  view  of  this  aspect  of  the  Church's  work  that  a  citizen 
like  myself  may  venture  to  accept  the  invitation  extended  to  me  to 
discuss  the  duties  of  the  National  Church  in  relation  to  the  homes  of  &e 
working-classes.    If,  indeed,  it  were  the  case  that  diese  duties  rested 
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exclusively  on  the  clergy,  I  should  certainly  not  be  prepared  to  assume 
the  possibly  impertinent  r61e  of  lecturing  others  upon  them.  It  is 
because  the  obligation  of  the  Church  in  such  matters  can  only  be 
discharged  efifectively  by  the  proper  organization  of  the  laity  in  parishes 
under  the  leadership  of  the  clergy,  that  I  feel  myself  warranted  in 
offering  a  few  considerations  as  to  this  Civic  Mission  of  the  Church, 
and  the  lines  upon  which  it  may  be  more  fully  discharged.  But  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  what  is  invited  from  the  clergy  in  the 
remarks  which  I  shall  submit  is  not  increased  drudgery  on  their  part, 
but  initiative,  leadership,  and  organization,  whether  in  town  or  country. 
The  civic  responsibilities  of  the  Church  essentially  fall  upon  the  workaday 
laity  in  each  parish,  and  must  be  discharged  by  them;  but  how 
shall  they  learn  without  a  teacher?  or  combine  without  a  leader? 
And  by  the  laity  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  squires  and  the  upper-middle 
classes,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  parish ; — not  the  social  crust  on  the 
surface,  but  "the  nation  that  dwells  in  its  cottages."  No  one  who 
has  had  experience  of  the  upper  class  of  wage-earners  in  trades-unions, 
friendly  societies,  clubs,  co-operative  stores,  or  political  organizations, 
will  deny  that  English  working-men,  when  the  opportunity  and  the 
leadership  is  offered  them,  possess  a  singular  instinct  for  local  patriot- 
ism, a  singular  adaptability  for  organized  public  work.  The  rural 
labourer  for  the  moment  lags  behind  in  the  development  of  such  quali- 
ties; but  a  generation  ago  they  were  not  common  amongst  the 
artisans.  The  working-man  possesses,  too,  the  knowledge  of  the 
real  needs  and  feelings  of  his  neighbours — an  unexplored  territory  of 
theory  and  guesswork  to  so  many  excellent  philanthropists  of  the  upper 
classes — and  he  will  often  be  ready  to  do  his  duty  to  his  neighbour 
before  he  can  learn  to  realize  his  duty  to  God.  At  least,  with  him,  you 
will  find  the  essential  foundation — "  the  love  of  his  brother  whom  he 
htiih  seen."  At  any  rate,  these  gifts  of  his  are  the  very  A  B  C  of  every 
Nonconformist  leader,  of  every  trades-organizer,  of  every  political  wire- 
puller, and  wherever  the  clergy  cannot  cordially  and  adequately 
appreciate  the  qualities  and  the  claims  of  the  working-class  laity,  I 
fear  the  Church  will  find  itself  left  outside  the  main  local  currents 
of  our  national  life. 

Moreover,  the  problems  which  centre  round  the  dwellings  of  the 
wage-earners,  and  the  submerged  tenth  below  them,  are  far  too  vast  to 
be  dealt  with  by  any  agencies  except  those  manned  by  the  working 
classes  themselves ;  and  we  must  look  to  them,  not  because  we  share 
the  ridiculous  Rousseau- bred  fancy  of  visionaries — the  profession  of 
stumping  demagogues,  and  of  politicians  in  quest  of  votes — that 
the  wage-earners  own  any  monopoly  of  virtue  or  of  judgment — 
no  class  does — but  because  they  are  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
English  nation^  and  there  can  be  no  national  advance  without  their 
active  co-operation. 

To  every  minister  who,  perhaps  already  over-burdened,  shrinks  from 
extending  the  battlefield  of  his  combat  with  evil  in  his  parish,  the 
voice  of  the  vigorous  democracy  seems,  to  my  ear,  to  cry  aloud,  "  I 
will  give  thee  two  thousand  horses  if  thou  be  able,  on  thy  part,  to  set 
riders  upon  them." 

All  I  say,  by  your  kind  indulgence  to-day,  involves  therefore  in  my 
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conception  the  systematic  utilization  of  lay  agencies  without  distinction 
of  class,  without  even  the  consciousness  of  class. 

In  this  audience  I  am  entitled  to  assume  without  any  further 
rehearsal,  the  painful  knowledge  of  the  evils  which  disgrace  thousands 
of  our  English  parishes  in  town  and  country,  of  the  hideous  and 
impossible  conditions  which  vitiate  the  physical,  and  by  consequence, 
the  moral,  well-being  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
Others  shall  declare  to  you  your  responsibilities  for  the  souls  of  these 
our  fellow  Englishmen,  their  wives,  their  little  ones.  It  is  my  part  to 
emphasize  only  this — that  these  wage-earners  are  the  men  on  whose 
labours  each  one  of  us  who  does  not  himself  produce  wealth,  depends 
ultimately  for  the  daily  sustenance  of  himself  and  his  family.  These  are 
the  citizens  on  whose  bodily  vigour  and  moral  characters  the  present 
welfare  and  future  destinies  of  our  country  hangs. 

The  problems  involved  in  our  responsibilities  for  the  Homes  of  the 
Poor,  are,  as  I  have  said,  very  wide  and  complex ;  to  limit  them  merely  to 
brick  and  mortar  schemes  or  patent  plans  of  economical  accommodation 
and  effective  drainage,  would  be  as  futile  as  to  watch  one  rabbit  hole  in  a 
warren.  It  is  the  establishment  of  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  amongst 
the  homes  of  the  English  masses,  as  the  very  first  essential  of  high  and 
noble  lives  within  them,  with  which  we  have  to  grapple  all  round.  The 
housing  of  the  wage-earner  in  decency  and  health ;  his  habitual  protec- 
tion from  insanitary  conditions ;  proper  attention  in  sickness  to  himself 
and  his  family,  and  proper  precautions  in  infectious  and  epidemic  disease 
(the  comer  stones  of  all  social  efforts  in  classes  where  health  is  the 
primary  condition  of  useful  citizenship);  the  mental  and  moral  educa- 
tion of  the  children,  so  that  the  future  generation  may  not  deteriorate 
from  our  neglect ;  the  elevation  of  the  standards  of  morality  amongst  the 
youth  of  both  sexes,  as  the  only  basis  for  honourable  home-life  hereafter; 
the  support  of  the  aged,  the  indigent,  and  broken  down,  on  the  lines 
most  disciplinary  to  the  ne'er-do-well,  and  most  compassionate  to  the 
unfortunate  and  the  deserving — such  is  the  chain  of  essential  and  inse- 
parable questions  which  the  modern  conditions  of  industrialism  compel 
the  Churchmen  of  every  parish  in  England  to  face,  unless,  indeed,  we 
turn  away,  with  the  selfish  mutter,  inherited  from  Cain — "Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  ?  " 

Until  the  present  generation,  we  had  only  made  beginnings  in  these 
directions,  and  these  beginnings,  let  us  remember  for  our  inspiration, 
were  largely  due  to  the  action  of  the  Church.  But  owing  to  the 
defective  discipline  and  feeble  diocesan  organization  of  our  Church, 
they  were  not  universal,  and  we  may  frankly  admit  that  they 
were  absolutely  inadequate.  The  duties  recognized  in  one  parish 
may  unfortunately  be  neglected  in  the  next,  while  the  rapid 
economic  changes  of  the  present  century  absolutely  outstripped  the 
voluntary  efforts  even  of  the  most  devoted  ministers.  Still,  the  leaven 
of  Christian  brotherhood  has  worked,  and  the  responsibilities  which  were 
once  preached  to  individuals  by  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness,  are  now 
being  rapidly  admitted  by  the  nation  and  enforced  as  matters  of  civic 
obligation. 

The  point  I  desire  to  urge  is  that,  in  acquiescing  in  the  assumption  by 
the  State  of  many  burdens  connected  with  the  homes  of  the  wage- 
earners,  the  clergy  should  not  relinquish  an  iota  of  their  interest  in 
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them,  nor  a  tittle  of  their  sense  of  responsibility.  Of  course,  where  the 
community  has  thus  intervened,  the  clergy  can  no  longer  act  indepen- 
dently, their  efforts  must  be  directed  through  the  nfodern  machinery 
of  municipal  or  parochial  self-government.  But  though  they  must  be 
content  to  part  with  their  direct  and  independent  control  in  certain 
parochial  matters,  let  them  remember  that  they  have  at  least  as  good  a 
right  to  be  heard  as  any  other  citizen ;  that  they  will  have  the  rates  to 
draw  on  in  the  interests  of  the  poor,  in  addition  to  the  hardly-wrung 
pockets  of  their  leading  parishioners;  that  without  abandoning  the 
higher  methods  of  *'  divine  persuasion,"  they  will  have,  in  the  last  resort, 
bye- laws  and  compulsory  powers  at  their  back ;  they  will  have  rate- 
paid  officials  to  replace  the  often  over-tasked  energies  of  themselves, 
their  curates,  and  their  district  visitors.  If,  therefore,  the  traditional 
work  of  the  Church  is  thus  to  be  reinforced  by  civic  resources,  surely 
the  clergy  should  all  the  more  tenaciously  pursue  that  work  through  the 
new  channels  of  civic  machinery.  All  that  is  best  in  this  movement 
represents  the  ascendancy  of  Christian  ideas  over  the  public  conscience 
— for,  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Browning,  **  Civilization  perfected  is  fiilly 
developed  Christianity." 

Let  us  consider  the  enormous  range  of  the  problems  opened  up  in  any 
parish  in  connection  with  the  homes  of  the  working  classes,  and  note 
how  far  they  have  been  of  late  years  claimed  for  the  province  of  civic 
or  communal  administration. 

They  fell  into  three  classes  : — 

First — Christian  responsibilities  now  directly  assumed  by  the  com- 
munity. 

Second — Christian  responsibilities  partially  or  irregularly  assumed  by 
the  community. 

Third — Christian  responsibilities  still  directly  incumbent  on  the 
National  Church. 

(i)  As  regards  the  first  class,  wherever  a  local  sanitary  authority  can  be 
aroused  to  assume  the  statutory  powers  now  conferred  upon  it,  the 
community,  since  1 890-1 — the  annus  mirabilis  of  beneficent  sanitary 
legislation — can  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  decent  housing  and 
effective  sanitation.  I  will  not  occupy  your  time  by  rehearsing  to  you 
the  provisions  of  the  "  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act " — the 
•*  Infectious  Diseases  Prevention  Act" — the  **  Public  Health  Amendment 
Act,"  and  of  similar  legislation. 

The  law  applicable  to  one  locality  is  not  applicable  to  another, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  away  from  a  brief  analysis  anything 
precise  enough  to  act  upon.  Every  clergyman  and  parish  worker 
needs  to  know  by  heart  the  "  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act ; " 
perhaps  all  here  do.  If  not,  the  Queen's  Printers  will  send  it  you  for  a 
few  pence.  The  Clerk  to  your  Local  Sanitary  Authority  will  supply  you 
with  a  copy  of  your  local  bye-laws,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  at 
Whitehall  will  advise  you  and  back  you  up  if  you  find  your  local 
authorities  obstructive. 

Concisely  stated,  the  community  now  has  powers  in  town  and  country 
for  the  regulation  of  new  buildings,  and  the  amendment  of  old ; 
for  the  prevention  of  over-crowding ;  for  the  enforcement  of  proper 
sanitary  conditions  as  to  drainage,  water-supply,  and  access  to 
light    and    air;     for    penalizing    negligent    landlords,    and,    in    the 
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last  resort,  for  the  demolition  of  unwholesome  houses.  Birming- 
ham— the  city  which  always  leads  the  way  in  municipal  organiza- 
tion— has,  I  believe,  spent  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  in  clearing 
insanitary  areas.  Further,  we  have  powers  to  erect  out  of  public  funds 
working-class  buildings,  where  individual  enterprise  fails  to  undertake 
them ;  we  have  regulations  as  to  the  notification  and  treatment  of 
infectious  diseases ;  we  have  regulations  to  prevent  unhealthy  or 
dangerous  conditions  of  employment,  or  the  poisoning  of  air  or  water 
by  noxious  trades ;  in  the  country  and  rural  towns  we  have  provisions 
for  securing  cottage  gardens  and  allotments — a,  movement  of  which  a 
Birmingham  citizen,  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  has  been  the  triumphant 
champion,  and  of  which  I  can  say  from  experience  that  the  sanitary 
results  in  the  disposal  of  household  refuse  are  fully  as  important  as  the 
moral  value  and  the  economical  benefits. 

Here,  then,  is  a  whole  series  of  our  Christian  responsibilities,  which 
have  been  now  incorporated  in  the  municipal  sjrstem  of  the  country. 
Yet  the  need  of  the  Church's  cooperation  is  as  great  as  ever.  The 
worth  of  a  system  can  rise  no  higher  than  that  of  the  men  who  work 
it,  and  the  Church  should  make  it  its  duty  to  ensure  that  all  this 
modem  legislation  shall  be  worked  by  the  right  men  and  on  the  right 
lines,  more  especially  whilst  all  our  national  and  communal  responsi- 
bilities are  made  the  arena  of  party  organization  and  party  conflict — the 
adult  football  field  of  our  pugnacious  politicians. 

Theoretical  social  reformers  are  far  too  apt  to  imagine  that  the  work  of 
reform  is  effected  the  moment  the  law  of  reform  is  enacted.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  seems  to  them  as  absolute  and  final  an  object  of  their 
endeavours  as  the  marriage  of  a  hero  and  heroine  appears  to  the  three 
volume  novel  reader.  Alas !  practical  men  know  that  the  test  of  success 
is  not  whether  such  an  Act  be  passed,  or  the  young  couple  be  brought 
safely  to  their  wedding  day,  but  how  things  work  afterwards. 
Administration,  not  legislation,  is  the  real  test  of  any  human  society. 
The  whole  system  of  State  Socialism,  whether  in  its  initial  or  in  those  more 
elaborate  developments  to  which  some  would  lead  us,  involves  paid 
officials,  and  the  paid  officials  when  appointed  will  be  no  better,  and  we 
hope  no  worse,  than  any  other  official  class,  high  or  low.  They  will  be 
good  and  bad,  assiduous  and  idle,  keen  and  indifierent,  humane  and 
callous.  They  will  be  often  appointed  on  purely  party  grounds,  and 
will  not  always  rise  above  party  considerations,  or  be  indifferent  to  party 
support.  Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodesf  Who  cannot  perceive  the 
necessity  of  a  force  which,  standing  outside  the  "  big-enders  "  and 
"  little-enders  "  of  municipal  and  rural  politics,  shall  keep  an  eye  open 
solely  to  the  common  weal,  and  an  ear  alert  to  catch  the  timid  appeal 
of  the  poor  ? 

There,  in  my  belief,  lies  the  function  especially  felling  upon  the 
Church  in  this  sphere  of  State  action.  We  must  neither  compete  with 
the  communal  machinery,  nor  hold  aloof  from  it,  but  endeavour  to 
increase  its  effectiveness,  and  inspire  it  with  Christian  ideals,  more 
especially  in  view  of  the  imminent  completion  of  our  fabric  of  local 
self-government  by  district  and  parish  councils. 

Who  has  such  an  opportunity  as  the  clergyman  for  kindling  that 
healthy  public  opinion  and  criticism  which  in  the  long  run  is  the  only 
guarantee  of  good  official  work?    He  need  not  necessarily  spend  his 
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own  time  upon  the  Boards  to  which  such  responsibilities  are  entrusted. 
He  has  calls  elsewhere.  But  I  would  see  the  clergyman  in  every 
parish  at  the  head  of  what  we  might  call  a  "  Guild  of  the  Commonweal," 
including  both  men  and  women,  drawn  from  all  classes,  federated  with 
similar  guilds  in  adjacent  parishes,  and  sub-divided  in  large  districts,  for 
whom  instruction  in  the  provisions  of  the  law — ^metropolitan,  provincial, 
or  rural,  as  the  case  might  demand — would  be  provided  by  classes  or 
lectures,  and  who  would  be  the  source  from  which  all  necessary  initiative 
should  proceed.  It  should  be  a  leading  object  with  a  parish  clergyman 
to  get  his  laity  taught  their  civic  responsibilities  as  Christians.  And 
that  he  might  be  qualified  to  lead  them,  the  requisite  points  of  municipal 
law  should  be  studied  in  theological  colleges,  as  medicine  often  is 
in  missionary  colleges ;  while  in  every  rural  deanery  some  leading 
layman  might  be  secured — if  possible,  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor — who  would 
act  as  referee  whenever  information  or  advice  is  required. 

Further,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  State  regulations  should 
be  humanized,  moderated,  and,  where  necessary,  supplemented.  The 
workhouse  master,  the  parish  doctor,  the  inspector  of  nuisances,  the 
relieving  officer,  the  elementary  school-master,  may  do  their  work  formally, 
but  it  will  make  all  the  difference  whether  they,  the  officials  of  the  nation's 
philanthropy,  do  it  as  drill-sergeants,  or  as  the  representatives  of  a 
Christian  and  sympathetic  spirit  in  the  community.  The  civic  mission 
of  the  Church,  working,  possibly,  through  its  ''Guild  of  the  Common- 
weal," ought,  surely,  to  be  exercised — first,  to  compel  the  local  authorities 
to  administer  the  law  energetically ;  next,  to  reinforce  the  official  sources 
of  information  ;  thirdly,  to  watch  carefully  the  spirit  in  which  the  work 
of  all  officials  is  carried  out;  and,  beyond  this,  to  supplement,  by  the 
methods  of  individual  helpfulness  and  charity,  the  hard  and  fast  limits 
of  official  action.  In  all  these  directions,  though  the  help  of  the 
well-to-do  is  invaluable,  the  help  of  the  working-man  and  working- 
woman  will  be  found  more  valuable  still. 

(2)  Let  us  pass  on  to  consider  our  second  class  of  Church  work — 
Christian  responsibilities  partially  or  irregularly  assumed  by  the  com- 
munity. Chief  amongst  these  comes  education  ;  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
the  sick  and  aged  in  their  own  homes,  under  circumstances  which  would 
render  the  rigid  intervention  offered  by  the  State  untimely  and  even 
cruel ;  and,  above  all,  tlie  immense  sphere  of  administration  connected 
with  the  health  of  the  homes  in  which  the  State  has  still  left 
initiative  to  voluntary  action.  In  all  these  it  remains  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  strive  on  to  fill  any  void  not  yet  occupied  by  the  State.  Time 
permits  me  to  speak  only  of  the  last.  The  sanitary  legislation  of  the 
State  depends  for  its  effectiveness  upon  the  existence  of  an  initiating 
power  in  every  town  and  parish  in  the  kingdom.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  sanitary  authority,  sometimes  it  is  the  inspector  of  nuisances, 
sometimes  the  initiative  is  deliberately  left  to  individuals.  In  all 
these  cases  the  parish  clergyman,  with  his  local  ''Guild  of  the 
Commonweal,"  has  before  him  a  sphere  of  responsibility  very  slightly 
diminished  by  the  march  of  legislation.  The  local  sanitary 
authority  is  often  ignorant  of  its  powers,  sometimes  oblivious  of  its 
duties ;  it  is  often  influenced  by  ratepayers,  who  are  the  very  persons 
against  whom  the  law  should  be  put  in  force ;  it  has  been  known  to 
browbeat  and  discourage  the  unwelcome  activity  of  a  conscientious  officer 
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of  health.  The  inspector  of  nuisances,  again,  is  a  man  not  always  ubiqui- 
tous, not  always  in  sympathy  with  the  poor,  not  always  insensible  to  the 
pressure  of  influential  members  of  the  public  body  which  he  serves.  Or 
again,  in  cases  wherein  the  complaints  of  mere  individuals  are  required  to 
set  the  law  in  motion  in  protection  of  the  working-man's  home,  the 
individuals  cannot  be  found,  owing,  it  may  be,  to  the  ignorance  and 
indifference  of  the  persons  whose  lives  are  at  stake,  or  to  their  timidity, 
or  to  their  fear  of  drifting  into  still  worse  quarters,  should  their  own  be 
condemned.  In  all  such  cases  the  parish  guild  I  have  suggested  will 
find  its  proper  sphere  of  action.  Not  that  its  remonstrances  should 
issue  from  the  clergyman.  His  work  would  be  accomplished  when  he 
had  organized  and  instructed  it.  Information  as  to  evils  to  be  remedied, 
or  of  disease  to  be  notified  or  relieved,  would  reach  it  promptly  through 
the  parish  stajff,  or  through  its  working-class  members.  Where  the 
initiative  rested  with  individual  ratepayers,  the  necessary  action  might 
be  taken  by  its  members.  In  other  cases  a  negligent  official  might  be 
stimulated,  or  the  Local  Authority  might  be  aroused,  or,  if  need  be, 
measures  taken  to  change  the  representation  at  the  next  election. 

The  provision  of  cottage-nursing  and  village  hospitals  offers  again  a 
most* important  sphere  for  the  action  of  such  a  parish  organization. 
The  blessings,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  which  a  good  nurse  may 
bring  with  her  into  a  working-man's  home  are  incalculable,  and  they 
are,  when  once  experienced,  so  highly  appreciated  by  the  poor  them- 
selves that  it  is  found  possible,  even  in  the  poorest  parish,  to  organize  a 
co-operative  subscription  amongst  the  people  to  secure  the  permanent 
services  of  a  trained  nurse.  Here,  again,  it  is  initiative  and  organizing 
power  that  is  wanted,  and  who  can  supply  that  initiative  so  efTectuaUy 
as  the  clergyman  with  his  committee  of  workaday  laity  of  all  classes? 

(3)  We  have  briefly  considered  the  duties  which  have  been  wholly 
assumed  by  the  State,  and  in  the  second  place  those  whi<^ 
have  been  only  partially  undertaken.  When  we  pass  to  the 
third  class  of  duties,  as  to  which  the  State  assumes  no  direct 
responsibility,  I  feel  that  my  own  brief  as  a  layman  is  finished.  By 
what  channels  the  purely  spiritual  mission  of  the  Church  can  be 
discharged,  by  what  agencies  the  moral  standards  of  the  cottage  shall 
be  raised  to  those  of  the  class  next  above  them,  is  a  subject  not  to  be 
handled  by  such  as  I  am.  There  is  a  single  suggestion  which  I  would 
submit  to  your  consideration,  only  because  it  bears  directly  upon  my 
opening  point — the  importance  of  developing  the  latent  foroK 
existent  amongst  the  working-class  laity.  Could  not  our  parochiai 
organization  habitually  enlist  the  services  of  men  corresponding  to  the 
local  preachers  in  the  Methodist  communion  ? — men  of  the  people, 
conscious  of  a  message  to  their  fellow  men,  pursuing  their  diaily 
avocation  and  not  in  full  orders,  yet  recognized  as  preachers  and  teachers 
by  the  Church  ?  To-day,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  there  is  surely 
a  mission  of  the  unlettered  to  the  unlettered,  of  the  simple  to  the 
simple.  Shall  our  own  Church  alone  ignore  and  exclude  this  ministry  ? 
Surely  an  adjunct  of  every  parish  church,  with  its  full  services  conducted 
by  fully  ordained  clergy,  should  be  one  or  more  mission  rooms,  where 
freer  forms  of  service  should  be  adopted,  and  where  the  lay  deacons 
would  find  their  sphere  of  defined  and  honourable  responsibility ;  the 
value  of  such  men  as  the  essential  links  with  working-class   feelings 
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would  be  incalculable,  and  the  mission  room  would  become  the  natural 
centre  of  the  parish  or  district  **  Guild  of  the  Commonweal." 

After  a  lengthened  period  of  apogee,  the  moving  currents  of  the  day 
have  come  round  again  into  harmony  and  logical  consistency  with  the 
idea  upon  which  a  National  Church  is  based — ^the  responsibility  of  the 
whole  community  for  perfecting  tlTe  life  of  the  individiial. 

If  voluntary  Churches  are  the  natural  expressions  of  strong  indi- 
vidualism, not  less  truly  the  affinities  of  Socialism — unless  it  be  absolutely 
pagan  and  materialistic — ^are  with  the  principle  of  Establishment. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  there  could  not  be  a  more  vital  problem  for 
the  Church,  as  a  whole,  and  in^its  parishes,  than  to  recognize  the 
situation,  and  zealously  adjust  its  energies  to  harmonize  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  day.  Our  Church,  as  an  Establishment,  territorially  localized, 
is  a  monumental  legacy  of  an  age  when  society  was  effectively  and 
almost  exhaustively  organized,  whether  for  spiritual,  industrial,  military, 
or  administrative  purposes.  The  Church  has  held  its  ground  through 
the  epoch  of  disintegration  and  demolition.  Now  that  we  are  again  on 
the  threshold  of  a  constructive  epoch,  based  upon  the  recognition  of 
brotherhood  of  men,  let  the  Church  claim  its  fitting  place  as  a  con- 
tributory to  the  new  fabric ! 


The   Rev.   A,   F.  W.    INGRAM,   Head   of  the   Oxford    House 
Bethnal  Green ;   and  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

When  I  was  asked  a  few  days  ago  to  address  the  Congress  on  "  The 
Church  and  the  Poor,"  in  the  place  of  the  Bishop  of  Bedford,  my  first 
feeling  was,  and  still  is,  great  regret  that  we  of  East  London  should  not 
be  represented  by  our  devoted  head,  and  that  the  Congress  should  be 
forced  to  content  itself  with  so  poor  a  substitute  as  myself;  and  my 
second  was  a  difficulty  as  to  the  exact  ground  which  the  discussion 
to-day  was  meant  to  cover. 

An  examination  of  the  programme,  however,  rightly  or  wrongly,  has 
convinced  me  of  this,  that  we  are  not  to  discuss  social  and  labour 
questions,  intimately  connected  as  they  are  with  the  subject  of  the 
Church  and  the  poor,  as  there  was  a  special  discussion  of  these 
questions  yesterday ;  nor  was  the  bishop  to  take  to  himself  any  one  of 
the  four  special  subjects  enumerated  in  the  programme,  but  that  he  had 
been  meant  to  cast  his  episcopal  eye  over  the  whole  question,  and  give 
us  his  opinion  on  the  general  relations  between  the  Church  and  the 
poor,  with  special  reference  to  the  subjects  named. 

And  first,  is  the  Church  in  touch  with  the  poor  at  all  ?  The  Bishop 
of  Bedford  told  us  two  years  ago  at  Rhyl,  in  answer  to  that  question— 
''  I  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  the  Church  is  in  touch  with  the  people, 
and  I  am  ready  to  prove  what  I  say,  not  merely  by  reference  to 
statistics,  but  on  the  spot.  I  invite  examination  of  the  quantity, 
qtiality,  and  product  of  our  work." 

And  I  venture  to  say  that  to  anyone  who  has  lived  sufficiently  long 
in  the  poorest  quarters  of  our  great  cities,  the  question  is  almost  too 
absurd  to  ask.  It  is  true  that  the  Church  in  a  place  like  East  London 
is  mainly  represented  by  its  clergy  and  their  bands  of  workers ;  it  is 
true  that  there  are  some  unfitted  for  the  work,  or  dispirited  by  the 
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pressure  of  it ;  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  working-men,  who  are  by  no 
means  always  "  the  poor/'  dislike  and  abuse  the  Church  in  the  abstract, 
and  whatever  subject  you  start  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  for  discussion, 
bring  it  round  to  "  bishops'  incomes."  But  who,  as  a  matter  of  fiict, 
know  the  poor  individually  ?  On  whom  is  the  real  burden  of  the  day 
resting  for  individual  cases  ?  I  say  unhesitatingly — and  I  can  speak 
freely,  as  not  being  a  parochial  clergyman  myself,  and  giving  all  due 
honour  to  what  part  of  the  burden  is  borne  by  our  Nonconformist 
brethren — it  falls  upon  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England. 

I  tell  you,  after  going,  as  my  work  carries  me,  from  parish  to  parish 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of -East  London,  and  seeing,  as  I  do. 
men  pouring  out  their  life  and  strength,  and  often  every  farthing  they 
have  got,  updn  their  work,  who  not  only  have  no  time,  but  have  no 
money,  to  come  to  a  Church  Congress,  and  then  when  I  read  in  some 
lightly  written  article  or  ephemeral  magazine  their  life's  labours  lightly 
brushed  aside,  and  their  life's  sacrifice  counted  as  a  wasted  thing,  to 
throw  into  a  brighter  relief  some  new  scheme,  and  to  make  a  little 
capital  for  some  political  enterprise,  it  makes  my  blood  boil  with,  I 
hope,  righteous  indignation  ;  and  remember,  I  am  not  speaking  of 
myself.  Places  like  Oxford  House  and  Toynbee  Hall  and  the  People's 
Palace — we  all  in  our  respective  ways  get  more  than  our  fair  share  of 
approbation  and  praise";  but,  speaking  for  Oxford  House,  I  say  that  we 
should  simply  be  nowhere  as  a  pioneer  force,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
steady,  silent,  uncomplaining,  penetrating  force  of  the  main  army  which 
comes  behind ;  and  the  nobler  spirits  among  those  outside  admit  it. 
The  parish  clergy  of  the  East  End  have  lately  had  a  splendid  testimo- 
nial from  Mr.  Walter  Besant ;  and  one  of  the  prominent  Nonconformist 
ministers,  who'was  ordained  a  year  or  two  ago,  told  me  himself  that  the 
first  thing  which  revealed  to  him  the  underground  work  of  the  Church 
among  the  poor,  was  the  discovery  at  the  distribution  of  the  Mansion 
House  Fund  that  not  an  applicant  came  up  before  the  Board  whom  the 
clergy  on  the  Board  did  not  know. 

But  is  it  all  a  failure  ?     And  the  question  is,  What  is  failure  ? 

If  it  is  a  failure  to  have  great  arrears  still  to  make  up,  if  it  is  a  £stilure 
to  have  only  partially  Christianized  a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  if  it  is 
a  failure  not  to  have  stamped  out  the  poverty  of  the  poor — then  the 
Church  has  failed.  But  how  short  a  measure  to  bring  !  how  narrow  a 
standard  !  God  has  taken  a  million  years  to  build  a  continent — ^why 
should  it  only  take  a  hundred  to  build  a  Church  ? 

What  are  these  central  bodies  one  finds  in  every  parish  ?  What  aie 
these  gatherings  of  the  faithful  one  is  invited  to  address,  in  parishes  of 
all  schools  of  thought  ?  I  tell  you  what  they  are  in  God's  eyes — they 
are  the  piles  of  the  bridge  driven  deep  below  the  surface ;  they  are  the 
deep  foundations,  carefully  laid,  on  which  is  to  rise  at  last  the  Church 
of  the  Living  God. 

But  now,  having  delivered  myself  of  these  apparently  conservative 
sentiments,  and  made  my  protest  against  being  flurried  and  fussed  oat 
of  the  patience  which  befits  those  who  aspire  to  be  "fellow-workers 
unto  God,"  let  me  redress  the  balance  by  proceeding  to  lay  down  that 
the  Church  is  a  fundamentally  radical  institution.  "Radical"  means 
•'  going  to  the  root  of  a  thing,"  and  if  the  Church  fails  to  go  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  in  redressing  abuses,  it  fails  indeed. 
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And  when  we  look  down  the  headings  of  the  subjects  to  be  brought 
before  ud  this  afternoon,  can  we  possibly  deny  that  the  Church  has 
erred  often  by  not  being  radical  enough  ? 

(i)  Take  the  housing  of  the  poor.  Has  there  been  no  tender  dealing 
with  some  leading  parishioner's  feelings,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  may 
have  houses  not  fit  for  a  dog  to  sleep  in  ?  Has  the  squire  been  fearlessly 
faced  about  his  cottages,  even  though  we  be  left  out  of  his  next  garden 
party  ?  Have  the  Vestry  had  brought  upon  them  the  healthy  power 
which  the  influence  of  an  active  Christian  Church  should  bring  ? 

We  need  to  catch  the  spirit  on  this  subject  of  Mr,  Horsley,  of  Wool- 
wich, before  whom  the  guilty  quail,  as  Ahab  before  Elijah.  '*Hast  thou 
found  roe,  oh  my  enemy  ?  **  He  told  us  at  the  last  Congress,  he  could 
see  in  their  faces,  "  Yes,  I  have  found  you,  and,  by  God's  help,  I  mean 
to  find  you  while  breath  is  in  my  body  1 " 

There  should  be  a  Sanitary  Aid  Committee  in  every  parish,  such  as 
we  have  had  at  the  Oxford  House  for  many  years.  The  local  Vestry 
will  co-operate,  if  they  are  efficient ;  and  if  they  are  not,  it  will  be  a 
thorn  in  their  side  until  they  are. 

(2)  Take  Labour  Homes.  We  shall  rejoice  to  hear  from  Mr.  Clifford 
the  latest  accounts  of  the  Church  Army  Homes.  We  are  grateful  for 
them  in  East  London,  and  the  Church  Army  altogether  is  preventing 
us  from  that  awful  fate  which  can  befal  any  Church,  and  that  is,  dying 
of  respectability.  "  Never  be  respectable  "  is  the  motto  for  a  Church, 
and  the  Church  Army  never  is. 

Now  have  we  been  radical  enough  about  this  ?  Have  we  really  faced 
the  problem  of  the  submerged  ?  We  might  do  more  as  a  Church  to 
co-operate  for  this  purpose.  We  have  ourselves,  in  connection  with  the 
Oxford  House,  a  small  shelter  as  a  sieve  above  the  workhouse :  it 
catches  the  worthy  and  gives  them  another  chance;  and  we  not  unfre- 
<]uently  send  on  our  cases  to  the  Church  Army  Labour  Homes.  It  may 
interest  the  Congress  to  know  what  fish  such  a  net  brings  up  in  the  year — 
i»338  entered,  of  which  770  were  Londoners,  540  countrymen,  and  28 
foreigners.  Of  these,  work  was  found  for  73  Londoners,  58  countrymen, 
and  5  foreigners.  The  submerged  are  in  a  minority,  but  the  Church 
must  deal  with  them.  Few  shelters  are  wanted,  but  more  homes ;  and 
we  could  hardly  do  better  than  imitate,  support,  and  extend  the  Church 
Army  Labour  Homes. 

(3)  In  relief,  as  Mr.  Hoskyns,  no  doubt,  will  tell  us,  we  are  all  sinners  : 
I  plead  guilty  before  he  begins,  and  we  are  guilty  here  again  because 
we  have  not  been  radical  enough.  We  have  not  gone  to  the  root  of 
the  matter;  we  have  been  too  good-natured  and  easy-going  and  afraid 
of  unpopularity. 

"  He  was  a  nice  man ;  he  gave  me  many  a  shilling,"  I  was  told 
about  the  last  curate  in  my  first  curacy ;  and  to  my  intense  dismay  it 
was  also  told  my  successor  about  myself.  We  must  stop  this  doling 
out  of  shillings,  except  in  some  exceptional  crisis  like  the  coal  strike, 
and  keep  them  to  spend  in  sovereigns  on  the  d^erving  instead.  We 
must  do  it  scientifically,  or  not  at  all. 

"  Do  you  belong  to  a  mothers'  meeting  ?  "  a  poor  woman  was  asked 
by  a  lady  once.  "No,*'  she  said,  **I  have  been  hard  up  this  winter, 
but   I  haven't  come  to  that  yet.*'    This  is  the  result  of  "  Church  and 
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promiscuous  charity,"  and  this  is  the  disease  that  the  Rector  of  Stepney 
will  teach  us  to  cure. 

(4)  The  subject  of  thrift.  We  shall  all  welcome  a  temporal  provision 
for  the  aged,  and  in  view  of  the  discussion  which  is  going  on  in  the 
Congress  Hall  this  afternoon  on  Clerical  Poverty,  it  is  one  in  which  we 
may  well  take  personal  interest  ourselves. 

If  the  introducer  of  that  subject  could  explain  to  us  the  attraction  of 
**  Loan  Societies  " — the  one  darling  popular  method  of  thrift  in  the  East 
End  of  London — and  state  whether  he  approves  of  them,  he  would  guide 
us  at  the  Oxford  House,  and  probably  many  others,  in  a  difficult  question. 

Leaving,  then,  my  four  successors  to  elaborate  these  four  points,  what, 
in  conclusion,  are.  the  points  which  I  would  press  upon  the  Congress 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Church  among  the  poor  ? 

(a)  Make  them  feel  that  we  do  care  about  their  poverty.  We  may  be 
able  to  do  little  to  relieve  it;  we  may  see,  with  our  knowledge 
of  economics,  through  many  of  the  schemes  which  are  put  forward  to 
relieve  it,  but  let  us  never  cease  trying  to  find  a  better.  And  let  us  never 
be  indifferent ;  they  sometimes  seem  half  to  believe  we  do  not  care. 

"  Who  is  weak  and  I  am  not  weak  ?  'S^Hio  is  offended  and  I  bum 
not?"  says  S.  Paul.  We  must  do  more  than  merely  sympathize,  more 
than  merely  comfort ;  we  must  bear  their  griefs  and  carry  their  sorrows,  if 
we  are  to  be  followers  of  Christ.  No  easy  going,  no  idle,  and,  still  less,  God 
forbid,  any  pampered  lives  are  possible,  if  we  are  the  Church  of  the  poor. 

And  if  we  ask  how  those  rich  members  of  the  Church,  whether  dergy 
or  laity,  might  show  they  cared,  we  find  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Puseys 
life  how  he  cared ;  he  put  down  his  horse  and  carriage,  and  gave  ;£5,ooo, 
among  many  other  donations,  to  the  Bethnal  Green  churches. 

(^)  Let  us  go  out  a  little  more,  and  speak  to  the  poor  themselves. 
It  is  a  touching  sight  to  me  the  one  I  see  on  Sunday  afternoons  in 
Victoria  Park — a  thousand  men  round  the  stand,  standing  for  an  hour 
without  moving.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  goes  to  any  place  of  worship — 
but  would  they  stand  there  if  they  were  quite  indifferent  ?  And  how 
are  you  going  to  speak  to  them  if  you  don't  go  out  to  do  it  ? 

You  may  call  it  a  lecture,  if  you  like,  on  "  New  Testament  Difr 
culties ; "  but  if  you  can't  preach  Christ  in  an  hour's  lecture  on  New- 
Testament  difficulties,  there  must  be  something  wrong  about  your 
Christianity. 

Only  yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  a  young  man  in  that  audience, 
on  the  very  brink  of  hell,  begging  for  a  helping  hand,  who,  but  for  that, 
might  never  have  heard  the  saving  name  of  Christ  at  all. 

Of  course  there  is  no  need  for  speaking  to  such  a  number  at  a  time  : 
some  of  the  best  out-door  work  is  done  by  taking  a  chair  into  some 
quiet  street  with  some  half-a-dozen  choir  boys,  as  a  parish  clergyman, 
now  an  archbishop,  used  to  do,  and  speaking  quietly  to  the  men  as  they 
lounged  at  their  doorsteps.  The  special  method  must  be  left  to  the 
special  district,  but  in  some  form  or  other  we  must  obey  the  precept. 
**  Go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges.*' 

(c)  And  lastly,  let  us  never  be  laughed,  or  scorned,  or  hectored  out 
of  visiting. 

I  have  a  friend  among  the  clergy  in  East  London  to  whom  I  some- 
times say,  **  Are  you  coming  to  this  committee  this  afternoon,  or  to  that 
meeting,"  and  he  gives  the  laconic  reply,  **  Who's  to  do  the  visiting?" 
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And  it  may  be  a  fact,  not  without  connection  with  the  above,  that  his 
church  is  crowded  every  Sunday ! 

Of  course  we  are  bound  to  go  to  some  meetings,  and  it  is  only  too 
possible  to  be  too  parochial ;  but  still  the  fact  remains  that  house  to 
house  visiting  has  been  the  strength  of  the  English  Church,  and  that  if 
we  give  it  up  for  schemes,  however  fascinating  ;  for  meetings,  however 
exciting ;  we  shall  find,  like  Samson,  that  our  strength  is  gone.  The 
one  thing  which  has  enabled  the  Church  through  evil  report  and  good 
report  to  know  the  poor,  will  be  gone  for  ever. 

Now  I  have  said  nothing  about  working-men's  clubs,  not  because  I 
believe  less  in  them  than  before,  as  a  means  of  helping  those  who  have 
small  and  narrow  homes,  and  of  weaning  men  from  the  public-house,  but 
because  I  have  sufficiently  bored  other  Congresses  about  them,  and  it  is 
a  pity  to  be  thought  to  have  only  one  method  of  social  reform ;  but  the 
fact  remains — do  you  want  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  public-house  ? 
don't  abuse  it,  but  cut  it  out ;  do  you  want  to  obliterate  a  vicious 
drinking  club  ?  plant  down  a  temperance  one  with  double  the  attractions, 
and  you  will  see,  as  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  on  the  shutters  of  one 
— "  Business  closed;  to  be  had  cheap." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this — we  must  adopt  all  methods,  if  we 
are  to  be  the  Church  of  the  poor ;  love  is  inventive,  and  we  must  show 
the  inventiveness  of  love  ;  jpt  must  be  all  things  to  all  men  ;  we  must 
grapple  with  each  problem  as  it  comes,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  Church  which  crushed  the  vice  and  reduced  to  work  the  fathom- 
less pauperism  of  Rome,  and  which  tamed  the  overwhelming  hordes  of 
the  Goths,  will  prove  equal  to  the  task  of  grappling  with  the  poverty, 
crushing  the  sin,  and  comforting  the  sad,  in  the  vast  populations  of 
Birmingham  and  London. 

ADDRESSES. 
Edward  Clifford,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Church  Army. 

I  AM  most  anxious  not  to  seem  to  boast  of  our  Labour  Homes.  All  we  claim  is  that 
the  Church  Anny  is  perfecting  the  scheme  as  fast  and  as  steadily  as  experience 
teaches  us  how,  and  that  it  is  one  of  many  proofs  that  the  Church  cares  for  the 
destitute,  drunken,  and  criminal  classes. 

I  am  sure  that  all  my  listeners  care  for  the  unhappy  class  for  whom  these  home 
are  intended — wretched  men,  mistaken  youths,  and  wretched  women  who  have  sunk 
to  a  state  of  destitution,  sometimes  by  misfortune,  but  generally  by  their  own  fault. 
Most  of  us  have  cases  of  the  kind  which  we  care  for  personally  and  are  eager  to  help 
to  standing  ground,  and  to  help  them  as  permanently  as  possible,  and  without 
damaging  their  more  fortunate  and  less  faulty  brethren  and  sisters. 

The  Church  Army  endeavours  to  work  in  accordance  with  the  great  rules  of 
political  economy,  and  I  may  say  that  we  often  receive  much  sympathy  from  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  and  from  Poor  Law  Guardians,  who  have  repeatedly 
testified  their  approval  by  making  us  grants  from  the  rates. 

We  have  eight  Homes  in  London,  one  in  Batb,  one  in  Stockport,  one  in  Derby,  one 
in  Bristol,  one  in  Manchester,  one  in  Oxford,  and  one  in  Birmingham.  Of  these  one 
is  for  lads  and  one  is  for  women.  Besides  these  we  have  different  kinds  of  institutions 
of  a  kindred  character  connected  with  our  social  scheme. 

We  thank  our  friends  heartily  for  their  generous  help  for  this  and  the  other 
branches  of  our  society,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  Church  Army  is  now 
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in  a  more  prosperous  state  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  The  number  of  cor 
working-men  officers  is  over  200,  and  our  mission  nurses  are  more  than  seventy. 
;f  15,000  is  subscribed  in  coppers  by  the  poor,  a  profit  of  iiC3,ooo  is  made  annually 
by  our  Church  Army  Gazette  (without  the  insertion  of  any  advertisements),  and  we 
receive  at  least  ;f  1,000  worth  annually  of  honorary  work  from  our  staff.  I  think 
these  figures  prove  that  the  work  supplies  a  real  need.  Certainly  it  goes  happfly  and 
almost  without  friction  everywhere,  and  my  only  wonder  with  regard  to  oiir  officers 
is  that  we  are  not  absolutely  overwhelmed  with  applications  for  them,  the  cost  betog 
so  extremely  small,  and  in  some  cases  nothing,  the  whole  salary  being  raised  by 
collections  at  the  meetings  and  by  the  profits  on  the  Church  Army  Gazettes, 

As  the  time  allowed  me  to-day  is  necessarily  brief,  I  will  at  once  suppose  that  we 
are  together  visiting  one  of  our  Labour  Homes,  and  will  endeavour  to  describe  its 
characteristics.  When  you  come  to  the  house,  you  may  be  struck  with  its  insignificant 
appearance.  Its  insignificance,  however,  is  a  great  point  in  its  favour.  We  want  no 
handsome  institution,  but  a  small  ordinary  house,  as  much  as  possible  like  the  homes 
of  the  better  class  of  working  people,  where  the  inmates  see  around  them  a  future 
possibility  for  their  own  homes.  We  spend  no  money  in  bricks  and  mortar.  At  the 
door  of  the  Home  we  are  met  by  the  captain,  and  not  far  off  we  find  his  wife,  busy 
about  the  house,  attending  to  the  men's  wants,  or  occupied  in  her  own  two  neat  little 
rooms.  The  officer  has,  in  all  cases,  been  trained  at  our  headquarters,  and  been 
engaged  in  evangelistic  work.  His  great  desire  is  that  the  inmates  should  become, 
not  only  prosperous  teetotalers,  but  true  Christians ;  and  he  knows  how  miidi 
depends  on  the  example  he  and  his  wife  set  in  the  Home.  Tramps  have  sharp  e]fes 
for  inconsistencies  of  conduct.  Upstairs  is  a  small  room  fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  and 
this  audience  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  morning  and  evening  prayers  taken 
by  the  officer  are  of  the  greatest  spiritual  use  to  the  men,  more  so  perhaps  than  any 
other  kind  of  religious  service.  The  men  are  allowed  in  turn  to  read  the  lessons  for 
the  day,  and  take  a  pride  in  doing  so. 

About  twenty  or  twenty- five  nice,  inviting-looking  beds,  with  clean  sheets,  are 
shown  us — beds  in  which  any  one  of  us  might  safely  sleep,  for  everyone's  clothes  are 
baked  in  sulphur  in  the  basement  before  they  are  allowed  to  come  upstairs,  and  every 
man  has,  on  entering,  a  thorough  disinfecting  carbolic  bath.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
our  Labour  Home  work  we  had  terrible  trouble  with  vermin,  but  experience  has 
taught  us  how  to  deal  with  this  painful  evil.  The  men  work  ten  hours  a  day,  and 
have  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday.  They  all  begin  with  wood-chopping,  and  pass  00 
afterwards  to  jobbing  work,  and,  if  they  are  good  writers,  to  directing  envelopes. 
On  entering  the  Home  they  sign  the  following  agreement  : — 

"  I  hereby  undertake  to  obey  cheerfully  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  Church 
Army  Labour  Home,  and  I  enter  it  with  the  determination  to  make  an  honest 
endeavour  to  live  a  truly  Christian  life  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  I  hereby  also  pledge  myself  to  be  a  total  abstainer,  and  agree  to  wear  the 
blue  ribbon  sewn  into  my  coat.  I  agree  to  be  satisfied  with  the  pay  allotted  to  me, 
and  to  have  any  money  earned  by  me  for  out-door  work  paid  to  the  captain.  In  the 
event  of  my  leaving  this  Home  without  an  approved  situation,  or  without  the  captain's 
permission,  or  being  dismissed  for  breaking  my  total  abstinence  pledge,  or  for 
idleness,  disobedience,  insubordination,  or  any  other  breach  of  the  rules  and 
regulations,  I  agree  to  leave  the  Home  immediately,  and  to  forfeit  any  money  placed 
to  my  credit.  I  undertake  to  do  my  best  after  the  first  month  to  obtain  work  for 
myself,  independently  of  all  help  from  the  Church  Army,  and  if  I  stay  on  for  a  third 
month  to  be  satisfied  with  half-pay,  and  if  for  a  fourth  month  with  no  pay  at  all  in 
excess  of  board  and  lodging*" 
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We  have  been  criticized  by  theorists  for  depriving  a  man  of  his  earnings,  as^  a  kind 
of  fine  for  drinking,  but  practical  people  understand  the  necessity  of  such  a  rule 
among  men  whom  it  is  vital  to  guard  as  much  as  possible  from  their  arch-enemy — 
drink. 

Unfortunately  it  needs  little  proof  to  show  that  we  make  no  profit  out  of  the 
transaction,  the  expense  of  the  Labour  Homes  being  large,  even  though  the  strictest 
economy  is  practised.  It  is  extremely  important,  however,  that  the  men  should 
understand  that  they  really  have  earned  their  wage,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
charity,  and  that  when  they  go  out  of  the  Home  with  decent  clothes  and  a  fair  sum 
of  money  they  have  their  own  industry  to  thank  for  it. 

Our  inmates  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  streets,  the  prison  gates,  the  low  lodging- 
houses,  and  the  casual  wards.  Two  of  our  oflicers  and  one  gentleman,  Mr.  Campbell, 
an  honorary  member  of  our  staff,  are  employed  in  visiting  and  searching  out  the  cases 
that  seem  best  worth  helping.  Drunkenness  and  crime  are  no  disqualifications,  but 
I  regret  to  say  that  we  have  not  yet  t)een  able  to  deal  with  the  large  class  of  men  who 
are  not  able-lxxlied,  and  who  are  growing  old.  These  cases  need  private  help,  and 
cannot  be  received  into  Labour  Homes.  Even  as  it  is,  the  men  who  come  into  our 
homes  are  generally  too  weak  and  under-fed  to  do  a  real  day's  work,  but  they  are 
well  nourished  with  meat,  soup,  porridge,  vegetables,  fish,  and  puddings,  and  after 
two  or  three  days  they  pick  up  wonderfully  and  show  signs  of  their  condition  by  the 
amount  of  work  they  get  through.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  the  clean, 
healthy,  respectable-looking  men  whom  we  see  in  the  workshop  were  a  week  ago 
thin,  shivering,  dirty,  and  hopeless.  The  effect  of  good  food,  teetotalism, 
Christian  influence,  cleanliness,  and  the  sight  of  other,  men  who  have  climbed  part  of 
the  way  up  the  ladder,  is  most  inspiriting,  and  though  we  have  many  heart- 
breaking failures,  I  may  say  that,  they  are  more  than  compensated  by  the  successes. 
At  the  same  time  one  must  speak  of  success  very  modestly,  for  long  watching  and  long 
care  is  necessary,  and  some  of  our  saddest  cases  have  been  those  of  men  who  have 
been  actually  working  in  our  own  office  as  clerks,  honoured  and  respected  for  many 
months,  and  to  whom  the  terrible  craving  has  come  back  after  months  of  happy 
prosperity. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  we  use  every  endeavour  to  get  situations  for  the  men  when 
they  leave  our  Labour  Homes,  but  we  find  that  it  is  far  better  to  throw  the  chief  onus 
of  finding  work  on  the  men  themselves.  They  are  more  likely  to  keep  it  if  they  have 
themselves  sought  it  and  found  it.  A  good  deal  of  selfishness  comes  out  in  the 
unwillingness  of  respectable  people  to  give  another  trial  to  a  man  or  woman  whose 
character  has  been  damaged  by  drink  or  evil  doing.  This  is  natural,  but  we  do 
appeal  very  earnestly  for  help  in  this  direction.  To  run  some  risk  of  failure  and 
injury  is  a  Christ-like  deed. 

During  this  year  we  have  placed  thirty-two  of  our  Labour  Home  men  successfully 
in  Canada,  thirty  of  whom  are  doing  excellently.  Two  others  are  in  work,  but  are  not 
so  satisfactory,  being  rather  of  a  feeble  kind.  Our  plan  for  the  lads  is  to  train  them 
on  oar  farm  for  emigration. 

Oar  great  desire  now  is  to  increase  the  number  of  our  Labour  Homes  till  we  have 
one  in  every  considerable  town  in  the  country.  We  bear  ourselves  most  of  the  initial 
expense,  but  not  the  actual  rent  or  the  small  salary  of  the  officer. 

Money  is,  of  course,  an  imperative  need,  and  we  want  much  to  receive  that 
practical  sympathy  from  local  friends  which  shows  itself  in  supervision,  in  seeking  and 
finding  work  for  our  poor  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  teaching  them  the  value  of  a 
wise,  kind,  Christian  friend. 
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I  HAVE  to  say  something  on  a  most  unpopular  subject.  It  is  a  difficult  question, 
and  one  which  constantly  offends  very  good  people ;  but  it  is  one  vitally  affecting  onr 
large  town  parishes.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  one  subject  preceding  this  one,  and 
that  is  the  question  of  alms-giving.  It  is  a  subject  which  distinctly  needs  to  be  taught 
throughout  the  Church  to-day — systematic,  regular,  weekly  alms-giving.  Without 
regular  alms-giving  you  cannot  have  proper  relief-giving.  If  there  is  a  falling  off  in 
February  and  you  do  not  get  in  another  penny  till  November,  then  it  is  impossible 
to  give  adequate  and  proper  relief,  for  in  the  summer  months  we  have  much  sickness 
and  poverty.  Then  again,  I  would  pre&ce  my  remarks  by  saying  that  the  working- 
men  are  not  asking  for  relief  upon  the  system  and  according  to  the  method  by  which 
it  has  often  been  distributed.  They.are  asking  us  in  these  days  to  turn  our  attention 
to  many  of  those  questions  by  which  wages  might  be  raised,  or,  what  is  more 
important,  work  might  be  more  regular  ;  and  if  we  could  get  these  two  things  a  little 
better  established  than  at  the  present  day,  there  would  not  be  the  same  necessity 
for  some  forms  of  relief  to  which  we  seem  now  driven  when  we  have  to  face  the  actual 
want  and  starvation  of  our  people  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

My  subject  this  afternoon  is  the  granting  of  parochial  relief  and  the  distributioD 
thereof,  and  I  am  supposing  that  in  the  parbh  there  are  funds  and  alms  which  are 
being  given,  my  remarks  necessarily  referring  rather  to  large  town  parishes  than 
villages.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  will  go  to  the  village  first  for  my  ideal  of  true  relief. 
In  a  village  there  is  a  form  of  relief  not  unfamiliar  to  many  of  us.  The  earliest 
form  of  relief  ¥dth  which  I  became  acquainted  was  one  which  I  did  not  care  for  at 
all  at  the  time.  There  were  five  of  us  boys  sitting  hungry,  all  ready  for  our  meal. 
A  leg  of  mutton  comes  in  for  dinner,  but  the  first  cuts,  again  and  again,  with  most  of 
the  gravy,  were  sent  to  Mrs.  Jones,  one  of  us  having  to  run  with  it,  before  a  monthfiBl 
was  eaten,  in  order  that  we  might  give  the  food  off  the  table  to  the  person  who 
was  in  need  and  whose  need  was  known.  I  say  that  in  such  cases  there  was  Know- 
ledge, Sympathy,  and  Self-sacrifice ;  and  the  great  need  to-day  in  our  town  parishes 
is  to  extend  these  same  principles  of  knowledge,  sympathy,  and  self-sacrifioe.  For 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  in  a  great  deal  of  the  distribution  of  relief  at  the 
present  day  in  the  large  towns  there  is  no  knowledge,  absolutely  no  sympathy,  and 
there  is  no  self-sacrifice.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  relief  is  a 
curse  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  is  distributed. 

But  how  are  we  to  carry  out  this  idea?  The  difficulties  are  many,  but  tfie 
greatest  difficulty  of  all  lies  in  the  fact  that  everybody  thinks  they  know  all  about 
relief  distribution,  and  if  anybody  begins  to  say,  "  Perhaps  there  is  some  other  system 
which  is  a  little  better,"  you  are  immediately  attacked  as  not  a  Christian,  and  have 
to  submit  to  a  bombardment  of  texts  from  Holy  Scripture.  Such  people  are  terribly 
difficult  to  deal  with  in  any  discussion  upon  social  matters.  But  I  absolutely  deny  that 
the  Holy  Scripture  bears  out  the  doctrine  that  there  is  to  be  absolute  license  in  the 
distribution  of  relief,  and  I  shelter  myself  behind  the  high  authority  of  the  Ardibisbop 
of  Canterbury,  who  has  said — and  most  truly  said — that  there  is  no  authority  what- 
ever in  the  teaching  of  Christ  for  anything  like  indiscriminate  alms-giving.  We  all 
know  perfectly  well  that  if  you  quote  Scripture  without  the  context  you  may  make 
Scripture  say  anything.  You  may  make  Scripture  say  "  There  is  no  God  "  if  yon  just 
leave  out  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  '  There  is  no  God.' "  Again,  the  sixth 
chapter  of  S.  John  shows  us  how  our  Lord  fed  the  poor.  Yes,  but  it  goes  on  to  show 
that  on  the  next  day  He  refused,  and  He  refused  because  He  did  not  wish  to  dcgnde 
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them,  but  to  raise  them  to  a  higher  standard  of  morality.  He  therefore  sent  them 
back  to  their  work  and  labour,  having  taught  them  by  His  miracle  the  great  lesson 
that  He  was  the  Bread  of  life.  And  so  when  we  go  to  S.  Paul's  teaching  it  is  the 
same,  for  he  says  that  it  is  possible  we  may  take  half  our  goods  and  sell  them  for  the 
poor,  and  yet,  not  having  charity,  it  is  worth  nothing,  and  we  know  perfectly  well  that 
that  is  true.  And  thus  we  have  to  meet  these  people.  They  are  such  good  people 
and  such  kind  people,  but  they  are  not  thoughtful  people.  They  are  not  people  who 
try  to  seek  knowledge  or  to  understand  the  great  social  questions  which  we  have 
before  us  day  after  day  in  our  great  town  parishes.  I  speak  with  some  experience  here, 
because  for  five  years  I  was  placed  in  the  West  End  of  London  in  the  nx)st  degraded 
parish  I  have  ever  been  in  in  my  life.  The  East  End  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in 
absolute  degradation.  I  am  referring  to  the  pottery  district  in  Notting  Hill.  There  is  a 
district  with  wide  streets,  with  houses  which  were  at  one  time  well-built,  but  for  degrada- 
tion, for  absolute  imposture,  give  me  that  district  upon  which  The  Daily  News  has 
written  several  articles.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  this  degradation  ?  The  absolute 
sinful  stupidity  of  the  West  End  people  ;  and  again  and  again  in  Kensington  churches  I 
have  said,  ''  If  you  love  that  district  you  must  be  brave  enough  to  say  *  No '  when  you 
are  asked  by  all  this  horde  of  people  who  come  and  trade  upon  your  goodness."  It 
is  not  ladies  only  who  are  at  fault.  What  are  you  to  do  with  a  gentleman  of  this 
description  ?  He  is  a  well-known  literary  man,  and  told  me  himself  of  a  walk  down 
Bayswater  Road,  when  he  fell  in  with  one  oT  my  old  parishioners.  A  woman  came 
up  to  him  in  the  street  and  said,  **  Please,  sir,  I  am  very  hungry,  will  you  give  me 
something, *'  and  he  gave  her  a  shilling  at  once.  He  had  not  gone  one  hundred  yards 
when  she  overtook  him  and  said,  '*  I  should  be  able  to  get  on  so  much  better  if  1  had 
a  sewing  machine.''  He  gave  her  a  sovereign.  The  next  morning  she  accosted  him 
at  his  house,  and  said,  *'  I  have  friends  in  Liverpool ;  I  should  very  much  like  to  go 
and  see  them,  I  thought,  if  I  had  a  little  bit  of  money  to  go  with."  At  last  the 
gentleman  thought  this  too  good. 

Let  Dae  give  you  another  instance,  for  it  is  by  these  instances  I  am  trying  to 
press  a  point.  In  the  police  court  at  Marylebone  this  happened.  A  little  boy,  very 
well  known  to  me,  with  very  red  cheeks  and  a  very  attractive  appearance,  having  bare 
feet — he  had  got  a  pair  of  boots  at  home — was  sent  out  to  beg.  He  was  brought 
before  the  magistrate,  and  this  was  his  evidence.  He  said  that  he  collected  everyday 
in  the  week  4s.,  and  on  Sunday  always  los.  Here  was  a  boy  of  nine  years  old  earning 
34s.  a  week,  and  when  the  mi^istrate  said,  *'  And  what  do  you  do  when  you  get  a  little 
more?*'  he  said,  *'I  go  and  get  a  sausage  and  a  penny  smoke/'  Now  my  point  is 
this.  The  mother  of  this  boy  went  begging  and  a  girl  also,  and  with  one  thing  or 
another  their  income  was  about  £,^  a  week.  Next  to  them  in  the  road  they  might 
have  an  honest  working-man,  a  labourer,  who  is  earning  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  a 
casual  20s.  a  week.  What  can  be  the  effect  upon  a  district  of  a  very  few  of  these 
cases — and  there  were  many  in  that  district — when  the  people  see  the  ease  with  which 
these  beggars  can  get  all  this  money,  while  they  by  honest  work  can  get  so  little  ? 

One  more  instance,  and  this  is  a  favourite  story  of  mine.  A  little  boy  who 
was  very  well  known  to  roe  ran  up  behind  me,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  counting  some 
money  in  his  hand.  I  asked,  *'  What  have  you  been  doing  to  get  so  much  money  ? ' 
and  he  replied  '^  I  have  been  looking  cold  in  Portobello  Road,"  and  he  added  that  he 
could  always  earn  two  shillings  between  eight  o'clock  and  ten  o'clock  at  night.  That 
is  what  makes  it  hard  for  us  to  stem  the  social  degradation  in  some  of  our  parishes. 
But  who  is  to  blame  ? 

But  here  is  another  type  of  pbilanthropbt.    A  gentleman  wrote  to  me  concerning 
26 
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a  large  excursion  thus :  "  I  wish  to  give  a  treat  to  a  lot  of  poor  children,  but  ihey 
must  be  very  ragged.'*  In  connection  with  that  let  me  read  to  you  the  evidence  of 
Charles  Booth,  which  he  gives  thus  with  r^ard  to  one  of  his  tables  describing  the 
homes  of  the  dirty  and  ragged  children ;  and  the  cases  are  not  picked,  but  are  taken 
straight  from  the  school  register.  There  are  twenty-one  cases  in  page  525,  and  the 
remarks  as  to  the  parents  of  all  these  children,  except  four,  were:  **bad,'*  "bad," 
"lazy,"  "dirty,"  **shifiless,"  "idle,"  "drunken,"  **  both  drunken  and  shiftless,"  etc 
What  I  say  is  this,  when  people  want  to  help  those  who  are  in  need,  why  do  they 
pick  out  the  dirty  and  the  ragged  ?  Why  should  they  not  help  us  to  assist  those  who 
are  trying  to  bring  up  their  children  decently  ? 

Another  point  I  must  very  hastily  touch  upon  is  this  :  We  want  to  prevent  over- 
lapping. It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  appeal  more  definitely  to  the  Nonconformisi 
bodies  to  come  and  assist  us  in  this  matter.  They  do  hinder  us  most  tremendously  in 
meeting  this  question,  by  absolutely  refusing,  in  many  instances,  to  work  with  us  on  the 
question  of  distribution  of  relief.  I  think  what  we  might  say  to  them  is  this:  **W3I 
you  throw  open  your  register  of  those  to  whom  you  give,  so  that  we  may  come  and 
look  at  it,  and  see  that  we  are  not  giving  to  the  same  people?  and  we  will  ask  ^'ou  to 
look  at  ours." 

Lastly,  it  is  necessary  for  us  in  our  town  parishes  to  form  proper  relief  councils 
of  our  own,  and  not  hand  our  work  to  charity  organizations.  Even  they  cannot 
do  our  work,  and  we  ought  to  keep  ittourselves,  but  learn  from  them  the  proper 
principles  of  relief.  The  body  of  Church-workers  will  be  the  agents,  bringing  in  the 
particulars  of  cases  which  have  come  before  them,  and  having  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
tributing the  relief  administered  by  the  council,  and  having  also  the  pleasure  of  haag 
restrained  by  the  apparent  coldness  and  brutality  of  the  rector.  In  that  way  we  are 
able  to  give  to  our  people  adequate  and  suitable  relief.  We  shall  not  give  a  person 
a  shilling  when  they  want  a  convalescent  home  or  a  surgical  instrument.  Again  and 
again  when  ladies  give  relief  tickets,  they  only  just  want  to  soften  down  the  bitterness 
of  the  momentary  trouble.  Instead  of  thinking  what  a  poor  person  needs,  there  is  the 
shilling  ticket,  and  that  is  all. 

And  so  I  say,  in  conclusion,  if  we  want,  really  want,  to  do  good  to  our  poor,  and 
prevent  the  rector's  house  being  the  first  step  downwards  to  the  Labour  Home,  which 
comes  all  right  in  its  proper  place,  let  us  be  careful  when  the  bell  is  rung,  and  the  man 
for  the  first  time  asks  for  alms,  to  deal  with  him  as  if  he  was  a  brother,  and  not  be 
afraid  to  give  him  a  hand  and  engage  with  him  in  conversation,  so  that  we  may  see 
whether  he  deserves  help.  If  he  does,  let  him  have  that  help  he  needs  ;  but  at  any 
rate — even  if  we  have  to  say  "  No  **— let  him  understand  that  we  have  sympathy  with 
him,  and  have  taken  trouble  with  the  case  which  is  before  us. 


Thrift,  and  Temporal  Provision  for  the  Aged. 

The  Rev.  John  N.  Quirk,  Vicar  of  S.  Mary  with  S.  Nicholas, 

Beverley ;  and  Canon  of  York. 

I  DO  not  think  that  altogether  I  am  a  friend  of  the  poor  law,  and  if  I  had  to  express 
one  wish  for  myself  and  my  family  in  regard  to  the  temporal  future,  it  would  be  thai, 
next  to  getting  into  prison,  none  of  us  might  ever  become  victims  of  the  poor  law. 
And  I  realize  that  this  is  no  idle  wbh,  when  I  learn  on  the  highest  authority  that  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  "at  least  one  in  five  persons  over  sixty-five  is  a  pauper,"  and 
that  "  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  working  class  population  are  condemned  to  spend 
their  last  years  as  recipients  of  poor  law  relief." 
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Now,  these  are  startling  statements,  and  they  seem  all  the  more  so  to  me 
liecause  by  descent,  though  not  by  birth,  I  belong  to  a  country  in  which  there  was  no 
poor  law.  I  refer  to  the  small  home  rule  colony  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  whence  my 
family  came,  and  where  I  myself  held  my  first  incumbency.  **  There,"  says  Governor 
Walpole,  in  a  book  lately  published  by  Longmans,  '*  the  Church  has  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  being  guardian  of  the  poor.  By  long-standing  custom  the  morning  offer- 
tories are  given  to  the  poor ;  and,  except  in  Douglas  and  Ramsay,  there  is  to-day  no 
legal  compulsory  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.*' 

And  Governor  Walpole  goes  on  to  say  that,  as  a  consequence,  not  only  are  **  agri- 
culturists and  traders  saved  from  a  heavy  financial  burden,  which  weighs  heavily  upon 
England,  but  more  important  still  is  the  fact  that  the  absence  of  a  poor  law  appears 
TO  have  diminished  pauperism,  assisted  thrift,  and  raised  the  self-reliance  of  the  Manx. 
Flabits  of  self-support  have  been  ingrained  in  these  islanders  for  generations  ;  whilst 
in  England,  three  centuries  of  public  relief  have  caused  the  poor  to  believe  that  they 
are  not  bound  to  provide  for  the  future,  and  to  look  to  the  State  for  provision  when 
disease  or  age  has  put  an  end  to  their  powers  of  work." 

Of  course,  there  is  a  system  of  voluntary  assistance,  but  in  the  parish  of  Rushen, 
with  a  population  of  3,500,  chiefly  poor,  in  1892,  there  were  only  56  in  regular  receipt 
of  relief,  and  the  total  amount  distributed  by  the  vicar  was  £\T2  19s.,  or  less  than 
IS.  6d.  per  head  per  week. 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  be  told  that  '*  the  people  are  self-reliant, 
<l(^[ged,  and  industrious ;  and  that  in  the  Antipodes  and  distant  lands  are  found 
many  prosperous  Manxmen." 

But  you  will  say,  how  different  both  in  kind  and  degree  is  the  population  from  that 
of  England.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  about  thirty  millions,  and  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  about  fifty  thousand.  And  yet,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  '*  in  only  two  Euro- 
pean countries — England  and  Denmark — are  the  poor  relieved  exclusively  by  a  special 
tax  levied  for  pauperism,  and  in  only  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  is  there  a  legis- 
lative declaration  of  the  right  of  every  destitute  person  to  be  supported  by  the  State." 

I  saw,  too,  in  a  recent  article  in  a  leading  magazine,  mention  made  of  an  experi- 
ment tried  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  the  largest  and  poorest  parish  in  Glasgow,  in  1819. 
The  people  were  radical  and  revolutionary,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  went  to  church. 
Ther«;  were  no  schools  and  no  machinery  to  work  upon  ;  yet  Chalmers  accepted  the 
living  on  the  condition  that  the  parish  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  city  in 
respect  of  all  public  charities,  assessments,  poor  rates,  and  provision  for  the  poor,  and 
that  as  far  as  pauperism  was  concerned,  the  parish  should  be  made  over  to  himself  and 
his  session.  And  when,  a  dozen  years  afterwards,  an  English  poor  law  commissioner 
made  a  thorough  examination  into  the  condition  of  the  parish,  he  declared  that  "  the 
system  of  Dr.  Chalmers  had  been  attended  by  the  most  triumphant  success." 

With  these  facts  before  us,  therefore,  I  think  we  have  a  plea  for,  at  any  rate,  some 
sort  of  poor  law  reform.  I  cannot,  of  course,  sketch  out  its  amendment,  but  it  must 
be  obvious  to  us  all  that  if  we  have  a  system  of  State  relief,  it  shall  be  such  as  shall 
distinguish  between  the  thrifty  and  the  thriftless  ;  such  as  shall  divide  the  industrious 
from  the  idle  ;  such  as  shall  not  confound  failure  with  fault ;  and  &uch  as  shall  give 
to  all  the  honest  poor,  not  only  existence,  but  life,  and  that  too,  *'a  life  worth 
living;"  and  yet  to  idle,  dissolute,  and  drunken,  shall  administer  the  discipline  due 
to  their  desserts.  But,  besides  a  reform  of  the  poor  law,  surely  we  may  do  something 
to  supplement  it.  I  am  speaking  in  the  town  of  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  of 
thought  on  the  subject  of  old  age  pensions.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain.  Now,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  are  extant  three  schemes  of  old 
nge  pensions : — 
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(i)  Originated  by  Canon  Blackley,  that  the  State  ought  to  compel  every  citizen  to 
buy  a  pension. 

(2)  Emanating  from  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain ,  that  the  State  ought  to 
assist  every  person  who  wished  to  buy  a  pension. 

(3)  Proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  that  the  State  should  grant  a  free  pension  to 
every  citizen. 

And  at  the  present  time  a  Royal  Commission  is  carefully  sifting  the  merits  of 
each  proposal,  and  hopes  to  publish  its  report  before  Christmas.  We  cannot  bat 
think  that  some  right  and  ripe  judgment  can  issue  from  it,  and  that  a  body  of  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  leading  member,  will  give  grave  and  sound  advice  on  a  most 
important  subject. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  one  or  two  points  which  we  have  a  right  to 
urge.  One  is  that  compulsory  thrift  is  not  thrift,  and  that  to  compel  a  cttizai 
to  buy  a  pension  is  to  make  a  yoke  that  will  gall,  and  to  bind  men  with  links 
of  gold.  Another  point  to  urge  is,  that  full  justice  shall  be  done  to  the  various 
friendly  societies,  who  are  the  great  pioneers  and  patrons  of  thrift,  and  who  for 
years  have  been  striving  to  induce  their  members  to  make  temporal  provision 
for  old  age.  That  they  have  not  been  successful  is  proved  by  the  statement  that  in 
the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  F'ellows  only  two  members  out  of  673,073  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  superannuation  scheme.  But,  for  all  that,  we  may  gladly  second 
what  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  said,  viz.,  "That  the  co-operation  of  at  least  the  larger 
friendly  societies  is  essential,"  and  that  **we  may  hope  that  a  fair  and  reasonable 
proposal,  which  would  not  put  a  limit  to  their  existence,  would  be  welcomed  by  thdi 
able  leaders." 

The  Post  Office,  too,  is  working  away  at  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has  just  published  a  revised  edition  of 
an  excellent  little  book,  entitled,  **  Be  kind  to  your  old  age,"  which  is  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue,  and  is  a  village  discussion  of  the  Post  Office  aids  to  thrift.  It  puts 
before  people  in  a  popular  form  the  various  plans  for  obtaining  annuities,  and  shows 
in  a  clear  and  concise  manner  the  varied  advantages  of  the  various  schemes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  says  that  at  the  end  of  1890  there  were  in  existence  only  1,203 
**  Deferred  Annuities  for  a  total  amount  of  ;f  23,655  per  annum."  This  fact  tells  us, 
cither  that  the  inducements  offered  are  not  sufficiently  attractive,  or  else  that  they  artr 
not  sufficiently  well  known.  My  own  view  is  that  some  greater  attraction  is  wanted, 
even  when  the  money  is  returnable,  than  that  a  young  man  of  twenty  should  at  the  age 
of  sixty  obtain  ;f  15  a  year  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  on  condition  that  he  pays  for  eleven 
years  two  shillings  a  week,  and  for  twenty-nine  years  afterwards  five  shillings  a  year. 

One  of  Ibsen's  characters  defines  a  "  beautiful  thing  "  as  "  something  very  good, 
and  very  far  off,"  a  definition  which  certainly  applies  to  a  Post  Office  Deferred 
Annuity.  Could  not  some  remedy  be  found  for  this,  and  could  not  the  State  offer  a 
more  tempting  bait  to  a  young  man  of  twenty  to  be  thrifty  than  the  offer  of  even  a 
beautiful  thing  so  very  far  off  as  sixty  or  sixty-five  appears  in  that  hey-day  of  life  ? 

It  is  said  that  India  has  200  millions  of  poor  people,  and  no  poor  law.  Of  coarse, 
the  circumstances  differ  vastly  from  ours.  For  whilst  in  England  the  total  yearly 
income  of  each  member  of  the  nation  is  £yi ;  in  India  it  is  only  £^2.,  But  this  fact  also 
is  stated,  that  the  poor  of  India  have  not  the  anxious  wearied  look  of  our  poor,  nor 
are  they  conscious  of  want.  The  reason  is  said  to  be  that  amongst  Hindoos  there 
exists  the  family  system,  by  which  no  one  member  of  a  family  could  be  in  want  if 
another  has  enough.  Might  we  not  encourage  greater  family  humanity  amongst  cor 
people  ?  How  frequently  money  is  spent,  and  lavishly  spent,  to  avoid  the  discredit  of 
a  pauper's  funeral  for  a  father  or  mother,  which  ought  to  have  been  spent  in  loving. 
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honouring,  and  succouring  them  whilst  they  were  alive.  There  is  no  l^etter  temporal 
provision  for  the  aged  than  that  made  by  the  assisted  love  and  kindness  of  themselves 
and  their  own  children  ;  and  there  is  no  better  aid  to  thrift  than  the  carrying  out  in 
letter  and  in  spirit — ''  the  first  Commandment  with  promise/' 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Right  Rev.  WILLIAM  Walsh  AM  How,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Wakefield. 

I  AM  anxious  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  my  dear  good  friend,  Mr.  Ingram,  the 
)»cad  of  the  Oxford  House,  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  East  London  with  regard 
10  their  clergy.     I  was  exceedingly  surprised  to  find  how  friendly  that  feeling  was, 
wherever  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  it.     One  heard  vague  expressions  about 
the  Church  not  accommodating  herself  to  the  people,  and  not  being  in  sympathy  with 
them,  and  such  like,  but  when  you  come  to  the  concrete,  instead  of  the  abstract,  the 
story  was  happily  very  different.     Now,  I  attribute  that  very  much  to  the  keen- 
sighted  ness  of  the  working  classes.     I  think  they  are  quite  acute  enough  to  see  that 
the  clergy — and  I  would  not  limit  what  I  say  to  the  clergy,  but  include  the  grand 
liody  of  Church  workers,  men  and  women,  coming  very  often  from  a  distance  to  do  so 
—lead  a  self-denying  life  for  their  good.     The  people  can  sec  that,  and  appreciate 
and  understand  it,  and  I  think  there  have  been  removed  a  great  many  of  the  older 
prejudices  which  attached  to  the  Church  principally  because  she  was  a  little  too  cold, 
a  little  too  stiff,  and  a  little  too  respectable.     I  could  support  what  I  say  by  plenty  of 
illustrations,  and,  if  I  had  time,  I  should  like  to  give  you  them.     Let  me  just  give 
you  one  or  two.     A  very  dear  old  fellow,  the  vicar  of  a  beautiful  country  village, 
asked  me  to  bring  him  up  to  London,  to  any  of  the  poorest  of  our  parishes,  as  he 
desired  to  exchange  with  any  vicar  who  wanted  to  retire  into  the  country.     There 
was  not  much  difnculty  in  effecting  the  transaction,  and  when  my  friend  came  to  a 
parish  of  ten  thousand  people,  with  a  very  good  church,  but  /lothing  else — no  house, 
no  school,  no  mission-room — he  commenced  to  look  round  him,  and  almost  the  first 
thing  he  saw  was  a  brass  band.     He  thought  to  himself  these  people  are  sure  to  like 
a  little  bit  of  music,  and  he  asked  the  leader  of  the  band  how  long  he  would  play  for 
a  shilling,  and  the  reply  was  that  he  would  play  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     My  friend 
said,  "  Come  with  me,"  and  he  took  him  into  the  heart  of  this  miserable  low  parish, 
where   two  streets  crossed  each  other,  and  he  set  the  band  down   to  play  there. 
The  band  got  a  little  congregation  round  them  very  soon,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter  of  an  hour  my  friend  gave  the  leader  the  shilling,  or  rather  the  half-crown — 
for  it  was  half-a-crown,  now  I  come  to  recall  it — and  then  he  turned  to  the  people  and 
said,  "  I  have  given  you  a  little  treat :  will  you  allow  me  to  say  a  word  or  two?"    A 
burly  man  came  up  with  his  arms  akimbo  and  said,  "  What  are  you  ?    Are  you  the 
Salvation  Army  ?     and  my  friend  said,  "  No,  I  am  Church  of  England."     "  Then," 
said  the  roan,  "  I  shall  stand  by  you  ; "  and  he  stood  by  his  side  to  protect  him  whilst 
he  addressed  the  people,  telling  them  who  he  was,  and  what  he  came  for — that  he 
wanted  to  be  their  friend  and  to  live  amongst  them.     He  did  live  amongst  them, 
lived  like  a  poor  man,  in  a  poor  man's  lodging ;  and  now  that  church  is  very  well 
known  in  East  London,  and  is  a  centre  of  splendid  Church  life  and  work.     There  is 
another  story  I  will  tell  you.     I  heard  it  from  no  less  a  man  than  the  late  Lord 
Shaftesbury.     A  clergyman  was  brought  to  one  of  our  poorest  parishes  in  London, 
and  he  was  overwhelmed  with  the  difBculty  of  his  situation.     People  would  not  come 
to  church,  so,  like  a  wise  man,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  whom  he  did  not 
know,  but  whose  advice  he  asked.     Lord  Shaftesbury,  like  another  wise  man,  said 
he  would  come  and  see  the  place.     He  came  and  spent  some  hours  walking  about 
this  low  parish  near  the  Thames,  and  then  he  said,  '*What  you  want  is  a  ragged 
school."    'llie  clergyman  said  he  had  no  money,  and  the  reply  was,  '*  Well,  you 
may  draw  upon  me  for  one  hundred  pounds."    They  started  the  ragged  school,  and  it 
flourished ;  and  the  next  winter,  as  very  few  people  would  come  to  the  church,  this 
clergyman  thought  he  would  have  some  out-of-door  preaching,  and  he  got  the  benches 
from  the  ragged  school  taken  to  a  very  low  court.     He  went  about  and  asked  the 
people  in  the  court  if  they  minded,  and  they  gave  a  sort  of  acquiescence  ;  but  when  he 
got  there  to  preach  on  the  Sunday  night,  after  his  usual  service,  he  found  in  front  of 
him  a  representation  of  the  most  unmitigated  roughs,  and  among  them  a  man  whom 
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he  knew  to  be  a  great  drunkard  and  prize-fighter,  and  he  thought,  "It  is  all  over :  I 
am  in  for  it."    However,  he  lifted  up  a  little  prayer  in  his  heart,  and  gave  out  a 
hymn.     They  sang  that  all  right,  and  then  he  said  a  little  prayer,  and  gave  them  an 
address  amid  perfect  quiet  and  decorum,  and,  when  he  stepped  down  from  the  plat- 
form, he  walked  up  to  this  robust  fellow  and  shook  hands  with  him  and  said,  "  I 
wonder  what  brought  you  here  ?  *'   **  Do  you  want  to  know  ?  "  said  the  man.    "  Yes,"' 
said  the  clergyman,   **  I  do."     **Well,  I  will  tell  you,"  was  the  reply.     "You've 
been  uncommon  good  to  our  little  kids,  and   I  says  to  my  mates   this  monuDg. 
*  Parson's  going  to  preach  in  such  a  court.     It*s  a  roughish  place.     Let  us  go  and  set- 
fair  play.*        I  daresay  a  great  many  in  this  hall,  if  not  everyone  in  it,  has  read  some 
of  Mr.  Walter  Besant's  beautiful  tales.     It  has  been  often  observed  that  these  tale> 
about  East  London  ignore  religious   work    very   much.       Now,    that   was   simply 
because  he  did  not  know  anything  about  it ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  he  does  know  a 
great  deal  about  it  now,  for  he   wrote  an  article,  I  think  in  July  of  last  year,  in 
Scribner^s  Magazine^  and  I  should  like  anybody  who  cares  anything  about  the  subjen 
to  get  the  number  and  read  the  article.     It  is  called  a  **  Riverside  Parish,"  and  it 
describes  a  parish  which  was  in  my  own  district,  and   the  vicar  was  one  of  my  dear 
friends,  and  is  still  there.     Mr.  Besnnt  describes  that  parish,  and  all  the  splendid 
work  that  is  being  quietly  and  unostentatiously  done  there,  and  he  finishes  up  hi> 
article,  one  of  the  most  appreciative  I  ever  read,  by  saying   that  this  is  only  one 
instance  out  of  a  great  many  in  the  same  region,  and  that  there  is  no  need  to  go  ti- 
the very  end  of  the  world  to  find  a  Father  Damien.     I  only  wish  to  say  now  that  the 
working  people  have  begun  at  any  rate  to  appieciate  what  is  being  done  for  them,an<i 
to  believe  that  the  workers  are  not  idle  drones,  but  really  honest  fellows,  working  for 
their  good,  and  working  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  self-sacrifice.     Just  a  word  about 
another  question — that  of  relief — and  I  want  to  say,  if  from  very  selfish  and  personal 
motives,  we  at  the  present  time  have  that  subject  brought  before  us  with  very  grcai 
force  by  the  great  and  disastrous  quarrel  between  the  coal-owners  and  the  miners  in 
the  north,  and  we  in  \Vakefield  are  trying  to  do  what  we  can  to  feed  the  poor  women 
and  children.     My  friend,  Mr.  Hoskyns,  has  been  good  enough  to  start  a  fund  for  tht- 
relief  of  the  sufferers,  to  which  you  will  all  have  an  opportunity  of  contributing,  there 
being  collection  boxes  in  frojit  of  the  Town  Hall.     One  word  about  the  Chnrcli 
Army.     We  listened  with  great  interest  to  a  speech  which  my  friend  Mr.  Clifford  sai'J 
was  going  to  be  very  dry,  but  was  very  interesting.     I  do  wish  to  commend  to  yoi- 
the  work  they  are  doing,  for  they  are  doing  a  great  deal  to  draw  together  the  Churcli 
and  the  poor  in  loving  sympathy.     Their  labour  homes,  unpretending  and  simple  as 
they  are,  are  worked  with  great  wisdom  and  great  success.     The  members  of  the 
Church  Army  are  working  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and,  while  their 
methods  may  by  some  be  thought  to  be  too  like  those  of  the  Salvation  Army,  because 
their  zeal  is  sometimes  very  conspicuous,  there  is  such  a  thorough  Church  tone  about 
them,  they  have  such  a  determination  that  they  shall  work  in  harmony  with  the 
Church  of  England,  that  we  may  all  of  us  safely  give  them  a  helping  hand.     I  went 
yesterday  moining  to  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  at  S.  Philip's  Church 
with  the  Church  Army,  and  the  service  was  entirely  conducted  by  the  members  of  the 
Church  Army  who  were  there.     It  was  a  choral  communion,  and  I  never  heard  more 
reverential,  more  devotional,  and  more  touching  singing,  and  never  heard  the  service 
more  beautifully  rendered  than  on  that  occasion. 


Councillor  R.  C.  JARVIS,  Birmingham. 

As  a  layman  of  Birmingham  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject  of  thrift,  on 
behalf  of  the  great  Friendly  Societies  of  this  kingdom.  I  was  pleased  and  delighted 
to  hear  what  has  just  been  said  by  Canon  Quirk  as  to  the  good  work  which  they  have 
done  in  the  past,  and  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  huge  network  of  Friendly  Sodelie* 
which  covers  the  whole  of  this  land  is  destined  in  the  future  to  do  even  a  greater  and 
more  noble  work  than  it  has  done  in  the  past.  When  I  mention  Friendly  Societies, 
I  speak  of  a  membership  not  only  numbered  by  thousands  but  by  millions  of  members, 
and  when  I  find  that  these  members  are  respectable  and  well  ordered  and  well  con- 
ducted working-mer,  I  urge  here  to-day  that  these  societies,  which  are  based  oo  a 
l)elief  in  and  lear  of  God,  are  worthy  of  the  sympathy  and  the  support  of  the  Churcli 
of  England.  There  may  be,  and  I  believe  there  has  been,  a  want  of  sjrmpaihy 
between  ministers  of  religion  and  Friendly  Societies,  but  I  have  seen  the  happy 
experience  in  this  city  when  a  clergyman  comes  amongst  us  who  is  a  brother,  wbidi  is 
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unfortunately  very  rare,  of  noticing  how  cordially  and  how  respectfully  he  is  received 
in  the  lodges  of  Friendly  Societies.  And  why  do  I  venture  to  speak  in  their  defence 
this  afternoon  ?  They  have  done  a  great  and  a  noble  work,  and  my  experience  tells 
me,  as  a  member  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  in  this  city  for  a  number  of  years,  that  I 
do  not  recollect  one  case  of  application  for  relief  where  the  man  was  a  member  of 
a  Friendly  Society.  I  say  all  honour  to  the  men  who  are  conducting  these  societies, 
and  I  venture  respectfully,  through  the  powerful  voice  of  this  Congress,  to  ask  you  to 
come  among  us,  not  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  as  brothers,  to  give 
us  your  advice,  to  assist  us  in  our  work  in  raising  up  the  manhood  of  this  country,  that 
they  may  come  to  us  as  man  to  man,  and  lead  us  to  be  even  more  manly  to  God. 


The  Rev.  R.  M.  Grier,  Vicar  of  Hednesford,  and  Prebendary 

of  Lichfield. 

YESTERbAV  I  condemned  some  common  prejudices  against  the  miners  :  this  afternoon 
let  me,  to  use  Mr.  Ingram's  expression,  **  redress  the  balance."  There  is  another  side 
to  the  question  which  tliis  terrible  strike  has  brought  before  the  members  besides  that 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  am  confident  that  the  miserable  waste  which  is  being 
caused  by  the  struggle  would  have  been  spared  to  us  but  for  other  waste  which  has 
preceded  it.  I  refer  to  that  which  comes  from  the  habits  of  the  men.  The  betting 
and  gambling  which  prevail  amongst  them  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  misery. 
Few  people  have  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  this  vice  has  taken  hold  of  our  working 
population.  Now  there  are  positively  women  book-makers.  Then,  too,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  drinking  amongst  them.  Had  there  not  been, 
I  am  convinced  there  would  have  been  no  strike.  If  only  half  the  money  squandered 
in  the  liquor  shops  of  England  during  the  past  four  years  had  been  saved,  the  miners 
could  easily  have  resisted  any  unreasonable — and  they  would  have  been  much  more 
likely  to  concede  any  reasonable — demand  made  upon  them  than  they  are.  Why  then, 
I  may  be  asked,  not  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  present  lamentable  conflict  upon 
them?  The  reply  is  simple.  Because  they  are  not  wholly  to  blame  for  what  they 
are.  Betting  and  gambling  they  have  learned  from  their  social  superiors.  Let  us 
put  down  the  vice  amongst  the  nobility  and  gentry  before  we  turn  our  backs  upon 
the  poor  on  account  of  it.  And  as  regards  drinking,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
is  the  rich  who  for  the  most  part  own  the  liquor  shops  and  license  them  and  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  poor  obtaining  the  power  to  close  them  if  they  please.  I  have  never 
known  working-men  in  a  large  number  oppose  measures  for  dealing  with  the  liquor 
shops.  Those  who  are  supposed  to  do  so  are  evolved  out  of  the  inner  consciousness 
of  the  gentry  who  favour  liquor.  I  know  that  this  is  a  subject  which  bores  polite 
society.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  hardly  getting  to  the  root  of  the  matter  under 
discussion  if  we  talk  about  thrift  and  say  nothing  about  the  chief  incentives  to 
unthrift,  or  about  relief,  and  say  nothing  about  the  source  of  the  abject  poverty  which 
needs  relief.  Besides,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  liquor  trafHc  is  absolutely 
defended  by  some  people,  because  it  leads  to  the  pauperism  which  renders  the  working 
classes  so  helpless.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  member  of  this  Congress,  was  put  the  other 
day  into  a  first -class  carriage  by  a  gentleman  who  paid  his  fare.  In  the  carriage  he 
found  a  big  manufacturer,  a  man  employing  a  large  number  of  what  I  suppose  he 
wouM  call  hands.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  my 
friend — who  knows  what  are  the  obstacles  to  their  prepress  as  well  as  any  man  in 
England,  who  has  lived  for  then\  and  amongst  them,  and  speaks  their  language, 
and  is  in  their  confidence — at  once  alluded  to  the  liquor  traffic  as  the  chief 
source  of  their  misery.  **  Oh,"  said  the  other,  "it  would  never  do  to  touch  that.  I 
should  not  like  the  public-houses  to  be  closed.  The  fact  is,  I  am  glad  that  my  men 
drink.  If  none  of  them  drank  they  would  be  masters  of  the  situation."  The  speaker 
was  in  my  judgment  a  knave  and  a  fool  to  boot.  So  far,  however,  what  he  said  is 
true — the  liquor  traffic  is  a  huge  enginie  of  national  oppression.  If  it  were  out  of  th«^ 
way,  there  would  be  nothing  tike  the  same  necessity  to  discuss  pension  schemes.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  would  provide  pensions  for  themselves.  How  I  wish  that 
our  grand  old  historic  Church  could  be  induced  to  throw  all  her  energies  into  th-t 
work  of  removing  this  stumbling-block  out  of  the  way  of  the  people  !  Not  that  it 
cannot  be  done  without  her  :  but  that  if  it  is,  the  accomplishment  of  it  will  redound, 
not  to  her  glory,  but  rather  to  her  humiliation. 
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The    Rev.  F.  L.  DONALDSON,  Senior  Assistant   Curate  of 

S.  John's,  Hammersmith. 

I  WISH  to  emphasize  the  need  there  is  for  the  clergy  to  concern  themselves  in  this 
matter,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  Archdeacon  Farrar,  when  he  was  making  hi^ 
magniBcent  plea  for  modesty  in  the  home  before  the  Birmingham  working-men,  did 
not  put  in  a  word  upon  the  important  practical  matter  of  the  housing  of  the  poor.  Of 
course  we  must  preach  modesty,  hut  I  put  it  to  this  audience,  how  is  modesty  really 
possible  under  the  terrible  conditions  of  overcrowding  in  which  so  many  of  our  people 
live  ?  Again,  the  abolition  of  bad  housing  is  impossible  until  we  reform  the  vestries, 
and  those  public  bodies  which  control  the  matter.  When  men  are  elected  to  these 
bodies,  who  have  every  inducement,  in  their  possession  of  bad  property  which  pays  to 
keep  it  bad,  it  is  clear  that  a  keen  eye  should  be  upon  them,  and  no  shirking  of  respon- 
sibility, no  corruption  of  public  ofBcials,  be  allowed.  The  Labour  Homes  have  been 
eulogized  at  this  Congress.  Let  us  hope  that  the  business  of  wood -chopping,  or  any  other 
trade  in  which  they  engage,  wilt  never  be  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  those  txades  in 
other  places.  Let  us  see  that  the  results  of  their  work  are  not  sold  at  prices  less  than 
the  recognized  price  of  the  trade — or  else  our  labour  homes  will  be  the  damnation  of 
the  poor  rather  than  their  salvation.  As  to  thrift,  how  can  the  poor  be  thrifty  when 
they  live  upon  starvation  or  bare-existence  wages  ?  It  is  right  to  preach  thrift,  with 
discretion,  but  it  becomes  the  bitterest  irony  in  the  case  of  those  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands whose  cry  is,  in  this  generation,  "  We  have  toiled  all  the  night,  and  have  taken 
nothing."  It  becomes,  I  say,  the  bitterest  irony  when  preached  by  the  comfortable 
and  well- placed  to  people  in  the  position  of  the  very  poor.  Moreover,  thrift  in  the 
case  of  the  poor,  means,  too  often,  additional  profit  to  the  classes  above  them.  If  the 
wages  of  the  poor  are  fixed  by  competition,  then  thrift  only  enables  them  to  compete  ai 
a  lower  wage.  Who  eventually  seized  the  extra  penny  an  hour  lately  secured  by  the 
dock  labourers?  We  have  been  told,  upon  authority,  that  the  rents  of  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  they  mostly  live  were  almost  immediately  raised  !  The  landlords 
secured  at  least  a  share  of  the  little  advantage  they  had  won  by  so  hard  a  fight.  I  am 
informed  that  in  West  London  a  similar  result  has  come  about  after  the  freeing  of 
education.  Rents  have  gone  up.  The  lesson  of  all  this  surely  is  that  thrift  alone  can 
never  "  save  "  the  working  classes.  It  can  only  help  them  when,  by  organization  and 
combination,  they  have  their  voice  definitely  and  certainly  in  the  fixing  of  wages  and 
of  rents.  As  to  the  general  question  of  poverty,  I  earnestly  protest  against  poverty 
being  preached  as  if  it  were  a  virtue  in  itself.  Why  do  not  folk  who  talk  like  this 
first  strip  themselves  of  all  material  comforts  ?  The  fact  is  that  much  talk  to  the  poor 
is  cant  and  hypocrisy.  Poverty  is,  in  itself,  an  evil  of  the  first  degree.  It  is  begotten 
of  our  indifference,  and  it  begets  children  after  its  kind — hopelessness,  bitterness, 
scepticism,  and  then  dirt,  drunkenness,  and  impurity.  But,  we  are  told,  Christ  said : 
**  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  Yes  :  He  did  so  speak.  But  the  statement 
of  a  fact  is  not  the  approval  of  a  fact.  If  it  is  said  to  this  generation  :  "  Ye  have 
Boards  of  Guardians  always  with  you,"  God  forbid  that  that  should  mean  now,  hence- 
forth, and  for  ever  I  Christ  stated  the  fact  to  end  the  cant  of  those  who  appealed  for 
the  poor  only  to  cover  their  own  want  of  sympathy  with  the  generous  demonstration 
nf  anection  towards  Him  by  one  of  His  disciples.  He  stated  the  fact  of  poverty,  but 
He  did  not  therefore  approve  it.  Moreover,  His  speaking  thus  was  prior  to  Pentecost. 
Jesus  spoke  not  of  Christian  society,  but  of  Jewish.  And  among  the  glorious  works 
now  before  His  Church  there  is  none,  I  believe,  more  glorious  than  that  of  removing 
poverty — degrading,  terrible  poverty  as  we  know  it  to-day — with  all  its  shadowing, 
blighting  influence,  to  make  room  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth. 
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The  Right  Rev.   H.  B.  BOWLBV,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Coventry,  in 

the  Chair. 

FOREIGN    MISSIONS. 

I. — Evangelization  of  the  Heathen:  Variety  of  Methods, 
II. — ^The   Duty   of   Christian   States   Towards   Native   Races 
WITH   Regard   to   the  Regulation   or  Support  of,  or 
Interference  with — 

{a)  Missions. 
(d)  Trade. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  A.  Theodore  Wirgman,  B.D.,  D.C.L.. 
Vice-Provost ;  and  Rector  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  S.  Mary, 

Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa. 

Before  entering  upon  my  subject,  I  feel  bound  to  make  one  pre- 
liminary remark.  When  I  was  asked  to  read  a  paper  on  "  Foreign 
Missions,"  the  title  seemed  to  me,  as  a  colonist,  somewhat  ill-chosen. 

The  Church  of  England  was  a  great  unifying  force  in  the  days  of  the 
Heptarchy,  and  drew  Englishmen  together.  The  daughter  Churches  of 
the  Anglican  Communion,  knit  to  the  Mother  Church  by  strong  ties  of 
loyalty,  and  forming  with  her  the  true  spiritual  home  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  are  a  great  unifying  force  to  bind  America  to  England,  and 
the  Colonies  to  the  Empire.  But  the  ears  of  colonists  are  sensitive. 
The  term  "  Foreign  Missions,"  as  applied  to  the  work  of  the  Church  in 
the  great  self-governing  colonies,  is  singularly  misleading  and  inappro- 
priate. 

The  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Colonies  have  a  distinct  objection  to  their 
work  being  described  under  the  head  of  "  Foreign  Missions."  It  is  a 
minor  point,  I  know,  and  I  shall  be  told  that  the  common  antithesis  of 
"Home  and  Foreign  Missions"  is  too  convenient  to  be  given  up.  But 
these  minor  points  deserve  attention,  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  solidarity 
of  the  Anglican  Communion,  and  cement  its  union  with  a  carefully 
defined  Patriarchate  of  Canterbury  as  its  true  centre.  I  am  aware  that 
we  have  certain  missions  in  foreign  territories.  But  our  most  important 
mission  work  is  under  the  British  flag,  and  for  this  reason  I  prefer  to 
define  my  subject  as  being  "  The  Indian,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Church." 

I. — We  must  consider  first  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in  our  path, 
and  we  must  vary  our  methods  accordingly,  without  stepping  outside 
the  true  limits  of  Catholic  belief  and  Apostolic  order. 

{a)  There  is  the  great  difficulty  arising  from    the  sectarianism  of 
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English  Christians.  If  Home  Reunion,  conducted  on  the  sound  basis 
laid  down  by  the  Lambeth  Conference  in  1888,  cannot  at  present  lead 
us  to  any  definite  hopes  of  corporate  unity,  we  may  hope  that  the 
courtesies  engendered  by  mutual  conference  may  result  in  a  policy  of 
truce  in  the  presence  of  the  heathen.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  a  policy 
of  undenominationalism,  for  if  a  stranger  is  to  judge  from  recent  contro- 
versies in  the  London  School  Board,  Christianity  and  undenominational- 
ism are  two  distinct  religions. 

But  the  overlapping  of  different  missions  can  be  avoided  by  mutual 
arrangement,  and  the  difficulty  avoided  of  confusing  the  heathen  with 
conflicting  aspects  of  Christianity.  It  is  desirable  to  avoid  giving  a 
shrewd  pagan  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  to  Christian  missionaries 
that  they  had  better  cDme  to  an  agreement  amongst  themselves  as  to 
what  Christianity  really  is,  before  they  attempt  to  convert  the  heathen. 
Our  Lord  prayed  for  His  disciples  **that  they  all  may  be  one,  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me"  (S.  John  xvii.  21).  The 
scattered  and  divided  forces  of  a  sectarian  Polychurchism  will  never 
defeat  the  legion  powers  of  heathenism.  The  unity  of  the  Catholic 
Church  can  alone  convert  the  world.  Meanwhile,  we  must  minimize  the 
evils  of  disunion  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  by  brotherly  kindness,  tact, 
sympathy,  and  a  frank  readiness  to  acknowledge  the  self-denying  labours 
of  missionaries  who  do  not  belong  to  our  communion. 

{d)  Then  there  is  the  kindred  difficulty  of  disjointed  and  disunited 
effort  amongst  ourselves.  It  is  a  calamity  that  the  Church  of  England 
cannot  act  corporately  through  a  Board  of  Missions,  as  the  American 
Church  does.  The  ancient  and  venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  comes  nearest  to  this  ideal,  by  the  breadih  and  Churchliness 
of  its  methods.  But  it  cannot,  on  its  present  lines,  represent  the  mission 
work  of  the  Church  in  its  corporate  capacity.  The  organization  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  is  admirable,  but  the  missions  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  a  whole,  could  never  be  directed  by  a  committee,  sitting  in 
Salisbury  Square,  however  able  the  members  of  that  committee  might 
be.  And  then  there  are  the  ever-increasing  number  of  little  missionary 
societies,  with  their  special  funds  for  special  objects.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  good  side  to  these  special  funds,  because  they  create  definite 
interest  m  certain  favoured  parts  of  the  mission  field ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  cause  a  terrible  waste  of  energy,  time  and  money.  Each 
fund  has  its  separate  organization,  which  involves  separate  secretaries, 
with  their  postal  and  office  expenses,  and,  what  is  even  worse,  a  kind  of 
competition  and  rivalry  in  obtaining  offertories  and  support,  which  con- 
stitutes a  distinct  weakness  to  the  missionary  cause.  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  efforts  are  being  made  at  the  present  time  to  lessen  the 
evils  I  have  mentioned.  I  feel  certain  that  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  is  ready  to  reconsider  its  line  of  action  with  regard  to 
these  special  funds,  and  the  only  solution  of  the  question  which  is 
w^ithin  the  range  of  practical  politics  is  that  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  should  administer  these  funds  on  certain  conditions^ 
one  of  which  most  certainly  ought  to  be,  that  in  a  colonial  diocese, 
whose  finances  are  locally  administered  by  a  diocesan  board  of  finance, 
legally  elected  by  the  diocesan  synod,  all  funds  raised  or  contributed 
in  England  should  be  administered  by  the  diocesan  finance  board,  and 
in  no  other  way. 
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There  is  another  danger  connected  with  the  undue  multiplication  of 
these  special  funds.  They  encourage  a  tendency  towards  *'  diocesan 
Congregationalism.*'  The  phrase  is  not  mine.  An  eminent  layman  in 
South  Africa  used  it  in  my  presence  to  express  that  dangerous  weaken- 
ing of  provincial  cohesion  and  authority  which  inevitably  results  from 
the  undue  independence  of  single  dioceses.  The  union  of  the  separate 
diocesan  associations  connected  with  South  Africa,  in  a  common  South 
African  festival,  is  a  distinct  step  in  the  right  direction,  so  far  as  the 
South  African  Church  is  concerned. 

{c)  It  seems  hardly  needful  to  point  out  the  danger  of  neglecting  the 
careful  and  sympathetic  study  of  the  truths  enshrined  in  Mahommedanism. 
Buddhism,  and  other  religious  systems  which  have  influenced  great 
masses  of  mankind.  Modern  missionaries  are  not  likely  to  forget  the 
necessity  of  a  careful  comparison  of  religions,  and  the  further  fact  that 
wherever  we  can  discover  any  root  truths  of  religious  ethics  or  dogma  it 
is  our  bounden  duty  to  disencumber  them  from  surrounding  false- 
hoods and  utilize  them  to  the  full. 

One  secret  of  missionary  success  is  to  put  ourselves,  so  far  as  we  can, 
in  the  place  of  those  we  wish  to  teach,  and  to  remember  the  vast 
difference  between  our  Western  modes  of  thought  and  Anglo-Saxon 
t>'pe  of  character,  and  the  mental  habits  and  characteristics  of  the 
people  we  are  striving  to  win  to  Christ. 

The  missionary  must  be  Catholic,  with  the  width  of  sympathy  which 
belongs  to  the  messenger  of  the  world* embracing  city  of  God,  and  he 
must  be  "all  things  to  all  men,"  with  the  Christ-like  tact  and  sympathy 
of  S.  Paul. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  whole  world  cannot  be  made  Anglican. 
The  Lambeth  Conference  of  1888  struck  a  true  Catholic  note  on  this 
point.  We  may  regard  the  Lambeth  Conference  as  being  morally,  if 
not  legally,  a  general  synod  of  the  Churches  of  our  Communion, 
and  it  manifests  in  its  decisions  the  "consentient  witness"  of 
Anglican  Christendom.  The  Anglican  Communion  is  the  purest 
representative  of  the  primitive  Christianity,  of  the  great  councils 
and  creeds  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  it  possesses  other  non- 
essential characteristics,  which  are  the  legacies  of  past  controversies,  or 
the  local  colouring  imparted  by  the  special  mental  type  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  The  Lambeth  Conference  gives  missionaries  a  warning 
lest  they  should  impose  upon  native  Churches  these  non-essential 
characteristics  of  Anglicanism. 

The  Encyclical  Letter  of  1888  says  that  **  a  certain  liberty  of  treatment 
must  be  extended  to  the  cases  of  native  and  growing  Churches  on  which 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  impose,  as  conditions  of  communion,  the 
whole  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  coloured  as  they  are  in  language 
and  form  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
originally  drawn  up.'*  The  essentials  of  the  faith,  discipline,  and  order 
of  the  Catholic  Church  can  be  maintained  amongst  native  Christians, 
without  imposing  non-essentials,  which  may  be  foreign  to  their  tempera- 
ment, however  useful  they  may  be  to  our  own  race  and  people. 

Another  point  to  be  remembered  is,  that  the  missionary  should  care- 
fully examine,  from  a  native  point  of  view,  such  manifestations  of 
natural  virtue  and  manliness  as  may  be  found  to  exist  in  the  native 
character,  and  endeavour  to  build  up  a  native  type  of  Christianity 
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God  has  not  left  Himself  without  witness  amongst  the  heathen,  and  we 
must  take  pains  to  recognize  that  witness  wherever  it  may  be  manifested. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  in  South  Africa  to  break  down  the  power 
of  the  native  chiefs,  and  to  put  an  end  to  tribal  allegiance.  The  same 
process  was  attempted  in  Ireland,  under  Elizabeth,  and  in  Scotland, 
after  the  rising  of  the  clans  in  1745.  But  the  true  missionary  can 
recQgnize  an  element  of  nobility  in  a  voluntary  fealty  of  blind  obedience 
to  the  cruel  despotism  of  a  South  African  chief.  The  Kafir  and  Zulu 
can  be  taught  to  transfer  this  unquestioning  allegiance  from  an  earthly 
chief  to  a  Heavenly  King.  I  am  here  merely  employing  an  illustration 
drawn  from  the  country  where  I  work.  The  experience  of  other  men  in 
dealing  with  other  races  will  prove  that  the  same  principle  is  capable  of 
an  extended  and  universal  application. 

It  is,  also,  most  important  not  to  keep  our  converts  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  tutelage.  The  plan  of  founding  mission  stations,  and  allowing 
villages  of  native  Christians  to  be  formed  round  the  missionary's  head- 
quarters, has  been  tried  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  in  South  Africa, 
and  has  resulted  in  the  failure  predicted  by  the  keen  insight  of  Bishop 
Gray,  more  than  forty  years  ago.  It  is  far  better  to  avoid  artificial 
restraints,  and  to  allow  the  natives  their  due  share  and  responsibility  in 
Church  matters.  The  native  clergy  have  fully  justified  their  position 
in  our  South  African  Diocesan  Synods.  Our  Kafir  congregations  are 
all  the  better  for  electing  their  own  churchwardens  and  sidesmen  at  the 
Easter  vestries,  and  for  the  obligation  laid  upon  them  to  raise  money 
in  support  of  their  own  clergy  and  schools.  What  we  have  found  useful 
and  practicable  in  South  Africa,  may  be  found  useful  elsewhere. 

II. — We  have  now  to  consider  the  best  method  of  organizing  and 
working  our  missions. 

We  must  look  for  guidance  to  the  principles  of  the  early  Church. 
We  shall  find,  that  as  a  rule,  missions  were  headed  by  a  bishop,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  vindicate  a  principle  hallowed  amongst  us  by  the 
martyr- deaths  of  Mackenzie,  Patteson,  and  Hannington.  We  may 
marvel  at  the  opposition  to  this  obvious  axiom  of  Church  order  which 
was  displayed  when  Bishop  Gray  boldly  swept  away  the  Erastian 
sophistries  of  Crown  lawyers,  by  consecrating  Bishop  Mackenzie  in 
Capetown  Cathedral  as  our  first  Missionary  Bishop  in  1861. 

English  Churchmen  have  now  outgrown  the  idea  that  a  bishop  is  a 
great  State  dignitary,  with  a  palace  and  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
They  have  learnt  to  reverence  a  bishop  as  a  Father  in  God,  and  to 
realize  that  the  true  and  inherent  dignity  of  his  Apostolic  throne  is 
more  venerable  than  that  of  any  earthly  throne  or  kingdom,  and  there- 
fore needs  no  temporal  lank  or  secular  privileges  to  magnify  it  before 
the  eyes  of  men.  Thirty  years  ago  this  was  not  the  case,  and  we  may  be 
thankful  that  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  our  Episcopate  has  found  due 
recognition. 

Acting  on  this  true  principle,  the  Bishop  of  Korea  has  been  consecrated 
and  sent  forth  to  face  the  manifold  dangers  of  a  heathen  land.  In  a 
month's  time,  the  South  African  Church  will  consecrate  Edmund  Smyth 
to  our  newly  formed  missionary  diocese  of  Lebombo,  w^here,  from  the 
nucleus  of  civilization  formed  by  Barbarton  and  the  Northern  Transvaal, 
he  will  set  forth  to  organize  missions  in  Gazaland,  and  amongst  the 
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tribes  round  Delagoa  Bay,  which  have,  as  yet,  been  absolutely  untouched 
by  Christianity. 

We  must  now  consider  the  organization  of  a  missionary  diocese : — 

The  practice  of  sending  out  missionary  bishops  on  a  basis  virtually 
autocephalous,  is  a  weakness  to  be  avoided,  when  possible.  The  union  of 
the  missionary  diocese  of  Melanesia  with  the  Church  of  New  Zealand  has 
stined  colonists  to  take  their  part  in  missionary  work.  The  laity  who 
sat  in  the  South  African  Provincial  Synod  of  1891,  will  feel  their 
responsibility  for  the  new  missionary  dioceses  of  Mashonaland  and 
Lebombo,  which  were  founded  by  the  House  of  Bishops  during  its  session. 
And  besides  the  good  effected  by  causing  colonial  Churchmen  to  feel 
their  missionary  responsibility,  the  missionary  bishops  and  their  clei:^^ 
escape  the  evils  of  isolation  by  taking  their  share  and  part  in  the  Synods 
of  a  Province  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

A  mighty  impulse  will  be  given  to  our  missions  when  Anglican 
Christendom  attains  \xi  legitimate  development  of  organization. 
Archbishops  will  preside  over  the  colonial  Churches,  owning 
allegiance  to  the  Patriarch  of  Canterbury.  The  Lambeth  Conference 
will  become  a  general  Synod  of  the  Churches  of  our  communion.  A 
central  spiritual  Tribunal  of  Appeal  will  bind  us  together,  and  we  shall 
stand  in  serried  order  to  confront  and  attack  the  myriad  forces  of 
heathenism  and  unbelief,  and  be  able  to  plead  as  we  have  never  pleaded 
before,  with  the  ancient  Churches  of  the  East  and  the  West,  and  with 
our  brethren  who  are  severed  from  the  Historic  Episcopate,  to  pardon 
our  mistakes  in  the  past,  and  our  shortcomings  in  the  present,  to 
remember  our  central  position  as  a  rallying  point  for  the  disunited  forces 
of  Christendom  ;  and  to  come  over  and  help  us  to  carry  the  everlasting 
Gospel  of  our  King  **  to  the  heathen  who  have  not  known  Him,  and  to 
the  people  who  have  not  called  upon  His  Name.'* 

Then  we  must  consider  the  question  of  the  staff  of  a  missionary' 
diocese.  It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  vexed  question  of  celibacy  or 
marriage  for  missionaries.  In  a  settled  missionary  district,  where 
pastoral  work  has  to  be  built  up  amongst  a  considerable  nucleus  of 
professing  Christians,  the  missionary's  wife  can  do  just  as  valuable  work 
as  the  wife  of  an  English  parochial  clergyman.  But  it  is  a  hard  lot  for 
any  cultivated  woman  to  face.  We  need  the  work  of  cultivated  women 
in  the  mission  field,  to  raise  the  tone  of  native  women  and  girls,  and 
this  kind  of  work  is  better  done  if  freshness  of  zeal  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  A  woman  may  keep  up  to  the  mark  for  a  few  years  with  the 
consciousness  that  she  can  retire  from  the  work  if  her  vigour  and  energy 
leaves  her.  But  the  missionary's  wife  cannot  retire  very  well,  unless  she 
takes  her  husband  with  her,  and  instances  are  known  of  able  mission- 
aries who  have  felt  compelled  by  the  claims  of  a  wife  and  family  to 
quit  the  mission  field. 

I  am  quite  certain  in  my  own  mind,  that  so  far  as  South  Africa  is 
concerned,  community  life,  based  upon  the  life  vows  of  mediaeval 
monasticism,  is  impracticable  in  our  mission  field.  I  believe  that  clergy 
who  decide  to  remain  unmarried  so  long  as  they  are  engaged  in  direct 
missionary  work,  do  the  best  work.  Missionaries,  and  especially  young 
missionaries,  ought  not  to  be  isolated.  Our  Lord  sent  forth  His  disciples 
"  two  and  two "  to  do  their  work.  We  can  follow  the  guidance  of 
divine  wisdom,  and  we  can  send  two  unmarried  clergy  to  live  together 
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in  some  missionary  outpost  at  a  less  cost  than  a  married  missionary's 
stipend. 

There  is  great  need  of  the  services  of  laymen  in  some  parts  of  the 
mission  field,  as  catechists,  schoolmasters,  and  artisans,  to  superintend 
industrial  work.  The  technical  education  of  natives  ought  not  to  form 
part  of  the  daily  cares  of  the  missionary  priest.  It  will,  sooner  or  later, 
interfere  with  his  spiritual  work  ;  and  a  practical,  earnest,  and  devoted 
layman  will  manage  this  side  of  native  education  much  better  than  the 
missionary  himself.  Laymen  are  wanted  for  missionary  work  who  are 
contented  to  remain  laymen,  and  who  do  not  look  upon  a  year  or  two 
at  a  missionary  centre  as  sufficient  preparation  for  Holy  Orders.  We 
cannot  possibly  sanction  the  idea  that  missionaries  can  be  permitted  to 
fall  below  the  rest  of  the  clergy  in  their  standard  of  theological  attain- 
ments. Our  very  best  missionaries  in  South  Africa  have  been  Uiiiversity 
men  of  some  power  and  culture,  and  there  is  no  truth  more  certainly 
proved  by  experience  than  the  fact  that  an  inferior  man  may  do  very 
well  in  England,  where  he  is  helped  by  venerable  traditions  and 
surroundings,  whereas  in  a  colony,  or  in  the  mission  field,  he  would  be 
helpless  and  useless. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  South  African  bishops  maintain  such  a 
high  standard  for  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  It  would  be  absolutely 
fatal  if  inferior  men  in  England  thought  that  the  examining  chaplains 
of  a  South  African  bishop  were  likely  to  deal  with  them  more  leniently 
than  the  examining  chaplains  of  an  English  bishop.  It  is  a  vital  neces- 
sity for  the  Colonial  Church  in  its  missionary  aspect  to  maintain  a  high, 
and  even  a  severe,  standard  for  candidates  for  Holy  Orders. 

A  native  ministry  is  absolutely  necessary.  There  are  many  native 
clergy  of  great  ability  in  our  missionary  dioceses,  and  it  would  never  be 
wise  for  any  of  the  European  clergy  to  fall  below  the  intellectual  level 
of  the  native  clergy.  The  training  and  discipline  of  a  native  ministry  is 
qne  of  the  most  onerous  and  responsible  tasks  of  a  missionary  bishop. 

Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  a  sound  native  type  of  Christianity 
-cannot  be  produced  permanently  by  missionaries  of  another  race,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  European  missionary  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
native  mind  and  its  habits  of  thought  without  the  aid  of  a  native 
ministry.  The  native  clergy  should  be  treated  with  deference  and 
respect  by  their  European  colleagues,  in  order  that  the  natives  may 
learn  to  respect  them,  and  the  standard  of  examination  for  Holy  Orders 
should,  under  no  circumstance,  be  relaxed  for  natives,  although  its 
requirements  may  differ  in  detail  from  those  of  European  candidates. 
It  is  better,  for  instance,  for  a  native  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
English,  than  a  smattering  of  Latin  or  Greek,  and  I  have  known  a  native 
who  could  thoroughly  appreciate  Canon  Liddon's  Bampton  Lectures  to 
be  much  perplexed  with  Butler's  Analogy.  The  South  African  bishops 
have  adopted  a  common  standard  and  syllabus  for  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders,  which  is  in  use  in  the  ten  dioceses  of  the  Province,  and  special 
subjects  are  set  down  for  the  natives  without  lowering  the  standard  as  a 
whole. 

III. — I  must  conclude  with  a  few  words  on  the  duty  of  Christian 
'Governments  towards  the  native  races.  Broadly  speaking,  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  maintain  a  carefully-guarded  neutrality  towards  the 
spiritual  work  of  the  missionary,  and  the  missionary,  on  his  part,  ought 
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to  support  law  and  order  without  trenching  upon  the  domain  of  politics. 
The  miserable  policy  of  the  Indian  Government  in  former  days  tended 
to  a  timorous  and  craven  discouragement  of  Christianity.  Better  days 
have  dawned,  and  a  better  time  still  may  be  hoped  for  when  the  Indian 
Church  has  been  freed  from  the  unnatural  fetters  of  Letters  Patent,  and 
the  irritating  circumstances  of  a  species  of  State  control,  which  involves 
all  the  disabilities  of  an  Established  Church  without  any  of  its  advan- 
tages. A  vexed  question  like  the  opium  traffic  must  not  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  zealous  enthusiasts  who  press  for  hasty  legislation.  It 
needs  the  best  thoughts  of  a  great  and  lofty-minded  statesman,  who  will 
deal  with  its  complicated  issues  in  a  broad  and  statesmanlike  way. 

The  same  treatment  is  necessary  for  dealing  successfully  with  the 
native  liquor  traffic.  The  restrictions  upon  this  traffic  agreed  to  by  the 
Brussels  African  Conference,  and  ratified  by  the  seventeen  Governments 
and  States  represented  at  it,  will  do  untold  good  if  properly  enforced. 
Total  prohibition  is  the  one  sound  policy,  and  when  that  is  impracticable, 
a  heavy  duty  on  spirits  should  be  imposed. 

Our  South  African  natives  know  their  national  weakness,  and  have 
petitioned  Government  to  adopt  a  policy  of  total  prohibition.  In 
Bechuanaland,  and  in  the  territories  ruled  directly  by  Mr.  Rhodes  as 
managing  director  of  the  chartered  company,  this  policy  has  been 
enforced  with  the  best  possible  results.  If  Lo  Bengula  and  his 
Matabeles  are  permitted  to  harass  and  interrupt  the  civilizing  opera- 
tions of  the  chartered  company  in  Mashonaland,  it  will  mean  that  the 
country  will  be  opened  again  to  the  drink  traffic  from  the  Portuguese 
territories,  as  well  as  in  other  directions,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of 
the  unfortunate  Mashonas. 

The  civil  Government  can  also  be  fairly  called  upon  to  suppress 
heathen  customs  that  are  dangerous  to  public  peace  and  social  order. 
The  abolition  of  suttee,  and  the  discouragement  of  child  marriages  in 
India,  has  been  paralleled  by  the  bold  action  of  the  Cape  Government 
in  suppressing  immoral  and  indecent  heathen  rites,  and  in  discouraging 
polygamy.  No  native  marriages  are  recognized  as  legal,  except  they 
have  been  solemnized  by  a  minister  of  religion  or  before  a  magistrate. 

The  Provincial  Missionary  Conference  of  the  South  African  Church, 
in  its  session  last  year,  passed  resolutions  thanking  the  Government  for 
its  action  in  these  matters.  Polygamy  is  the  chief  hindrance  to  Chris- 
tian missions  in  South  Africa.  There  are  numbers  of  natives  who 
understand  the  claims  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  deliberately  reject 
it  on  account  of  the  Christian  law  of  marriage.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  we  are  so  thankful  that  the  Cape  Government  recognize  the  fact 
that  polygamy  is  a  danger  to  the  State,  and  that  it  will  have  to  be  dealt 
with  as  the  American  Government  has  dealt  with  the  Mormons.  The 
colonists  treat  the  natives  well.  An  isolated  case  of  ill-treatment  is  so 
rare  and  exceptional,  that  it  proves  the  rule.  But  the  native  vote  is  a 
power  in  South  African  politics,  and  a  decent-living  colonist  naturally 
objects  to  a  native  polygamist  living  in  heathenism  exercising  the  parlia- 
mentary franchise  on  a  political  level  with  himself. 

If  the  Cape  Parliament  would  pass  an  Act  to  deprive  polygamists  of 
the  franchise,  a  heavy  blow  would  be  struck  at  this  terrible  evil.  It  is 
the  duty  of  all  Governments  to  educate  the  people.  The  education  of 
the  natives  in  South  Africa  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  missionaries. 
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and  the  Government  gives  efficient  support  to  the  mission  schools,  without 
attempting  to  introduce  undenominationalism.  I  have  h^d  no  experience 
of  a  country  where  the  natives  are  not  increasing  and  prospering  under 
our  rule.  The  duty  of  Government  towards  Australian  aborigines  is  to 
preserve  a  perishing  remnant.  The  duty  of  South  African  Governments 
is  to  guide  and  train  a  rising  and  prosperous  people.  It  is  far  easier 
for  the  Church  to  influence  the  Government  and  make  her  independait 
witness  a  power  in  the  land  where  she  is  free  from  all  legal  connection 
with  the  State,  The  freedom  of  the  Church  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  discharge  of  her  missionary  work  in  a  new  country.  I  speak  from 
experience,  and  from  a  confessed  inability  to  enter  into  the  complex 
c|uestions  which  beset  the  Church  in  England. 

I  am  bound  to  say  what  I  feel  to  be  true,  and,  in  closing  this  paper,  I 
have  but  to  add  that  I  purposely  omitted  all  reference  to  the  inner  and 
spiritual  side  of  the  work  of  a  missionary.  In  some  respects,  his  woik 
is  easier  than  that  of  a  busy  town  parish  priest  in  England.  In  some 
points,  it  presents  more  difficulties.  **  There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  bm 
the  same  spirit."  The  grace  given  "  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in 
the  Church  of  God  "  works  as  powerfully  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
To  that  grace,  and  to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  for  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  of  our  God,  we  may  commit  our  missionary  work  in  the  ligbi 
of  the  abiding  presence  of  our  King  and  His  Church. 
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the  Evangelist  in  India. 

By  way  of  introduction,  I  may  say  that  the  reader  of  this  paper  has 
obtained  some  knowledge  of  missionary  work  from  a  seventeen  years' 
residence  in  India,  and  visits  to  Ceylon  and  Burmah.  When  a  youth, 
he  felt  convinced  that  God  was  calling  him  to  the  priesthood  and  a 
missionary  life,  and  soon  after  his  ordination,  feeling  assured  of  his 
vocation  to  the  monastic  or  religious  life  also,  he  took  his  vows  under 
Father  Benson  in  the  Society  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  of  which  he  has 
been  a  member  for  twenty-three  years. 

He  has  a  firm  belief  in  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  labour  for  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen,  and  the  blessed  fruits  which  result  from  such 
work,  and  he  has  also  a  firm  belief  in  the  monastic  institute  as  the  most 
efficient  weapon  of  the  Church  for  its  accomplishment.  This  must  be 
his  apology  for  accepting  an  invitation  to  read  a  paper  on  "jEvangelization 
of  the  Heathen  :  Variety  of  Methods." 

He  would  submit,  then,  and  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  monastic 
institute — />.,  a  life  in  community  consecrated  to  God  under  the  three 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience — has  proved  itself  by  the 
history  of  the  past,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  life  in  itself,  to  be  the 
best  method  for  missionary  work  among  the  heathen. 

It  has  its  warrant  in  the  teaching  and  example  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  He  taught  the  blessedness  of  a  state  of  poverty,  of  the  state  of 
celibacy  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,  and  of  the  voluntary  sur- 
render of  the  will  in  a  special  following  of  Himself. 

His  example  illustrated  His  teaching.  When  He  came  into  the 
world.  He  chose  a  condition  of  poverty  when  He  might  have  been  rich. 
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He  lived  a  life  of  virginal  purity,  and  a  life  of  most  complete  and  perfect 
obedience.  To  all  men  He  taught  the  necessity  of  a  life  of  entire  self- 
sacrifice  (S.  Luke  xiv.  25-33),  though  all  men  were  not  to  practise  it  in 
the  satne  way.  It  sufficed  for  most  men  that  they  should  live  the 
ordinary  family  life,  though  in  a  spirit  of  detachment  from  the  things 
which  they  possessed ;  but  some  He  called  to  make  an  entire  surrender 
of  all  they  had,  to  leave  their  home  and  relations,  and,  renouncing  their 
own  will,  to  follow  Him  in  a  separated  life. 

Those  whom  He  most  closely  associated  with  Himself  in  His  earthly 
life  were  called  to  make  such  a  surrender,  relying  on  His  promise, 
"  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father, 
or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  My  sake  and  the  Gospel's, 
but  he  shall  receive  an  hundredfold  now  in  this  time  .  .  .  and  in  the 
world  to  come  eternal  life."  Acting  on  these  principles,  when  our  Lord 
sent  out  the  twelve,  and  afterwards  the  seventy.  He  said  unto  them  : 
"  Take  nothing  for  your  journey,  neither  staves,  nor  scrip,  neither  bread, 
neither  money,  neither  have  two  coats  apiece.  And  whatsoever  house  ye 
enter  into,  there  abide  and  thence  depart."  They  did  as  He  bade  them, 
and  returned  with  great  joy,  saying :  "  Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subject 
to  us  through  Thy  Name."  Subsequently  they  were  permitted,  bidden, 
indeed,  to  take  with  them  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life.  On  these 
principles,  of  what  we  should  call  asceticism,  they  continued  to  act 
after  our  Lord's  ascension.  S.  Paul  speaks  of  the  hardness  of  their 
missionary  labours,  and  rejoices  as  "  having  nothing  and  yet  possessing 
all  things,"  and  counsels  others  to  follow  his  example  in  a  single  life  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake. 

After  the  Apostolic  age,  for  the  next  two  centuries,  we  know  but  little 
of  the  mission  work  of  the  Church  and  the  methods  of  carrying  it  on. 
But  we  do  know  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  thousands 
of  Christians  who  had  separated  themselves  from  the  world,  or  fled  from 
the  wickedness  of  great  cities,  flocked  to  the  deserts  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
and  lived  there  in  a  condition  of  voluntary  poverty,  chastity,  and  entire 
self-abnegation.  But  these  monks  were  missionaries  also,  Mr.  Wyse,  in 
his  little  book  on  •'  Christian  Missions  "  (S.P.C.K.),  says,  "  The  Church 
being  free  to  begin  its  mission  life,  sought  the  aid  of  the  monks ; "  and 
again,  "  Christendom  instinctively  turned  to  the  monastic  institute  to 
undertake  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen."  "  The  Thebaid 
sent  out  its  monastic  missionaries.  S.  Hilarion,  by  his  preaching  among 
the  Syrians,  brought  whole  villages  and  entire  tribes  to  the  faith  of 
Christ.  S.  Moses,  the  same  among  the  Saracens.  The  ecclesiastical 
chroniclers  of  the  day  are  careful  to  describe,  mentioning  even  the 
names  of  the  missionaries,  how  monks  were  despatched  from  the 
Thebaidic  monasteries  into  all  the  African  and  Asiatic  regions  of  the 
empire,  how  they  penetrated  into  Phoenicia  on  the  one  side,  and  beyond 
the  Euphrates  on  the  other,  sowing  the  seed  of  Christianity  wherever 
they  went,  and  establishing  their  own  manner  of  life  side  by  side  with 
the  essentials  of  religion.  In  a  word,  the  monastic  institute  .  .  . 
stood  out  as  an  energizing  influence  in  the  Church,  just  at  a  moment 
when  such  aid  seemed  imperatively  wanted."  So  writes  Mr.  Wyse,  not 
from  any  special  personal  sytnpathy  with  monasticism,  but  stating  a 
historical  fact. 
»7 
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For  six  centuries  the  evangelization  of  the  heathen,  and  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  Church  in  general,  was  carried  on  almost  entiidy 
by  monks.  For  instance,  S.  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  on  his  return  from 
exile  in  the  Thebaid,  whither  he  had  been  driven  for  resisting  the  Arian 
heresy,  organized  his  cathedral  clergy  into  a  monastic  body,  which 
became  a  great  centre  for  missionary  enterprise.  S.  Honoratus,  in 
410  A.D.,  founded  his  monastic  institute,  the  mother  of  many  missionary 
centres,  in  the  island  of  Lerins,  and  from  it  went  forth  an  army  of 
missionaries  into  Gaul  and  Italy,  the  most  famous  of  whom  were 
S.  Hilary  and  Vincent  of  Lerins.  S.  Augustine,  the  Bishop  of  Hippo, 
who  is  often  regarded  as  the  founder  of  communities  of  regular  clergy, 
when  taxed  by  a  Donatist  with  inventing  monastic  life,  answered,  "  If 
the  name  of  monastery  is  new,  manner  of  life  followed  by  the  monks, 
founded  upon  the  examples  of  the  Apostles  and  first  Christians,  is  as 
ancient  as  the  Church." 

Then,  in  495,  God  gave  to  His  Church  the  great  S.  Benedict,  who 
still  lives  on  in  his  children  who  follow  his  rule  to  the  present  day.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century  he  founded  the  Olustrious  monastery 
on  Monte  Cassino,  from  which  sprang  numerous  other  monasteries,  and 
each  became  a  centre,  for  many  succeeding  centuries,  of  missionary 
zeal  and  enterprise. 

But  let  us  turn  to  our  own  shores,  and  recall  what  the  monastic 
institute,  as  a  missionary  power,  effected  in  the  British  Isles.  Monta- 
lembert  says,  "No  country  in  the  Christian  world  has  received  the 
Christian  faith  .  .  .  more  exclusively  by  the  ministration  of  monks." 
S.  Patrick,  in  the  fifth  century,  after  thirty-three  years  of  an  Apostolic 
life  and  preaching,  converted  nearly  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  filled  die 
country  with  monasteries,  from  whence  issued  missionaries  in  successive 
streams  for  the  evangelization  of  Europe.  "This  monastic  nation,'* 
Montalembert  says,  "  became  the  missionary  nation  par  excellences^ 

After  S.  Patrick  came  S.  Columba,  who,  before  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  founded  thirty-seven  religious  houses  in  Ireland,  aiui 
twenty  years  later,  filled  with  missionary  zeal,  left  Ireland  with  twelve 
companions,  and  founded  the  great  Monastery  of  lona,  from  which 
hundreds  of  missionaries  went  forth  for  the  evangelization  of  Scotland. 

After  him  followed  S.  Columbanus,  bom  also  in  Ireland,  but  filled 
with  an  ardour  which  overleapt  the  limitations  of  his  own  country,  he 
sailed  with  a  company  of  his  monks  for  Gaul,  and  settled  in  LuxeuiL 
There,  while  they  laboured  and  toiled  for  their  livelihood,  thousands 
were  drawn  into  the  fold  of  the  Church,  by  seeing  the  purity  of  their 
lives  and  the  constancy  of  their  faith. 

In  597>  S-  Augustine,  a  Benedictine  monk,  with  forty  of  his  fellows, 
landed  on  our  shores  on  the  island  of  Thanet.  Their  simplicity,  their 
poverty,  their  courage,  their  faith,  their  devotion,  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  King  Ethelbert,  that  he  was  baptized  within  a  few  months  of 
their  arrival,  and  ten  thousand  Saxons,  at  Christmas  in  the  same  year, 
followed  his  example.  "  The  history  of  the  Church,'*  says  Bossuet, 
"  contains  nothing  finer  than  the  entrance  of  the  holy  monk,  Augustine, 
into  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  with  forty  of  his  companions,  who,  preceded 
by  the  Cross  and  the  image  of  the  Great  King,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
offered  their  solemn  prayers  for  the  conversion  of  England.'* 

It  is  a  long,  but  most  interesting  history,  how  the  Roman  missionaries, 
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by  d^rees,  spread  the  Christian  faith  through  many  of  the  southern 
parts  of  England,  and  how,  as  time  went  on,  they  met  the  Celtic  monks 
who  lived  under  the  rule  of  S.  Columba,  and  who,  under  the  leadership 
of  S.  Aidan,  had  made  the  island  of  Lindisfame  a  missionary  centre  for 
the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  country,  and  how,  eventually,  the 
Roman  and  Celtic  missionaries  laid  aside  their  differences,  and  united 
in  one  common  work  for  the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

Time  forbids  me  to  pursue  my  subject  under  this  head  any  further. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  evangelization  of  Europe  in  general  was 
carried  on  during  succeeding  centuries  chiefly  by  monastic  missionaries* 

II. — But  what  is  it  that  makes  the  monastic  institute  in  itself  the 
greatest  power  far  the  evangelization  of  the  heathen  f 

(x)  Because  it  is  the  manner  of  life  which  leaves  a  man  most  free  to 
concentrate  all  his  time  and  energies  on  the  service  of  God  and  his 
neighbour* 

By  the  vow  of  poverty  he  is  freed  from  the  embarrassment  and 
anxiety  for  the  rest  of  his  life  of  all  worldly  possessions.  Joyful  is  the 
soul  which  with  the  Apostles  can  say,  "  silver  and  gold  have  I  none." 

By  the  vow  of  chastity  he  is  freed  from  the  pleasures  of  sense,  with 
all  the  cares,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  married  life,  that  he  may 
the  more  whole-heartedly  cleave  unto  God. 

By  the  vow  of  obedience  he  is  delivered  from  the  uncertainties  and 
▼acillations  of  his  own  choice,  from  self-will,  and  the  love  of  his  own 
way.  These  three  vows,  which  are  made  in  response  to  a  call  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  remove  the  desire  for  the  things  of  this  life,  bind  him  in 
a  more  close  fellowship  with  Christ,  making  the  outward  circumstances 
of  his  life  the  more  like  unto  his  Master's,  and  give  it  stability  and 
permanence. 

(3)  Because  community  life,  with  its  frequent  and  regular  devotions, 
its  daily  Eucharist  and  recitation  of  the  Divine  Office,  is  a  life  held  up  by 
constant  communion  with  God ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  great  strength  and 
consolation  to  the  brethren  in  all  the  trials,  difficulties,  and  dangers 
which  are  incident  to  the  missionary  life. 

(3)  Because  a  body  of  men  having  all  things  in  common,  wearing 
the  same  dress,  living  after  the  same  kind  of  life,  having  the  same  aim 
and  purpose,  teaching  the  same  faith,  worshipping  God  after  the  same 
manner,  is  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  and  impress  the  minds  of 
the  heathen  much  more  than  an  individual  could,  or  even  two  or  three 
men  living  together.    Our  Lord  went  about  with  His  twelve  Apostles. 

(4)  Because  the  religious  or  monastic  life  sets  forth  the  manner  of 
Cbristlife  most  perfectly,  and  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  heathen. 

The  Rev.  George  Bowen,  an  American  Congregationalist  missionary, 
living  in  Bombay,  where  I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him,  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  brother  missionaries  in  1849,  urging  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  a  life  more  in  accordance  with  that  led  by  the  Apostles,  if 
they  would  convert  India.  His  argument  is — Men  are  lovers  of  this  world : 
therefore  the  missionary  must  give  proof  of  his  deadness  to  the  world  to 
which  they  are  so  enslaved.  Men  are  amazingly  under  the  power  of  their 
appetites  and  lusts :  therefore  they  must  see  in  the  missionary  one  who 
has  triumphed  over  these.  Money  is  their  god ;  they  worship  it,  and  the 
things  which  it  procures — authority,  luxuries,  distinction.  They  must 
not  find  their  gods  with  us.    The  missionary  must  not  have  a  purse  in 
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one  hand  and  a  Bible  in  the  other,  a  spacious  bungalow,  good  living,  many 
servants  to  wait  upon  him,  and  so  on.  "  We  may  preach  the  Gospel," 
he  says,  *'  for  hundreds  of  years  in  India  by  word  of  mouth,  and  by  the 
printed  page,  but  until  it  be  incorporated  in  our  life,  and  that,  too,  in 
a  way  adapted  to  the  dull  apprehensions  and  sensuous  natures  of  the 
Hindus,  they  will  not  understand  it.  The  missionary  must  be  a  pattern 
man,  and  render  his  life  an  irresistible  sermon  on  the  words,  '  Love 
not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world/  " 

Mr.  Bowen's  life  illustrated  his  teaching.  He  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable culture,  a  linguist,  and  musician.  He  gave  up  all  for  Christ ; 
he  received  no  salary ;  he  lived  in  a  small  room,  kept  no  servant,  and 
bought  his  frugal  meal  day  by  day  in  the  native  bazaar.  Thus  he  lived 
for  forty  years  in  Bombay,  meek,  lowly,  and  despised  for  Christ's  sake, 
till  death  came,  and  he  was  carried,  we  may  trust,  like  Lazarus,  by 
angels  into  Abraham's  bosom. 

Sir  William  Hunter,  of  Indian  fame  (having,  no  doubt,  especially  in 
his  mind  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Epiphany — the  clergy  of  the  O^ord 
Mission  working  in  Calcutta),  wrote — *'  Fresh  impulse  has  arisen  fn>m 
the  private  efforts  of  small  confraternities,  animated  by  a  highly  con- 
centrated devotion.  The  little  communities  bring  to  their  work  the 
highest  culture  of  the  West,  and  also  that  t3rpe  of  ascetic  zeal  and  self- 
renunciation,  which,  in  India,  from  the  time  of  Buddha  down  to  the 
latest  movements  of  Hinduism  or  Islam,  has  always  been  the  popular 
idea  of  missionary  life.  Without  some  show  of  self-sacrifice^  the  Hindu 
will  not  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the  messenger^  or  the  truth  of  the 
message,** 

But  I  have,  perhaps,  said  sufficient  to  show  that  the  monastic  life — 
a  life  permanently  consecrated  to  God  by  the  threefold  vow — ^has  proved 
itself  to  be,  from  the  history  of  the  past,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  life 
in  itself,  to  be  the  greatest  power  that  the  Church  has  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  heathen.  Think  what  the  zeal  of  a  S.  Augustine,  with  fcHty 
monks,  might  effect  in  the  east  or  south  of  London,  or  in  some  parts  oif 
Birmingham. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  other  methods  of  missionary  work,  or  of 
the  devoted  missionaries,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  sent  out  by 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  other  societies,  which  work,  more  or  less,  on  the  lines  oJT 
community  life.  I  am  only  pleading  before  God  and  His  Church  for 
the  revival,  as  well,  of  what  seems  to  me  the  more  excellent  way. 

But  how  is  the  monastic  institute — the  religious  life — ^to  be  more 
largely  revived  in  our  midst,  especially  among  men  who  are  desirous  to 
give  themselves  to  missionary  work  ? 

(i)  By  increased  desire,  and  prayer  to  God  for  it;  not  regarding  it 
as  something  effete,  but  rather  with  an  enlightened  understanding, 
highly  appreciating  and  humbly  reverencing  God*8  choicest  gifts. 

(2)  By  listening,  in  a  spirit  of  expectation^  for  such  a  call  to  ourselves, 
or  our  children,  and  with  readiness  of  spirit  rising  up  to  obey  the  call, 
or  to  encourage  others  to  do  so ;  not  holding  them  back  from  it,  as  is 
so  often  the  case,  or  giving  them  up  grudgingly. 

(3)  By  mothers,  in  the  spirit  of  Hannah  of  old,  dedicating  thdr 
children  to  God  at  the  font  to  this  specially  consecrated  life  in  His 
service,  should  He  call  them  to  it. 
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(4)  By  unmarried  persons,  students  for  holy  orders,  and  priests  in 
particuliur,  carefully  considering  before  Cod  whether  He  is  not  calling 
them,  whatever  their  own  inclinations  may  be,  to  sell  what  they  have 
and  give  to  the  poor,  and  take  up  their  cross  and  follow  Him,  becoming 
eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven*s  sake. 

Great  blessing  h2^  followed  upon  the  day  annually  set  apart  for 
intercessions  for  missions ;  might  not  the  revival  of  the  religious  life  in 
view  of  missionary  work,  be  one  special  subject  for  intercession  on  these 
days  ? 

ADDRESSES. 
The  Right  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Bishop  in  Japan. 

The  subject  I  understand  to  be  assigned  to  me  is  varieties  of  method  in  the 
evangelization  of  the  heathen.  The  title  is  rightly  chosen.  In  some  real  sense  there 
are  no  varieties  in  this  work.  S.  PauVs  words:  "We  preach  Christ  Jesus  as  the 
Lord,**  sum  up  and  identify  everything  worth  calling  missionary  work  which  yet  has 
been  done,  or  ever  will  be  done.  In  missions,  oneness  and  sameness  are  essential ; 
variety  is  only  accidental. 

Such  varieties,  then,  as  there  are  to  be  spoken  about,  are  due,  not  to  differences  in 
the  contents  of  the  Gospel,  but  to  the  fact  that  in  the  effort  to  bring  the  message  of  the 
feith  to  bear  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  all  modern  missions  alike  make 
use  of  a  large  machinery  of  apparatus  and  means — educational,  literary,  institutional, 
medical — which  does  vary  indefinitely  in  accordance  with  the  resources  at  the  disposal 
of  the  particular  mission,  and  the  character  of  that  one  of  the  world's  all  but  countless 
peoples  in  which  it  is  at  work. 

I  do  not  say,  or  think,  that  we  are  wrong  in  developing  and  using  this  great 
machinery.  But  I  may  be  allowed  to  notice,  in  passing,  that  the  number  of  mission- 
aries, men  and  women,  who  put  all  use  of  means  and  machinery  on  one  side  as  not 
intended  for  them,  and  go  forth  in  the  expectation  of  winning  souls  simply  by  their 
words  and  lives — ^by  words  of  which  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  is  the  inspiration,  and 
by  lives  lived  in  closest  association  with  the  lives  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
dwell— is  too  few.  Some  such  there  have  been  in  modern  times — Gordon,  for  instance, 
the>faft>  missionary  of  the  Punjab— and  their  influence  has  been  incalculable,  and 
very  salutary. 

But  the  mass  of  us  work,  and  always  will  work,  through  machinery.  Hence  arise 
variety,  and  complexity,  and  manifoldness. 

I  will  employ  the  few  moments  at  my  disposal  in  mentioning  some  of  the  forms 
which  our  work  takes  in  Japan. 

I. — {a)  First  of  all,  then,  we  use  public  preaching — a  form  of  work  which  cannot  be 
neglected  without  detriment  not  only  to  the  aggressive  power  of  a  mission,  but  its 
inner  life.  In  Japan,  however,  this  does  not,  as  a  rule,  take  place  in  the  open-air,  as 
in  India — police  regulations,  and  the  people's  ideas  on  the  matter,  stand  in  the  way 
of  this — ^but  in  rooms,  erected  or  hired  for  the  purpose.  The  movable  character  of 
the  walls  of  a  Japanese  house — the  outer  wall  being  a  shutter  of  wood,  the  inner  a 
like  shutter  of  paper — lends  itself  to  the  purpose.  This  form  of  work  is  not  without 
results.  At  least,  it  makes  known  among  a  large  number  of  persons— chiefly  in  that 
lower  nmk  of  society  in  which  the  mass  of  any  people  must  always  be  included — 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Christianity.  Sometimes  it  has  led  directly  to  conversions. 
Recently,  in  one  or  two  large  towns  in  Japan,  a  plan  has  been  tried,  which  has  been 
called  by  a  name  borrowed  from  you — a  special  mission.  With  us,  the  speciality 
consbts  in  concentrating  for  several  weeks  a  number  of  evangelists,  who  are  commonly 
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working  Bepantely,  in  one  great  city,  in  widely  advertising,  for  some  time  befixeband* 
the  meetings  and  addresses,  and  in  asking  the  prayers  of  all  the  Chnrch  missioos  in 
the  empire  for  that  city  during  the  time  the  mission  is  going  on.  Results  have  been 
appreciable.  The  Buddhists,  notwithstanding  the  traditional  teadiing  of  thek 
religion,  which  prescribes  universal  toleration,  have  paid  '*  the  mission  '*  the  com- 
pliment of  noisy  and  violent  opposition. 

II.—  W^k  among  tkt  educated  classes.  The  percentage  of  the  educated  class  in 
Japan  is  large.  It  was  so  formerly,  when  Chinese  methods  prevailed.  It  is  so  now, 
when  European  methods  have  largely  taken  their  place.  The  present  edncationsl 
system  of  Japan  is  widely  extended.  It  tends  to  become  more  thorough  and  less 
exotic  than  it  was  when  first  introduced,  a  few  years  ago*  In  range,  it  coven  the 
whole  field  of  knowledge — from  the  subjects  taught  in  village  schools,  to  the  cnrricnlnni 
of  an  English  university— theology  only  excepted.  Theology  cannot  be  taught, 
because  the  educated  Japanese  mind  is  as  yet  in  a  state  of  indecision  and  nnoertainty 
in  reference  to  the  whole  subject  of  religion.  The  number  of  educated  men  who 
believe  in  the  old  fiuths  is  few,  and  the  class  tends  to  become  extinct.  It  seeats 
especially  the  duty  of  English  and  Americans — ^whose  literature  and  science  have  been 
the  main  agencies  in  bringing  about  the  changes  out  of  which  has  emerged  the 
modem  Japan — to  make  sure  that  the  classes  who  have  proved  so  receptive  of  their 
teaching  in  other  ways,  should,  at  least,  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  what  thdr 
faith  is. 

(a)  The  community  mission  affords  one  way  in  which  this  may  be  done— especially  a 
body  of  graduated  clergy  may  find  characteristic  employment  in  a  great  dty  like 
Tokyo,  where  government  clerks  and  students  of  all  kinds  are  gathered  in  large 
numbers — men,  whose  own  student  days  are  in  the  nearer  past,  who  know  the  hopes 
and  troubles  and  temptations  of  young  men,  who  have  found  in  Christ  and  His 
Church  the  strength  and  hallowing  of  their  own  lives,  are  fitted  as  perhaps  no  otheti 
can  be  to  speak  words  of  sympathy  and  guidance  to-day  to  the  )'ounger  men  of  Japan. 
I  am  most  thankful  that,  after  the  manner  of  the  Universities*  Missions  in  Delhi  and 
Calcutta,  a  small  mission  of  graduate  clergy  has  been  formed  in  Tokyo.  Its  house  is 
close  to  a  great  native  school  and  college,  and  its  influence  is  beginning  to  be  felt. 
With  God's  blessing,  many  young  Japanese,  during  the  next  few  critical  years,  will 
thank  Him,  as  some  do  already,  that  this  company  of  graduate  clergy  from  England 
came  to  live  in  their  midst.  It  is  most  desirable  that  this  mission  should  be  made 
strong  enough  to  establish  outposts  in  other  cities.  No  desire  can  be  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  oversight  of  missions  in  the  East  than  that 
God's  Holy  Spirit  should  call  and  send  forth  thither  many  more  men  from  the  English 
universities,  to  take  part  in  them. 

(b)  Again,  educated  nations,  in  a  special  degree,  require  an  educated  cleigy.  The 
missionary  societies  are,  I  believe,  conscious  of  this  now,  as  they  were  not  in  former 
years,  before  Bishop  French  induced  a  new  view  on  the  subject  by  founding  his 
college  at  Lahore.  In  Japan,  now,  we  have  three  Divinity  Schools  supported  by  the 
Anglican  communion — one  taught  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionaiy 
Society,  one  by  the  clergy  of  the  University  Mission,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  one  by  the  able  and  excellent  clergy  of  the  American  Church  Mission.  The  last 
eight  years  has  seen  the  ordination  of  twenty-two  Japanese,  nearly  all  of  them  eUummi 
of  these  schools.  Our  hopes  for  the  future  are  largely  bound  up  with  these  men,  and 
with  those  who  will  be  added  to  their  number.  At  the  best,  no  European  will  ever 
understand  the  language  or  mind  of  the  Oriental  people  as  the  sons  of  the  soil  do. 
The  present  danger  is,  that  the  rising  generation,  even  of  young  Christian  men,  in 
Japan,  should  be  so  attracted  to  the  new  careers  and  prospects  which  are  open  to 
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them  under  the  modem  circttmstAiices  of  their  country,  as  to  neglect,  or  even  despise, 
the  ministry  of  the  Church.  There,  as  in  Enghmd,  nothing  but  a  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  souls  of  men  and  of  the  privilege,  for  Christ's  sake,  of  ministering,  under 
His  commission,  to  those  for  whom  He  died,  can  meet  this  risk. 

(^)  Again,  in  addition  to  schools  founded  and  supported  by  English  societies,  the 
educational  system  of  Japan,  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  glad  from  time  to  time 
to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  English  masters,  and,  occasionally,  of  English 
mistresses.  The  vast  educational  departments  of  India  and  Japan  are  among  the 
phenomena  of  our  day.  They  are  effecting  a  silent  revolution  in  the  East,  of  which 
the  Church  must  needs  take  account.  Any  plan  which  directs  the  forces  which  they 
control  in  right  channels,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Among  such  plans,  I  un- 
hesitatingly count  the  acceptance,  by  sincere  and  consistent  Christian  men  and  women, 
of  educational  posts  under  the  Governments  of  these  two  lands.  Let  them  count  the 
cost  beforehand — ^probable  loneliness,  in  Japan  the  uncertainty  of  tenure,  the 
limitation — which  must  be  loyally  adhered  to— which  obliges  them  not  to  teach  doctrinal 
Christianity  during  school  hours.  Still,  if,  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages, 
they  are  prepared  to  throw  themselves  enthusiastically,  on  the  one  hand,  into  the 
work  of  secular  education,  and,  on  the  other,  into  the  opportunities,  indirect  though 
they  be,  of  making  known  the  truth,  which  these  posts  afford,  then,  I  believe 
such  educationalists  are  to  be  counted  among  real  and  effective  allies  of  the  regular 
missionary  staC  I  could  support  this  view  by  instances  which  have  come  under  my 
own  notice.  In  one  case,  during  six  years,  a  considerable  number  of  young  Japanese 
^-over  thirty,  I  think — were  instructed  and  baptised  by  an  educationalist,  who  was 
alike  scrupulously  observant  of  the  conditions  under  which  his  services  were  engaged, 
and  careful  to  make  Aise  of  the  opportunities  of  work  for  God  which  his  position,  and 
it  alone,  afforded  him.  Some  English  Churchmen,  I  gather,  are  suspicious  of  this 
mode  of  work,  as  if  in  it  the  claims  of  the  Truth  were  subordinated  to  those  of 
secular  science.  Thb  fear  is  groundless,  provided  the  teacher  is  possessed  by  a  sincere 
and  earnest  desire  for  the  salvation  of  those  under  his  charge. 

III. — Work  among  Japanese  women.  In  Japan  there  is  a  tradition  in  favour  of 
women's  education.  Some  of  the  favourite  writers  of  the  Middle  Age  in  Japan  were 
authoresses.  Moreover,  in  former  days,  Japan  has  known  the  rule  of  a  Queen- 
Empress.  Further,  we  have  not  in  Japan  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  created  by 
the  degrading  Mohammedan  system  of  the  Zenana.  The  islands  of  Japan,  on  the 
east,  like  Great  Britain  on  the  west,  have  always  been  just  outside  the  area  over 
which  Islam  has  extended  its  sway.  Still,  in  Japan,  as  in  India,  Christian  work 
among  women  must  largely  be  undertaken  by  Christian  women,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at 
alL  They  have  a  field  open  to  them,  than  which  they  could  not  desire  a  fairer.  An 
English  Chnrcfawoman,  whose  qualifications  are  bright  and  gentle  manners,  the  know- 
ledge which  an  average  education  supplies,  and  that  sympathy  for  Orientals  which 
will  lead  her  to  see  their  good  points,  and  to  wish  to  Christianise,  not  to  Europeanixe 
them — to  mention  some  necessary  things,  and  omit  deeper  qualifications  still — may  in 
Japan  adopt  almost  any  form  of  work  which  she  prefers,  with  good  hope  of  success. 
She  may  teach  a  school,  she  may  nurse  the  sick,  she  may  visit  the  poor,  she  may 
take  chaiRge  of  orphans,  she  may  train  Japanese  women-workers.  If  she  has  con- 
siderable means  at  her  disposal,  and  that  indescribable  quality  which  makes  social 
intercourse  a  spiritual  power,  she  may  make  her  drawing-room  a  centre  to  which 
Japanese  ladies  will  gladly  resort,  in  order  that  they  may  come  undei^he  influence  of  her 
words  and  spirit,  and  catch  the  reflection  of  her  faith,  though  it  may  be  they  know 
not  where  its  fires  are  fed.    I  have  known  this  done  in  one  almost  ideal  life,  which 
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dosed  in  Tokyo  less  than  six   months  since,  and  iniritesL  followers  to-day«  from 
among  the  refined,  and  wealthy,  and  devoted  Churchwomen  of  England. 

As  yet  that  one  life  stands  alone ;  but  in  the  other  forms  of  woik  I  have 
mentioned,  I  am  thankliil  that  over  forty  English  ladies  are  engaged— -nearty 
all  recruits  of  the  last  few  years.  Of  these,  seven  are  members  of  the  oooununity 
mission  of  S.  Hilda.  S.  Hilda,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  she  to  whose  laboan» 
more  than  to  those  of  any  other  individual,  Yorkshire  owes  its  Christianity. 
Moreover,  she  was  a  member  of  a  royal  hotts&  Onr  oldest  traditions  in  Eni^aiid 
may  enforce  our  present  obligations  in  the  East 

Lastly,  and  perhaps  of  highest  importance,  there  is  the  mission  agency  which  the 
Church  itself  constitutes — I  mean  the  native,  indigenous  Church — so  soon  as  it  has 
sufficient  members  to  admit  of  organization.  Apostolic  precedent  and  modem  ezpe- 
rience  may  alike  warn  us  that  there  is  serious  loss  in  placing  any  long  interval 
between  the  first  groups  of  baptisms  and  the  rudimentary  organization  of  the  wider 
Christian  society.  It  is  well  to  pass  as  quickly  as  possible  through  the  ooogfegs- 
tional  stage.  And  further,  in  Japan,  above  all  lands,  if  we  can  only  advance 
towards  it  slowly,  we  are  bound  from  the  banning  to  have  an  eye  to  the  day— 
which  may  or  may  not  be  distant — when  the  Church  shall  be  wholly  independent  of 
onnalves.  The  few  thousand  Christians  who  are  attached  to  our  missions  are 
members  of  a  nation  numbering  forty  million  souls ;  a  nation  where  patriotam  is 
almost  too  universal  to  be  counted  a  virtue,  and  whose  ideal  it  is  to  take  its  place 
as  an  equal  among  the  great  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  Such  a  nation  most  of 
course  have  a  Church  of  its  own.  Even  now,  though  an  Indian  Christian,  if  a 
Churchman,  not  seldom  counts  himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England--of  the 
Church,  that  is,  of  the  conquering  race — to  a  Japanese  the  idea  of  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  a  foreign  land  would  seem  too  ridiculous  to  be  worth  growing  indignant  at. 
We  have  tried  to  meet  this  feeling — surely  a  right  and  worthy  feeling,  on  the  whole— 
to  the  utmost  extent  that  prudence,  not  to  say  the  slow  movement  of  the  complicated 
machinery  by  which  our  Anglican  communion  does  its  work,  has  permitted  ns.  We 
have  to-day  a  genuine  Native  Church  in  Japan,  with  its  own  constitutions  and  canons 
—drawn  up  in  1887,  not  1603 — and  synod,  and  vestries,  and  missionary  society,  etc, 
all,  it  is  true,  in  their  initial  stage  of  working,  still,  all  mainly  carried  on  by  Japanese 
themselves,  and  on,  I  believe,  such  primitive  and  catholic  lines  as  wUl  only 
need  expansion  and  development,  not  change,  till  the  day  of  independence  is 
reached.  One  thing  at  least  has  resulted  from  this  venture  :  The  distinction  between 
converts  of  United  States,  and  Canadian,  and  English  Church  Missions,  has  fallen 
entirely  into  the  background.  All  alike  belong,  and  lay  stress  only  in  bekmgtng,  to 
this  little  Church  of  Japan. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  add  one  thing  only.  I*  have  said  that  the  Japanese 
will  never  join  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  still,  may  I  ask,  have  yon  in  England 
realised  how  immense  is  your  responsibility  in  being  a  mother  Church  ?  Churches 
which  will  never  dream  of  amalgamation  with  you,  will  be  infiumced  during  the 
next  hundred  years  by  what  you  are  and  do  beyond  estimate  of  words.  '*  How  do 
they  manage  this  or  that  in  England  ?  "  is  a  question  I  am  constantly  asked  on  matters 
of  Church  organization,  and  if— to  mention  only  two  or  three  points,  which  are,  or  will 
be  directly,  as  much  to  the  front  with  us  in  Japan  as  ever  they  can  be  in  England— if 
(will  you  pardon  my  straight  speech  ?)  I  have  to  reply  that  your  system  of  patronage 
is  disgraceful,  your  synodical  organization  antiquated,  your  Church  Courts  only 
the  bad  legacy  of  a  b^^one  age,  your  canons  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  dicum- 
stances  of  the  day,  your  clergy  badly  paid*  your  discipline  in  abeyance,  your 
Churchmansbip  sometimes  grievously  at  fault,  coquetting  now  with  Rome  and  now 
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with  Dissent,  and  by  the  mere  fact  that  you  do  so,  indefinitely  delaying  all  hope  of 
that  fntoxe  reunion,  which  with  us  is  a  necessity,  the  result  in  the  East  is  very  bad. 
I  implore  you  to  realise  the  Imperial  position  and  influence  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  of  England  herself,  to-day.  The  day  of  isolation  is  gone  by.  And 
while  you  do  all  you  can  to  extend  direct  Evangelistic  agencies,  to  remember 
also  that  it  is  quite  as  important  that  you  should  offer  in  the  English  Church — to 
India,  and  China,  and  Japan,  in  the  nearest  future — an  example  which  they  may 
rightly  follow,  as  it  was  a  generation  or  two  since  to  gather  the  first  converts  into 
the  fold  of  Christ. 

Col.  Sir  Charles  Euan  Smith,  ii,  Draycott  Place, 

Cadogan  Gardens,  S.W. 

It  is  with  much  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  address  you  this  evening.  I  feel  that  I 
have  none  of  the  usual  qualifications  requisite  for  a  speaker  who  would  seek  to  plead 
successfully  the  cause  of  missionary  enterprise,  but  as  circumstances  have  of  late  years 
placed  me  in  a  position  where  I  have  been  much  thrown  with  missionaries,  I  did  not 
think  it  possible  to  refuse  the  invitation  which  was  addressed  to  me  some  months  ago 
by  the  council  of  this  Congress  that  I  should  speak  on  this  occasion.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  here.  The  honour  of  addressing  you  was  not  of  my  seeking.  Now, 
in  the  remarks  that  I  have  to  make  regarding  missionary  work  from  a  layman's  point 
of  view,  I  would  exclude  India  as  a  whole  as  being  afiected  thereby.  My  knowledge 
of  missionary  methods  and  enterprise  in  that  country  is  too  slight  for  me  to  attempt 
any  detailed  criticisms,  and,  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  our  vast  Indian  Empire,  with 
its  ancient  faiths  and  its  ancient,  as  well  as  its  modem  civilization,  its  mysteries  of 
caste,  its  cleariy  defined  lines  of  belief  in  one  sort  of  religion  or  another,  its  highly 
intellectual  races,  which,  outwardly  at  least,  are  being  brought  daily  more  and  more 
into  touch  with  western  ideas  of  the  progress  of  education— especially  at  the  present 
moment  when  good  government  has  dcme  its  work — is  largely  differentiated  from 
what  is  usually  regarded  as  a  special  field  for  ordinary  missionary  labour  among  the 
heathen,  and  that  as  such  it  requires — from  the  missionary  point  of  view — very  special 
and  careful  treatment. 

One  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  by  this  time,  and  speaking  within  human  limita- 
tions, the  successes  likely  to  be  obtained,  within  a  given  time,  from  missionary  effort  as 
carried  on  upon  the  present  lines  in  India,  can  be  more  or  less  accurately  estimated, 
not  only  by  the  missionary  authorities  themselves,  but  also  by  the  people  of  India ; 
and  if,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  these  results  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  they  might 
be,  it  would  appear  to  me  very  desirable  that  grave  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  question  whether  a  new  and  more  vigorous  departure  should  not  now  be  taken. 
Save  as  regards  many  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  such  as  the  Bhils,  where  my  friend 
Mr.  Thompson  has,  by  many  years  of  absolute  self-devotion,  slowly,  but  surely, 
established  his  influence  as  a  missionary  teacher,  and  save,  of  course,  in  such  places  as 
Ttmievelly,  the  natives,  and  particularly  the  native  rulers  of  India  do  not,  I  think,  as  a 
whole,  DOW  pay  much  attention  to  missionary  work,  because  they  have  gauged  its  possi- 
bilities as  far  as  they  have  been  able  to  gather  them  from  achieved  results,  and,  in 
reckoning  up  their  own  powers  of  opposition  thereto,  they  think  they  can  at  present 
afford  to  disregard  them.  If  I  am  correct^  such  a  state  of  affairs  certainly  calls  for  the 
most  earnest  attention  from  those  who,  in  this  country,  are  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  the  missionary  campaign  in  India. 

And  this  brings  me  to  one  of  the  most  important  points,  in  my  opinion,  in 
connection  with  the  whole  question  of  misrionary  work,  f.«.,  the  far  more  careful 
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selection  of  the  men  nominated  as  missionaries,  and  the  fitness  of  those  intended  to  be 
preachers.  It  cannot  be  too  often  said,  that  while  oar  good  missionary  leader— a 
roan  like  Livingstone,  Steere,  Selwyn,  Hannington,  Mackenzie,  Bfackay,  Smytbies, 
Tucker,  and  others — is  worth  a  thousand  indifferent  men ;  one  6ad  missionaty  is  pro- 
bably worse  from  every  point  of  view  than  none  at  all.  And,  further,  it  seems  open 
to  argument  whether  any  man  is  entitled  to  undertake  the  immense  responstblUty  of 
attempting  to  change  the  faith  of  Mahommedan,  Jew,  Hindu,  Buddhist,  or  what  not, 
unless  he  be  fully  qualified  by  his  linguistic,  no  less  than  by  his  theological,  attainments, 
to  state  with  clearness,  accuracy,  as  well  as  conviction,  the  grounds,  not  only  of  his 
own  faith,  but  of  those  on  which  he  challenges  the  other's  creed,  and  in  the  langnige 
of  that  other.  It  is  not  clear  that  these  qualifications  are  sufficiently  insisted  upon. 
Indeed,  native  rulers  have  themselves  occasionally  spoken  to  me,  in  somewhat  coa- 
temptuous  terms,  of  the  incapability  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  convert  tbdr 
subjects  to  Christianity,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  their  arguments  have  been  met 
and  defeated  by  the  leaders  of  their  own  religion.  But  of  a  man  really  qualified,  know- 
ing their  customs,  their  language,  and  their  religion,  and  in  true  sympathy  with  them 
in  consequence,  I  have  rarely  heard  natives  speak  save  with  respect,  and  often  with 
afTection,  even  when  an  active  crusade  was  being  waged  by  such  an  individual  againa 
the  tenets  of  their  own  faith.  Anyone  who  knows  anything  of  the  position  wbicA 
Bishop  Steere  occupied  at  Zanzibar  among  the  Arabs,  will  understand  and  appreciale 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  stated — ^and  I  may  here  note  that  the  construction  of  the 
cathedral  which  was  built  by  Bishop  Steere  at  Zanzibar  with  native  labour  was  possiUe 
only  because  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  personally  was  held  by  the  Sultan  and  the 
Arabs,  and  it  will,  I  trust,  be  a  monument  to  his  splendid  work  in  Africa,  and  to  hb 
lasting  honour.  It  has  often  been  objected  by  the  enemies  of  missionary  enter- 
prise that  the  successes  claimed  by  the  missionaries  for  their  efforts  were  either  so 
numerous  and  achieved  so  quickly  that  their  permanence  or  thoroughness  could  not  be 
depended  upon,  or  that  they  came  so  slowly  and  were  so  few,  that  in  fact  they  amowited 
to  nothing  at  all.  Such  truth  as  is  to  be  found  in  their  objections  is,  I  imagine,  often 
due  to  the  same  cause,  viz.,  the  want  of  proper  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  miasioQ- 
ary,  especially  as  regards  the  language  and  customs  of  the  people  whom  he  sedcs  to 
convert,  and  his  consequent  failure  to  inspire  them  with  that  personal  interest  and 
respect  which  must  be  gained  by  him,  however  zealous  he  may  be,  before  he  can  hope 
to  do  much  good  among  them  ;  this  leading  either  to  his  being  gulled  too  easily  bf 
seeming  native  converts  on  the  one  hand,  or  his  failing  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
other.  Surely  more  stringent  rules  could  be  laid  down  as  to  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  be  attained  by  any  missionary  before  he  be  allowed  to  attempt  the  active  con- 
version of  the  heathen,  and  I  would  resolutely  reject  for  missionary  labour  all  such 
candidates  as  by  temperament  or  constitution  were  obviously  unfitted  for  work  among 
savage  tribes,  and  under  conditions  of  life  of  which  very  few  of  the  <^andidates  have 
any  accurate  idea  when  they  leave  their  native  country.  b      i^Uowed  that  an 

unsuitable  man  may  greatly  hinder  missionary  enterprise  if  locate*'  at  one  of  the  larger 
centres,  with  many  fellow  workers  to  counteract  his  unsuitability,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
how  much  harm  he  may  unconsciously  do  if  he  be  sent  to  an  isolated  station.  In 
countries  like  Africa,  personal  characteristics  and  influence  leave  their  traces  behind 
long  after  the  possessor  has  left  the  scene  of  his  labours  ;  as  he  has  acted  well  or  ill 
among  the  natives,  so  certainly  will  his  successors  for  many  years  to  come  fed  the 
consequences  of  his  conduct.  And  in  talking  of  isolated  positions,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  glance  for  one  moment  at  the  vexed  question  of  the  employment  of  ladies  as 
missionaries  in  savage  countries,  and  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  splendid 
instances  of  heroism  and  devotion  by  which  the  women  of  many  nationalities,  and 
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especially  of  this  coantry,  have  ennobled  the  annals  of  missionary  work*  Nevertheless, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  limits  within  which  feminine  aid  to  missionary  labour  in 
savage  countries  may  be  allowed  should  be  clearly  defined  and  much  circumscribed. 
No  ladies,  save  those  possessed  of  rare  and  special  qualifications  should,  I  venture  to 
suggest,  be  sent  or  allowed  to  proceed  to  inaccessible  localities  where  life  and  honour 
are  notoriously  in  danger,  and  where  there  is  no  pretence  even  of  any  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  objections  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  this 
opinion.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  our  Roman  Catholic  colleagues,  whose  splendid 
missionary  work  in  all  parts  of  the  world  demands  our  most  generous  appreciation, 
have  rarely  encouraged  the  employment  of  feminine  assistance  in  savage  countries  save 
under  circumstances,  where  many  years  of  careful  preparation  had  rendered  the  ground 
suitable  for  their  co-operation,  or  under  circumstances  entirely  at  variance  from  those 
vrhicfa  obtain  among  ourselves.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  same  enthusiasm  which 
animates  the  missionary  workers  who  year  by  year  leave  this  country  for  foreign  lands 
should  also  prompt  them,  especially  when  young,  to  regard  suffering  and  death,  aud 
even  martyrdom,  with  resignation,  if  not  with  contentment.  But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  no  missionary,  either  man  or  woman,  should,  for  the  sake  of  their 
country,  risk  his  or  her  life  whenever  it  can  possibly  be  saved  with  honour. 

A  missionary  does  not— at  all  events  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives — lose  his  nationality 
because  he  is  a  missionary.  The  honour  and  prestige  of  his  own  country  should  ever 
be  present  to  his  mind  as  considerations  impossible  to  disregard :  and  he  should 
recognize  that  his  unnecessary  death  must  either  impose  difficult  responsibilities  upon 
his  Society  and  his  Government,  or  that  if  unnoticed  or  condoned  it  must  injure  the 
missionary  cause,  and  lessen  the  prestige  of  his  country. 

I  need  hardly  say,  that,  in  venturing  to  make  the  foregoing  remarks,  my  mind  has 
not  dwelt  on  any  particular  denomination.  My  lot  abroad  has  been  principally  cast 
with  the  members  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  of  the  Universities*  Mission, 
among  both  of  whom  I  have  many  personal  friends.  But,  wherever  I  have  been,  in 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  I  have  seldom  failed  to  find  some  representative,  if  not  of  these 
two  great  societies,  then  of  some  other  missionary  body,  working  unselfishly  with 
his  whole  heart  to  justify  his  commission ;  and,  of  whatever  nationality  or  denomination, 
I  have  had  occasion  to  honour  and  appreciate  the  self-denial  and  single-minded 
earnestness  which,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  animated  one  and  all.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  I,  in  common  with  all  men  possessing  a  similar  experience,  have  sometimes 
had  to  remark,  with  keen  regret,  the  personal  religious  rivalry  that  is  so  often  manifest 
between  the  representatives  of  the  various  bodies  for  the  attainment  of  spiritual 
supremacy  among  the  native  populations  entrusted  to  their  care.  To  mention  such  a 
thing  in  connection  with  missionary  enterprise  is  surely  to  pronounce,  at  the  same 
time,  its  condemnation.  It  leads  to  the  gravest  scandal ;  it  depreciates  the  very  name 
of  Christianity  among  the  natives ;  it  taints  all  the  efforts  of  even  the  best  among  the 
would-be  leaders  of  the  blind  with  the  flavour  of  personal  jealousy  and  competition. 
And  yet,  who  can  blame  the  missionaries  themselves  ?  Is  it  to  be  conceived  for  one 
moment  that,  because  a  man  is  a  missionary  he  ceases  to  be  actuated  altogether  by  the 
ordinary  impulses  of  our  common  humanity  ?  Surely  if  a  missionary  teacher  is  sent 
out  by  his  parent  society  to  a  certain  locality,  he  is  bound  to  do  the  best  that  he  can 
in  carrying  out  the  orders  of  those  who  sent  him,  and  we  all  know  how  much  can  be 
justified  by  the  working  of  the  oeUum  theohgicum.  No,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be 
denied,  that,  whatever  the  evil  results,  even  be  they  unforeseen,  which  accrue  from  the 
crowding  of  various  representative  missions  into  one  district,  the  responsibility  for 
them  must  rest  with  the  various  controlling  bodies  at  home.    To  what  a  length  these 
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rivalries  may  reach,  is  evidenced  by  the  spectacle  afforded  us  by  the  recent  events  in 
Uganda,  where,  as  we  have  read  in  the  newspapers,  Sir  Gerald  Portal  has  most 
wisely  induced  the  heads  of  conflicting  bodies  to  portion  out  and  define  tbcb 
respective  spheres  of  work.  Is  it  not  possible,  I  would  ask,  for  the  parent  committees 
of  the  many  societies  in  Great  Britain  who  send  out  missionaries  into  foreigD  lands  to 
come  to  some  amicable  understanding  one  with  another  whereby  prior  ri^ts  of 
occupation  in  any  particular  locality  should  be  recognized  and  left  undisturbed,  sad 
under  which  the  operations  of  any  one  society  should  not  be  prosecuted  to  the 
detriment  of  another  which  had  already  made  good  its  footing  ?  In  this  way  only, 
I  believe,  can  a  stop  be  put  to  the  most  undesirable  state  of  affairs  at  present  existing 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  where  missionary  effort  has,  in  many  cases,  degenerated, 
in  the  sight  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  native  population,  into  a  matter  of 
personal  contest  and  rivalry. 

And  there  is  still  another  point  to  which  I  would  like  to  allude,  though  I  by  no 
means  intend  to  imply  that  it  is  lost  sight  of — it  is  the  desirability  of  conciliating  in 
every  possible  way  the  native  rulers  and  authorities  of  the  various  countries  oocopied 
by  missionary  workers.  I  have  occasionally  noticed  a  very  natural  tendency  on  the 
part  of  earnest  missionaries  to  forget  in  their  seal  that  they  were  virtually  the  gncsts 
of  the  foreign  ruler  under  whose  protection  they  were  living.  I  have  heard 
them  express  regret  sometimes  that  they  cannot  go  ahead  quicker,  so  to  speak, 
and  make  more  of  a  witness  to  the  truth,  and,  taking  example  from  a  body 
such  as  the  Salvation  Army,  demonstrate  their  faith  in  the  sight  of  the  native  popvla- 
tion.  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  ever  actually  carried  this  idea  into  piactioe,  hot 
it  would  certainly  be  very  shortsighted  policy,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  as 
missionary  success  must  necessarily  be  a  plant  of  very  slow  growth  if  it  is  to  bear 
lasting  fruit  eventually.  The  missionary  must  quietly  live  down  all  hostile  opposition 
by  the  example  of  his  simple  and  straightforward  life,  until  he  can  at  all  events  gain  a 
patient  hearing  for  himself,  and  here  it  is,  as  I  noticed  before,  that  penooal 
characteristics  and  influence  are  of  such  overwhelming  importance.  Perhaps  nothing 
can  forward  this  object  so  much  as  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  medical  and 
technical  knowledge.  I  would  advise  that  it  should  be  made  a  sine  qua  turn  that  no 
mission  station  should  in  future  be  established  without  its  possessing  the  necessary 
facilities  for  granting  medical  aid  to  the  surrounding  people.  In  this  way  the 
tolerance,  if  not  the  sictive  countenance,  of  the  native  authorities,  may  almost  invariably 
be  secured,  the  personal  safety  of  the  missionaries  guaranteed,  and  the  good  will  of 
the  people  slowly  obtained.  A  striking  object-lesson  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
Ladies'  Medical  Mission,  established  in  the  very  heart  of  the  most  fanaticil  city  of 
Fes  (I  forget  the  particular  denomination  to  which  they  belong),  under  tbe  able 
guidance  of  Miss  Hardman.  It  has  been  tolerated  by  the  Sultan  and  the  Moon 
solely  on  account  of  the  material  benefit  they  derived  from  it,  and  it,  nevertheless, 
now  contrives  to  prosecute  with  vigour  the  real  object  of  its  institution,  because  it  bss 
g^ed  the  goodwill  of  the  thousands  who  have  profited  bodily  by  its  mimstratiQBS. 
Again,  nothing  can  help  missionary  enterprise  more  than  the  operations  of  the  Society 
that  has  been  established  to  prevent  the  demoralization  of  native  races  by  the  liqnor 
traffic.  The  gigantic  evils  of  this  iniquitous  and  poisonous  trade  are  too  well  known 
for  me  to  attempt  any  elaboration  of  them  here.  They  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
They  are  a  disgrace  to  civilization,  and,  where  once  they  have  gained  a  footing,  the 
chances  of  nussionary  success  must  be  reduced  a  hundred-fold.  Therefore,  the 
Society  certainly  deserves  the  hearty  support  of  every  right-thinking  roan,  irrespective 
of  creed  or  nationality,  and  specially  of  all  who  are  interested  in  foreign  missionSi 
And  here  again,  if  the  operations  of  the  Society  are  conducted,  as  I  believe  they  src; 
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with  tact  and  good  feeling,  the  S3rmpathies  and  the  tacit,  if  not  the  active,  assistance 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  native  rulers  would  certainly  be  accorded  to  them.  No 
Mohammedan  ruler,  if  properly  approached,  would,  for  instance,  be  likely  to  prove 
Anything  but  friendly  to  the  Society.  But  it  cannot  be  too  constantly  borne  in  mind 
that  in  many  countries  where  the  abominable  trade  is  in  full  swing,  the  rulers  have  not 
a  free  hand,  and  that,  however  much  they  may  sympathise  with  the  efforts  to  put 
down  the  poisonous  liquor  traffic,  they  are,  nevertheless,  bound  by  treaty  and  other 
engagements  to  other  powers  who  may  not  think^the  same  as  we  do  regarding  these 
and  cognate  matters. 

Once  more,  I  think  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  bring  popular  sentiment 
in  Great  Britain  more  into  harmony  with  mission  work.  Immense  as  are  the  revenues 
derived  by  the  various  societies  from  public  subscriptions,  vast  as  is  the  number  of 
people  of  all  denominations  who  attend  and  take  an  interest  in  missionary  meetings, 
I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  missionary  enterprise  appeals,  though  to  a  large 
and  influential,  still  to  a  decidedly  limited  audience  ;  and  that  if  it  has  an  immense 
body  of  active  well-wishers,  it  has  also  a  large  number  of  detractors  and  hostile  critics. 
It  would  be  an  interesting  work  to  find  out  and  attempt  to  remove  the  real  causes 
that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  feeling  with  which  missionary  work  has  been,  and  is  still, 
regarded  by  so  many  as  a  sort  of  extra  Christian  work,  having  no  real  affiliation  with 
the  Church,  and  also  to  estimate  at  its  right  value  the  somewhat  contemptuous 
attitude  taken  up  by  many  others  towards  missionaries  themselves  as  constituting  a 
separate  caste,  of  which  the  conduct  is  not  to  be  judged  by  ordinary  standards. 

The  peculiar  phraseology  at  one  time  so  much  in  vogue  among  missionaries,  may 
have  had  much  to  do  with  this  latter  feeling,  but  that  is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past.  And  when  one  sees  our  English  Universities  contributing,  as  they  do,  so 
many  of  their  most  brilliant  sons  to  a  self-imposed  life  of  exile  and  self-denial  as 
missionary  labourers,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  anyone  can  maintain  an  attitude 
uf  indifference  towards  a  cause  which  has  such  powerful  attractions  for  the  most 
cultivated  intellects.  The  old  reproach  that  used  to  be  cast  at  missionaries — that  they 
were  recruited  principally  from  those  who  had  fieuled  in  the  Church,  and  were  too 
prosperous  and  self-indulgent,  will  not,  I  am  convinced,  now  bear  serious  examina- 
tion. As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  it  points  in  entirely  the  opposite  direction, 
and  I  would  gladly  see  the  vast  majority  of  missionaries  (in  Africa  especially)  practising 
more  self-denial  in  denying  themselves  as  they  do  what,  in  a  country  like  Africa,  are 
in  reality  the  necessities  of  life.  Again,  the  failures  of  the  missionaries  as  regards 
their  pupils  are  being  constantly  case  in  their  teeth.  But  is  it  possible  that  there 
should  not  be  failures,  and  a  very  large  percentage  of  failures,  considering  the 
conditions  under  which  all  their  work  must  be  carried  on  ?  They  who  hear  of  the 
constant  failures  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  occasional  successes,  whom  they  are 
probably  not  in  the  way  of  meeting,  unless  they  are  honestly  interested  in  the 
missionaries  and  their  work. 

These  may  be  regarded  as  the  criticisms  of  a  candid  friend,  but  they  are  at  all 
events  the  outcome  of  some  thought  and  some  experience  on  the  part  of  one  who  is  a 
sincere  and  true  friend  of  missionaries,  because  he  has  seen  them  at  work  under 
circumstances  of  trial,  suffering,  and  self-denial  little  realized  in  England ;  and 
because  he  knows  all,  and  appreciates  all,  the  sacrifices— often  terrible  in  their  extent 
and  degree— which  they  are  called  upon  to  undergo.  He  would  wish,  therefore,  10 
all  the  utmost  tangible  practical  results  from  their  labours. 
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The  Rev.  H.  E.  Fox,  Vicar  of  S.  Nicholas',  Durham. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  find  oneself  so  entirely  in  accord  upon  the  fimdamcntal 
principles  of  '*  Foreign  Missions  *'  with  those  from  whom,  in  regard  to  the  applicstk» 
of  those  principles,  one  is  obliged  largely  to  dissent.    For  instance,  I  heartily  diaic 
the  dislike  expressed  by  the  reader  of  the  first  paper  to  the  very  phrase  which  we  ait 
met  to  discuss :   not  so  much  for  fear  of  shocking  Colonial  ears,  as  because  it  Tepre- 
sents  a  position  foreign  to  the  Gospel  itself.    As  Englishmen,  or  even  as  Anglicm, 
we  may  speak  of  "  Foreign  Missions,"  but  not  as  Christians.    There  are  no  "  Forays 
Missions  *'  to  Jesus  Christ.     To  Him  all  souls  are  equally  precious — ^the  heathen  are 
His  inheritance.     To  make  Him  known  to  '*  all  nations  *'  is  the  main  purpose  of  His 
Church's  existence.     Every  speaker  has  assumed  the  truth  of  this  broad  principle.    It 
is  only  when  we  come  to  the  detail  of  working  it  out  that  we  diverge.    I  oonfcss 
to  disappointment  at  much  I  have  heard.     The  discussion  has  been  sublimely  od- 
practical.     We  have  had  grand  theories  about  the  corporate  action  of  the  Choich  is 
missions,  but  somehow  the  abstract  propositions  refused  to  descend  to  concrete  focms. 
We  have  had  deeply  interesting  excursions  into  mediaeval  history,  but  somehow  we 
could  not  get  much  information  about  the  success  of  nineteenth  century  monastidsm. 
And  it  must  have  struck  many  besides  myself,  that  after  the  Church  Congress  of 
1890,  and  the  very  able  speeches  then  delivered  by  Earl  Stamford  and  Mr.  Eugeae 
Stock,  the  attack  upon  what  is  known  as  the  Society  system,  was,  to  say  the  least,  as 
anachronism.     I  should  like  to  ask  those  who  would  substitute  what  they  call  the 
Church  for  societies — Do  you  really  believe  in  your  own  theory  ?    If  yon  do,  I  can 
only  understand  that  belief  on  the  principle.   Credo  quia  impossibiU.    You  can  ao 
more  uproot  the  Society  system  than  you  can  uproot  human  nature.     Employ  what 
pitchfork  you  please,  you  will  find  Horace  was  right  after  all,  "  Tamen  usque  recurrit^ 
We  have  heard   of  solidarity  several  times  to-night.      Nowhere  is  the  theoiy  of 
solidarity  more  rigidly  maintained  than  in  the  Roman  Church;  yet  who  does  not 
know  how  even  Rome  has  been  compelled  to  treat  what  are  practically  societies 
within  her  bosom,  and  to  concede  to  them  a  liberty  which  she  could  not  control  ?    It 
must  be  so.    It  is  the  instinct  of  all  free  and  civilised  people  to  associate  for  coounon 
objects  where  there  is  community  of  sentiment.     Support  grows  out  of  sympath| ; 
contributions  follow  confidence.     On  no  other  principle  can  any  great  enterprise  be 
carried  on.    For  example,  is  it  likely  that  those  who  are  so  loud  in  denouncing  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  the  proselytism  of  a  certain  society  will  subscribe  much  to  its 
funds  ?    Is  it  likely  that  others,  equally  sincere  and  loyal  Churchmen,  will  do  mack 
for  a  diocese  where  the  conversion  of  Mahommedans  is  sought  by  the  flattery  aad 
imitation  of  the  fallen  Churches  which  have  become  their  scorn  and  scandal?    Bat 
when  you  speak  of  the  Church  as  a  missionary  agency,  what  do  you  mean  ?    Do  yoi 
mean,  as  I  have  been  sometimes  told,  that  each  diocese  is  to  organize  its  own 
mission  ?    But  surely  this  will  be  a  hundredfold  greater  waste  of  energy  and  time  than 
that  of  which  you  already  complain.      And  as  to  money,  the  fortunes  of  not  a  few 
stru^ling  diocesan  funds  should  be  a  sufficient  warning.     Or  do  you  mean  Convoca- 
tion ?     But  Convocation  neither  is,  nor  in  any  true  sense  represents,  the  Church. 
Nor  is  it  even  such  a  representation  as  to  kindle  much  enthusiasm  among  the  mass  of 
Churchmen ;  for  when  was  that  venerable  body  ever  in  the  vanguard  of  Christiae 
enterprise  ?    Or  do  you  mean  a  Board  of  Missions  ?    But  this,  too,  is  no  more  the 
Church  than  any  society,  and  I  imagine  is  far  less  qualified  to  administer  the  afbin 
of  a  mission  than  most.     If  I  may  judge  from  my  own  experience,  the  exceOest 
gentlemen  who  form  its  committees  and  draft  its  reports  have  a  good  deal  yet  to 
learn  about  the  elementary  geography  and  hbtory  of  some  of  our  missions,  to  say 
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nothing  of  the  grave  social,  political,  and  religious  problems  which  might  well  tax 
the  powers  of  oar  best  experts. 

Bnt  even  if  it  were  possible  to  fuse  the  societies  into  one  homogeneous  mass,  could 
anything  be  more  btal  to  that  freedom  and  growth,  the  very  essence  of  which  is  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  ?  If  yon  dare  to  enclose  the  expanding  forces  of  a  living 
Christianity  within  the  old  bottles  of  ecclesiastical  systems,  you  know  what  must 
happen.  If  the  Church  of  England  in  the  last  century  had  had  the  wisdom  to 
welcome  and  encourage  the  societies  of  the  Wesleys  and  their  companions,  we  should 
not  now  be  deploring  the  defection,  not  to  say  the  hostility,  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
<^  the  most  pious,  earnest,  and  generous  of  English  Nonconformists. 

Nor  can  I  see  much  that  is  practical  in  the  other  theory  which  has  been  pro- 
pounded ;  though  indeed  it  can  be  said  to  have  taken  some  actual  shape,  and  to  have 
in  its  advocate  one  who  has  proved  his  sincerity  by  practising  the  doctrine  which  he 
preaches.  But  when  anyone,  however  good,  asserts  that  monasticism  is  "  the  greatest 
power  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world,"  he  must  pardon  us  if  we  reply  that  this 
is  a  mere  assertion  of  which  he  has  given  us  no  manner  of  proof ;  and  more,  that  the 
threefold  vow  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  on  which  monasticism  depends, 
has  no  shadow  of  sanction  either  from  the  New  Testament,  or  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Mr.  Page  seemed  to  confound  several  things  which  differ  essentially. 
For  example,  poverty  and  unworldliness  are  by  no  means  the  same  thing,  nor  are 
celibacy  and  chastity  of  necessity  identical.  The  voluntary  adoption  of  an  unmarried 
life,  such  as  that  which  S.  Paul  commended  under  special  circumstances,  is  totally 
distinct  from  the  monastic  system  of  which  we  have  had  so  earnest  an  exponent. 
The  former  has  been  adopted  by  hundreds  of  good  men  who  would  have  scorned  the 
bondage  of  monastic  vows.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  itself  has  adopted  it  for 
some  of  its  agents,  who,  under  the  name  of  associated  evangelists,  are  doing  a  work 
in  North  India  which  certainly  need  fear  no  comparison  with  that  of  the  Calcutta 
Brotherhood.  The  case  of  George  Bowen,  of  Bombay,  who  was  most  unfortunately 
quoted  as  an  illustration  of  monasticism,  points  exactly  the  other  way.  I  never  met 
Bowen  in  the  flesh,  but  I  knew  him  well  through  intimate  friends,  and  never  a  week 
passes  but  I  refresh  my  soul  with  some  of  his  saintly  words.  Bowen  lived  in  the 
most  simple  and  abstemious  style,  but  he  was  no  ascetic  ;  he  belonged  to  no  Order ; 
he  had  bound  himself  by  no  vows  of  poverty  or  celibacy,  and  had  you  told  him  that 
one  day  he  would  be  held  up  as  an  illustration  of  monkery,  I  can  imagine  the  hearty 
laugh  with  which  he  would  have  heard  of  the  outrage.  But  a  graver  danger  attends 
this  revival  of  mediaeval  machinery.  The  moment  you  exalt  one  state  of  life  above 
another  to  which  God  has  given  an  equal  sanction,  and  claim  for  it  a  superior 
sanctity,  as  by  the  name  religious,  you  are  indulging  in  that  fatal  Pharisaism  which 
sooner  or  later,  like  a  hideous  fungus,  eats  out  the  spiritual  life  of  whatever  it  fastens 
upon.  The  history  of  past  monasticism  should  be  a  sufficient  warning  to  its  modem 
imitators.  And,  after  all,  if  it  is  supposed  that  the  asceticism  of  its  preachers  will 
ever  in  itself  commend  Christianity  to  the  natives  of  India,  the  illusion  may  be 
dismissed  at  once.  We  are  nowhere  compared  with  them.  There  is  not  a  fiikir  or 
^ogi  in  all  India  who  could  not  give  points  to  the  whole  company  of  European  monks 
and  beat  them  hollow ;  and  then  very  likely  make  use  of  the  fact  as  an  argument  against 
Christianity.  The  truth  is  that  missions  claim  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  married 
and  unmarried,  rich  and  poor,  wise  and  simple  ;  and  to  lay  down  a  hard  rule  and  say 
that  the  work  can  only  be  done,  or  be  best  done  by  one,  is  to  betray  a  narrowness 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  You  must  have  noticed,  for  instance,  that  while 
our  friend  made  much  of  the  celibacy  of  S.  Paul  (who  was  no  monk)  he  was  careful 
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to  avoid  all  reference  to  S.  Peter,  who  certainly  was  a  married  man,  and  most  pm- 
bably  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  on  his  missionary  journeys. 

But,  indeed,  how  pitiful  is  all  this  discussion  in  face  of  the  attitude  which  our  oine' 
teenth  century  Christianity  presents  towards  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  Where, 
even  among  the  warmest  friends  of  missions,  do  we  see  aught  of  the  spirit,  the  aim^ 
and  the  attempts  of  Pentecostal  days  ?  We  are  supposed  to  be  a  ChristiaQ  nitkiD. 
The  population  of  the  British  Isles  is  about  thirty-eight  millions.  Our  iDBinl 
expenditure  on  intoxicating  liquors  amounts  to  over  one  hundred  and  forty  miOiQiis, 
or  about  £"1  los.  per  head.  Our  entire  annual  contribution  towards  the  evangfliariM 
of  the  world  is  under  one  million  and  a  half,  or  about  ninepence  per  head  :  or,  if  «e 
turn  to  the  Church  of  England  alone,  of  her  twenty-four  thousand  clergy  btiely  ok 
thousand  are  engaged  in  missions  outside  our  country,  while  the  proportion  of  com- 
municants is  probably  not  one  in  five  thousand.  And  if  this  picture  of  that  which  «e 
Christians  are  doing  to  obey  Christ's  last  and  greatest  command  is  not  enough  to  mtke 
us  bow  our  heads  in  shame,  let  me  offer  another.  There  is  a  little  Church,  oompsred 
with  ours  in  numbers  utterly  insignificant,  its  membership  is  only  thirty  thousand,  but 
one  in  every  sixty  is  a  missionary.  Their  converts  are  already  three  times  as  many  as 
the  Mother  Church.  Of  the  seventy  thousand  pounds  which  is  spent  eadi 
year  on  missions,  two-thirds  are  contributed  by  these  converts  themselves.  Concein 
what  the  condition  of  the  world  would  have  been  to-day  had  we,  with  all  oir 
resources,  been  as  faithful  to  our  Master's  charge  as  our  Moravian  brethren.  Ews 
at  the  same  proportion  as  theirs  we  should  have  more  than  two  hundred  tfaoosaBd 
missionaries  in  the  field.  Our  contributions  would  be  over  twenty  millions  a  year, 
and  forty  millions  of  souls  would  be  walking  in  the  light,  who,  through  our  selfishness 
and  unbelief,  are  still  in  the  darkness  and  shadow  of  death.  There  are  three  great 
facts  which  it  seems  to  me  have  been  as  yet  barely  perceived,  and  must  be  pressed 
home  with  repeated  insistence  on  the  consciences  of  all  Christian  people.  The  6ist 
is  the  personal  responsibility  of  every  follower  of  Christ  to  carry  oat  His  purpose  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  world.  It  is  a  duty  which,  like  all  other  Christian  duties, 
cannot  be  delegated.  Every  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ  must  take  his  full  and 
appointed  part,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  in  making  Him  known  to  all  natioai 
In  the  next  place,  we  have  to  look  at  missions  not  so  much  as  if  we  were  ooafciiiag 
some  favour  upon  the  heathen,  but  as  discharging  a  debt — a  debt  doubly  due  to  oitf 
blessed  Master  and  to  brother  men  ;  a  debt,  let  me  add,  which  accumulating  testimosy 
from  every  land  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel  is  constantly  increasing.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  blessing  which,  as  our  Deus  Misereatur  might  remind  us,  is  ever  flowing 
back  upon  the  Church  which  goes  forth  to  bless  the  nations  beyond.  And,  lastly,  let 
it  never  be  forgotten  that  in  the  Divine  will  the  coming  of  our  glorious  King  it 
conditioned  by  His  Church's  obedience  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  all  nations.  Is  it 
too  much  to  say  that  on  us  it  rests  how  soon  He  will  return  to  reign,  and  all  this  con- 
fusion and  strife,  this  age-long  groaning  of  creation  subject  to  vanity,  this  workl-iride 
weariness  and  wrong,  shall  give  place  to  the  dominion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace? 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  WALTER  L.  FuRNEAUX,  Vicar  of  Leamington. 

In  discussing  methods  for  the  further  development  of  foreign  mission  work,  ve 
cannot  afford  to  forget  to  what  a  large  extent  all  such  methods  must  depend  for  their 
success  upon  the  interest  that  is  taken  in  them  at  home.  The  constant  return  of  the 
bishops  of  missionary  sees  to  the  home  country  proves  this  point.    This  being  so^ 
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the  deepening  of  home  interest  is  all  important.     Now  the  blame  for  apathy  and 

indifference  is  often  laid  by  the  clergy  upon  the  people,  while  those  who  know  most 

about  foreign  missions  lay  the  blame  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  clergy  themselves. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  remedy,  we  believe,  lies  with  the  bishops.     There  are 

evils  that  require  a  heroic  remedy.     It  is,  for  instance,  a  heroic  remedy  that   is 

required  for  the  ending  of  the  evil  of  level  crossings  on  railways,  a  remedy  no  less 

heroic  than  the  sacrifice  of  a  bishop.     Episcopacy  and  the  bishops  are,  however,  too 

precious  a  heritage  of  the  Church  for  us  to  be  willing,  whatever  may  have  been  said 

at  this  Congress  to  the  contrary,  to  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  either  it  or  them  ;  and, 

happily,  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  not  this  that  is  required,  but  rather  their  living 

help,  for  there  are  some  things  that  bishops  alone  can  do.     In  the  eloquent  speech 

made  by  Archdeacon  Farrar  on  Church  Reform,  in  which  he  earnestly  advocated  the 

shortening  of  our  Sunday  Services,  I  have  no  doubt  others  noticed  what  I  myself 

observed,  an  unexpected  pause,  made,  as  it  seemed,  somewhat  significantly,  in  his 

ready  utterances.     He  was  saying,  in  his  plea  for  shortened  worship,  that  the  services 

were  found  too  long  for  the  young,  too  long  for  the  aged,  too  long  for  the  sick,  too 

long  for  the  uneducated,  too  long  for  the  average  ordinary — and  as  he  paused  a 

moment  it  seemed  that  his  meaning  must  be  that  the  services  of  the  Church  were 

sometimes  found  too  long  even  for  the  average  bishop,  and  that  he  was  eoing  to 

proceed  to  say  that,  therefore^  the  remedy  would  be  sure  and  certain  at  their  hands — 

when  the  expectation  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  spell  was  broken,  he  added  as 

*'  for  the  average  ordinary  church-goer."    The  remedy  which  we  would,  therefore, 

suggest  is,  that  the  Boai^  of  Missions  for  the  Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York 

petition  the  Lord  Bishops  of  all  the  home  sees  to  require,  as  a  subject  of  examination 

at  the  hands  of  all  candidates  for  the  office  of  a  deacon,  a  knowledge  of  some  one 

field  of  foreign  missionary  work,  and  that  the  said  Board  of  Missions  undertake  to 

compile  a  manual  of  foreign  mission  work,  grouped  into  dioceses,  districts,  continents, 

or  otherwise,  for  the  special  use  of  ordination  students.      The  added  work  thus 

entailed  upon  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  would  not  be  severe  ;  indeed,  it  might  prove, 

in  the  midst  of  more  solid  studies,  a  very  real  refreshment,  while  the  counterbalance 

of  gain  would  be  far  reaching  and  lasting.     For  (i)  the  active  interest  taken  by 

bishops  in  foreign  missions  would  not,  in  consequence,  be  less  than  it  is ;  (2)  the 

acquaintance  of  examining  chaplains  with  the  details  of  foreign  mission  work  would 

have  to  be  more  intimate  than  perhaps  it  at  present  always  is  ;  (3)  the  theological 

colleges  would  become  centres  of  foreign  missionary  learning  and  zeal ;  and  (4)  every 

ordained  clergyman  would  not  only  have  within  his  knowledge,  as  a  doctrine  of  the 

Church,  his  commission  to  extend  in  every  way  and  by  all  means  the  preaching  of  the 

Gospel  to  every  creature,  but  he  would  also  have  it  within  his  heart  to  get  the  thine  done, 

and  he  would  not  be  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  the  means.     With  this  result — that  the 

people  will  hardly  remain  apathetic  and  indifferent  with  a  clergy  that  never  wearies  in 

pleading  with  them,  knowing  and  feeling  the  truth  and  the  force  of  all  it  says,  and 

that  the  reproach  of  want  of  men  for  work  in  the  foreign  mission  field  will  be  rolled 

away  firom  the  records  of  the  Church,  when  the  heart  of  the  ministry  has  been  once 

really  caught  with  the  flame  of  obedience  and  duty  and  love. 


The  Rev.    Henry  Sutton,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity, 

Bordesley,    Birmingham. 

Tmbrb  were  several  things  I  wanted  to  say  which,  however,  have  been  a  great  deal 
better  said  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  I  am  not  going  to  touch  upon  them.  I  should  just  like 
to  say  one  word  about  the  Board  of  Missions.  It  is  fifty  years  since  Archdeacon  Grant 
gave  his  lecture  in  which  he  started  the  idea  of  the  Church  doing  missionary  work  in  its 
corporate  capacity.  Fifty  years  aeo  1  And  where  have  we  got  now  ?  More  than  twenty 
years  ago  Convocation  attempted  to  do  something,  and  in  188 1  a  speech  was  made  by 
Canon  Wilkinson,  now  Bishop  of  Truro,  in  which  he  uttered  these  words-—"  Con- 
vocation, moreover,  possesses  no  executive,  and  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to 
create  one.  It  could  not,  therefore,  undertake  any  part  in  providing  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  old  missions,  or  the  organizing  of  new  ones.  .  .  .  We  are  convinced  that 
the  Church  in  her  Convocations  possesses  the  power  of  fostering  and  developing 
interest  in  missions  which  has  hitherto  lain  dormant."  If  Convocation  can  do  that,  I 
shall  be  very  thankful.  But  I  only  know  two  practical  ways  in  which  you  can  foster 
mod  develop  interest  in  missionary  work  ;  and  these  two  practical  ways  are  by  the 
28 
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living  voice  and  by  the  powerful  pen.  If  you  can  reach  men  with  your  voice,  and 
show  them  the  tremendous  needs  of  the  case ;  if  you  can  show  them  the  good  which,  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  been  done  in  this  nineteenth  century ;  if  yon  can,  not 
only  give  a  number  of  "  wise  saws,"  but  a  few  '*  modern  instances"  to  show  bow  the 
work  is  being  done,  you  will  foster  and  develop  missionary  interest.  You  can  do  that 
in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  and  in  conversation.  But  in  order  to  do  it  in  any  of 
these  ways  you  must  icnow  the  facts,  and  I  venture  to  say  this,  that  if  only  we  had  a 
body  of  clergy  who  had  minds  well  furnished  with  facts  from  the  mission  neld,  and  if 
only  those  clergy  would  sometimes  eml>ellish  their  sermons  by  illustrations  from  the 
mission  field,  it  would  be  well  for  their  congregations,  and  well  for  the  work  of 
Christian  missions.  I  should  like  to  say  further,  that  until  the  parochial  cler^^y  begin 
to  preach  their  own  missionary  sermons,  sometimes,  at  any  rate,  the  work  will  never 
be  properly  done.  Moreover,  until  mission  work  is  regarded  as  an  integral  portion  of 
parochial  work,  until  every  part  of  your  parochial  machinery  is  permeated  with  the 
missionary  spirit,  you  will  never  foster  and  develop  missionary  interest  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  as  it  can  be  fostered  and  developed.  I  had  something  more  to  say  to-day 
with  regard  to  the  Board  of  Missions,  which  has,  at  length,  got  a  committee,  but  time 
does  not  permit.  I  am  at  a  loss,  however,  to  know  why  a  committee  appointed  by 
Convocation  is  better  able  to  deal  with  the  subject  than  a  Church  Missionary  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Gedge,  Rector  of  S.  Anthony's,  Stepney. 

Having  just  returned  from  a  visit  of  some  little  duration  to  two  dioceses  of  Sooth 
Africa,  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  word  or  two  to-night  with  regard  to  '*  special 
funds."  I  shall  take  for  my  text  those  words  in  the  first  paper,  that  "  special  funds 
mean  a  waste  of  energy,  time,  and  raonev."  I  venture  to  dispute  this  statement 
altogether.  The  grants  of  our  great  societies  very  properly  are  spent  almost  entirely 
upon  living  agents.  It  must  be  evident  to  all  that,  in  addition  to  supporting  men  and 
women  in  mission  work,  funds  must  be  required  for  buildings  ana  their  furniture^ 
for  sisters'  work  among  women  and  children,  for  books  and  appliances,  and  gene- 
rally for  widening  and  developing  the  field  of  missionary  enterprise.  This  is  msdnly 
done  by  the  help  of  special  associations  at  home.  In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to 
buildings,  we  have  heard  to-night  of  the  grand  cathedral  which  has  been  erected  at 
Zanzibar.  In  one  of  the  African  dioceses  which  I  have  visits  th^  are  also  building 
a  beautiful  cathedral,  which  shall  be  a  house  of  God  for  all  future  generations. 
Towards  this  ;f 9»CXX3  has  been  received  from  special  funds  at  home.  Another  great 
benefit  of  these  special  funds  is  that  they  create  ^a  bond  of  union  between  the  old 
home  and  the  new.  This  "affiliation  scheme"  of  a  particular  parish  with  a  par* 
ticular  mission  forms  a  bond  of  union  and  of  sympathy  such  as  no  general  fund  can 
bring  about.  The  plan  also  leads  to  the  collection  of  small  alms.  I  do  not  believe 
that  one  sixpence  is  diverted  from  the  great  societies  by  this  system.  Most  of  us  can 
do  something  to  help  on  missionary  work  by  interesting  our  congregation  and  oar 
Sunday-school  children  in  the  cause.  It  is  very  easy  to  ask  a  child  to  put  a  penny  in 
the  missionary  box.  But  tell  that  child  that  its  money  will  go  to  support  some  John 
or  Mary  in  some  mission  station,  and  show  the  child  at  home  a  photc^aph  of  that 
other  child  abroad  supported  in  part  by  his  alms,  and  you  will  create  an  interest  in 
missionary  work  that  a  general  fund  never  could  create.  There  are  also  those  boxes 
of  church  fittings  and  clothing  and  things  sent  out  to  the  mission  field.  The  way  in 
which  our  sisters  who  cannot  give  much  money,  but  who  can  give  much  time,  can 
engage  in  a  class  of  work  which  is  very  helpful  in  connection  with  our  foreign 
missions — I  mean  needlework  and  embroidery  of  all  kinds,  in  which  every  stitch  has 
been  put  in  with  a  prayer — does  much  to  cheer  and  to  help  those  who  are  labouring 
in  the  mission  field  abroad.  I  venture  to  think  that  one  of  our  great  societies  did 
a  bad  day's  work  for  itself  and  the  missionary  cause  when  it  threw  cold  water  npoD 
these  special  funds,  for  the  fact  is  we  want  all  the  money,  all  the  help,  all  the  energy, 
and  all  the  prayer  which  can  possibly  be  given  to  this  great  foreign  work  of  the 
Church. 

The  Right   Rev.  W.  H.  STIRLING,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  the 

Falkland  Islands. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  late  hour,  and  with  the  five  minutes  which  are  left  to  me,  to 
say  anytning  in  detail  with  respect  to  the  one  special  portion  of  the  globe  with  which 
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I,  as  bishop,  am  connected.  But,  if  I  leave  upon  your  minds  this  fact,  that  South 
America — the  great  continent  of  South  America — is  untouched  by  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  or  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  that  it  has  a  special  mission  of  its 
own — if  I  leave  this  fact  upon  your  minds,  I  hope  to  produce  good  results.  We  have 
been  asked  to  give  a  concrete  case  with  regard  to  the  work  of  missions.  Now,  I 
speak  as  the  Bishop  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  I  dare  say  many  of  you  are  asking 
yourselves  secretly,  ''Wherever  are  those  Islands  on  the  face  of  the  globe?"  I  was 
understood,  when  I  was  received  here  with  great  hospitality  and  lovmg  kindness,  to 
be  the  Bishop  of  the  Orkney  Islands  or  somewhere  in  that  region,  and  I  am  not 
surprised  that  a  certain  amount  of  geographical  ignorance  should  exist  When  I  went 
to  Oxford  to  get  my  Doctor's  degree,  I  found  them  in  a  perfect  flutter  of  excitement, 
because  they  did  not  know  where  the  Falkland  Islands  were.  A  young  curate  asked 
me  if  it  was  true  that  they  grew  nothing  in  those  Islands  higher  than  a  cabbage,  and 
when  I  said  that  was  quite  true,  they  at  once  gave  me  my  Doctor's  degree.  How  is 
it  we  have  gone  out  with  our  Christian  Mission  to  these  remote,  almost  unknown, 
parts  of  the  world  ?  Why,  we  have  gone  there,  in  the  first  instance,  for  our  national 
and  commercial  purposes.  An  enormous  wealth  comes  round  those  shores,  down  to 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America.  It  comes  from  Australasia,  almost  in  sight  of 
these  Falkland  Islands.  These  tempestuous  seas  are  dangerous  for  our  mercantile 
marine,  and  our  country  requires  harbours  of  refuge  ;  and  the  Falkland  Islands  are  also 
available  as  a  coaling  station.  In  case  of  war,  England  holds  the  Falklands  as  the 
key  to  the  position  in  that  district.  We  have  gone  there  for  our  national  and  com- 
mercial interests,  and  we  have  put  ourselves  into  the  neighbourhood  of  a  barbarous 
people  in  the  Archipelago  of  Terra-del- Fuego.  We  £ave  put  ourselves  down 
with  our  Christian  Missions  to  labour  among  these  people.  Years  ago  they  were  pro- 
nounced by  Darwin  to  be  scarcely  human,  and  yet  some  twenty-seven  vears  ago  in  this 
very  city,  before  the  British  Association,  I  presented  some  natives  from  tnat  Archipelago 
to  Sir  John  Lubbock.  Sir  John  said  to  me  afterwards,  in  London,  that  he  could  not 
believe  that  these  men  came  from  the  Archipelago.  Yet,  when  they  were  before  the 
British  Association,  they  were  examined,  and,  in  fact,  treated  in  every  way, 
except  that  their  heads  were  not  cut  off  for  the  purpose  of  being  afterwards  examined 
by  enttiusiastic  anthropologists.  Yet,  these  were  the  degraded  beings  who  had  been 
called  "scarcely  human.  They  were  without  the  name  of  God,  and  without  a 
leader.  Yet,  when  the  pospel  of  Christ  touched  their  hearts,  those  hearts  responde<l 
to  the  touch.  They  gave  the  love  of  their  human  hearts  in  response  to  the  Divine 
Love,  and  they  have  been  gathered  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  Considerable  mission 
stations  have  been  established  among  them,  and  Darwin  himself,  before  he  died, 
became  a  contributor  to  the  missions  to  these  very  people,  whom  he  had  before  pro- 
nounced to  be  scarcely  human.  We  went  there  for  our  own  interests,  and  brought 
ourselves  into  connection  with  these  people.  Chili  is  also  in  my  sphere  of  adminis- 
tration, and  there  are  thousands  of  Indians  who  have  held  their  own  for  centuries  in 
the  South  of  Chili.  Chili  has  come  out  victorious  in  her  war  with  Peru,  and  now 
they  are  at  peace  numbers  of  our  own  people  have  accepted  land  in  Chili,  and  when 
I  went  down  to  visit  my  people  there,  I  found  them  by  hundreds,  and  the  Indians  by 
thousands.  Again  we  went  there  for  our  own  interests  and  found  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  this  new  responsibility.  Can  I,  as  a  Bishop  of  the  Church,  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  us  of  calling  upon  the  Church  at  home  to  help  these 
people,  and  extend  to  them  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ? 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  OF  THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS 
(Dr.  Stirling)  in  the  Chair,  and  afterwards  the  Right  Rev.  the 

Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  LAITY. 

Diocesan  and  Lay  Readers,  Deaconesses  and  Sisters, 
Lectors  and  Catechists,  Teachers. 

The  Right  Rev.   W.   H.  Stirling,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  the 

Falkland  Islands. 

The  subject  to-night  is  of  high  importance  and  the  deepest  interest, 
and  your  presence  here  in  such  large  numbers  indicates  that  you  realize 
it  to  be  important,  and  that  you  take  an  interest  in  it.  My  work  lies 
abroad,  although  I  have  had  experience  of  work  in  a  large  manufacturing 
town.  Of  late  years,  however,  my  work  has  been  in  the  great  continent 
of  South  America,  and  I  can  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
ministrations  of  the  laity,  the  Church  would  not  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  pursuing  the  great  cause  it  has  at  heart,  both  amongst  the 
heathen  and  among  our  own  countrymen  in  that  continent.  I  ha^e 
found  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  ministry  of  the  laity.  Numbers 
of  our  people  out  there  would  have  remained  unconfirmed  had  it  not 
been  that  there  were  present  those  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
spirit  of  our  Church,  and  had  laboured  to  prepare  candidates  to  be 
presented  to  the  bishop.  On  one  occasion  no  fewer  than  fifty  names 
were  sent  to  me  from  the  interior  of  Brazil,  and  out  of  these  fifty  I  found, 
on  my  arrival  at  that  part  of  the  country,  that  thirty-five  had  been 
equally  well  prepared  as  any  candidates  I  had  met  with  in  England.  We 
owe  that  to  the  ministry  of  the  laity.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  heathen, 
there  are  at  this  moment,  under  the  direction,  more  or  less  inter- 
mittent, of  our  clergy,  noble,  self-sacrificing  members  of  our  laity,  working 
in  Christ's  name  and  for  the  good  of  men.  There  is  in  Peragua,  a  smaU 
republic  in  South  America,  one  who  has  been  educated  for  the  woik, 
but  is  not  yet  ordained,  who  has  come  to  the  front  in  a  remarkable  way, 
and  his  influence  among  the  Indian  population  has  been  so  distin- 
guished that  the  President  of  the  country  has  made  him  a  commandant 
or  protector  of  natives  ;  instead  of  allowing,  as  would  naturally  be  the 
case,  the  Indians  to  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  we  waited  for 
the  clergy  to  undertake  this  work,  the  Indians  would  suffer  untold 
miseries,  even  to  the  point  of  extinction.  I  myself,  as  bishop,  have 
found  a  wonderful  advantage  to  the  laity  in  turning  their  parts  to 
account. 
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The  Right  Rev.  and  Hon.  AUGUSTUS  Legge,  D.D.,  Lord 

Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

*'  There  is  one  Body  and  one  Spirit "  (Eph.  iv.  4).  "  In  one  Spirit 
were  we  all  baptized  into  one  Body"  (i  Cor.  xii.  13).  "  Ye  are  the 
Body  of  Christ,  and  severally  members  thereof"  (i  Cor.  xii.  27). 

Grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's  Church  in  baptism,  every  baptized 
person  can  claim  to  be  a  living  member  of  a  living  Body ;  and,  if  livings 
then  has  every  member  of  necessity  something  to  contribute  towards  the 
healthy  action  of  the  whole  Body  by  the  proper  performance  of  its  own 
functions. 

The  baptized  child,  when  he  comes  to  years  of  discretion,  is  invited 
to  recognize  the  reality  of  his  membership,  that  he  may  be  consecrated 
and  endued  by  the  Holy  Ghost  with  the  gifts  necessary  for  active 
service  in  the  Church  by  the  exercise  of  the  particular  ministry  to 
which  he  is  appointed. 

There  is  no  exception.  Every  member  has  its  function ;  every  joint 
supplies  something  towards  the  compactness  of  the  whole,  that  the  Body 
may  work  efTectually  in  every  part. 

This  is  an  elementary  truth  which  few  will  care  to  deny.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  it,  and  to  keep  it  before  you  throughout  this  paper.  It 
affects  the  constitution  of  our  Church,  and  suggests  that  the  claims  of 
the  laity,  in  right  of  their  baptism,  do  not  receive  at  our  hands  so  full 
and  cordial  a  recognition  as  they  deserve,  and  that  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  to  define  the  extent 
of  those  claims,  and  the  limits  of  the  sphere  within  which  the  laity  may 
legitimately  exercise  their  rights. 

From  the  beginning,  the  **  ministry  of  the  laity "  has  been 
organized  for  special  departments  of  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  the 
rapid  development  of  such  organization  in  our  own  time,  and  the  evident 
desire  for  still  further  development,  as  well  as  for  consolidation,  leads  us 
to  consider  the  question  in  the  light  of  the  past  history  of  the  Church. 
We  feel,  I  think,  the  need  of  more  elasticity,  and  of  a  more  generous 
spirit  in  this  respect  in  our  own  Church,  and  we  may  learn  something 
from  the  action  of  the  Church  in  other  places  and  at  other  times. 

S.  Paul's  comparison  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the  human  body 
leads  us  to  expect  an  ordained  ministry,  and  to  understand  that  certain 
functions  are  assigned  to  those  only  who  have  been  duly  set  apart, 
whether  for  the  episcopal,  or  for  the  priestly  office.  It  is  the  prerogative 
of  bishops  to  ordain  ;  it  is  the  prerogative  of  those  who  are  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  to  pronounce  the  word  of  absolution  and  of  benediction, 
and  to  minister  the  Eucharist.  But  other  forms  of  ministry,  many  of 
them  open  to  laymen,  have  also  been  recognized  in  the  Church  from 
the  beginning,  and  these  demand  our  attention. 

S.  Luke  tells  us  that  our  Blessed  Lord  ^^  appointed  seventy  others 

[besides  the  apostles] ,  and  sent  them  two  and  two  before  His  face  into 

every  city  and    place  whither    He   Himself   was    about    to  come" 

(S.  Luke  X.  i).     Do  we  not  see  here  the  germ  of   evangelistic  work 

carried  on  by  faithful  laymen  ? 

The   Holy  Ghost  had   not  quickened  the  Church  into  active  life 
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many  weeks  before  *'  seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Gbost 
and  wisdom  "  (Acts  vi.  3),  were  chosen,  at  the  bidding  of  the  twelve,  by 
the  whole  body  of  disciples,  and  set  apart  with  the  laying  on  of  the 
apostles'  hands,  to  relieve  the  latter  of  the  service  of  tables,  and  to 
superintend  the  distribution  of  the  common  property  of  the  Church. 

S.  Paul  speaks  already  of  "prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  and 
teachers,"  of  "  helps  and  governments,"  besides  apostles,  in  the  Church. 

Before  the  end  of  the  third  century  we  have  mention  (as  subordinate 
to  the  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons)  of  the  inferior 
orders  of  Sub-deacons^  Acolytes^  Exorcists^  Lectors  or  Headers^  Door- 
keepers. A  century  later  or  more  the  supplementary  orders  of  Psedmista^ 
CopiatcR^  and  Parabolani  are  recognized.  Besides  these  orders^  there 
were  offices  filled  by  laymen  in  the  primitive  Church  :  Catechists^  Defen- 
sores  pauperum  and  Defensores  Ecclesics,  (Economic  Seniores  Ecclesia 
and  Seniores  Ecclesiastici^  Interpreters,  What  was  the  character  of  these 
several  orders  and  offices,  and  what  were  the  duties  attached  to  them? 
The  *'  minor  orders  "  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  apostolic  origin,  nor 
to  have  been  instituted  in  all  churches  at  the  same  time,  but  their 
members  were  dedicated  for  life  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  They 
differed  from  those  in  superior  orders,  in  that  they  were  (t)  accounted 
"  insacrati,"  uncon^ecrated  ;  (2)  ordained  without  imposition  of  hands ; 
(3)  not  allowed  to  exercise  the  office  of  priest  or  deacon.  Presbyters 
could  admit  persons  to  minor  orders  by  commission  from  the  bishop. 

Sub-deacons  were  required  to  be  twenty- five  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  their  ordination.  Lectors  must  (after  the  time  of  Justinian)  be 
eighteen.  Sub-deacons ^  Acolytes  (who  were  peculiar  to  the  Latin  Church), 
Lectors i  Doorkeepers ^  performed  (speaking  generally)  the  duties  of 
servers,  readers,  parish  clerks,  or  vergers.  The  Exorcists  had  the  care 
of  the  energumens,  or  persons  under  the  influence,  as  was  believed,  of 
evil  spirits.  The  Psaltnistce  were  the  members  of  the  choir.  The 
Paraholaniy  incorporated  at  Alexandria  in  the  fifth  century,  and  the 
Copiatce^  incorporated  at  Constantinople  in  the  fourth,  were  great  guilds, 
the  former  for  attending  the  sick,  the  latter  for  ensuring  decent  and 
honourable  burial  for  all,  and  free  of  charge  for  the  poor.  The  Para- 
bolani were  to  be  chosen  from  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  for  their 
IlapajSoXop  \p'^ov — their  dangerous  and  therefore  honourable  work. 
The  Catechists  instructed  the  catechumens ;  the  Defensores  pauperum 
pledged  themselves  to  obtain  justice  in  the  courts  of  law  for  the  poor, 
as  the  Defensores  Ecclesice  did  for  the  Church  ;  the  latter  made  enquiry, 
too,  in  the  interests  of  the  Church,  into  the  manner  in  which  the  clergy 
performed  their  duties.  The  (Economi  managed  the  revenues  of  the 
diocese  under  the  inspection  of  the  bishop  (a  duty  of  which  they  were 
appointed  to  relieve  the  archdeacons) ;  they  were  always  chosen  from 
among  the  clergy  by  the  clergy.  The  Seniores  Ecclesice  and  Seniores 
Ecclesiastici,  like  our  own  churchwardens,  were  respectively  advisers  of 
the  bishop,  and  guardians  of  the  outward  affairs  and  property  of  the 
Church.  We  have  presented  to  us  here  an  organization  so  extensive  as 
to  cover  almost  the  whole  field  of  Christian  work,  and  to  give  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  almost  every  member  of  the  vast  society. 

The  Monastic  Orders  banded  laymen  or  women  together  in  the  life 
of  a  community,  and  bound  them  by  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience ;  to  protest  against  the  rapine,  and  lust,  and  anarchy 
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which  made  life  miserable  for  the  people  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  to  set  an 
example  of  Christian  living ;  to  become  pioneers  of  civilization ;  to 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace ;  to  give  time  to  learning  and  devotion ;  to 
offer  a  haven  of  rest  to  those  who  were  weary  of  the  rough  and  godless 
life  of  the  age ;  to  feed  the  poor,  and  to  teach  their  children  freely ;  to 
administer  large  estates  after  a  Christian  fashion. 

All  these  asserted  the  claim  of  the  laity  to  a  share  in  the  preaching 
and  teaching  work  of  the  Church. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  there  grew  up  in  the  Church  organizations 
wider  in  their  scope  and  intention,  under  the  auspices  of  S.  Francis  of 
Assisi  and  S.  Dominic.  The  Preaching  Friars  went  from  village  to 
village,  and  from  town  to  town,  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom. 
Associated  with  these  were  the  Tertiaries^  or  members  of  the  Third 
Order,  who  added  a  moral  and  corporate  strength  to  the  Church, 
which  was  sorely  needed,  and  by  which  she  largely  regained  the  hold 
over  the  people  that  she  had  been  rapidly  losing. 

"  They  were,"  writes  Dean  Milman,  '*  men  or  women,  old  or  young, 
married  or  unmarried,  bound  by  none  of  the  monastic  vows,  but  deeply 
imbued  with  the  monastic,  with  the  corporate  spirit ;  taught  to  observe 
all  holy  days,  fasts,  vigils,  with  the  utmost  rigour,  inured  to  constant 
prayer  and  attendance  on  divine  worship."  **  The  Tertiaries  [of  the 
Franciscan  Order]  were  called  the  Brethren  of  Penitence;  they  were  to 
retain  their  social  position  in  the  world,  but  first  enjoined  to  discharge 
all  their  debts,  and  to  make  restitution  of  all  unfair  gains.  They  were 
then  admitted  to  make  a  vow  to  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  and 
to  give  satisfaction  for  any  breach  of  which  they  might  have  been  guilty. 
They  could  not  leave  the  Order,  except  to  embrace  a  religious  life. 
Women  were  not  admitted  without  the  consent  of  their  husbands.  The 
form  and  colour  of  their  dress  were  prescribed,  silk  rigidly  prohibited. 
They  were  to  keep  aloof  from  all  public  spectacles,  dances,  especially 
the  theatre ;  to  give  nothing  to  actors,  jugglers,  or  such  profane  persons. 
Their  fasts  were  severe,  but  tempered  with  some  lenity ;  their  atten- 
dance at  church  constant.  They  were  not  to  bear  arms  except  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Christian  faith,  or  their  country,  and 
that  at  the  licence  of  their  ministers.  On  entering  the  Order,  they  were 
immediately  to  make  their  wills  to  prevent  future  litigation ;  they  were 
to  abstain  from  unnecessary  oaths ;  they  were  to  submit  to  penance 
when  imposed  by  their  ministers"  ("Latin  Christianity,"  Book  ix., 
chaps,  ix.  and  x.). 

One  organization,  having  a  definite  object  of  its  own,  which  has  been 
founded  in  the  Church  in  France  in  later  years,  deserves  notice. 
In  the  year  1679  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle,  a  canon  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Rheims,  founded  the  society  of  the  "  Frhrs  ChrUiens^*  or 
*•  Frhres  des  Ecoles  Chr^tienneSy^  in  his  own  city,  with  the  object  of 
providing  a  Christian  education  free  to  the  children  of  the  people.  The 
society  was  extended  to  Paris  in  1688,  and  was  soon  carrying  on  its 
good  work  throughout  France.  The  brothers  are  all  laymen,  and  are 
required,  before  admission,  to  have  served  one  year's  novitiate,  and  one 
year  as  teachers  on  probation.  Then,  if  approved,  they  may  take  the 
vows  of  the  Order — if  over  twenty- five  years  of  age,  for  life ;  if  under, 
for  three  years  only.  The  vows  are  five,  viz. :  (i)  Poverty,  (2)  chastity, 
(3)  obedience,  (4)  steadfastness,  (5)  gratuitous  instruction  of  children. 
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The  excellence  of  the  secular  instruction  now  given  in  their  schools 
appears  from  the  fact  that  between  the  years  1847  and  1877,  1,14s 
exhibitions,  out  of  a  total  of  1,445,  competed  for  by  scholars  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  France,  were  gained  by  children  in  the  ^^  Ecoks 
Ckrktiennesr 

Passing  on  to  modern  times,  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  ministry  of 
the  laity  appears  again  in  the  foundation  of  the  Methodist  communities 
by  John  Wesley  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Their 
purpose  was  not  separation  from  the  Church,  hut  the  revival  of  the 
spiritual  life  within  the  Church  by  the  conversion  of  individual  souls 
through  the  preaching  of  laymen,  and  their  union,  when  converted,  in 
bands  of  godly  praying  persons  under  class  leaders  in  every  parish,  who 
should  leaven  the  worldly  society  around  them. 

In  the  extension  of  community  life,  of  religious  societies  and  guilds, 
in  the  multiplication  of  choirs,  in  the  employment  of  servers  and  lectors 
in  the  Church,  in  the  revival  of  the  order  of  deaconesses,  in  the  institu- 
tion of  Scripture  readers,  Bible  women,  city  missionaries,  lay  evangelists, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Church  Extension  Society,  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union,  of  the  Church  Army,  we  see  in  our  own  day 
indications  of  an  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  solve  the 
problem  of  providing  for  her  people  the  ministry  which  every  member 
of  the  body  may  legitimately  claim  to  fulfil. 

Each  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  thus  recognizes  in  its  o?m 
way  the  ministry  of  the  laity.  They  are  appointed  to  herald  the 
approach  of  the  Messiah  in  every  town  or  village  to  which  He  would 
come ;  they  are  chosen  to  relieve  the  "  sacred  ministry  "  of  the  burden 
of  the  administration  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  society  ;  they  give 
their  service  to  complete  the  internal  organization  of  the  society ;  they 
labour  to  bring  order  out  of  anarchy  \  they  band  themselves  together 
to  reform  the  morals  and  to  quicken  the  spiritual  life  of  the  vast  society, 
Christian  in  little  more  than  name ;  when  knowledge  increases,  they 
devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  the  children  ;  when  faith  fails, 
they  strive  to  realize,  and  to  make  others  realize,  their  direct  personal 
relation  to  a  Living  Saviour. 

I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  movements  and  organizations  which 
have  had  their  origin  within  the  Church.  But  the  success  which  has 
attended  them  arises  in  no  small  degree  from  causes  which  have  made 
successful  similar  movements  outside  the  Church.  They  have  been 
popular  in  their  origin,  democratic  in  their  constitution,  social  in  their 
methods.  They  have  impressed  on  those  whose  hearts  they  have 
reached  that  they  are  living  members  of  a  living  Body,  and  that  every 
member  has  a  place  in  the  Body,  and  a  definite  work  to  do.  In  the 
Salvation  Army  (to 'look  for  a  moment  beyond  the  horizon  of  our  own 
Church)  the  maid-of-all-work,  when  her  household  duties  are  done,  puts 
on  her  bonnet  and  her  cloak,  and  goes  out  into  the  street  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  plead  with  the  outcast  and  the  fallen.  Think 
of  the  great  truth  which  such  a  method  emphasizes;  think  of  the 
interest  which  it  gives  to  the  religious  life  of  the  Hallelujah  lass ;  and 
of  the  attraction  which  it  exercises  towards  the  organization  to  which 
she  belongs. 

Recognising,  as  I  do,  the  advances  which  have  been  made  in  this 
direction  in  our  own  generation,  I  venture  to  think  our  Church  has  still 
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much  to  learn,  much  to  develop,  much  to  do,  in  order  fully  to  utilize  the 
services  which  the  laity,  as  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  are  entitled 
to  render. 

First,  let  me  touch  very  briefly  on  the  inherent  privileges  of  all  those 
who  by  baptism  into  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  have  become 
members  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  The  sacrament  of  ba|)tism  is  the 
formal  incorporation  of  members  into  the  spiritual  society.  "In 
one  Spirit  were  we  all  baptized  into  one  Body."  Baptism  confers  the 
privilege  of  a  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  society. 
Confirmation  confers  the  right  to  exercise  that  privilege  at  such  an  age 
as  the  Church  may  see  fit  to  direct.  Except  by  formal  excommunica- 
tion or  voluntary  repudiation,  this  right  cannot  be  forfeited. 

The  inherent  right  of  the  members  to  decide  who  shall  be  appointed 
to  exercise  the  office  of  an  ordained  minister  in  the  Church  survives  in 
the  opportunity  given  to  the  laity  to  object  to  a  Candidate  by  the 
reading  of  the  "Si  quis"  in  the  case  of  deacons  and  priests,  and  at  the 
"Confirmation  '*  in  that  of  a  bishop. 

In  our  parishes,  the  election  of  a  churchwarden  by  the  people,  and  the 
opportunity  which  the  requirement  of  a  faculty  gives  to  any  parishioner 
to  object  to  alterations  in  the  parish  church  or  its  furniture,  bear  witness 
to  the  right  of  the  members  to  manage  the  temporal  afiairs  of  the 
Society  in  the  parish^  and  to  represent  to  the  bishop  any  breaches  of 
order  or. discipline  on  the  part  of  its  clergy  or  people.  The  accept- 
ance of  the  **Book  of  Common  Prayer"  by  the  national  Parliament 
(presumably  composed  of  the  baptized)  as  well  as  by  the  Convocation  of 
the  clergy,  testifies  to  the  ideal  oneness  of  the  body  in  action,  as  well  as 
in  mind. 

Within  the  Universal  Society,  however,  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
organization  of  special  forms  of  ministry,  and  to  these  we  will  turn  our 
attention. 

The  **  Christian  Social  Union  "  covers,  perhaps,  as  wide  an  area  as 
any.  It  reminds  its  members  of  the  ministry  which  each  may  exercise 
in  leavening  human  society.  It  ''  consists  of  Churchmen  who  have  the 
following  objects  at  heart: — (i)  To  claim  for  the  Christian  law  the 
ultimate  authority  to  rule  social  practice.  (2)  To  study  in  common 
how  to  apply  the  moral  truths  and  principles  of  Christianity  to  the 
social  and  economic  difficulties  of  the  present  time.  (3)  To  present 
Christ  in  practical  life  as  the  living  Master  and  King,  the  enemy  oi 
wrong  and  selfishness,  the  power  of  righteousness  and  love." 

The  older  "  Guild  of  S,  Mattheiv^^  with  a  similar  object  in  view,  but 
adopting  a  somewhat  different  method,  desires  to  "  justify  God  to  the 
people." 

The  formation  of  an  organization  in  our  Church  analogous  to  the 
*•  Third  Order'*  of  S.  Francis  has  been  ably  and  persuasively  pleaded 
in  a  little  volume  on  the  subject,  published  by  Skeffington.  The 
original  idea  of  the  order  is  that  "  every  man  in  the  calling  wherein  he 
is  called,  should  therein  abide  with  God."  And  the  following  extracts 
from  the  simple  rules  which  have  been  suggested  for  it  will  show  how 
wide  their  application  might  be  : — 

*'  Proved  workers  to  be  received  at  once,  by  sending  their  names  to 
the  parish  clergyman,  who  will  send  them  the  rules  determined  on, 
signed  or  approved  by  the  bishop. 
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"  Unproved  workers  to  take  a  year's  parish  work  of  some  kind,  as 
instruction  under  licensed  teachers. 

''  No  vows  beyond  those  already  taken  in  Baptism,  and  renewed  in 
Confirmation. 

**  No  payment,  no  salaried  service. 

**  To  remain  generally  in  their  own  homes — no  community  life. 

"  To  be  subordinate  everywhere  to  the  ordained  clergy,  and  to  come 
after  the  dedicated  workers  in  the  Church,  whether  men  or  women. 

**  To  wear,  when  desirable,  or  required  for  work  or  nursing,  some 
simple  grey  dress  as  approved." 

And  if  this  "  Order  "  embraces  active  members  of  the  Church  in  all 
parts,  those  who  are  hindered  from  active  work  by  sickness  or  infirmity 
are  reminded  that  they  are  not  hindered  from  contributing  spiritual 
energy  to  the  worl^of  the  Church  by  their  intercessions,  by  the  ^^  Society 
of  Watchers  and  Workers ^'^  of  which  Canon  Jacob  gives  some  account 
in  his  lectures  on  the  **  Divine  Society.'* 

The  Society  consists  of  (i)  Members ^  who  are  chronic  invalids;  (2) 
Companions^  who  may  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  but  are  not  confirmed 
invalids ;  (3)  Associates^  clerical  and  lay,  who  are  persons  in  health, 
giving  such  assistance  as  lies  in  their  power  to  the  invalids  of  the 
Guild. 

The  whole  Society  is  under  the  control  of  a  council  composed  of 
bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  with  whom  rests  the  election  of  members  and 
the  regulation  of  all  matters  of  importance  connected  with  the  work. 

Then  the  •*  Society  of  the  Treasury  of  God'^  was  founded  in  1886  in 
order  to  impress  on  Churchmen  the  duty  of  setting  apart  at  least  a 
tenth  of  all  income  or  increase  for  pious  or  charitable  uses. 

The  Church  Army,  the  Layworkers*  College^  established  in  East 
London  under  the  Rev.  Paul  Petit  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  Evangelist  Brother^  Home  at  Wolver- 
hampton, under  the  auspices  of  the  Lichfield  Church  Mission,  train 
and  send  men,  who  are  laymen  still,  to  teach  and  to  preach  where  the 
parochial  clergy  need  and  will  welcome  their  assistance. 

We  have  room  still  for  Parabolani  and  for  Copiatce,  Christian  men, 
acquainted,  perhaps,  with  medicine,  who  will  give  attendance  to  the  sick 
poor,  and  men  of  leisure,  who  will  see  that  the  destitute  are  buried  with 
the  same  reverence  and  decency  as  the  wealthiest.  We  have  room  for 
Defensor es  Pauperum  and  Defensores  EccksuBy  professional  men  who 
will  see  that  the  poor  do  not  fail  to  obtain  justice  because  of  their 
poverty,  and  that  the  Church  is  not  crippled  in  her  power  to  do  good 
by  attacks  on  her  property  arising  out  of  ignorance  or  misrepresenta- 
tion. Christian  men,  here  and  there,  are  doing  the  work  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  these  w?.ys  now,  but  their  work  hardly  receives  the 
recognition  which  it  deserves  at  the  hands  of  the  Church. 

And  we  have  need,  and  may  have  much  more  need,  of  **  Christian 
Brothers^*  who,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  right  of  the  poorest 
member  of  the  Church  to  Church  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  country,  shall  qualify  themselves  for  State  recognition  as  teachers, 
and  shall  give  their  services  gratuitously  where  necessity  demands  ii. 

These  all  work  for  the  Church  at  large,  and  the  quickening  of  her  life 
generally.  We  must  consider  how  Church  life  may  best  be  recognized 
and  quickened  in  our  parishes  severally. 
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We  will  suppose  the  great  raajorty  of  the  parishioners  to  have  bee  n 
baptized.  These  form  the  Body  of  Christ  in  the  parish;  they  have 
duties  to  perform  in  connexion  with  the  Body.  Little  children,  in  the 
school,  or  in  the  home,  are  exercising  a  ministry  unconsciously,  training 
parents  and  teachers  to  be  patient,  self-controlled,  just,  watchful :  for  in 
the  natural  order  which  God  has  founded  for  human  society  even  babes 
and  sucklings  are  perfecting  His  praise  by  their  passive  contribution 
towards  the  formation  of  the  characters  of  their  elders. 

Some  of  these,  when  old  enough,  will  receive  recognition.  They  will 
be  appointed  to  take  their  places  in  the  choir,  or  to  assist  in  other  ways 
in  the  church  or  out  of  it.  They  will  be  trained  to  contribute  accord- 
ing to  their  ability  to  the  home  and  foreign  missions  of  the  Church, 
and  to  pray  for  them. 

When  they  have  come  to  years  of  discretion,  and  have  been  con- 
firmed, and  claimed  (so  to  speak)  the  franchise  in  the  Holy  Society  of 
which  they  are  members,  some  should  be  found  still  assisting  in  the 
services  of  the  Church,  some  entrusted,  as  teachers,  with  a  class  in  the 
Sunday  school,  some,  may  be,  conducting  mission  services,  or  leading 
meetings  for  prayer  and  instruction.  And  the  reality  of  their  ministry 
may  be  impressed  on  them  by  giving  it  Episcopal  recognition,  such  as 
has  been  given  to  lay  readers,  lectors,  and  catechists  in  the  diocese  of 
lichfield. 

Then  the  members  of  the  Body  will  elect  some  of  their  number  to  be 
associated  with  the  churchwardens  (whose  relation  to  clergy  and  people 
will,  I  suppose,  have  to  be  defined  afresh  when  parish  councils  take  the 
place  of  the  existing  vestries)  in  the  management  of  Church  finance, 
and  the  distribution  of  every  kind  of  Church  charity;  for  the  more 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  parish — the  parish  priest — can  be  dis- 
sociated from  the  administration  of  alms  the  better  (in  my 
opinion)  will  it  be  for  the  efficiency  of  his  spiritual  ministrations 
And  they  will  not  be  satisfied  to  allow  any  respectable  poor,  aged,  or 
infirm  member  of  their  community  to  apply  to  the  State  for  aid  to  pro- 
cure the  necessaries  of  life,  but  will  gladly  provide  for  all  such  by 
private  beneficence,  or  the  gifts  of  rich  and  poor  alike  dedicated  to  the 
purpose  in  the  Church  offertory. 

Every  parish  will  be  represented,  directly  Or  indirectly,  in  the  synod 
or  conference  of  the  diocese ;  every  member  of  the  Christian  community, 
such  as  we  have  sketched  it,  will  have  a  voice  in  the  administration  of 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church  in  his  diocese,  and  in  the  distribution 
of  the  funds  to  which  he  contributes  through  the  offertory  or  the 
collecting  box,  though  his  name  appears  in  no  subscription  list — to 
everj'one  of  course  must  be  given  the  opportunity  of  so  contributing. 
Then  everyone  will  feel  that,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low, 
learned  or  unlearned,  young  or  old,  he  is  a  full  member  of  the  one  Body, 
and  that  whatever  his  profession,  whatever  his  calling,  he  is  exercising 
a  ministry,  he  is  living  and  working  for  others  rather  than  for  himself, 
he  is  bound  to  do  Christian  work  for  the  sake  of  his  own  spiritual 
health  and  that  of  the  whole  Body,  which  cannot  but  be  affected  by  his 
action ;  for  he,  with  every  other  member  of  the  Body,  is  deriving  his 
life,  his  energy,  his  power  from  the  one  Spirit  who  dwells  in  and  ani- 
mates the  whole,  and  is  receiving  his  commands  from  that  one  Lord 
who  is  the  Head  of  the  Body,  the  Church. 
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I  have  pleaded  for  no  novel  organization,  I  have  offered  for  your 
acceptance  no  particular  scheme  as  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  our  Church ; 
I  have  aimed  rather  at  suggesting  principles  to  be  kept  in  view  in  any 
development  of  the  ministry  of  the  laity,  and  I  have  wished  to  picture 
the  Church  as  a  living,  growing,  active  organism,  interdependent  in  all 
its  several  parts,  working  as  a  whole  for  the  regeneration  of  human 
society. 

**  Unto  everyone  of  us,^*  says  S.  Paul,  **  was  the  grace  given,  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ : "  to  some  as  apostles,  to  some  as 
prophets,  to  some  as  evangelists,  to  some  as  pastors  and  teachers  ;  and 
it  is  given  to  these  *'  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints  unto  the  work  of 
ministering  unto  the  building  up  of  the  Body  of  Christ."  We  would 
fain  labour  with  the  ideal  always  before  us  which  is  here  presented  to 
us  by  the  Apostle,  and  with  the  hope  that  in  the  Church  of  the  future 
it  may  be  more  fully  realized  than  it  is  in  the  Church  of  to-day ;  that 
all  the  baptized,  *'  dealing  truly  in  love,  may  grow  up  into  Him  in  all 
things,  which  is  the  Head,  even  Christ ;  from  Whom  the  whole  body 
fitly  framed  and  knit  together  through  that  which  every  joint  supplieth, 
according  to  the  working  in  due  measure  of  each  several  part,  maketh 
the  increase  of  the  Body  unto  the  building  up  of  itself  in  love  ^  (Eph. 
iv.  15,  16). 


The  Very  Rev.  WILLIAM  JOHN  BUTLER,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lincoln. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Laity  is  too  large  a  subject  for  one  paper.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  programme  mercifully  subdivided  into  three — (i)  Dio- 
cesan and  Lay  Helpers;  (2)  Deaconesses  and  Sisters;  (3)  Lectors, 
Catechists,  and  Teachers. 

I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  second  of  these,  as  being  that  on 
which,  after  the  experience  of  many  years,  I  feel  that  I  may  venture  to 
speak. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  by  all  that  there  is  no  more  remarkable 
result  of  that  which  has  been  called  the  Oxford  movement  than  the 
growth  of  religious  communities.  Many  of  us  can  recall  a  time  when 
the  very  suggestion  of  introducing  Sisterhoods  or  Brotherhoods  into  the 
active  service  of  the  Church  would  have  been  scouted  with  horror. 
They  were  associated  in  men's  minds  with  great  abuses.  Writers  of 
romance,  Puritan  fanatics,  irreligious  scoffers,  historians  of  the  Refor- 
mation, all  had  a  fling  at  them.  And  it  could  hardly  be  denied,  in 
spite  of  some  late  attempts  to  rehabilitate  the  monastic  institutions,  that 
there  was  in  them  rruch  to  deprecate,  much  to  raise  indignation  and 
antagonism,  much  which  called  for  very  drastic  reform.  Episcopal 
visitations  and  other  contemporary  documents  prove  clearly  that  while 
for  the  most  part  a  quiet,  orderly — if  somewhat  useless — life  was  led  in 
these  houses,  there  were  some  against  which  heavy  charges  were  not 
unjustly  laid.  They  had,  in  fact,  done  their  work.  The  monasteries 
had  given  way  before  the  friars ;  and  the  friars  themselves,  at  first  so 
vigorous  and  so  popular,  had  settled  upon  their  lees ;  while  the 
nunneries  never  seem  to  have  attempted  any  work  external  to  them- 
selves and  their  convents. 

We  cannot,  then,  be  surprised  at  that  feeling  which  for  so  many 
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years  existed  against  such  institutions,  and  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
any  attempt  to  revive  the  life.  Even  the  sort  of  family  monastery  at 
Little  Gidding  brought  on  the  excellent  Nicholas  Ferrar  and  his  house- 
hold no  slight  amount  of  obloquy  and  suspicion.  Very  wonderful, 
then,  is  it  that  now,  after  a  period  of  abeyance  of  three  centuries,  it 
should  again  have  forced  itself  into  existence,  and  stand  forth  very 
widely  accepted  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Church's  instru- 
ments for  good.  There  are,  I  believe,  at  the  presdnt  moment  more 
Sisters  in  the  Church,  more  of  those  who  aim  at  the  religious  life,  as  it 
is  called,  than  even  before  the  Reformation,  when  the  number,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gasquet,  was  about  fifteen  hundred  ;  and  so  largely  has  the 
prejudice  passed  away  that,  judging  from  the  number  of  applications 
made  continually  for  the  services  of  Sisters,  I  am  convinced  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  welcome  for  an  almdst  unlimited 
number,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  This,  I  say,  is  a  very  remarkable 
result,  and  it  is  altogether  due  to  the  practical  proof  which  the  Sisters 
themselves  have  given  of  their  single-mindedness,  devotedness,  and 
capacity  for  work. 

"  The  Church  Year-book  " — a  book  which,  may  I  say  in  passing, 
should  be  in  every  Churchman's  hands — gives  no  less  than  twenty-three 
communities  of  Sisters,  some  larger,  some  smaller,  but  all  undertaking, 
more  or  less,  such  work  as  parochial  visiting,  penitentiaries,  orphanage 
and  industrial  schools,  hospitals  and  convalescent  homes,  colleges  for 
young  ladies  on  the  modern  high  school  principles.  National  schools, 
home  nursing.  Church  embroidery.  The  Sisterhood  of  All  Saints'  has 
the  nursing  of  University  College  Hospital.  The  Kilburn  Sisters  of  the 
Church  have  opened  schools  at  Salisbury  and  other  places,  and  more 
than  once  have  staved  off  the  crying  misfortune  of  board  schools. 
Variojus  Sisterhoods  have  sent  their  contingents  to  mission  work.  The 
Sisters  of  East  Grinstead  have  occupied  Ceylon ;  those  of  S.  Raphael, 
Bristol,  Magila,  Central  Africa ;  All  Saints',  Capetown  and  Bombay ; 
Wantage,  Foona  ;  the  Sisters  of  Bethany  are  aiding  the  Mission  to  the 
Assyrian  Christians  ;  the  Sisters  of  the  Church,  Canada  and  Australia, 
boldly  confronting  the  secularist  education  system  of  those  countries, 
and  supplying  the  Church  children  with  definite  religious  teaching ;  the 
Sisters  of  S.  Peter,  Kilburn,  are  helping  the  good  bishop  in  Corea ; 
Ditchingham  is  working  in  British  Columbia ;  Ciewer  holds  hospitals 
and  schools  in  Calcutta.  This  is,  I  think,  a  goodly  record,  yet  it  falls 
iiar  short  of  the  multitudinous  services  which  these  devoted  women  have 
in  hand. 

Nor  are  the  Deaconesses,  an  institution  founded  in  1861,  in  the 
matter  of  good  work  behind  the  Sisters.  They  have  broken  ground  in 
London,  Winchester,  Chester,  Ely,  Exeter,  Rochester,  and  Salisbury ; 
they  are  employed  in  teaching,  nursing,  visiting,  managing  the  various 
branches  of  parochial  work,  and,  as  we  hear  from  all  quarters,  they  are 
very  acceptable  to  those  bishops  in  whose  dioceses  they  reside. 

And  here  let  me  say  a  word  as  to  the  differences,  such  as  they  are, 
between  Sisters  and  Deaconesses,  a  matter  not  very  easy  to  comprehend. 
I  read  in  the  reports  of  various  Deaconess  houses  the  words  *'  Sister," 
'•  Mother  Superior,"  **  Assistant-Superior,"  "Life  Devotion,"  "  Mother 
House,"  from  which  I  gather  that  whatever  line  they  may  have  adopted 
when  first  constituted,  which  was,  I  think,  to  use  the  word,  a  little  less 
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"  pronounced  "  than  that  of  Sisters,  they  are  assimilating  theitiselves  to 
Sisters'  ways  and  rules.  A  committee  of  the  Upper  House  of  Convoca- 
tion defines  the  difference  thus  : — 

''  Sisters  necessarily  live  in  a  community,  and  act  either  in  the  com- 
munity, or  in  settlements,  or  in  branches  sent  out  from  it.  Deaconesses 
act  and  work  in  parishes  under  the  direction  of  the  pastor  of  the  parish 
and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  There  can  be  no  true  Deaconess  who 
is  not  subject  to  the  bishop  and  the  clergyman  in  whose  parish  she  works." 

I  do  not,  however,  think  that  this  at  all  sufficiently  covers  the  ground. 
It  is  true  that  Sisters  are  obedient  to  their  community ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  community  professing  to  work  on  Church  lines  woald 
venture  to  enter  a  diocese  or  parish  where  either  the  bishop  or  the  in- 
cumbent objected  to  receive  them.  If  there  be  a  difference,  it  must  be 
looked  for  lower  down.  The  reports  which  I  have  received  of 
Deaconesses  are  a  little  indistinct,  and  it  is  not  quite  plain  to  what  they 
desire  to  give  themselves,  further  than  to  do  good  work  for  God  and  His 
Church.  But  I  get  from  what  I  read  that  Deaconesses  differ  from 
Sisters  mainly  on  two  points — (i)  in  the  theory  of  "  vocation ;  "  (2)  as  to 
vows. 

The  Sister's  theory  of  ** vocation"  is  that  in  a  very  true  though 
ineffable  and  mysterious  manner  our  Blessed  Lord  calls  to  Himsdf 
certain  souls,  who  for  His  sake  shall  give  up  all ;  that  He  infuses  into 
such  souls  a  burning  desire  to  be  His,  a  true  love  even  like  the  love  of 
man  to  woman,  or  of  woman  to  man,  only  far  nobler  and  more  exalted ; 
that  when  this  exists  in  any  soul  it  finds  no  rest  till  it  has  given  itself 
altogether  to  Him,  withdrawing  itself  from  the  world  and  caring  only 
for  the  things  of  God ;  that  this  vocation  is  not  to  this  or  that  work, 
possibly  not  at  all  to  what  is  called  work,  but  solely  to  be  His,  just  as 
the  true  wife,  without  reference  to  house  or  household  duties,  finds  in 
him  whom  she  loves  all  that  satisfies  her  heart  So  the  Sister  is  her 
Beloved's  and  her  Beloved  is  hers.  Willingly  for  His  sake  she  labours ; 
but  her  great  aim,  the  object  of  all  her  longing,  is  to  be  altogether  His. 
Here,  I  think,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  Sister  and  the  Deaconess. 
Both  love  their  Lord.  But  with  the  former.  Work  is  but  a  subsidiary 
concern,  though  she  heartily  accepts  it  and  loyally  carries  it  out.  To  the 
latter,  work  is  the  main  object ;  it  is  that  which  as  a  Deaconess  she  seeks. 

There  is  also  a  difference  in  regard  to  what  is  called  vows,  that  is,  io 
the  Sister's  case,  a  promise  to  God  of  self-dedication,  which  cannot 
spontaneously  be  broken  without  sin.  Let  me  be  permitted  to  say 
something  on  this  very  delicate  and  controverted  question.  I  cannot, 
after  much  consideration,  sympathize  with  the  strong  objection  which 
some  excellent  people  hold  in  regard  to  vows.  I  quite  agree  that  where 
vows  are  permitted  to  be  taken  there  should  be  a  discretionary  dispen- 
sing p)ower.  But  with  this,  which  surely  lies  within  the  range  of  Epis- 
copal jurisdiction,  I  cannot  see,  considering  the  number  of  vows  which 
are  accepted  on  all  hands  as  right  and  proper — baptismal  vows,  repeated 
in  confirmation  ;  ordination  vows,  marriage  vows,  and  that  which  is  so 
strongly  urged  by  many,  the  pledge  or  vow  of  abstinence  from  any  form 
of  alcohol — why  those  vows  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  evil  things,  or,  at 
least,  as  full  of  danger,  whereby  men  or  women  of  mature  age  offer 
themselves  to  God.  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  defines  a  vow  as  an  act  of 
prayer,  and  a  great  degree  and  instance  of  opportunity,  and  an  increased 
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duty,  by  some  new  uncommanded  instance,  or  some  more  eminent 
degree  of  duty,  or  frequency  of  action  or  earnestness  of  spirit  to  the 
same.  "  It  hath  pleased  God/'  he  says,  "  in  all  ages  of  the  world  to  admit 
of  intercourse  with  His  servants  in  the  matter  of  vows/'  He  adds, 
indeed,  the  following  cautions : — **(i)  That  a  vow  be  made  with  pru- 
dence, that  is,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  i>erson,  lest  he 
beg  a  blessing  and  fall  into  a  snare ;  (2)  that  it  be  accompanied  with  a 
new  enforcement  of  some  essential  and  unalterable  duty ;  (3)  that  young 
beginners  do  not  shorten  liberty  by  vows  of  long  continuance,  or  any 
without  great  experience  of  themselves,  and  of  all  accidental  dangers." 
I  may  say  that  all  these  cautions  are  observed  in  such  religious  commu- 
nities as  I  am  acquainted  with.  There  is  a  long  period,  not  generally 
less  than  three  years,  during  which  every  opportunity  is  given  to  those 
who  would  enter  the  religious  life  to  know  its  difficulties  and  their  own 
capacity  for  facing  them ;  while  no  attempt  is  made  to  persuade  any  to 
remain  against  their  will  or  judgment,  a  community  knowing  well  that 
to  do  this  would  bring  trouble  upon  all  concerned.  Then,  if,  after  all 
this,  they  still  express  their  desire  to  remain,  and  the  community  approve 
of  them,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  by  a  solemn  act,  which 
may  be  entitled  promise  or  vow,  between  which  words  I  see  no  difference, 
offer  their  lives  to  God. 

If  it  be  asked  what  advantage  can  be  found  in  such  an  act  over  and 
above  the  expression  of  earnest  desire,  the  answer  is  that  it  brings  with 
it  a  sense  of  stability  to  the  soul.  "  Promise  unto  the  Lord  God,"  says 
the  Psalmist,  "and  keep  it."  Like  the  marriage  vow,  it  settles  the  question 
for  good  and  all.  It  quiets  that  restlessness  from  which  none  of  us  are 
altogether  free.  It  helps  to  bear  cheerfully  those  difficulties,  greater  or 
less,  which  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  crop  up,  as  everywhere  else,  even 
in  the  religious  life.  As  in  marriage,  which  the  religious  life  closely 
resembles,  so  here  the  die  is  cast,  and  they  who  have  cast  it  find  their 
happiness  in  accepting  what  it  brings.  The  Deaconess,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  I  know  from  one  who  acts  as  organizing  chaplain  to  the 
London  Deaconesses,  repudiates  vows,  except  obedience  to  authority 
during  continuance  in  the  community.  She  regards  the  offering  of  the 
life  to  God  from  one  moment  to  another  as  a  nobler  thing  than,  as  it 
were,  cutting  off  the  bridge  behind  her.  Let  each  be  satisfied  to  take  her 
own  line,  and,  without  reflecting  on  the  other,  to  think  her  own  the  best. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  sources  of  good  and  faithful  service  concern- 
ing which  I  have  undertaken  to  speak.  And  while  I  would  not  for  a 
moment  even  seem  to  depreciate  the  admirable  work  which  is  done  out- 
side of  such  societies — well  knowing  the  self-sacrifice  and  energy  of  many 
holy  women,  both  married  and  single,  who  visit  the  |X)or,  watch  over 
Christ's  little  ones,  carry  out  all  the  works  of  mercy  with  a  large  heart 
and  open  hand — I  venture,  nevertheless,  to  claim  for  the  action  of  Sisters 
and  Deaconesses  certain  special  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  they 
bring  with  them  a  guarantee  for  at  least  such  perpetuity  as  is  possible  in 
the  changes  and  chances  of  life.  The  work  of  a  religious  community  is 
continuous.  It  is  uninterrupted  by  holiday-making,  illness,  change  of 
residence,  or  by  that  which  carries  off  so  many  of  our  most  useful 
workers — often  because  they  are  most  useful — the  "  holy  state  of  matri- 
mony." 
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Again,  the  discipline  of  a  Sisterhood  adds  greatly  to  the  moral  weight, 
and  power,  and  usefulness  of  each  of  its  members.  The  Sister  sets 
aside  her  own  private  likes  or  dislikes.  She  goes  whither  she  is  sent. 
All  that  is  given  her  to  do  is,  in  her  estimation,  God's  work,  and  is, 
therefore,  equally  good.  Like  the  blessed  spirits  who  carry  food  to  a 
prophet  or  wrestle  with  a  mortal  man,  as  freely  and  willingly  as  when 
they  bear  the  wondrous  tidings  of  the  Incarnation  of  their  God,  or  of 
His  Resurrection  from  the  grave — so  she  is  simply  God's  minister  to  do 
His  pleasure.     His  will  is  hers. 

Once  more,  there  is  no  small  gain  in  the  knowledge  which  is  learnt 
and  stored  up  in  a  community  after  many  years  of  experience,  by  which 
each  Sister  is  trained  and  taught  how,  under  various  circumstances,  best 
to  act ;  how,  for  instance,  to  enter  securely  the  haunts  of  vice  and  crime ; 
how  to  meet  rudeness,  though,  as  a  fact,  she  is  seldom  exposed  to  it; 
how  to  maintain  a  uniform  self-control  and  gentleness  ;  how  to  speak  a 
word  in  season;  how,  in  a  word,  to  become,  like  the  Apostle,  "all 
things  to  all  men,  that  by  all  means  she  may  save  some."  In  Peniten- 
tiary work  especially,  which  gave  the  first  main  impetus  to  the  growth 
of  the  religious  life  in  the  Church  of  England,  it  has  been  found  that 
nothing  exerts  so  potent  an  influence  for  good  upon  wild,  undisciplined 
characters  as  the  continual  presence  of  holy  women,  who,  by  example 
as  well  as  by  precept,  show  and  teach  **  the  beauty  of  holiness,"  the 
sweetness  and  blessedness  of  a  holy  Christian  life. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  how  far  and  under  what  conditions  the 
Church  as  a  body  should  accept  such  institutions  as  Sisterhoods  and 
Deaconesses. 

Both  Houses  of  the  Canterbury  Convocation  have  from  time  to  time 
dealt  with  this  important  question.  So  early  as  1861  Canon  Seymour 
(formerly  of  this  diocese)  brought  it  before  the  Lower  House  ;  and  since 
that  time,  in  1878,  the  Lower  House,  and,  in  1891,  the  Upper  House, 
have  reported  and  carried  resolutions.  Those  of  the  Lower  House  are 
as  follows : — 

**(i)  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  there  is  great  reason  for 
thankfulness  for  the  work  which  has  been  already  done  in  the  Church 
of  England  by  Sisterhoods,  Brotherhoods,  and  Deaconesses,  work  which 
could  hardly  otherwise  have  been  accomplished.** 

"  (2)  This  House  desires  to  express  its  thankfulness  for  the  Episco- 
pal recognition  already  accorded  to  these  institutions  in  several 
dioceses." 

"(3)  That  in  view  of  the  great  danger  which  may  arise  from  the 
growing  up  of  such  institutions  without  the  safeguards  of  Church 
authority,  it  is  desirable  that  certain  great  principles  be  laid  down  for 
their  regulation,  and  that  no  such  institution  shall  receive  such  sanction 
as  Convocation  can  give  unless  it  is  willing  to  acknowledge  the  binding 
character  of  such  principles  as  shall  be  laid  down." 

"  (4)  That  their  lordships  in  the  Upper  House  be  humbly  requested 
to  direct  their  attention  to  the  recognition  and  regulation  of  these 
institutions  by  the  synods  of  the  Church,  and,  if  they  should  think  good, 
to  appoint  by  his  Grace's  authority  a  joint  committee  to  lay  down  the 
general  principles  upon  which  such  regulations  may  be  based.*' 

The  report  of  the  Upper  House  in  1891  was  to  the  effect : — ^That  the 
House,  recognizing  the  value  of  Sisterhoods  and  Deaconesses,  and  the 
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importance  of  their  work,  considers  that  the  Church  ought  definitely 
to  extend  to  them  her  care  and  guidance.  That  a  promise  to  a  life- 
long engagement  might  rightly  be  made  before  the  Bishop  when  the 
Sister  haid  arrived  at  thirty  years  of  age,  and  where  the  Bishop  might 
please.  That  the  statutes  of  the  community  should  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Bishop.  That  no  branch  house  should  be  established  in  any 
diocese  ¥nthout  the  written  consent  of  the  Bishop.  That  no  work 
external  to  the  community  should  be  undertaken  in  any  parish  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  incumbent,  and  subject,  in  case  of  refusal,  to 
an  appeal  to  the  Bishop.  In  regard  to  Deaconesses,  the  House, 
recognizing  that  there  was  such  an  order  in  the  early  Church,  and  the 
good  work  done  by  those  who  are  now  called  by  that  name,  desires  to 
encourage  them,  would  have  them  admitted  by  Benediction,  with  laying 
on  of  hands,  gives  to  the  bishop  the  power  to  release  them  from  their 
obligations,  desires  a  simple  but  distinctive  dress,  and  that  they  should 
not  pass  from  one  diocese  to  another  without  the  permission  of  both 
Bishops." 

A  joint  committee  was  also  appointed  of  both  Houses,  but,  as  not 
unfrequently  happens  in  such  cases,  it  has  never  been  convened.  For 
this,  on  the  whole,  I  am  glad.  It  has  ever  been  found  by  experience 
that  it  is  better  to  leave  such  institutions  to  feel  their  way  and  to  be 
proved  before  any  direct  interference  or  recognition  is  given  them  on 
the  part  of  the  Church.  This  is  what  they  are  doing  at  present.  They 
are  learning  many  things,  and  they  have  still  more  to  learn ;  among 
others,  they  need  to  learn  their  own  need  and  the  strength  which  such 
recognition  brings.  I  think  for  the  present  that  as  much  has  been  done 
as  is  desirable.  The  general  view  of  the  Church  has  been  expressed, 
and  this  is  no  slight  gain.  But  I  think  that,  for  the  present,  the  wisest 
course  is  to  leave  these  communities  to  the  care  and  wisdom  of  the 
bishops  of  the  various  dioceses.  Such  superintendence  is,  I  venture 
to  think,  essential.  MiySsp  avtv  iirnTKoirov  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Church  maxims,  and  I  do  not  consider  that  a  community  is  formed  on 
a  solid  base  where  the  bishop  has  been  ignored.  Neither  do  I  think  that 
communities  are  justified  in  altering  at  their  own  ¥nll  and  pleasure  the 
services  of  the  Prayer-book.  To  do  so  would  practically  be  to  form  a 
new  religion,  a  new  Dissenting  sect.  What  the  Church  needs  are 
faithfiiU  loyal  women,  showing  in  their  lives,  in  their  self-sacrifice,  their 
devotedness,  their  love  of  Christ,  how  that  blest  teaching  of  our  Lord 
which  is  called  "  the  counsel  of  perfection : "  that  is  the  very  highest 
form  of  Christian  love  and  service — the  highest  development  of  the 
Presence  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  in  the  human  heart — is  not  unknown 
among  us,  but  alive  and  stirring. 

It  was  once  said  to  me  by  one  of  another  communion,  "  You  English 
are  good  people  in  your  own  way ;  you  have  a  good-natured 
disposition,  and,  therefore,  do  many  good  things,  and  abstain  from 
much  that  is  evil ;  but  you  do  not  accept  the  idea  of  grace  or  know 
what  it  can  do  for  you."  Here,  then^  in  these  religious  communities 
we  have  the  answer.  We  may,  I  think,  truly  say  that  they  have  taken 
away  this  reproach  from  Israel. 

Very  earnestly  I  pray  that  many  loving  souls  may  be  enabled  to  join 
them,  to  partake  with  them  in  that  life  of  union  with  our  Blessed  Lord 
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which  brings  with  it  true  joy  and   peace,  and   to  aid  them   in  their 
blesssed  work  of  winning  souls  to  Him. 


ADDRESSES. 

Mr.    H.  A.   COLVILE,  Warden  of  the  Lichfield  Diocesan 
Training  Home  for  Lay  Evangelists. 

I  THINK  there  is  nothing  which  marks  more  strongly  the  great  revival  which  has 
taken  place  in  our  beloved  Church  of  late  years  than  the  way  in  which  it  has  learned 
to  use  the  laity.  It  was  not  so  even  some  twenty  years  ago,  for  I  remember  that  if  a 
layman,  full  of  zeal  and  love  for  Christ,  felt  called  upon  to  seek  to  do  work  for  Him, 
the  place  which  was  generally  offered  was  the  Sunday  School  or  the  Savings  Bank ; 
both  very  grand  works  indeed  for  anybody  to  be  engaged  in,  hut  not  if,  in  his  heart, 
he  felt  that  he  was  called  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Then  very  often  he 
was  told  it  was  a  sin  for  a  layman  to  preach  the  Gospel,  making,  as  I  understand  it 
preaching  into  a  sacrament.  Thus  an  extinguisher  was  put  upon  him,  and  he  got  cdd 
and  indifferent,  or  his  zeal  was  taken  up  by  Methodism,  Plymouth  Brotherism,  or 
some  other  ism,  and  so  the  blessed  work  he  might  have  done  was  lost  to  the  Churdu 
I  thank  God  these  days  are  passing  away.  The  Church  now,  thank  God,  does  not 
seek  to  put  an  extinguisher  on  zeal,  but  seeks  to  guide  and  lead  it  on  the  lines  of  the 
catholic  faith.  Our  Church  has  lost  very,  very  many  faithful  servants  in  the  past  who 
might  have  done  much  work  for  her — lost  because  there  was  no  opening  for  them  in 
the  Mother  Church.  But  now  all  around  us  are  starting  movements  in  which  laymen, 
from  the  collier  who  is  truly  converted  and  has  given  his  heart  to  God  and  seeks  to 
work  for  Christ  in  His  Church,  to  the  very  highest,  may  find  their  sphere,  and  the 
work  blessed  by  the  bishops. 

In  such  a  brotherhood  as  that  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  we  welcome  all 
young  men,  from  any  class  of  society,  who  have  given  their  hearts  to  God,  and  wish 
to  live  and  work  in  the  brotherhood.  We  all  are  equal,  for  our  brotherhood  is  what 
I  would  call  on  strictly  democratic  lines.  We  make  no  difference.  The  ex-naval 
officer  who  is  in  our  midst  is  treated  the  same  as  the  collier,  and  I  believe  that  these 
are  the  Unes  which  are  going  more  and  more  to  commend  the  Chnrdi  to  the 
working-men  of  our  country.  In  our  brotherhood  we  have,  at  the  present  time,  some 
thirty-five  members.  Everyone  who  comes  to  us  has  at  least  twelve  months'  training, 
living  in  the  training  home  of  the  brotherhood,  and  being  thoroughly  prepared  ;  and 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  if  clergymen  are  to  have  laymen  working  in 
their  parishes  they  should  have  laymen  who  are  properly  trained  and  are  definite 
Churchmen.  So  far  as  we  are  able,  we  are  willing  and  seek  to  send  members  of  oar 
brotherhood  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  bless  God  that  our  brotherhood  is  doing 
something  for  Christ  in  his  Church.  I  am  truly  thankful  to  say  that  we  have  among 
us  young  men  who  have  definitely  given  their  lives  to  God,  and  are  prepared  to  go 
into  any  part  of  the  world  where  God  calls  them  to  work  for  Him.  I  shall  be  very 
pleased,  indeed,  to  send  information  about  the  brotherhood  to  any  of  the  clergy  who 
choose  to  send  to  me  for  it 

There  was  one  thing  which  was  named  by  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  in  his  paper, 
a  thing  which  has  been  very  much  at  my  heart  for  a  long  time,  and  that  is  the  diildren. 
A  very  important  meeting,  I  believe,  was  held  yesterday  upon  educational  questions. 
Personally,  I  believe  the  Church  is  going  to  see  far  more  difficulties  than  she  has  seen 
upon  the  question  of  the  education  of  children.  A  Church  with  the  children  is  a 
rising  Church,  but  a  Church  which  neglects  the  children  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a 
failing  Church.     Whatever  we  do  we  must  have  the  children,  and  their  edncatioa 
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must  be  founded  on  religion.  I  have  long  wished  to  see  something  attempted — I  have 
long  wished  to  try  it  as  a  branch  of  the  brotherhood  with  which  I  am  connected — 
something  on  the  lines  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  who  have  done  such  glorious  work 
in  education  both  in  France  and  in  Ireland,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Surely 
we  have  as  much  devotion,  zeal,  and  enthusiasm  for  Christ  and  His  lambs  among  us 
Churchmen  as  they  have  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  What  more  grand  or  noble  life 
could  a  young  man  give  himself  to  than  the  life  of  seeking  to  teach,  and  win  for  Christ 
and  His  Church,  the  little  ones.  I  believe  that  unless  we  do  something  of  this  sort, 
unless  we  can  have  the  boys  taught  by  brothers,  something  on  the  lines  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  and  our  girls  taught  by  sisters,  we  shall,  one  of  these  days,  be  in  a 
tremendous  mess  in  the  education  of  children. 

Then  there  is  one  other  form  of  lay  work  about  which  I  feel  very  strongly.    I  do 
not  believe  we  make  half  the  use  we  ought  to  do  in  the  Church  of  the  laity  in  foreign 
mission  work.     There  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  very,  very  few  openings.     I  know  there 
are  more  than  there  were  for  laymen  of  all  classes  who  are  desirous  of  giving  their  lives 
to  the  foreign  mission  field.    I  know,  in  many  cases,  of  men  and  women  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  Church,  and  are  Church  people,  who  have  been  led,  because  they  saw 
no  opening  in  the  Church,  into  such  missions  as  the  China-Inland  Mission  and  the 
work  carried  on  by  Dr.  Grattan  Guinness  in  his  training  of  laymen  and  laywomen  for 
foreign  mission  work.     Now  I  thank  God   for  the  China-Inland  Mission,  for  the 
work  of  Dr.  Grattan  Guinness,  and  for  all  such  undenominational  work  ;  but  I  must 
say  this,  that  the  longer  I  live  the  more  I  lose  faith  in  what  is  called  undenominational 
work.    If  we  believe  in  the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  ought  we  not  to  look 
that  the  work  should  be  done  by  her  ?    I  know  this,  if  the  field  was  open,  if  it  was 
known  that  the  Church  welcomed  and  was  prepared  to  send  out  lajrmen  and  lay- 
women  to  the  foreign  mission  field,  she  might  have  many  hundreds  who  otherwise 
might  be  led  off  to  give  their  lives  to  the  work  of  such  missions  as  those  which  I  have 
named.     I  cannot  but  believe  that  some  of  tiie  most  useful  missionaries  might  l)e 
made  out  of  godly  carpenters,  godly  blacksmiths,  and  men  of  all  trades,  who  could 
not  only  preach  the  Gospel,  but  who  could  use  their  hands,  teach  trades,  and  help  the 
mission  in  that  way.    I  am  told  by  friends  who  have  had  vast  experience,  that  the  man 
who  has  made  a  successful  evangelist  among  roughs  at  home,  and  who  has  been 
trained   in  street  preaching  and  in  dealing  with  the  souls  of  the  ungodly,  will,  when 
he  has  learned  the  language,  and  got,  what  you  might  call,  on  his  feet,  make  one  of 
the  finest  missionaries  among  the  heathens  abroad.     To  train  men  for  the  work  of  the 
Church  at  home  and  abroad  is  the  object  of  the  brotherhood  to  which  I  belong.     I  do, 
therefore,  earnestly  desire  to  impress  upon  this  gathering  the  importance  of  more  and 
more  encouraging  and  supporting  us,  because  I  may  tell  you  this,  that  if  we  were  an 
undenominational  brotherhood  we  should  get  £^0  for  every  half-crown  we  get  to-day. 
The  Church  has  been  only  too  ready  to  find  fault  with  the  methods  of  work  of  the 
Salvation  Army  and  things  outside,  but  when  Churchmen  see  that  work  is  being  done 
on  definite  Church  lines,  and  that  there  is  a  brotherhood  like  ours  training  and  teaching 
men  in  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  sending  them  out  to  teach  it,  I  say  it  is  a 
shame  that  such  an  institution  is  not  more  largely  supported  by  the  Church.     I  ask 
you  mothers  as  your  boys  and  girls  grow  up  to  put  before  them  that  the  most  glorious 
ambition,  the  grandest  life  for  a  man  or  woman  to  lead,  is  the  life  which  seeks  to  lose 
tself  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  and  others,  to  work  for  Him  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  or  gathering  in  the  lambs  of  Christ's  flock  and  winning  their  hearts  for  Him, 
which  is  the  first  and  greatest  part  of  all  education.     These  are  the  thoughts  which 
God  has  placed  upon  my  heart  to  seek  to  impress  upon  this  gathering  of  Churchmen 
and  Churchwomen. 
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The  Chairman. 

I  CANNOT  but  thank  the  last  speaker  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  the  work 
abroad,  and  the  readiness  of  young  Englishmen  to  engage  in  it.  At  this  moment 
I  am  expected  to  speak  in  another  hall,  and  I  will,  therefore,  vacate  the  chair  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

Eugene  Stock,  Esq.,  Editorial  Secretary  of  the  Church 

Missionary  Society. 

I  AM  going  to  confine  myself  to  one  point,  which  is  a  difficult  one,  and  which  may 
raise  some  difierence  of  opinion — I  mean  laymen  preaching  in  churches.  The  reason 
partly  that  I  do  so  is  because  Mr.  George  Spottiswoode  is  not  here,  and  I  anticipated 
that  he,  as  one  of  the  leading  laymen  in  the  diocese  of  London,  would  have  taken  the 
subject  up.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  committee  of  the  London  Diocesan  Con- 
ference on  Lay  Ministrations  which  sat  for  many  long  months.  I  have  never  been  oo 
any  committee  (and  I  have  served  upon  a  great  many)  which  took  more  pains  and 
trouble  to  thrash  out  the  subject  allotted  to  it.  Upon  that  committee  there  were 
several  remarkable  men — the  present  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  the  present  Bishop  of 
S.  Albans,  Prebendary  Harry  Jones,  Canon  Capel  Cure,  Mr.  Webb-Peploe,  and 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  of  S.  Augustine's,  and  a  large  number  of  laymen  of  all  schools  of 
thought*  After  months  and  months  of  careful  discussion,  very  friendly,  but  very 
thorough,  they  passed  with  absolute  unanimity  the  following  resolution,  *'  That,  under 
present  circumstances,  the  extension  and  organization  of  distinctively  lay  ministra- 
tions are  a  pressing  need  of  the  Church ;  that  such  ministrations  would  gain  in 
influence  by  the  enrolment  of  laymen  in  graded  minor  orders  or  offices  ;  and  that  to 
the  holders  of  some  of  these  offices  would  be  granted  by  the  bishops,  under  such 
regulations  as  may  seem  expedient,  power  to  take  part  in  the  conduct  of  service> 
within  the  Church." 

The  principal  consideration  which  led  to  this  was,  that  in  many  large  parishes 
laymen  were  actually  working  as  almost  what  you  may  call  lay  pastors  as  much  as 
lay  evangelists  working  in  mission-rooms.  It  was  felt  that  the  people  so  gathered  in 
should  be  made  to  care  for  and  love  their  parish  chu^h,  and  that  they  ought  not  to 
remain  in  the  mission -rooms,  but  be  passed  Qn  to  the  church.  But  these  people  had 
become  attached  and  accustomed  to  the  layman  who  had  gathered  them  in,  and  it 
was  thought,  Could  not  some  aisle  be  allotted  where  the  layman  himself  could  conduct 
the  service  for  them,  and  prepare  them  for  the  fuller  services  which  the  deigy  would 
conduct. 

The  resolution  was  passed  without  a  dissentient  vnice,  upon  the  grounds  I  have 
named  and  others.  When  it  came  to  the  London  Diocesan  Conference,  there  were 
a  good  many  delays,  but  purely  accidental,  from  year  to  year,  but  at  last  it  was 
adopted,  with  some  very  slight  alterations.*  The  result  was  that  the  present  Bishop 
of  London  announced  his  intention  of  carrying  out  the  scheme,  and  he  thereupon 
appointed  a  little  council  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  details.  The  council  met 
for  twelve  months,  and  brought  up  a  report  which  the  bishop  accepted,  and  then  the 
bishop  announced  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  applications  from  laymen  for  this  new 
order,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  of  Diocesan  Lay  Readers,  as  distinct  from  parodiial  lay 
readers,  who  are  only  authorized  to  conduct  services  in  mission-rooms  or  in  the  open 
air.     A  good  many  candidates  came  forward,  and  it  was  resolved  that  so  far  as 

*  The  words  "  minor  orders  or  "  were  struck  out,  and  the  word  "  extra  *'  was 

inserted  before  "services." 
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possible  they  should  be  picked  men.  A  good  many  were  rejected,  but  eight  were 
chosen.  The  bishop  then  desired  to  add  to  these  a  few  more,  who  had  not  been 
applicants,  and  I  had  the  honour  to  be  one  of  five  thus  added  to  the  number  by  the 
bishop  himself. 

He  then  asked  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  Church  Missionary 
Society  to  nominate  two  men  each  for  the  special  purpose  of  giving  missionary 
addresses  in  churches,  which  they  accordingly  did,  and  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  he  requested  to  nominate  one,  thus  making  eighteen  in  all.  I 
believe  there  have  been  half-a*dozen  more,  while  I  was  away  from  England,  added 
to  the  number.  We  were  duly  set  apart  at  a  service  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  by  the 
Bishop  of  London ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Marlborough,  who,  I  believe,  was  the  real 
author  of  the  scheme,  subsequently  gave  us  our  detailed  instructions.  I  should  like 
to  explain,  if  I  can,  in  the  briefest  possible  words,  what  the  theory  of  the  thing  is. 
The  Bishop  of  London  (so  we  were  told  by  the  Bishop  of  Marlborough)  has 
ascertained  that  by  law  the  minister  is  bound  to  provide  for  his  congregation  full 
rooming  service,  with  sermon,  and  full  evening  or  afternoon  service,  with  or  without  a 
sermon.  (Of  course,  I  leave  out  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  That  is  quite 
outside  the  whole  thing.)  All  other  things  are  extra.  Therefore,  what  is  extra,  what 
is  not  a  legal  obligation,  might  be  given  to  others  who  are  not  clergymen.  It  is  upon 
that  theory  that  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Bishop  of  Marlborough  have  done 
this  thing,  and  the  result  is  that  we  are  authorized,  on  the  invitation  of  the  clergy,  to 
conduct  services  in  the  churches  other  than  these  two  legal  services,  and  to  preach  at 
the  evening  service,  or  at  any  other  time — not  the  morning  service.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  whether  this  is  right  or  wrong,  legal  or  illegal,  I 
merely  state  the  facts.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  plan  has  not  been  much  taken 
up  by  the  clergy.  Whether  the  laymen  personally  are  not  acceptable,  or  the  clergy 
are  not  yet  ripe  for  it,  I  cannot  say.  Although  there  are  a  good  many  cases  in  the 
Aggregate  of  the  plan  being  carried  out,  yet  it  has  not  been  adopted  to  such  an  extent 
as  the  two  bishops  wished  it  to  be.  In  passing,  I  may  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  it 
was  stated  by  two  most  eminent  counsel,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  that  the 
law  was  much  stricter,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  that  if  a  layman  took  the  Church  service 
and  read  it  in  any  room  whatever,  he  was  liable  to  three  months'  imprisonment  with- 
out hard  labour. 

The  scheme  thus  initiated  had  a  result  to  myself  entirely  unexpected.  I  trust  I  may 
be  forgiven  a  moment's  reference  to  a  personal  matter,  because  we  are  here  to  speak 
what  we  know  ourselves.  I  was  commissioned,  under  circumstances  which  there  is 
no  time  to  detail,  to  go  to  the  Australian  colonies  to  endeavour  to  stir  the  Church  up 
to  do  more  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  and  a  clergyman  was  sent  with  me, 
because  it  was  supposed  there  would  be  sermons  to  preach,  and  I  could  not  do  that. 
But,  upon  landing  in  Australia,  the  bishop  of  the  most  important  diocese,  that  of 
Melbourne,  said  he  meant  to  give  me  a  commbsion  to  preach  in  such  churches  as  the 
clergy  might  invite  me  to.  His  example  was  followed  by  other  bishops,  the  result 
lieing  that  during  the  six  and  a  half  months  I  was  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  I 
actually  preached  in  six  cathedrals  and  forty-one  parish  churches.  You  may  think 
me  very  wicked  for  having  done  it ;  but  if  I  am,  place  the  burden  on,  first,  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  on  the  Bishop  of  Marlborough,  and  then  on  the  bishops  of  the 
Australian  colonies — bishops,  too,  of  various  schools  of  thought  in  the  Church. 
The  churches  were  of  all  sorts,  and  in  some  the  clergy  stood  in  various  attitudes,  and 
wore  various  garments,  and  s6  forth,  and  I  have  been  blamed  by  some  of  my  friends 
for  going  there.  My  answer  is,  that  I  am  not  responsible  for  what  the  clergyman  may 
wear,  or  how  he  may  stand  at  a  certain  solemn  moment  in  the  service;     If  he  lets 
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me  say  what  I  believe  God  has  given  me  to  say,  I  shall  thank  him  for  the  opportanity, 
and  shall  accept  it.  When  we  got  to  India,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  did  the  same  thing, 
and  I  had  the  privilege  of  using  the  same  liberty  in  the  diocese  of  Calcutta,  and  also 
in  other  dioceses  in  India. 

Are  there  not  advantages,  and  are  there  not  risks  in  this  ?  Of  course  there  are 
risks ;  there  are  risks  in  all  good  things.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  the  dergyman 
having  it  absolutely  in  his  own  power  to  ask  or  refrain  from  asking  the  lay  reader,  and 
having  the  bishop  behind  to  watch  and  take  care  the  men  sent  are  fit  for  such  work, 
the  risks  are  certainly  very  small.  What  about  the  gains  ?  Mr.  Colvile  has  spoken 
about  the  men  lost  to  our  Church  organization — I  will  not  say  lost  to  our  Church, 
but  to  our  Church  organization  and  our  Church  work — through  the  reluctance  of  the 
Church  to  use  the  higher  gifts  of  laymen.  We  are  all  unanimous  in  this,  that  we  do 
not  want  men  to  be  allowed  to  preach  until  the  bishop  chooses  them  and  thinks  them 
qualified.  I  say  you  must  treat  the  thing  as  put  forward  simply  on  behalf  of  those 
who  have  been  chosen  rightly  for  the  particular  office  referred  to.  I  know  laymen 
who  have  done  wonderful  work  in  the  conversion  of  souls,  and  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Word  of  God.  There  is  a  layman,  a  retired  officer,  who  holds  services  in  a  great  ball 
in  Bournemouth.  Of  course  that  is  quite  outside  the  Church,  though  he  is  a  Chuicb- 
man.  He  gets  meetings  even  much  bigger  than  this  one  every  Sunday  aftemocMi,  and 
he  preaches  to  them  with  blessed  results.  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  this  could  not  be  done 
in  some  form  in  connection  with  the  Church  itself?  Why  is  it  that  nobody  ever 
thought  of  giving  to  that  man — and  there  are  many  men  like  him — the  opportunity  of 
speaking  in  that  way  to  Churchpeople  in  connection  with  the  Church  ?  Yon  may 
think  he  was  very  impertinent,  but  he  believes  that  the  Lord  sent  him,  and  I  believe 
so  too. 

There  has  been  taken  from  us  this  week  one  of  the  most  able  expositors  of  Soiptore 
that  ever  lived.  I  have  heard  many  preachers  and  teachers,  and  even  clergy  and 
bishops,  who  could  not  expound  the  Gospel  as  Sir  Arthur  Blackwood  used  to  da 
Of  course  he  was  a  "  Low  Churchman,"  but  in  a  Congress  of  the  whole  Church  no 
one  will  wish  to  exclude  "  Low  Churchmen."  I  say  it  is  a  grievous  thing  that  the 
wonderful  gifts  given  to  Sir  Arthur  Blackwood  should  not  be  used  in  the  direct 
service  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Colvile  spoke  of  medical  missionaries.  The  Chorch 
Missionary  Society  alone  has  twenty-five  medical  missionaries.  When  they  come 
back,  would  there  be  the  least  harm  to  the  Church  if,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, the  bishops  and  the  clergy  could  invite  these  medical  missionaries  to  give  an 
account  of  their  work  in  the  pulpits  on  Sunday  evenings?  And  what  about 
Alexander  Mackay  ?  What  harm  would  have  been  done  to  the  Church  if  he  had 
been  permitted  to  do  the  same  ? 


DISCUSSION. 


The   Rev.  Arundell    Whatton,   Organizing  Chaplain  of 
the  London  Diocesan  Deaconesses  Institution. 

Wb  have  to  thank  the  Dean  of  Lincoln,  if  a  young  man  may  venture  to  say  so,  for 
a  stirring,  clear,  and  not  ill-natured  comparison  between  deaconesses  and  lay  sisters. 
We  would  certainly  repudiate  every  kind  of  comparison  between  the  two  in  the 
points  of  worldliness  and  of  usefulness.  That  is  the  most  worthy  work  to  which 
God  Himself  calls  us ;  that  is  the  most  useful  calling  which  best  suits  the  gifts 
which  God  has  given  us.  Some  men  are  called  to  one  work,  some  to  another  ;  some 
women  are  called  for  some  work,  some  for  another.  You  will  recollect  that  of  those 
who  at  the  manger  ministered  to  Him  of  their  substance  some  brought  gold,  some 
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frankincense,  and  some  myrrh.  If  we  would  only  bring  that  which  is  best,  we  should 
be  only  offering  that  which  is  most  acceptable.  Do  not  some  of  you  recollect  the  words 
with  which  the  pious  poet,  Richard  Crashaw,  headed  "The  nativity  of  Christ"— 

"  To  Thy  meek  Majesty,  soft  King 
Of  gentle  graces  and  sweet  loves, 
Each  of  us  his  lamb  will  briog, 
Each  his  pair  of  turtle  doves. 

At  last,  in  fire  of  Thy  fair  eyes 

Ourselves  become  our  best  sacrifice." 
But  I  cannot  help  saying  that,  laying  aside  the  worthiness  and  the  usefulness,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject  that  we  should  set  side  by  side  the  two  lives 
of  lay  sisters  and  of  deaconesses,  and  the  first  difficulty  I  will  mention  is  one  you 
have  already  had  in  another  subject.  Mr.  Stock  has  said  that  he  considered  the  lay- 
deacon  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  If  a  lay  deacon  be  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
I  venture  to  submit  to  you  that  a  lay  deaconess  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  I  venture 
to  submit  to  you  that  a  deaconess  differs  from  a  lay  sister  because  she  is  a  member  of 
a  holy  order.  Furthermore,  she  is  a  necessary  part  of  every  well-equipped  Church. 
The  system  of  deaconesses  affords  her  a  regular  place  in  the  order  of  the  Church. 
In  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  difference  whatever  in  the  way  in  which  deacons 
are  spoken  of  and  the  way  in  which  deaconesses  are  spoken  of.  I  should  next  have 
desired  to  show  that  the  words  by  which  the  setting  apart  of  deaconesses  has  been 

described  are  the  words  XUpoOfiata  and  Yitporoiva,  which  of  course  obviously 
naean  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  I  should  nave  referred  to  the  greatest  of  ali  autho- 
rities on  the  porat,  Bingham,  who,  in  his  "  Christian  Antiquities,^*  points  out  that  the 
word  is  not  used  simply  in  the  sense  in  which  it  must  be  used  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  in 
Confirmation  or  in  the  anointing  of  the  sick,  but  is  used  with  a  solemn  prayer.  I 
should  have  last  pointed  out  that,  as  to  its  being  a  mere  piece  of  medisevalism  we 
were  trying  to  drag  into  our  reformed  Church,  you  have  only  to  consider  the  pon- 
tifical of  the  first  Archbishop  of  York  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century  to  find 
that  there  was  provided  a  service  for  the  setting  apart  of  deacons  and  of  deaconesses, 
premised  by  a  rubric  which  states  that  it  must  be  used  indiscriminately  for  deacons 
or  for  deaconesses. 


Stephen  Bourne,  Esq. 

My  object  in  asking  to  speak  at  this  meeting  is  not  to  deal  with  that  phase  of  the 
subject  which  has  Men  so  carefully  and  eloquently  handled — the  ministry  of  the  laity 
and  its  success,  nor  the  form  of  appointing  orders  in  the  Church,  nor  the  devotion  of 
the  life  of  the  individual  to  whatever  sphere  of  labour,  or  portion  of  the  Church  labour, 
is  given  him — but  to  take  the  wider  flight  suggested  by  the  opening  words  of  the 
bishop  who  presided  at  the  commencement  of  this  meeting,  with  reference  to 
colonial  life,  and,  likewise,  with  reference  to  what  is  still  more  pressing,  the  life  of 
the  heathens  whom  we  have  in  our  great  towns.  I  wish  to  speak  not  of  those  who  are 
able  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  this  kind  of  work,  but  of  the  layman  who  has  to 
pursue  his  ordinary  occupation  and  labour  with  his  own  hands  for  his  own  support. 
Such  may  still  be  enabled  to  render  service  in  the  exercise  of  those  gifts  which  the 
Almighty  has  bestowed  upon  him,  for  making  known  the  unsearchable  riches  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  those  around  him,  and  so  help  on  the  work  of  evangelizing  the 
world.  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  importance  for  the  Church  itself,  as  well  as  for  those 
thus  employed,  that  they  shall  be  duly  recognized,  and  received  by  the  Church  and 
the  officials  of  the  Church,  and  set  apart  in  a  certain  formal  way,  so  that  the  connec- 
tion between  them  may  be  distinct.  In  that  capacity,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
serve  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester  (in  the  mission  houses),  and  I  believe  the  exercise 
of  the  functions  conferred  upon  me  by  the  bishop  of  that  diocese  was  of  great  benefit 
to  me.  Earlier  in  life,  I  had  experience  in  colonial  life,  and  I  feel  that  if  my  mind 
had  then  been  directed  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  which  God  had  given  me  in  this 
direction,  I  might  have  been  of  more  use.  Thank  God,  from  the  earliest  possible 
period,  in  the  Sunday  School  and  elsewhere,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  perform 
some  work  for  the  Church,  but  if,  in  connection  with  the  higher  heads  of  the  Church, 
I  had  had  that  opportunity,  I  believe  it  might  have  been  of  very  great  good  to  myself. 
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as  well  as  to  others.  We  must  remember  that  colonial  life  in  many  places  is  wild 
and  rugged.  In  the  tropical  countries  death  often  follows  so  immediately  upon 
attacks  of  illness,  and  the  churches  are  so  scattered  abroad,  that  it  is  highly  important 
there  should  be  those  who  are  prepared  to  minister  to  the  sick,  trying  to  help  in 
leading  them,  it  may  be,  from  the  lives  of  sinfulness  in  which  they  have  spent  the 
best  of  their  days,  at  any  rate,  that  during  the  few  moments  that  life  remains,  they 
may  turn  their  thoughts  to  Christ,  and  may  accept  Him.  Such  powers  might,  with 
safety,  be  assigned  to  laymen,  and  I  would  even  take  a  far  wider  view  tmui  tbaL 
I  say  laymen,  if  endowed  with  the  right  spirit  of  love  to  their  fellow  creatures, 
should  seek  to  carry  their  ordinary  occupations  into  places  which  are  destitute  of  the 
true  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  that  not  only  by  speaucing,  not  only  by  employing  the 
hours  of  Sunday,  as  opportunity  may  be  given  to  them,  under  proper  regulation, 
but  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  life  they  live.  I  believe  myself,  that  the  evangelixaiion 
of  the  world  will  never  take  place  to  so  large  an  extent  through  the  expansion  of 
direct  missionary  effort,  as  by  the  ministry  of  those  who  feel  that  they  may  be  lights 
in  the  dark  places,  and  by  living  the  lives  of  Christians,  speaking  whenever 
<jpportunity  arises  ;  and  more,  by  introducing  the  spirit  of  Christianity  into  all  thdr 
ordinary  occupations,  they  may  be  living  examples  of  the  power  of  the  Cross  over 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  so  win  souls  out  of  darkness  into  li|[ht.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
desire  to  express  my  great  respect  for  the  honoured  services  of  the  layman,  of  whom 
Mr.  Stock  spoke,  who  has  just  passed  away  from  us.  It  has  been  my  privilege  tu 
be  associated  with  him  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  Union  of  the  Civil  Service, 
and  I  feel,  indeed,  the  greatest  trepidation  that  one  of  my  first  acts  on  returning  to 
London  will  be  to  take  his  place  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  that  body.  He  has  done 
noble  service  to  God  as  a  layman,  and  I  feel  that  the  blessed  example  of  his  life  may 
be  rightly  looked  up  to  by  multitudes,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  who,  although  not 
so  gifted,  have  the  same  spirit,  and  who,  under  due  bounds,  could  be  trusted  to  teach 
and  preach. 


The  Rev.  ERNEST  R.  FORD,  M. A.,  Warden  of  S.P.C.K.  Training 

College  for  Lay  Workers,  Stepney. 

I  SUPPOSE  all  are  agreed  that  the  clergy  must  have  some  help  from  the  other  members 
of  the  Church — the  laity,  if  the  work  of  the  Church  is  to  be  satisfactorily  carried  on. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  all  are  not  so  thoroughly  agreed  as  to  the  kind  of  help  which  it 
is  most  desirable  to  ask  the  laity  to  give.  There  are  those  who  are  glad  to  see  them 
assisting  in  the  management  of  clubs  and  societies,  in  the  keeping  of  books,  the  pre- 
servation of  fabrics,  and  other  so-called  "  business  "  matters,  but  who  fear  to  allow 
them  to  do  directly  spiritual  work  lest  they  should  be  inclined,  as  we  are  told,  to 
usurp  the  functions  of  the  priesthood.  May  I,  on  the  other  hand,  try  very  briefly  to 
give  some  reasons  why  laymen  should  be  encouraged  to  take  their  part  in  the  spiritual 
work  of  the  Church  ?  And  first,  I  would  say,  the  clergy,  unassisted  by  them,  cannot 
do  enough  spiritual  work — not  enough  even  to  deal  properly  with  the  well-disposed, 
and  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  population,  much  less  to  overtake  the  neglect  of 
the  past.  Think  of  our  great  towns,  like  this  one  in  which  we  are  met,  where  I  am 
told  there  is  only  one  clergyman  to  about  every  5,000  of  the  people.  Or  think  of  the 
rural  parishes,  often  with  their  scattered  hamlets,  where  distances  rather  than  numbers 
prevent  frequent  individual  contact  between  the  pastor  and  the  members  of  his  flock. 
Is  it  possible  that  there  are  any  parishes,  except  quite  the  smallest  and  most  compact, 
in  which  the  clergyman-in-charge  is  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  spiritual  work  done, 
and  in  which  the  quantity  of  that  kind  of  work  might  not  be  largely  increased  by  the 
addition  of  lay  help  ?  And  here  let  me  just  mention  another  divergence  of  opinion. 
Many  who  thoroughly  approve  of  spiritual  work  being  done  by  selecteid  persons  ontside 
the  ranks  of  the  ordained  ministry,  would  have  us  satisfied  with  the  spare  time  of  men 
of  education  and  refinement,  belonging  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  as  we  say. 
Of  course,  their  help  is  most  valuable,  and  we  cannot  prize  it  too  highly.  But  some 
of  us  want  more  than  that.  We  believe  in  having  men,  regularly  employed,  taken 
from  the  various  grades  of  society  which  we  are  seeking  to  influence,  and  paid  for 
devoting  their  whole  life  to  Christian  work.  They  not  only  do  more  work  through 
spending  more  time  upon  it ;  but,  by  dealing  with  larger  numbers,  they  gain  more 
experience  and  knowledge  of  varieties  of  mind  and  character ;  and,  by  getting  to 
know  more  intimately  those  among  whom  they  live  and  labour,  they  exercise  a  stronger 
influence  upon  them.     As  the  Bishop  of  Rodiester  has  said,  they  are  practically  a 
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separate  order  in  the  ministry.      And  this  is  not  an  altogether  new  idea,  as  sumc 
imagine ;  it  is,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  your  lordship's  paper,  an  old  one 
revived  and  expanded  after  being  long  forgotten.     This  leads  me  to  my  second  reason 
why  laymen  should  be  encouraged  to  undertake,  spiritual  work  ;   and  that  is,  because 
oi  the  special  power  to  influence  their  fellows,  which  is  often  possessed  by  such  men 
as  I  have  described.     I  am  glad  to  know  that  on  the  whole  the  clergy  are  well  received 
in  East  London,  where  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  live  for  some  time.    Yet  I  am  con- 
vinced that  occasionally  laymen  can  do  what  the  clergy  cannot,  especially  where  strong 
prejudice  exists,  and  people  are  inclined  to  say,  '*  It's  all  very  fine  for  the  parson  to 
tell  me  to  do  right ;   it's  easy  enough  for  him  to  keep  straight,  but  he  does  not  under- 
stand my  difficulties  and  hardships.       I  am  only  stating  the  same  principle  as  is  being 
increasingly  contended  for  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions.      We  want — here,  in  this 
country — a  native  ministry,  taken  out  from  among  the  people  whom  we  are  asking 
to  evangelize,  with  the  same  habits  of  thought,  and  similar  experiences  of  life.     And , 
thirdly,  I  say  with  all  confidence  that  experience  shows  that  this  idea  can  be  satis- 
factorily carried  out.     And  here  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  refer  to  the  special  work  with 
which  I  am  connected.     It  has  been  my  happy  lot  to  work  for  nearly  three  years  with 
Mr.  Petit  at  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge's  Church  Training 
College  for  Lay  Workers  at  Stepney,  which  your  lordship  has  already  mentioned.     It 
was  wisely  felt  that,  both  for  the  sake  of  Christianity  and  for  the  sake  of  our  Church, 
it  was  desirable  that  instruction  and  training  should  be  provided  for  laymen  who  were 
anxious  to  give  themselves  to  religious  work.     Therefore  that  college  was  established. 
During  the  past  four  years  suitable  men  have  been  found  willing  to  enter  for  a  year's 
residence,  and  glad  to  submit  to  teaching  and  discipline — artisans,  miners,  quarrymen, 
shop  assistants,  printers,  clerks,  National  schoolmasters,  gentlemen's  servants,  and 
others.     We  do  our  best  to  aid  them  in  the  study  and  understanding  of  the  Bible  and 
the  Prayer-book,  we  teach  Church  history.  Christian  doctrine,  and  elementary  Christian 
evidence,  in  order  to  help  them  to  meet  the  superficial  objections  to  Christianity  and  the 
Scriptures,  and  our  Church,  which  are  so  frequently  being  repeated.      They  also  have 
opportunities  of  gaining  experience  in  the  various  kinds  of  work  in  which  they  are 
likely  to  be  engaged  after  the  completion  of  their  course.    And,  so  far,  there  has  been 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  paid  posts  for  really  suitable  men.     Already  forty-eight  have 
gone  out,  after  preparation  of  this  kind,  to  various  parishes  in  all  parts  of  England, 
where  they  are  working — often  with  striking  success — and  twenty  more  are  now  in 
residence.     My  concluding  word  shall  be  one  of  appeal  to  the  clergy.      We  believe 
that  the  future  of  this  work  rests  very  largely  in  their  hands.     There  are  many  suitable 
men,  full  of  zeal  and  desire  for  such  a  life  of  usefulness,   who  are  diffident  of  their 
powers,  and  need  encouragement  if  they  are  to  come  forward  and  offer  for  it.     And 
there  are  many  who  do  offer,  often  just  the  very  men  that  are  needed,  who  cannot 
come   to  us  because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  small  fee  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  charge.    Will  the  clergy  see  to  it  that  the  best  men  are  picked  out  from  their 
classes,  and  clubs,  and  Sunday  school  teachers,  and  other  bands  of  workers?  And  will 
they  also  do  their  utmost  to  secure  monetary  help  for  such  men,  where  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  course  of  preparation  which  this 
college  affords  ? 

The  Rev.  JOHN  ToONE,  Warden  of  the  Rochester  Deaconess 
Institution,  and  Vicar  of  S.  John's,  Battersea. 

In  the  five  minutes  at  my  disposal  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  ministration  of  women 
and,  amongst  the  diversities  of  ministrations,  upon  that  form  of  ministration 
which  every  careful  student  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  primitive  Church  history 
must  allow  stands  forth  pre-eminent,  the  ministration  of  the  deaconess.  I  claim  for 
the  deaconess  a  position  in  the  Church  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  deacon,  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  showing  the  advance  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  status  of 
the  deaconess,  that  such  an  assertion  at  the  Church  Congress  calls  forth  no  protest. 
With  regard  to  the  Dean  of  Lincoln's  reference  to  the  resolutions  upon  deaconesses 
and  sisterhoods  passed  by  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  three  years  ago,  any- 
one who  read  the  report  of  the  discussion  would  see  that  Bishop  Harold  Browne 
had  emphasized  the  importance  of  acknowledging  the  true  status  of  the  deaconess 
in  the  Church,  and  of  her  being  set  apart  to  the  office  by  the  laying  on  of  the  bishop's 
hands.  In  that  report,  (00,  it  was  brought  out  that  Bishop  Ligiitfoot  had  asserted 
that  the  orders  of  the  Church  were  incomplete  without  an  order  of  deaconesses. 
Thct«  had  come  down  to  us  parts  of  the  service  used  in  very  primitive  (if  not 
Apostolic)  times  at  the  setting  apart  of  deaconesses  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.      It  is 
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a  proof  of  the  Divine  presence  in  the  Church  that  she  could  adapt  and  re-adapt  her- 
self to  the  needs  of  each  age  as  it  passed  by.  After  being  in  abeyance  for  nigh  upoo 
a  thousand  years,  the  order  of  deaconess  has  been  revived.  A  paper  of  "  Principles 
and  suggested  Rules  "  for  the  revival  of  the  order  of  deaconesses  in  the  Chordi  of 
England  was  drawn  up  and  signed  in  1871  by  the  two  archbishops  and  eighteen 
diocesan  bishops,  and  these  have  been  acted  upon  in  many  dioceses.  No  doulH  mis- 
takes have  been  made,  but  the  movement  is  steadily  progressing,  and  deaconesses  are 
year  by  year  being  multiplied.  Three  things  seem  to  be  essential  to  the  o6ke  and 
work  of  the  deaconess :  (i)  A  period  of  dennite  training  and  probation.  (2)  Settii^ 
apart  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  bishop.  (3)  License  by  the  bishop  to 
work  in  a  particular  area,  generally  in  a  particular  parish  under  the  parish  priest. 


CONGI^ESS  HALL, 
Thursday     Evening,     October     5th,     1893. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President  in  the  Chair. 

THE   CHURCH'S   CONNEXION   WITH   THE  STATE: 

{a)  What  we  Gain  by  it. 
(b)  What  we  Lose  by  it. 
{c)  What  Re-Adjustments  are  Practicable. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

Dear  Brother  Men, — I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  quite  fair  for  you  to  com^ 
here  only  to  be  preached  at,  only  to  hear  what  others  have  to  say  to  you,  however 
excellent  and  however  eloquent  they  may  be.  I  think  that  you  ought  to  have 
a  right  to  say  something  yourselves  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  and  I  shall  be  quite 
prepared  to  welcome  any  one  of  you  or  any  number  of  you  that  like  to  come,  so 
long  as  time  will  allow  it,  if  you  will  only  be  so  good  as  just  to  send  up  ynu 
names.  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  asking  questions  of  the 
speakers  or  of  making  any  remarks  which  you  wish  to  make  yourselves.  I  «ill 
now  call  upon  Canon  Jacob  to  address  you. 

ADDRESSES. 

The  Rev.    Edgar  JACOB,   Vicar  of   Portsea;    Hon.    Canon   of 
Winchester  ;  and  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

My  Lord,  my  brothers. — When  I  was  instituted  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  to  the 
parish  of  which  I  have  the  great  privilege  and  honour  to  be  vicar,  my  bishop,  one 
whom  I  loved  as  a  father,  Bishop  Harold  Browne,  said  to  me,  ''Remember  thai 
nettles  do  not  sting  if  they  are  strongly  handled."  My  Lord,  I  have  tried  to  remembcf 
that  motto;  but  I  acknowledge  that  when  I  received  a  letter  from  the  seaetaries 
of  this  Congress  asking  me  to  tackle  the  question  of  Church  and  State  before  1 
Birmingham  audience,  I  thought  that  they  had  asked  me  to  handle  a  nettie 
which  almost  attained  to  the  dimensions  of  a  young  shrub.  However,  nj 
brothers,  I  was  very  much  re-assured  by  something  which  fell  from  the  President 
in  his  opening  address  to  this  Congress.  He  said  that  the  Working  Men's 
Committee  of  Biftningham  had  themselves  unanimously  chosen  this  subject,  and 
desired  to  hear  it  treated  by  certain  members  of  this  Congress.  That  fact,  mf 
brothers,  is  to  me  a  sure  and  sufficient  guarantee  that  you  will  patiently  listen  to 
what  we  may  have  to  sav,  whether  you  may  agiee  with  it  or  no.  It  is  & 
sufficient  guarantee  to  me  that  I  shall  have  to  speak  to  an  audience  sympa- 
thetic at  least  in  interest,  when  I  tackle  this  rather  dangerous  subject,  and 
proceed  without  further  preface  to  handle  my  nettle.  The  line  which  I  meafi 
to, take  to-night  is  very  largely  determined  by  the  fact  that  I  am  called  npoo 
to  speak  first.  I  will  be  candid.  I  hate  speaking  first.  I  always  like  to 
have  a  lead  to  follow  or  a  nine-pin  to  knock  down.  But  as  I  am  the  unlucky 
man   on  this  occasion  to  put  up  tne  nine-pin  for   Canon   Fremantle  and  others  10 
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knock  down  if  they  afterwards  wish,  I  shall  be  very  careful,  I  can  tell  you,  what 
sort  of  a  nine-pin  it  is.  Let  me  say  that  I  really  believe  that  I  shall  do  most  good 
if  I  try  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  other  speakers  who  follow  me,  by  giving  certain 
definitions,  and  removing  misapprehensions.  Let  me  just  give  ^ou  an  illus- 
tration of  what  I  mean.  There  are  so  many  misunderstandmgs  because 
people  do  not  understand  terms.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  very  young 
clergyman  indeed,  hearing  a  most  animated  discussion  carried  on  by  certain 
most  estimable  old  ladies  as  to  whether  they  had  met  a  gentleman  in  a  parti- 
cular  place.  I  listened  to  the  discussion  for  some  time,  and  then  I  ventured, 
young  as  I  was,  to  intervene,  and  I  said,  "  Will  you  sJlow  pie  to  divide  this 
subject  for  you.  First,  did  you  meet  the  gentleman  at  all?"  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  they. 
They  were  quite  sure.  They  all  acknowledged  that  they  had  met  him.  "  Secondly,"  I 
said,  "would  you  mind  trying  to  fix  the  place  at  which  you  met  him  ?"  That  was 
done  in  two  minutes.  **  Then,"  I  said,  *'  the  whole  question  is  whether  the  place 
at  which  you  agree  you  met  this  gentleman  bears  the  name  which  it  is  said  to  bear. 
Shall  we  refer  that  to  an  arbitrator?"  I  said.  *' Shall  we  take  the  senior  lady 
present  who  has  taken  no  part  in  the  discussion,  and  shall  we  ask  her  to  settle 
whether  it  bears  the  name  or  not?"  They  said  '*By  all  means;"  and  all  this 
animated  discussion  at  once  ceased,  because,  you  see,  they  had  been  arguing  at  cross 
purposes,  and  they  did  not  quite  understand  the  meaning  of  terms. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  an  illustration  of  the  misunderstanding  which  I 
very  often  find  in  reference  to  such  a  question  as  Church  and  State,  and,  therefore,  I 
am  going  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  What  is  the  Church  ?  What  is  the  State  ?  I 
cannot  talk  about  connexion  between  Church  and  State  unless  I  have  some  under 
standing  as  to  what  the  Church  means,  and  what  the  State  means.  Now,  first  of  all, 
what  does  the  Church  mean  ?  I  am  not  speaking  now  simply  of  the  Church  of 
England.  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
the  Church  of  Christ  means.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  a  society  both  human  and 
divine.  It  is  .God's  plan  by  which  the  world  is  to  be  brought  into  obedience  and 
love  to  Ilim.  There  are  indications  of  it  in  the  Old  Testament  times.  Ever  since 
the  days  of  Abraham  I  find  that  God  willed  by  means  of  a  society  to  prepare  the 
world  for  the  greater  society,  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.  When  the  fulness  of 
time  was  come,  and  God  sent  forth  His  Son,  born  into  this  world  and  born  of  a 
woman,  then  that  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  did  not  change  the  method  previously 
existing,  but,  rather,  instead  of  a  Church  narrow  and  national  and  exclusive, 
He  made  a  society  which  should  be  world-wide — for  that  is  the  meaning  of  catholic 
— not  national,  but  universal ;  not  exclusive,  but  comprehensive  of  mankind.  And  now 
this  Church -or  Society,  my  friends,  has  two  sides,  human  and  divine.  It  is  divine, 
because  it  is  ordained  by  a  divine  Master.  It  is  human,  because  it  consists  of  men 
and  women.  And,  further,  this  Society  of  men  and  women  has  certain  marks  by 
which  you  can  tell  it.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  headship  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church.  The  Church  is  not  meant 
to  be  a  substitute  for  Christ,  but  it  is  to  lead  to  Christ.  The  Church  is  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  God  and  man.  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man, 
must  ever  be  the  acknowledged  head  of  His  Church.  The  second  mark 
of  the  Church  which  I  shall  mention  is  this  :  it  is  specially  the  creation  of  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  it  is  permeated  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  birthday  of  this 
society  of  which  we  are  speaking  to-night  was  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  must  ever  be  its  permeating,  sanctifying  influence.  The  third  mark  of  the 
Cnurch  of  Christ  is  this :  it  is  to  be  the  custodian  or  the  guardian  of^  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  the  supreme  criterion  of  that  faith  is  to 
be  found  in  the  revealed  Word  of  God.  The  Church  of  Christ  must  ever  be  the 
guardian  of  the  written  Word.  The  fourth  mark  which  I  shall  mention  is  this  :  that 
God  is  pleased  to  use  ordinances — that  is  outward  and  visible  signs  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  grace — by  which  men  are  to  be  brought  into  this  societv,  and  to  be  helped 
and  fed  when  admitted  to  its  ranks.  There  is  one  sacrament  which  has  been  sometimes 
called  the  sacrament  of  diffusion — that  is  the  sacrament  of  Baptism — because  by  it  the 
body  is  perpetually  being  enlarged.  And  there  is  the  other  sacrament  which  is  called 
the  sacrament  of  unity,  because  bv  it  all  the;ie  various  scattered  members  are  brought 
into  one  complete  and  compact  whole.  And,  remember,  the  Church  of  Christ  has  to 
be  the  jealous  guardian  of  these  sacraments,  not  adding  to  them,  not  taking  away 
from  them,  preserving  these  two  great  sacraments  as  the  ordinances  whereby 
the  Church  of  Christ  will  ever  be  known  to  men.  The  fifth  mark  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  which  I  shall  not  set  out  controversially,  is  this  :  That  there  is  a  divinely 
ordained  ministry.      This  ministry  is  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  all  those  other 
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objects  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  If  Christ  is  to  be  the  head  of  the  Chardb, 
it  IS  to  be  by  the  living  voice  of  living  men  that  that  headship  is  to  be  prodaimed. 
If  God  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  be  the  permeating,  sanctifying  influence  of  this  society, 
it  is  to  be  by  living  men,  instinct  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  this  truth  is  to  be  pro- 
claimed, and  th^t  men  are  instni mentally  to  be  hallowed.  If  the  Word  of  God  b  the 
living  Word  of  God,  and  the  Church  is  the  guardian  of  it,  then  these  men  are  to 
preach  the  living  Word,  and  their  faithfulness  is  to  be  measured  by  the  way  in  whidi 
that  Word  is  by  them  proclaimed  and  expounded.  If  the  sacraments  of  the  Gospd 
are  real,  true  ordinances,  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  inward  and  spiritnal  grace, 
then  they  must  be  administered  by  men  who  are  qualified  and  who  are  justified  m 
administering  them.  And  so  in  all  these  ways  you  see  there  is  not  anyone,  I  may  say, 
of  common  sense  but  will  acknowledge  that  practically,  even  were  it  not  so 
ordained  of  God  on  high,  there  is  a  necessity  for  an  ordained  ministry  to  carry  oat 
the  work  of  the  Church  of  ChrisL     (Cheers.) 

What,  then,  is  the  State  ?  The  State  is  a  civil  community.  We  do  not  apply  the 
word  "  State  '*  to  a  barbarian  horde  as  a  rule.  We  apply  it  to  a  civil  comronnity 
with  law,  and  government,  and  order.  When  we  speak  of  the  State,  we  imply  ihe 
executive  power ;  we  imply  a  legislative  power ;  and  we  imply  a  judicial  power. 
Those  seem  to  me  the  three  chief  powers  which  are  inherent  in  the  very  conceptioa 
of  a  State.  Now,  if  I  am  true  in  my  definition  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State,  theo 
I  will  ask  you,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  State  could  make  the  Church  ?  That  \> 
what  I  put  to  you,  because  I  am  coming  on  now  to  certain  fallacies  which  I  want 
to  crush  and  set  aside.  There  are  four  fallacies  which  I  want  to  deal  with,  and 
pardon  me  if  I  speak  of  things  which  are  truisms  to  many  of  yon.  It  is  neoessaiy 
that  they  should  be  said,  because  you  will  find  that  in  exposing  these  fallacies,  we 
shall  be  stating  certain  truths  which  are  opposite  to  them. 

Now,  the  first  fallacy  is  this.  I  have  got  it  from  a  well-known  book.  '*  The 
Church  of  England  is  what  it  is  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  legislamre 
which  founded  it,  and  shaped  it  throughout.'*  Well,  did  the  legislature  found  it  ? 
("No,")  That  is  the  point  which  I  want  to  put.  Let  me  just  give  you  the  venr 
briefest  historical  risumi.  The  early  British  Church  certainly  dates  from  the  third 
century,  if  not  before.  I  will  pass  that  by,  except  to  say  what  the  Saxon  invader 
did  when  he  came  in  the  next  century.  The  Saxon  invader  drove  the  Christians  away 
into  the  recesses  of  Cornwall  and  Wales,  which  thus  became  the  earliest  parts  of  the 
existing  Church  of  England.  It  was  necessary  to  refound  that  Church.  How  was  i: 
refounded  ?  It  was  refunded,  mainly,  from  two  different  streams.  There  was  oqc 
stream  which  came  to  the  North  chiefly  identified  with  the  name  of  Aidan,  who  came 
about  the  year  635.  Aidan  came  from  lona,  and  those  who  come  from  lona  coine 
from  Ireland,  so  that  Ireland  was  the  means  of  Christianizing  Scotland.  And  thus 
from  Scotland  Aidan  came  to  Northumbria,  and  all  the  land  north  of  the  Hnmberwas 
mainly  converted  by  means  of  this  man  and  his  friends.  Then  there  came  another 
mission,  a  mission  rather  earlier  than  Aidan's  in  time,  although  not  really 
earlier  than  Aidan*s  father  in  God,  because  Columba,  who  was  a  great  man,  and 
who  went  to  lona,  died  in  the  very  year  in  which  Augustine  came  to  Canterbmy. 
The  Roman  mission,  which  was  headed  by  Augustine,  came  in  597  to  Canterbnry, 
and  was  the  main  means  of  the  conversion  of  Kent.  I  have  no  time  in  the 
short  address  which  I  have  to  give  to  you  to  go  into  any  details;  hut  let  roe  say 
that  England  was  mainly  converted  from  these  two  converging  streams.  If  I  were  to 
go  into  details,  I  should  tell  you  of  Elssex  and  Sussex  and  East  Anglia  and  the  like. 
There  is  no  time.  I  could  do  it  with  pleasure.  But  here,  from  these  convergii^ 
streams,  Christianity  came  into  the  country.  You  remember  there  was  a  heptarchy 
— seven  kingdoms — in  those  days.  And  the  missionary  was  the  head  of  the  mission. 
He  was  usually  a  bishop,  and  he  was  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  the  king,  aixi  be 
became  a  sort  of  royal  chaplain.  Then  gradually  the  nobles  came  in,  and  the  other 
people  generally  came  in,  and  so  at  last  there  came  to  be  a  nucleus  of  a  Christian  body. 
But,  observe,  it  did  not  begin  as  it  begins  usually  now-a-days.  It  began  with  the  king, 
and  it  went  down.  Now-a-days,  in  India  and  other  parts,  we  find  that  the  common 
people  listen  most  readily,  and  then  we  are  gradually  working  upwards.  Bat  in 
those  days  it  was  different,  and  it  began  up  and  worked  down.  Now  observe  bow 
the  Church  grew.  There  was  a  bishop  of  these  various  parts.  Each  of,  these  little 
kingdoms  had  its  own  bishop,  and  it  was  a  missionary  bishop,  you  observe.  TlieD 
gradually  the  clergy  extended.  There  were  more  Christians.  They  wanted  to  have 
some  clergy  fixed  here  and  fixed  there.  What  did  that  lead  to?  Why,  it  led  to  the 
parochial  system.     First  of  all  came  the  diocese,  but  the  diocese  led  to  the  parish. 
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A  man  wanted  to  have  a  clergyman  in  his  own  parish,  or  in  his  own  district,  and  so 
be  offered  an  endowment  to  the  bishop.     First  of  all,  he  offered  an  endowment  to  the 
bishop  only  for  himself,  but  then,  afterwards,  as  it  became  necessary  to  have  parishes, 
there  came  parochial  endowments,  and  those  parochial  endowments  were,  every  one 
oi  them,  the  gift  of  private  individuals.     If  the  king  gave,   he  gave  not,   as  it 
were,  from  the  State,   but  he  gave  of  his  own  bounty  ;  and  whether  it  was  the 
king,  or  whether  it  was  some  great  noble,  or  some  great  landowner  who  gave,  he  gave 
land,  or  he  gave  a  certain  part  of  the  produce  of  his  lands,  and  that  is  how  the 
endowments  have  come  into  being.     Now,  my  friends,  I  want  to  ask  your  attention 
a  little  farther.     I  submit  that  England  was  Christianized  by  these  two  main  con- 
verging streams.      Now  I  want  to  take  you  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  and, 
you  come  then  to  a  very  remarkable  man  named  Theodore,  who  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.     Theodore  was  the  great  organizer  of  England.     We  owe-  to  him  the 
organizing  in  the  dioceses.     He  came  in  668,  and  there  was  a  great  synod  held  at 
Hertford  in  673.     There  were  sixteen  dioceses,  I  believe,  represented  on  it,  but  those 
dioceses  had  not  very  good  boundaries  in  those  days.     We  owe  the  boundaries  and 
the  assignment  of  definite  districts  to  this  great  man  Theodore.      Now,  what  was  the 
result  ?    England  was  a  little  country,  or,  rather,  I  should  say,  a  series  of  little 
countries  in  those  days,  but  when  the  English  people  saw  that  the  Church  could 
unite,  and  could  be  one  body  under  one  roan,  who  was  not,  indeed,  a  tyrant  or  a 
despot,  but  simply  the  chief  amongst  eauals,  and  when  they  found  that  there  could  be 
thus  a  unity,  they  said,  "  Whv  should  there  not  be  a  unity  of  the  State  as  well  ?    Why 
should  not  we  unite  as  well  ?       And  what  did  they  do  ?    Why,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  Theodore  convened  this  synod,  England  became  one  State  under 
Egbert,  and  it  was  the  unity  of  the  Church  that  led  to  the  unity  of  the  State. 
And    then,    further,    when    they    saw    that    the    heads    of    the     Church    could 
meet  in  conference  and  sjmod,  and  could  arrange  their  afiBurs,  they  said,  "Why 
should  not  we  have  a  conference  in  like  manner."    And  so  the  Parliament  of  England 
came  into  existence  in  1265,  and  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  they  borrowed  from 
the  Church  of  England  the  building  in  which  their  Parliament  was  held.     (Loud 
cheers.)    Now  I  am  going  to  put  it  to  you,  did  the  Church  establish  the  State,  or  did 
the  State  establish  the  Church?    (Cheers.)    Well,  then,  if  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  say  that  the  Church  established  the  State  than  that  the 
State  established  the  Church,  wait  one  moment.     What  do  you  mean  by  "  establish  ?  " 
Do  you  mean  founded  ?    What  does  the  word  "  establish  *' mean  ?    Lord  Selborne 
has  a  note  about  it,  and  he  quotes  Johnson's  dictionary.     "To  establish  means,  to 
settle  in  any  privilege  or  position,  to  confirm."    And  establishment  means  a  confir- 
mation of  something  already  done  ;  that  is,  a  ratification.     Well,  then,  if  the  State 
established  the  Church,  what  do  we  mean  ?    Do  we  mean  that  the  State  made  the 
Church?    Do  we  mean  that  the  State  founded  the  Church  ?    God  forbid.     The  Sute 
never  made  and  never  could  and  never  can.     What  did  the  State  do,  then  ?    What 
**  establishment  "  means  is  this — and  I  again  quote  Lord  Selborne — '*  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Church  by  law  consists  in  the  incorporation  of  the  law  of  the  Church 
into  that  of  the  realm  as  a  branch  of  the  general  law,  though  limited  to  the  causes 
to  which,  and  the  persons  to  whom,  it  applies ;  in  the  public  recognition  of  its  courts 
and  judges  as  having  proper  legal   jurisdiction,    and    in  the  enforcement  of  the 
sentences  of  those  courts,  when  duly  pronounced  according  to  law,   by  the  civil 
power."      I  hope  that  you  will  allow  me  to  say,   that  I  think  I  have  disposed 
of  the    first    fallacy,    that    the   State   founded    the    Church.      Then    I    come    to 
the  second  fallacy.     *'  Oh,  but,"  say  some  people,  '*  the  State  at  the  Reformation 
abolished  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  founded  the  Church  of  England.     There  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  Church  before,  and  now,"  they  say,  "  the  Church  is  a  Protestant 
Church,"  and  they  say  that  it  is  a  transference  of  property ;  and  if  it  is  a  trans- 
ference of  property,  why,  the  result  is  unquestionably  that  the  Church  has  been  founded 
and  estabbshed  by  the  State.     What  do  you  mean  by  the  Reformation  ?    I  am  goinp 
to  tie  you  down  to  definitions  to-day.     I  do  not  mean  to  allow  a  single  thing  to  pass,  if 
I  can  help  it,  without  its  being  defined.     Very  well,   what  do  you  mean  by  the 
Reformation  ?    **  Oh,"  some  people  will  say,  *'  we  mean  what  took  place  in  the  rei^n 
of  Henry  the  Eighth. "    Stop  a  moment.    Whatdo  you  mean  ?    What  did  take  place  m 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  pray  ?    And,  further,  I  am  going  to  ask  had  not  Edward 
the  Sixth  something  to  do  with  it  ?    Was  there  not  something  which  had  to  do  with  it 
in  Queen   Elizabeth's  time?      "Well,  I  suppose  there  was."      Very  well,   then, 
I    suppose    that    the    Reformation    took    something    like    a    hundred    years,     all 
told.     What  do  you  mean  by  it  ?    What  is  the  particular  act  which  you  call  the 
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Reformation  ?  Do  you  mean  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  ?  Is  that  what  yoa 
mean — because  if  you  mean  that,  what  I  want  to  say  is  this.  You  heard  me  try  to 
define  the  Church  just  now.  Did  you  hear  me  say  a  word  about  the  monasteries  ? 
Are  the  monasteries  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  Church  ?  Well,  they  sometimes  ulk 
a1>out  me  as  a  sort  of  monk  at  Portsmouth,  because  I  have  got  ten  curates  living  with 
me,  and  we  are  a  very  happy  crew,  and  I  am  an  old  bachelor,  too.  You  are  welcome 
to  anything  that  you  think  looks  monastic  about  me.  (Laughter.)  However,  the 
monasteries  were  dissolved,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the  dissolution  of  monasteries 
affected  in  any  shape  or  form  really  the  essence  of  the  Church. 

Now,  I  go  on  farther.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
was  rejected,  that  means  a  transference  from  one  Church  to  another  I  Wait  a  moment 
Did  the  Church  of  England  always  accept  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  before  ?  (*'  No."") 
Quite  right.  You  know  all  about  it,  I  see.  (Laughter.)  I  always  like  to  speak  to 
people  who  know  all  about  it.  (Laughter.)  There  have  been  three  main  periods  of 
the  English  Church,  speaking  very  roughly,  of  course — first  from  its  foundation  to 
the  Norman  Conquest ;  secondly,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Reformation : 
thirdly,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  time.  The  first  was  the  period  of  the 
foundation,  the  second  is  what  you  may  call,  if  you  will,  the  Roman  period  ;  and  the 
third  is  the  post- Reformation  period.  Now  as  to  the  first  period  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  one  particular  fact,  and  you  may  judge  from  that.  When  Theodore  was  sent  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  England  he  was  selected  for  the  purpose  by  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  and  he  was  accepted.  But  when  he  divided  England  into  dioceses,  there  was 
one  man  named  Wilfrid,  who  was  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  who  protested 
against  the  division  of  his  diocese.  He  appealed  to  Rome,  and  they  had  a  consulta- 
tion at  Rome,  and  they  said  that  Theodore  must  give  him  back  his  diocese  as  it  was. 
Did  he  ?  Not  he.  Theodore  was  too  good  an  Englishman.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
He  was  not  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  he  was  a  thoroughly  good  John  Bull  wfaeo 
he  once  came  here,  I  can  tell  you.  He  was  a  very  independent  man,  and  he  did  not 
give  it  back  ;  and  although  Wilfrid  afterwards  got  another  Pope  to  have  another 
council,  and  to  request  that  it  might  be  done,  the  King  of  England  would  have  none 
of  it ;  and  done  it  never  was.  Now  I  am  going  to  ask^  then,  was  the  p^nl 
supremacy  acknowledged?  ("No.*')  Was  it  acknowledged  at  all  in  the  mst 
period  ?  I  tell  you  that,  in  spite  of  gradual  encroachment,  it  was  never  admitted  by 
the  Church.  But  I  want  to  go  farther  still.  The  second  period,  I  quite  admit,  was 
more  or  less  a  Roman  period.  It  was  the  time  when  the  Roman  See  obtained  a 
tremendous  power  gradually  over  this  country  of  ours,  and  that  power  reached  it<^ 
climax  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  But  that  was  the  reign  when  the  Magna  Charta 
was  conceded,  and  the  words  of  the  Magna  Charta  were  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  to  be  free.  (Cheers.)  And  further,  it  was  not  only  then.  I  could 
give  you  statute  after  statute,  but  I  cannot  weary  you  to-night.  i  will  only 
just  quote  particularly  the  Statute  of  Provisors,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  25th  Edward 
the  1'hird,  1 35 1,  and  the  Statute  of  Praemunire  in  Richard  the  Second's  reign  in 
1393,  and  those  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  of  Rome 
was  never  really  conceded,  even  in  that  second  and  Roman  period.  When,  therefore, 
the  Reformation  came,  and  when,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  not  merely  by  the 
act  of  the  king,  but  by  the  act  of  the  bishops,  the  clergymen,  and  all  the  commons  of 
England,  the  papal  supremacy  was  rejected,  it  was  only  in  continuance  of  all  the 
traditions  and  all  the  history  of  the  already  ancient  Church  of  England.     (Cheers). 

Was  it  the  abolition  of  the  celibacy  of  clergy  which  made  the  Church  to  be 
practically  new  ?     No  one   will  dispute  the  catholicity  of  the  Anglican  Charcb  up 
to  A.D.  1 100,  and  in  that  year  the  Pope  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
say  that,  as  he  found  the  better  part  of  the  English  clergy  were  sons  of  clergymen, 
he  supposed  the  rule  of  celibacy,  only  made  in  1074,  must  be  relaxed  in  England, 
so  that  at   the   Reformation  the  Church  did  but  revert  to  the  undisputed  rale  of 
five  hundred  years  from  Augustine's  landing.      Did  the  alterations  in  the  Prayer- 
book  make  a  new  Church,  founded  by  the  State  ?    Why  the  Articles  were  agreed 
to  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  that  peculiarly  English  assembly — Convocation — 
in   1562.     The  Pope  expressed  his  willingness  to  sanction  all  the  changes  in  the 
Prayer-book  (and  but  few  have  been  made  since)  if  only  Elizabeth  would  acknowledge 
his  supremacy.     The  Prayer-book  of  1662,  as  I  have  before  stated,  was  entirely  the 
work  of  Convocation,  and  simply  accepted  by  the  State.     No  wonder,  thai,  that 
when  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  out  of  9,400 
clergy,  only  189  refused  to  comply.      Do  you  think  this  would  have  been  possible 
if  they  had  been  asked  to  give  up  their  old  Church,  and  become  the  ministers  <^  a 
new  Act-of- Parliament  Church,  such  as  this  foolish  fallacy  assumes  ?      No  !     The 
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conclusion  is  summed  up  by  one  of  the  greatest  liistorians  of  this  century,  Professor 
Freeman,  in  these  words:  *'It  is  certain  that  no  English  ruler,  no  English 
Parliament,  thought  of  setting  up  a  new  Church,  but  simply  of  reforming  the  existing 
English  Church.  The  whole  argument  must  assume,  because  the  facts  of  history 
compel  us  to  assume,  the  absolute  identity  of  the  Church  of  England  after  the 
Reformation  with  the  Church  9f  England  before  the  Reformation." 

Fallacy  number  three  is  that  the  clergy  are  State-paid.     Very  well,  now,  I  am 
going  to  make  an  admission.    I  have  been  Siate-paid  for  about  three  years.   I  happen 
to  t^  Chaplain- in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  I  get  thirty  pounds  a  year,  I  tairly 
acknowledge,  as  chaplain.     (Laughter.)      But  besides  that,  for  more  than  a  year  I 
have  been  the  chaplain  of  a  prison,  and  really,  amongst  all  my  various  occupations, 
I  value  very  much  the  privilege  of  ministering  to  the  prisoners.     (Cheers.)    What 
I  want  to  say  is  this  :  that  although  I  happen  to  be  the  chaplain  of  a  civil  prison  at 
Portsmouth,  the  work,  of  course,  being  done  a  great  deal  by  those  young  *'  monks," 
as  you  may  call  them,  who  are  living  with  me,  yet  you  will  not  find  any  country  where 
there  is  a  Church,  established  or  disestablished,  where  they  do  not  pay  their  chaplains 
to  the  prisons  and  the  asylums.     That  is  done  in  America,  and  everywhere  else,  too. 
So  that  is  not  to  the  point.      The  question  is :    Do  I  get  any  money  from  the 
State  as  Vicar  of  Portsea,  or  in  any  other  capacity?    No,  I  do  not.     The  endow- 
ments, as  I  told  you,  come  from  individuals.    The  whole  of  the  endowment  of  the 
parochial  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  in   1891   was  said  to  be  just  under  four 
millions  throughout  the  whole  country,  reckoning  tithe  at  par.      You  may  take  it 
as  someihine  like  between    ;f6oo,ooo    and  ;f 700,000  less  now,   because  of    the 
diminution   m   tithe.      But  this  is  a  property  which  has  come  down  to  us  from 
our  ancestors,  of  which  a  certain  sum  has  been  given  in  modem  times.     An  annual  ^ 
sum  of  about  ;f272,ooo  a  year  has  been  derived  from  endowments  which  have 
been  given  to  the  Church  since  1703.     I  need  not  refer  to   those  enormous  sums 
which  have  been  given,  thank  God,  and  are  being  given,  by  loyal  and  liberal 
Churchmen  all   over  the    country  for    churches,   and   for    curates,    and   the  like. 
I    am  only    speaking  of   endowments — the  capital  sums  which  have  been   given 
for  endowments.      Remember,  then,  that   there    was  an  endowment   for  dioceses 
and  an  endowment  for  parishes.     But  some  people  will  say — and  I  think  that  this  is 
a  point  worthy  of  notice — *'Well,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
endowment  of  the  Church  of  England  was  given  for  monasteries,  and  given  in  Roman 
Catholic  times  for   Roman   Catholic  purposes."     Now  I  want  to  say  this :  the 
endowments  of  the  Church  of  England  are  mainly  pre-Norman  and  post- Reformation. 
There  are  very  few  endowments  of  the  Church  of  England  which  were  given  between 
the  Norman  Conquest  and   the   Reformation,   and   I   will   tell   you   why.     Those 
endowments  were  almost  always  given  to  monasteries.     When  the  monasteries  were 
dissolved,  Henry  the  Eighth  took  that  money  and  gave  it  away  to  his  favourites,  or  to 
himself,  or  to  other  people.      He  took  just   a   little  of  it  in  endowing  five  new 
bishoprics,  and  I  will  make  you  a  present,  if  you  will,  of  the  endowments  of  those 
five.     I  may  tell  you  I  was  appointed  to  my  benefice  by  the  governing  body  of  Win- 
chester College.    How  did  the  College  get  the  advowson  of  Portsea  ?    How  did  it 
get   the  tithe  of  Portsea?      I  will   tell  you.      That  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of 
South  wick,  and  Henry  the  Eighth  coveted  some  of  the  land  that  belonged  to  the 
College ;  so  when  he  dissolved  the  monasteries,  he  said  to  Winchester  College : 
"  You  shall  give  me  up  your  land,  and  I  will  give  you  something  in  return  "  ;  and 
he  took  from  them  their  land,  and   he  gave  them  what  was  thought  to  be  an 
equivalent.     But  most  people  think — ^if  I  may  use  a  vulgar  expression—that  he  made 
the  College  "pay  through  the  nose."     Very  well,  then,  the  endowments  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  mainly,  as  I  told  you,  pre-Norman  and  post-Reformation  ; 
and  the  income  of  the  parochial  clergy  in  the  year  1891  was  something  under  four 
millions  a  year.     You  must  reduce  the  amount  now.     Now  I  am  going  to  put  a 
simple  question  to  you.     It  seems  most  difficult  to  kill  this  lie.     I  have  heard  people 
say  again  and  again,  "  There's  them  parsons :    I  don't  see  why  we  should  go  on 

S lying  for  them.  Nor  do  I.  (Laughter).  If  anybody  will  show  me  anything  in  the 
udget  by  which  these  said  parsons  are  paid,  except  chaplains  to  prisons  and 
asylums,  and  the  like,  I  will  give  him  a  good  bit  of  money.  They  will  not  find  it. 
That  is  the  simple  answer.  Tell  them  to  find  it  in  the  Budget.  May  I  say  that 
fallacy  number  tnree  is  killed  ?    I  hope  I  may. 

Now  I  have  got  one  more,  if  you  will  bear  vrith  me.  ("Go  on.")  It  is  this.  There 
are  some  very  good,  very  dear  friends  of  mine,  Nonconformists.  I  love  them  with  all 
my  heart.     I  am  the  best  of  friends  with  Nonconformists.     (Cheers.)     I  greatly  love 
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my  parish.     I  Htc  in  the  headquarters  of  Portsmouth  artisans.    Many  <^  them  are 
Nonconformists.    They  will  not  give  me  a  bad  character  if  you  ask  them,  I  think, 
and  I  am  very  good  friends  with  them,  and  friends  with  their  ministers,  too.     But  some 
of  them  say,  "  Well,  you  know,  the  State  is  usurping  the  rightful  authority  of  the  Church. 
The  State  appoints  the  clergy,  or  the  bishops,  at  any  rate.     The  State  judges,  the  State 
legislates,  the  State  does  all  this.     It  is  not  right ;  it  is  not  right  in  principle  thar 
the  State  should  do  this. "    Wait  a  moment.     Does  the  State  do  all  this  ?    That  is  tfar 
question  I  want  to  know.     I  am  not  going  to  let  anything  pass  unchallenged  if  I  can 
help  it.     I  quite  admit    that    the    State    nominates    the    bishop    as    the    State 
appoints  a  judge.    But  whom  does  the  State  nominate  ?    There  are  certain  people 
who  have  been  ordained  deacons  and  priests  of  the  Church  of  England  by  bishops. 
These  bishops  are  perfectly  uncontrolled.     They  can  reject,  or  they  can  accept. 
These  men  have  been  accepted  as  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England.     The  Prime 
Minister,  as  representing  the  Crown,  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  England,  chooses 
from  those  clergy  who  are  duly  qualified,  under  the  very  deepest  sense  of  responsibility. 
And  let  me  say,  with  thankfulness — and  I  believe  that  everyone  will  agree  with  me — 
that  certainly  in  recent  years  we  can  honestly  say,  whatever  party  we  belong  to,  that 
tiiere  is  no  Prime  Minister  who  wishes  to  make  the  Church  prostrate,  or  who  widi^ 
to  injure  the  Church.     I  believe  that  they  have  tried,  under  a  deep  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, to  recommend  to  the  Queen  fit  and  due  appointments  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Very  well,   then,  is  it  such  a  very   Erastian  thing  for  the  State  to  nominate  a 
bishop?     And  when  a  man  has    been  nominated   a    bishop,   does  he  act  as  a 
bishop  directly  ?    Not  a  bit  of  it.     He  has  to  be  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop 
and  certain  bishops  associated  with  him.      He  has   to  answer  certain  questions. 
There  are  opportunities  of   objecting  to  the  appointment  if  he  is  an  unfit  man. 
And    when    he  is    consecrated,  then,  and  not  till  then,  and    then  by  the  actioo 
of  the   Church's  ministers,  he    becomes  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  God.     But 
then  yon  say,  "  But  the  legislation   of  the  State  has  made  this  and  made  that" 
Well,  now,  I  want  to  put  it  to  the  test.     Here  is  a  Prayer-book.    The  Prayer-book, 
almost  in  its  present  form,  dates  from  the  year  1662.     Who  made  it  ?    Who  prepared 
it  ?    Convocation.    That  is  to  say,  the  representatives  of  the  clergy  and  the  lushops 
assembled.     It  was  not  the  State  who  did  it.     It  was  the  representatives  of  the 
Church  who  brought  the  present  Prayer-book  and  presented  it  to  the  State,  and  then 
said,    ''This  is  our   Prayer-book:   will  you   give    to   it    the  sanction  of  law?** 
That  is  what  the  State  did,  and  you  will  find  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Queen's  supre- 
macy as  it  is  defined  by  the  Thirty-seventh  Article,  and  as  it  was  expressly  held  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  does  not  mean  that  the  King  or  the  Queen  assumes  to  be  able  to 
arbitrate,  or  Assumes  to  settle  what  is  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  simply 
that  the  Queen  is  the  head  of  all  things  **in  all  causes  ecclesiastical  and  civil  within 
these  realms,"  and  that  it  is  her  duty  to  see  that  all  her  subjects,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  have  justice  done  to  them.     (Cheers. )    That  is  the  meaning  of  the  supremacy. 
My  dear  friends,  let  me  tell  you — I  do  not  mind  disclosing  the  fact — that  this  connexion 
between  the  Church  and  the  State  is  a  very  delicate  thing.    It  is  perfectly  possible  for 
the  Church  to  make  demands  which  the  State  could  say  it  could  not  bear.     It  is 
equally  possible  for  the  State  to  make  demands  which  the  Church  may  say  it  cannot 
bear.     If  by  the  action  of  the  State  a  succession  of  very  unworthy  men  were  to  be 
pressed  upon  the  Church,  it  would  come  to  be  a  question  whether  the  union  which  we 
have  so  greatly  valued  would  be  worth  maintaining  at  such  a  price.     But  the  time  has 
not  come.     Time  enough  for  us  to  settle  this  question  when  the  difficulties  arise.     It 
is  unstatesmanlike,  and  it  is  unwise  in  the  very  highest  degree,  to  anticipate  difficulties 
which  have  not  yet  arisen.    (Cheers. )    But  I  say  to  you,  what  is  needed  is  this — for  the 
Church  and  State,  each  within  its  own  sphere,  to  work  together,  and  to  work  together  for 
the  glory  and  honour  of  Almighty  God.    The  work  of  the  State  is  itself  a  divine  work 
if  it  is  rightly  done.     The  work  of  the  Church  is  a  human  work,  because  it  also  has 
its  human  side.    In  the  very  highest  conception  the  union  between  the  two  is  indis- 
soluble.    I  would  to  God  that  this  idea  of  supreme  conscientiousness  might  go  throng 
the  whole  State  of  England,  and  not  through  the  whole  Church  of  England  only ; 
and  I  say  to  you  now,  that  it  depends  upon  us,  it  depends  upon  our  energies,  it 
depends  upon  our  forbearance,  it  depends  upon  our  righteousness,  it  depends  upon 
our  zeal,  what  shall  be  the  future  of  this  great  historical  Church  to  which  it  is  oor 
high  and  lofty  privilege  to  belong.    You  may,  if  you  will,  make  a  breach  with  the  past ; 
you  may,  if  you  will,  say  that  Uiis  connexion  shall  no  longer  go  on.     But  even  if 
you  do  that  you  cannot  kill  and  destroy  what  you  never  founded.     The  State  never 
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founded  the  Church,  and  the  State  can  never  kill  it     If  ever  the  dissolution  of  that 
holy  union  comes,  then  I  am  certain  that  I  speak  on  behalf  of  this  platform,  and  I 
speak  on  behalf  of  this  meeting,  when  I  pray  God  that  there  may  be  no  other  revenge 
than  that  the  Church  of  England,  with  diminished  resources,  shall  still  seek  to  do  her 
Master's  work.     But,  my  friends,  it  may  be  otherwise.     It  may  be  that  you  will  feel 
that  this  great  Church  of  ours  has  been  so  great  a  blessing  to  this  country  that  you 
dare  not  dissolve  the  union  which  has  been  so  great  a  factor  in  the  history  of  the 
English  nation.    It  may  be  that  you  will  see  that  this  national  recognition  of  relieion 
in  tne  form  which  it  has  taken  in  England — a  form,  let  me  say,  free  from  manv  ofthe 
objections  which  may  be  raised  to  the  forms  which  it  has  taken  on  the  continent  of 
Europe — has  been  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  English  people  and  to  the  English 
State.     The  Church  of  England  has  infirmities,   and  I  am  not  going  to  conceal 
them.     I  take  it  that  if  you  had  spoken  to  the  apostles,   S.  Peter  would  have 
deplored  his  own  denial  01  his  Master  and  the  treachery  of  his  colleague ;  but  I 
say  that  the  infirmities  of  men  are  no  real  objection  so  long  as  the  heart  of  the 
Church  is  sound  to  the  core.    And  it  may  be  that  you  will  say  that  a  Church  which, 
with  all  its  infirmities,  has  been  at  so  many  a  crisis,  like  that  of  the  Magna  Charta, 
the  bulwark  of  the  nation's  liberties,  and  which  further,  with   all   its  infirmities, 
has  been  again  and  again  the  hallowing  influence  of  the  nation's  life,  may  be  still, 
amid  all  the  clashing  of  classes  and   the  strife  of  tongues,  the  harbinger  of  the 
nation's  peace.    And  you  will  say  that  a  Church  which  has  had  this  great  history 
shall  not  be  ruthlessly  disestablished  and  disendowed,  but  that    you  will   rather 
strive,  by  your  devotion,  by  your  zeal,  by  your  energy,  and  by  re-adjusting  the 
machinery  of  the  Chiuch  from  time  to  time  to  the  needs  of  successive  generations, 
to  make  this  divine,  yet  human,  society,  to  be  in  time  to  come  of  our  history,  even 
more  than  in  the  time  past,  alike  the  mother  and  the  home  of  the  English  people. 
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The  form  in  which  our  subject  is  placed  before  us  suggests  that  speakers  and  audience 
are  consulting  together  about  it.    What  do  we  gain  or  lose  by  this  union  of  the  Church 
and  the  nation,  or  what  re-adjustments  are  needed  to  make  it  work  for  the  good  of  all  t 
I  am  not  to  speak,  then,  as  a  teacher  to  the  ignorant,  but  as  one  member  of  a  Christian 
body  to  the  rest,  suggesting  what  may  be  for  the  common  advantage.    For  who  are 
the  '*  we"  of  whom  me  title  speaks  ?    It  cannot  mean  the  clergy.    We  are  not  here 
to  ask  what  advantage  will  accrue  to  bishops,  or  priests,  or  ministers.  Nor  can  it  mean 
merely  the  system  of  public  worship  over  which  the  clergy  preside.    It  means  the 
whole  body  of  Christian  people.     We  are  consulting  as  to  what  is  good  for  you,  Christian 
workmen,  fathers  of  families,  social  beings,  and  citizens.     Is  this  connection  or  union 
of  Church  and  nation  good  for  us  all  ?    Let  me  define  a  little  further.     What  is  the 
Church  ?    It  is,  as  a  great  formulary  of  the  Church  of  England  declares,  the  whole 
body  of  Christian  people.  We,  who  are  here  met  this  evening,  are  a  part  of  that  body, 
and  I  address  you  as  such  to-night.    I  will  not,  I  dare  not,  speak  of  any  great  con- 
course of  my  countrymen,  gathered  on  an  occasion  like  this,  as  if  they  were  a  congeries 
of  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics.    I  believe  they  wish  to  conduct  their  lives,  both 
private  and  public,  on  Christian  principles.     Our  question  is :  What  do  we — what 
does  the  great  Christian  Church  of  which  we    all  are  members — gain  by  being 
connected  with  the  State  ?    But — one  more  definition — what  is  the  State  ?    It  is  the 
great  fabric  of  our  national  life,  by  which  our  laws  are  made  and  justice  administered 
and  the  government  carried  on.     But,  I  b^  you,  do   not  fall  into  a  very  common 
error,  by  which  the  State  is  regarded  as  a  system  imposed  on  us  from  outside  by 
some  power  of  ancient  prestige  or  present  assumption.     Thank  God,  we  live  under  a 
democratic  regimi^  with  all  its  moral  advantages  of  justice  and  growing  equality, 
and,  mark  it  well,  with  all  the   responsibility  which  this  power  implies.     We  all 
know  the  story  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  who,  when  someone  spoke  to  him  of  the 
State  and  its  rights,  exclaimed,  **  The  State  1  that's  myself."    Thank  God,  the  people 
of  England  can  now  say,  *'  The  State  !   that's  ourselves."    Whatever  the  system  may 
have  been  in  past  time,  it  is  now  absolutely  under  our  control.     The  Parliament,  the 
judicial  sjrstem,  theadminbtration,  are  subject  to  our  will.     The  question  then  before 
us  is  this :  What  do  we,  as  a  Christian  people,'  gain  by  the  association  of  our  national 
life  with  religion?    I  will  discuss  this  under  two  aspects  :   (i)  What  do  we  gain  by 
this  association  generally  ?  (2)  What  do  we  gain  by  the  association  of  the  nation  and 
its  parts  with  a  system  of  religious  ordinances  and  agencies,    (i)  What  do  we  gain  by 
the  association  of  our  public  life  with  religion  ?   I  answer.  We  gain  two  things.    As 
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a  State  we  gain  elevation  ;  as  a  Church  we  gain  expansion.  Look  at  this  matter  for 
a  moment  apart  from  all  questions  of  organizations.  Think  of  the  true  principles  on 
which  these  great  institutions — the  Church  and  the  State — are  founded,  and  you  will 
see  how  muoi  they  have  in  common  ;  how  they  have  need  of  each  other  ;  how  they 
interpenetrate  and  tend  to  become  identicaL  The  State  is  society  in  its  outward 
aspect,  but  we  cannot  take  this  outward  fabric  by  itself.  We  demand  that  it  should  be 
conducted  in  the  spirit  of  justice,  of  righteousness ;  and,  more  and  more,  that  it  should 
have  consideration  for  the  wants  of  those  who  need«  This  is  the  meaning  even  of 
purely  political  action,  like  the  extension  of  the  franchise ;  it  means  that  even  the 
poorest  are  to  be  consulted  in  the  making  of  our  laws  and  their  administration ; 
and  if  you  look  at  the  objects  for  which  we  expect  that  laws  will  be  framed  in  (utoie 
times,  we  see  that  in  an  ever-increasing  measure  they  belong  to  the  sphere  of  philan- 
thropy, and  the  raising  of  those  who  need  help.  They  are  questions  of  education,  of 
temperance,  of  sanitation,  of  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  of  allot- 
ments, of  the  provision  for  old  age,  of  the  liability  of  employers,  of  tribunals  for  arbi- 
trating in  trade  disputes.  I  ask  you  whether  sudi  public  action  as  this  can  be  con- 
ducted by  merely  external  and  material  considerations  ?  Must  not  the  motive  far 
it  be  the  desire  for  righteousness,  and  that  compassion  which  is  taujrht  fay  the 
Gospel  ?  Must  we  not  aim,  not  merely  at  satisfying  the  elementanr  bodily  wanti  of 
men,  but  at  producing  a  society  imbued  in  all  its  parts  with  divine  justice  and  love? 
And  this  is  not  a  mere  distant  ideal ;  these  prmdples  are  largely  acknowledged. 
Indeed,  you  will  often  Bnd  more  true  Christian  feeling  shown  in  a  solemn  law  court 
or  a  public  assembly  than  in  the  meetings  of  Church  bodies.  The  appeal  to  Christias 
motives  is  often  more  readily  allowed,  and  the  larger  interests  of  the  community  are 
more  steadily  kept  in  view.  I  think  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt  very  widely  thai  the 
State  has  a  great  function  to  fulfil  in  giving  effect  to  the  Christian  desires  of  the 
Church ;  that  the  organizations  for  public  worship  and  its  adjuncts  cannot  do  without 
it ;  and  that  though  things  like  educational  or  reformatory  vrork,  or  the  dealing  widi 
poor  relief,  may  l^  begun  by  small  knots  or  private  societies  of  Christians,  they  cannot 
be  carried  to  their  full  and  proper  issue  except  by  the  whole  community.  And,  there- 
fore, instead  of  contrasting  the  two  aspects  of  human  society,  which  we  call  Church 
and  State,  we  should  hold  them  in  the  closest  contact ;  instesid  of  debasing  the  State 
in  our  esteem  we  should  think  of  it  as  a  divine  institution,  capable  of  doing  the  noblest 
Christian  work.  But  there  is  a  reciprocal  influence  of  the  State  upon  the  Qraidi, 
that  is,  upon  those  who  lead  our  Christian  society  in  matters  of  public  worship  and 
of  Christian  beneficence.  It  widens  them  out.  The  danger  of  such  men  is  that  of 
falling  into  narrow  grooves,  of  caring  for  the  few,  not  the  many  ;  of  mistrusting  all 
who  are  not  working  on  their  lines — in  a  word—of  sectarianism.  But  the  necessity  of 
invokinfi  State  action  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  needs  of  the  whole  community, 
and  makes  us  feel  that  we  are  not  alone  in  the  field.  We  come  to  respect  the  motives 
of  others,  and  to  aim  at  larger  results.  Look  at  the  reformatory  movement.  It  began 
in  private  attempts  made  by  men  like  Mr.  Baker  and  Lord  Shaiftesbury,  but  has  given 
birth  to  the  great  system  of  reformatory  and  industrial  schools,  in  which  the  State  is 
constantly  doing  the  Christian  work  of  seeking  and  saving  the  lost.  And  the  mentioB 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury  brings  before  us  an  instance  of  the  ennobling  effect  of  State 
affairs  on  the  Christian  character.  If  you  took  Lord  Shaftesbury  merely  on  the  reli- 
gious side,  you  might  have  reckoned  him  a  mere  bigot ;  but  as  the  author  of  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill,  as  the  great  public  philanthropist,  who  constantly  appealed  to  the  Leg&- 
latare,  and  impressed  on  our  laws  and  public  life  the  care  for  the  weaker  classes,  he 
became  not  only  a  larger  benefactor,  but  a  much  better  Christian.  The  State  widened 
out  his  ideas  and  made  him  realize  that  it  was  not  for  a  sect  or  denomination,  nor  for 
all  the  denominations  combined,  but  for  men  in  their  whole  life,  public  as  wdl  is 
private,  for  the  nation  and  for  mankind,  that  our  Saviour  lived  and  died.  (2)  I  have 
dwelt  thus  long  on  the  general  Question  of  the  association  of  religion  with  public 
affairs,  because  it  seems  to  me  by  far  the  most  important  matter,  and  because  we  are 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  it  when  we  discuss  these  questions  of  Church  and  State.  It  is  a 
matter  also  which  is  not  affected  by  the  question  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Establish- 
ment ;  for  even  if  the  scheme  of  the  Liberation  Society  were  adopted,  and  there  were 
no  national  organization  for  public  worship  and  its  adjuncts,  it  would  still  be  the  duty 
of  us  all  to  imbue  State  affairs  with  the  Christian  principles,  and  to  imbue  all  our  sects 
with  public  spirit.  But  I  am  by  no  means  insensiole  to  the  value  of  the  association  of 
the  nation  and  its  parts  with  a  system  of  religious  ministrations  ;  only  I  maintain  thai 
the  re  adjustments  which  are  required  are  not  such  as  would  give  extra  power  to  a  body 
of  clergy  and  a  dominant  sect,  but  such  as  would  adapt  our  system  to  the  democratic 
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reffinut  and  make  it  more  truly  national.  I  take,  as  by  far  the  chief  matter,  the 
parochial  system.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  most  precious  institution  if  rightly  administered. 
I  know  that  it  has  sometimes  been  held  to  mean  that  the  parson  is  a  sort  of  autocratic 
lord,  placed  in  authority  by  external  power,  who  alone  is  to  act  in  all  matters  of  dis- 
cretion while  the  rest  of  the  parish  obey.  If  so,  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  live  in  a 
democratic  age.  If,  in  national,  and  county,  and  municipal  affairs,  we  feel  that  justice 
demands  that  the  voice  of  the  people  should  be  supreme,  if  we  are,  by  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill,  to  extend  the  democratic  system  to  our  villages,  it  cannot  be  right  that 
in  the  Christian  administration  of  our  parishes  everything  should  be  committed  to  the 
uncontrolled  discretion  of  the  parson  alone.  The  great  value  of  the  parochial  system 
of  Christian  work  is  this  :  The  parish  is  not  a  sect,  but  a  fraction  of  the  nation.  The 
effort  to  imbue  its  whole  life — ^public,  and  domestic,  and  individual — with  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  is  what  we  mean  by  the  parochial  system  ;  but  this  effort  must  not  be  made 
magbterially  and  from  without,  but  by  the  people  themselves.  If  the  initiative  is,  as  an 
ordinary  rule,  very  properly  left  to  the  parson,  and  he  is  for  most  purposes  the  perma- 
nent executive,  yet  the  people  have  a  right  to  be  consulted.  They  ought  to  have  a  voice, 
and  a  preponderant  voice,  on  questions  such  as  whether  their  parish  should  be 
divided,  and  they  themselves  placed  in  new  positions  and  relations,  whether  brother- 
hoods and  sisterhoods,  or  agencies  like  that  of  Scripture  readers,  schools,  clubs,  and 
similar  institutions,  should  be  established  among  them  by  an  authority  which  has  the 
national  sanction.  They  ought  to  have  opportunities  also  of  suggesting  and  establish- 
ing such  institutions  where  they  deem  them  necessary.  The  parish  should  be  a 
democratic  community,  a  portion  of  the  democratic  nation,  giving  full  play  to  all  the 
better  influences  which  it  contains,  like  a  healthy  body  of  which  each  part  works  for 
the  good  of  the  whole.  The  clergyman,  again,  the  parson  of  the  parish,  is  an 
institution  of  great  value.  To  have  one  man  at  the  head  of  the  whole  organization, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  all  its  parts  work  together,  and  to  carry  into  effect 
whatever  is  decided,  to  bring  the  great  sanctions  of  religion  to  bear  upon  every 
individual,  to  watch  over  them  with  pastoral  care,  to  stimulate  men  by  constant 
invitation  and  appeal  to  faith  and  holiness,  and  to  urge  them  to  apply  Christian 
motives  to  the  conduct  of  their  family  and  business  relations,  is  almost  a  necessity. 
If  you  destroy  this  institution,  what  can  you  put  in  its  place  ?  How  could  the  heads 
of  three  or  four,  possibly  eight  or  ten,  congregations,  whose  mission  comes,  not  from 
the  nation,  but  from  a  section  of  religionists,  and  whose  function  is  almost  wholly  that 
•of  preaching  and  prayer  for  the  good  of  that  section,  supply  the  place  of  the  parson  ?  No 
•one,  I  think,  would  wish  to  do  away  with  the  parson's  position  except  from  the  belief  that 
it  was  constantly  abused.  But  even  if  we  grant  that  m  many  instances  the  parson  does 
not  rise  to  his  truly  noble  position,  that  he  perverts  it  to  narrow  and  sectarian  purposes, 
that  he  is  in  some  cases  inefficient,  in  others  neglectful,  or  again  autocratic  and 
overbearing,  the  remedy  lies  not  in  abolishing  him  or  making  him  the  minister  of  a 
sect,  but  in  taking  better  securities  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties.  Let  the 
parishioners  have  a  distinct  voice  in  his  appointment,  either  by  appointing  a  co-patron 
or  by  exercising  a  veto,  or  even  by  the  patronage  being  given  over  to  a  board  elected 
by  them  alone ;  perhaps  by  a  right  to  cancel  or  confirm  the  appointment  after  a 
certain  period.  Let  the  bishop's  power  be  increased,  as  it  has  been  partially  by  the 
Church  Discipline  Bills  of  1885  and  1892,  and  let  proved  neglect  or  incompetency  be 
a  ground  for  dismissal.  Let  the  free  agency  of  the  parishioners,  already  explained, 
come  in  to  stimulate,  to  co-operate^  and  to  control  I  feel  sure  that  the  standard  of 
clerical  efficiency,  which  has  risen  greatly  in  the  last  fifty  years,  would  by  such  means 
rise  much  higher  and  be  more  definitely  directed  to  the  common  good.  The  parish 
church  also  is  a  most  valuable  institution,  a  tower  of  strength  to  its  possessors,  if 
they  know  how  to  use  its  prestige  and  its  power  of  stimulating  affieclion.  All  the 
{>arishionefs  have  their  rights  in  it.  No  one  can  be  excluded  from  its  highest  services 
except  for  gross  and  proved  misconduct  or  blatant  heresy.  But  it  is  felt  that  its  use 
is  too  narrow  and  often  fails  to  meet  the  desires  and  necessities  of  the  parishioners. 
The  Act  of  Uniformity  ought  to  be  relaxed.  There  should  be  not  merely  greater 
elasticity  in  using  the  Prayer-book,  but  room  for  other  and  freer  kinds  of  services,  and 
others  besides  those  in  Anglican  orders  should  be  allowed  under  proper  sanctions  to 
preach  and  officiate.  And  the  liberty  thus  given  should  be  exercised  not  by  the 
-clergjrman  alone,  but  by  him  in  connection  with  some  few  persons  who  represent  the 
parishioners,  with  an  appeal  to  the  bishop  in  case  of  disagreement.  I  trust  that  I 
fiave  shown  by  these  chief  instances  how  our  present  institutions  may  be  adapted  to 
the  work  which  is  the  object  of  all  this  connection  of  Church  and  State,  that  of 
4>uilding  up  a  truly  Christian  nation.    The  object  is  not  to  keep  Church  and  State  for 
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ever  apart,  limiting  their  separate  functions,  and  imagining  that  the  Church  can  take 
up  things  sacred  and  the  State  things  secular,  but  rather  to  make  them  blend  together, 
till  the  false  distinction  of  sacred  and  secular  fades  away,  and  all  life  is  felt  to  be 
sacred.  In  his  remarkable  book  on,  national  life  and  character,  which  has  lately  been 
much  discussed,  Mr.  Charles  Pearson  gives  it  as  his  conviction  that  the  work  of  the 
Churches  will  pass  on  more  and  more  to  the  State,  and  that  a  great  part  of  the  religion 
of  the  future  will  consist  in  an  enthusiastic  service  of  the  State.  I  should  like  to 
express  a  similar  conviction,  but  one  definitely  motived  by  my  Christian  belief.  What 
we  call  Churches  are  only  fragments  of  Churches ;  they  are  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  public  worship  and  its  adjuncts ;  but  Christ  did  not  found  an  institution 
tor  public  worship  ;  He  said  next  to  nothing  about  it ;  the  whole  stress  of  His  teaching 
and  that  of  His  apostles  is  directed  to  building  up  just  souls  and  a  just  community. 
These  fractional  institutions  which  usurp  the  name  of  Churches,  though  they  may  do 
vast  good  in  fostering  the  highest  ideals  and  motives  in  connection  with  the  genefal 
work  of  the  great  community  in  which  they  exist,  may  do  vast  harm  by  pretending  to 
be  the  Church,  for  they  never  can  do  a  tenth  part  of  the  Church's  work,  and  they  often 
withdraw  the  Church  sanction  from  those  national  institutions  which  alone  can  do  it 
The  assumption  that  they  alone  are  of  God  and  do  God's  work  tends  constantly  to 
mar  God's  work.  '1  he  so-called  High  Churchman  falls  into  clericalism,  the  Evangelical 
into  a  narrow  pietism,  the  Liberationist  into  separatism  and  sectarianism.  Let  us  striw 
for  something  nobler  and  more  divine,  a  united  effort  of  Church  and  State  combiaed 
to  make  this  England  of  ours  a  truly  Christian  land,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
God. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

I  AM  very  sorry  to  tell  you,  and  you  will  be  very  sorry  to  hear,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon  has  telegraphed  to  me  to  say  that  he  is  unable  to  be  with  us  this  evening,  but 
he  quite  hopes  and  promises  to  be  here  on  Sunday  next.  I  hope  that  you  will  all 
muster  in  order  to  hear  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  next  Sunday  at  three  o'clock.  The  hall 
will  be  free  to  all,  without  tickets,  and  not  only  to  working-men  but  to  working- 
women.  So  I  hope  that  you  will  bring  your  wives  and  your  daughters  with  yoo. 
Before  I  call  upon  Alderman  Phillips  to  speak,  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if  any 
working-man  would  like  just  to  come  up  here  on  the  platform  and  make  any  remarks 
or  ask  any  questions.  [A  pause.]  If  no  one  wishes  to  come  up,  I  shall  call  upon 
Mr.  Alderman  Phillips  to  speak. 


Alderman  Phillips,  West  Ham. 

My  Lord,  My  Brother  Men, — I  want  to  speak  to  you  for  the  little  while  that  I  shall 
take  from  a  thoroughly  different  standpoint.  I  want  to  take  those  three  points  which 
have  been  raised,  and  re-cast  them.  The  question,  Why  should  the  working  classes 
support  the  National  Church  ? — I  want  to  put  that  to  you  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
whom  the  working-men  of  East  London  have  honoured  by  putting  him  np  as  ooe 
of  their  leaders.  I  shall  speak  to  you  from  that  standpoint,  just  as  1  would  have  ^t 
the  matter  before  you  if  I  had  been  asked  to  come  to  a  trades  union  meeting  to  point 
out  why  I  hold  that  men  should  stand  loyal  to  the  principles  of  trades  nnionisB. 
Why,  then,  should  a  working-man  support  the  principle  of  a  National  Church  ?  And* 
moreover,  I  hold  that  not  only  he  should  do  it,  but  that  he  should  do  it  more  to-day 
than  ever  it  has  been  done  in  the  past.  The  need  for  working-men  up  and  down 
England  to  stand  solid  by  the  principle  of  a  National  Church  is  greater  to-day  than 
ever  it  has  been,  because  every  day  that  goes  by,  and  every  year  that  rolls  round,  the 
State  is  taking  over  more  and  more  to  itself,  and  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  individuals 
more  and  more  the  management  and  the  control  of  affairs.  Think  for  a  moment  of 
what  we  do  already.  The  moment  that  a  little  baby  is  bom — the  moment  that  one  of 
you  fellows  has  another  **  kid  "  in  the  house — the  State  comes  down  and  says,  *^  I  am 
going  to  look  after  that. "  It  will  not  let  you  have  the  sole  management.  It  sajrs,  "  I  an 
going  to  see  that  the  baby  is  registered  ;  I  am  going  to  see  that  the  baby  is  vaccinated ; 
I  am  going  to  see,  by  and  bye/  that  the  baby  is  educated  ;  because  you  might  be  a 
selfish,  unmanly  man,  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  it,  because  you  miglit  care  to  make 
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that  youngster  go  out  and  help  to  earn  the  living;  for  the  family  when  it  was  too  weak 
to  do  it,  I,  the  State,  will  throw  my  protecting  arm  around  the  child  for  a  certain 
number  of  years.  The  Stale  says,  *'  We  realise  that  these  little  bodies,  these  boys  and 
girls,  are  to  be  the  men  and  women  of  the  future,  and  we  want  them  to  grow  up 
strong,  sensible,  and  thoughtful  men  and  women,  and  if  we  left  them  to  the  individual 
caprice  of  a  father  and  mother  many  of  them  would  grow  up  unfit  men  and  women." 
And  so  the  State  takes  them  away.  Then  the  State  does  another  thing,  it  does  not 
allow  a  man  the  choice  as  to  whether  he  shall  put  a  bit  of  paving-stone  in  front  of  his 
house  or  put  a  lamp  up.  It  says,  **  We  are  going  to  create  a  municipality,  or  a  board 
of  works,  or  a  county  council,  and  so,  collectively,  we  will  attend  to  the  roads  and 
water  them."  It  doss  not  leave  any  man  to  say,  "  I  will  water  this  bit  of  the  dusty  road." 
It  does  it  collectively.  There  will  come  into  your  heads  what  an  enormous  number  of 
things  the  State  does.  Now,  many  men,  and  the  number  is  growing  very  rapidly,  are 
spr^in^  abroad  this  very  principle — that  the  State  should  not  only  do  what  it  does, 
but  that  It  should  do  more  :  that  it  should  take  over  some  of  our  sources  of  wealth 
and  large  industries.  I  am  not  saying  whether  that  principle  is  right  or  wrong,  but  it 
is  growing  very  rapidly,  and  permeating  a  large  number  of  the  level-headed  men  of 
the  day.  A  man  said  to  me,  "  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  why  the  State  should 
not  take  over  the  mines  to  work  them  the  same  as  it  does  the  Post  Office — (cheers) — 
paying  out  those  who  are  interested  in  them  now,  and  paying  the  miners  a  minimum 
wage,  with  a  pension  at  the  end,  like  it  does  the  postmen  and  the  policemen."  Well, 
this  is  just  the  idea  that  is  in  the  air ;  but  the  idea  of  to-day  very  often  is  the  great 
fact  of  to-morrow.  Now,  my  point  is  this,  if  we  are  going  in  bit  by  bit  for  the 
nationalization  of  wealth,  if  the  State  or  the  nation  is  going  to  take  over  these  large 
centres  of  wealth,  and  control  the  large  centres  of  industry,  I  maintain  that  it  is  only 
lexical,  and  according  to  the  past  history  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  it  is  only  common 
sense  that  the  nation  should  recognize  religion  in  this  wealthy  and  industrial  com- 
munity ;  because,  remember  this,  working-men,  it  is  not  wealth,  and  it  is  not  the 
re-distribution  of  wealth,  that  will  make  up  the  greatness  of  the  country  ;  it  is  character. 
That  is  the  true  capital  of  the  country.  (Cheers.)  There  passed  away  a  man  a  little 
while  ago^I  will  tread  gently  over  dead  men's  graves,  and,  therefore,  not  mention 
his  name~a  man  possessed  of  enormous  wealth  ;  but  what  did  he  do  with  it  ?  He 
spent  it  upon  women,  race-horses,  and  fighting-men.  Imagine  a  country  made  up  of 
such  men — wealthy  men,  but  men  of  no  character.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  the 
country  would  stand,  as  it  does  to-day,  in  the  forefront  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
if  that  was  the  character  of  your  nation  ?  Look  at  your  own  ranks.  Who  are  the 
men  that  are  the  backbone  of  your  trades  unions,  of  your  Foresters'  Societies,  of  your 
Odd  Fellows,  of  the  large  societies  that  you  have  brought  together  up  and  down  the 
land  ?  Not  your  boosers,  not  your  cadgers,  not  your  loaders,  but  the  men  of  character, 
of  grit.  They  are  the  men  that  make  the  backbone  of  the  nation.  Therefore,  I 
submit  that  it  is  economically  and  ethically  sound  for  the  nation  to  give  its  moral  and 
financial  support  to  a  movement  whose  aim  is  to  produce  character. 

Canon  Jacobs  said  that  the  nation  or  State  does  not  pay  one  clergyman.  That  is 
absolutely  true,  and  you  men  ought  to  know  it,  and  if  you  read  the  budgets  you  must 
know  that  the  State  does  not  pay  the  clergymen.  But  I  maintain  that  it  would  be 
money  well  laid  out  if  the  State  would  plant  down  so  many  thousands  a  year.  You 
want  more  men  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  agitate  up  and  down  the  country 
towards  producing  better  characters.  (Cheers.)  Some  men  very  often  say  to  me, 
*'  Look  at  the  money  that  is  spent  on  the  Church.  What  has  it  produced  ?  "  I  decline 
to  allow  moral  work  to  be  put  down  in  that  way.  You  cannot  tabulate  and  put  down 
in  statistics  what  the  Church  is  producing.  I  will  put  it  to  you  in  this  way.  A  few 
years  ago  down  in  West  Ham,  wnich  I  am  an  alderman  of,  and  where  I  live,  we  started 
fighting  and  agitating  for  a  free  librar).  We  did  not  get  a  beautiful  building  such  as 
you  have  got  here  for  Birmingham,  but  when  we  were  fighting  for  it  some  of  the 
mingy  ratepayers  there  said,  **  That  means  another  id.  in  the  pound.  What  are  you 
going  to  give  us  for  the  id.  ?  "  One  man  said,  '*  Look  here,  Ptiillips,  I  am  willing  to 
pay  another  id.  for  better  paving-stones  or  for  more  sewers,  but  I  want  to  know  what 

Tou  are  going  to  give  me."  I  said,  "  When  we  have  got  our  free  library  I  admit  that 
shall  not  be  able  to  point  to  more  paving-stoner ,  or  more  lamps,  or  more  sewers,  but 
let  the  library  alone  for  four  or  five  years  and  I  will  point  you  to  men  who  are  bigger 
men  intellectually,  morally,  and  spiritually  because  of  the  contact  with  the  great 
minds  who  wrote  the  books  which  we  shall  store  in  that  library."    (Cheers.) 

So,  working-men,  because  you  cannot  tabulate  and  put  down  the  number  of  men 
who  are  leading  better  lives  because  of  this  great  pulsing  power  of  the  preaching  and 
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the  teaching  and  the  praying  that  is  going  on  up  and  down  the  land  and  all  over  it 
by  means  of  this  great  Church  of  England  to-day — because  you  cannot  tabulate  the 
results,  I  say  that  it  is  unfair  to.  say  tluit  they  are  doing  nothing.  I  say  that  by  and 
by,  when  you  and  I  have  passed  from  here,  and  we  stand  side  by  side  by  God's 
recording  angel,  and  he  permits  us  to  look  down  at  that  book,  and  we  read  the 
writing  there,  we  shall  see  what  a  large  number  of  men  there  are  who  are  better  &thexs 
and  grander  men,  and  whose  lives  were  made  purer ;  and  what  a  number  of  mcythcn 
there  are  who  were  made  more  motherly,  and  what  a  number  of  young  men  who  were 
made  stronger,  and  we  shall  see  that  great  roll  call  of  the  humble  heroes  of  everyday  life 
who  were  produced  by  the  power  of  the  Church  of  to-day,  and  we  shall  be  silent  as  to 
the  mere  little  money  that  has  been  spent  upon  it.  (Cheers.)  So  as  we  tend 
onwards  towards  Socialism.  I  plead  by  the  history  of  the  nations  who  are  running  a 
Godless  Socialism — I  plead  by  the  history  of  their  failures — that  it  is  all  imperatiT-e 
that  we  should  have  a  large,  living,  powerful  religion  spreading  up  and  down  the 
land  that  shall  make  real  the  motives  of  men,  and  make  them  brotherly,  godly, 
noble,  and  unselfish.  True  permanency  of  character  must  be  created  and  nourished 
by  the  religion  of  Christ,  or,  believe  me,  there  will  come  an  awful  reaction.  I  do 
not  know  anything  more  disappointing  and  more  terrible  than  for  a  man  to  live  and 
toil,  give  up  his  leisure  and  give  up  his  thought  towards  some  ideal,  and,  by-and-bye, 
he  reaches  that  ideal,  and  when  he  reaches  it  he  finds  that  it  is  rotten  ;  it  b  a  biust 
bubble,  and  he  holds  it  in  his  hand,  and  the  thing  that  he  has  lived  for  crumbles  in 
his  hand,  and  ^oes  down  a  wreck  at  his  feet.  I  tell  you  men  to-day,  who  are  looking 
forward  to  Socialism  built  up  without  God,  that  you  are  giving  too  much  time  to  it. 
I  admire  your  industry,  I  admire  your  self-denial ;  but  there  will  come  a  time  when 
that  Socialism  will  burst  in  your  hands  like  a  bubble.  You  will  have  change — jper- 
haps  a  redistribution  of  wealth  ;  but  the  selfishness,  and  the  grasping,  and  the  wolnsh- 
ness,  and  the  devilishness  of  men  will  still  be  there,  and  your  beautiful  ideal  will  be 
gone.  Because  I  want  to  ward  off  that  day  I  plead  with  you  common-sense  English- 
men that  you  will  do  all  that  you  can  to  stand  by  the  principle,  and  support  in  eveiy 
way  that  you  can  the  principle,  that  the  nation  shall  have  more  and  more  of  the  reli- 
gion  of  Christ  spreading  up  and  down  it,  rather  than  that  it  should  be  hindered,  or 
hampered,  or  fettered  in  any  way.     (Cheers.) 

Then  another  point  that  I  just  want  to  put  before  you  is  this :  What  form  of 
national  religion  shall  we  recognize?  My  brother  men,  I  do  think  that  it  most 
be  a  large-backed,  catholic,  all-embracing  form  ;  it  must  be  a  form  that  shall  be  able 
to  stretch  its  hands  out  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  like  the  Christ  who  founded 
it,  and  say  "  Whosoever  will  may  come"  to  the  plain  wayfaring  man,  to' the  man  of 
culture,  to  the  broad  man,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  narrow  man.  It  should  be  a  Churdi 
that  shall  be  wide  enough  for  all  to  enter  in  ;  and  I  do  claim  that,  with  all  its  faults, 
we  have  that  in  our  midst  to-day.  (Cheers.)  There  are  faults  in  some  of  its  men, 
very  likely,  but  oh,  believe  me,  and  ever  remember  this — that  principles  are  bigger 
than  men,  and  that  the  faults  of  men  do  not  alter  principles.  I  remember  a  little 
while  ago  meeting  a  sailor  down  in  the  dock  district  near  where  I  live,  and  the  man 
said  to  me,  *'  Look  here,  Phillips,  do  you  see  that?"  and  he  held  in  hb  hand  a  ticket 
of  the  Sailors'  and  Firemen's  Union.  He  said,  *'  I  am  going  to  tear  it  in  balv^.** 
I  said,  "  You  won't.  What  are  you  going  to  tear  it  in  halves  for  ?  You  were  one  of 
the  first  men  to  join  this  branch  of  our  union."  "  Well,"  he  said,  **  things  have  gone 
badly.  Havelock  Wilson  has  muddled  affairs."  I  said,  "  What  has  Havelock  Wilsoa 
to  do  with  the  principle  of  trades  unionism  ?  If  it  was  important  that  yuu  should 
stand  side  by  side  five  or  six  years  ago  and  form  a  great  solid  rock,  and  say  to  the 
shipowners, '  Thus  far  shall  you  go  and  no  farther ;  we  have  a  right  to  a  certain  wage ' 
— if  the  principle  was  right  then  it  is  sound  now,  and  no  fault  or  blunder  of  Havelock 
Wilson  can  alter  the  fundamental  principles  of  trades  unionism."  And  so,  if  you  know 
some  clergymen  who  are  unworthy  of  the  name  of  clergymen,  it  does  not  alter  the 
principles  of  the  Church  that  they  belong  to.  (Cheers.)  Go  up  to  the  man  if  you 
like,  and  take  him  by  the  coat,  and  say,  **  Look  here,  I  want  to  shake  you  up  to  your 
position."  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Say,  if  you  like,  that  he  is  bringing  disgrace  oo 
a  ^eat  institution  with  a  glorious  record.  Tell  him  all  that ;  but  do  not  atteippt  lo 
think  that  his  inconsistency  alters  the  broad  principles  of  the  National  Church  of 
which  he  is  a  member. 

Just  one  other  point.  It  is  this — that  an  Established  Church  means  time  and 
wealth  and  leisure  for  the  production  of  books.  I  may  be  speaking  wrongly,  but  I 
do  feel  very  strongly  that  if  we  were  to  disestablish  and  disendow  the  Chuich  of 
England  we  should  undermine  a  security  which  gives  a  large  amount  of  time  to  men 
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in  our  University  settlements  to  produce  great  thoughts  and  write  great  books.  You 
cannot  afford  to  despise  culture.  Who  does  the  "  bossing "  in  the  ranks  of  the 
working-men  to  day  ?  It  is  not  the  fool.  It  is  the  working-man  who  has  got 
most  culture  and  brain  power  in  his  head.  Where  are  they  goine  to  get  this  culture 
if  ^ou  weaken  the  thing  that  is  producing  it  ?  I  believe  that  that  would  happen  if 
this  Church  of  England  was  disestablished  and  disendowed.  The  poorest  in  the  land 
are  going  to  feel  it  the  most.  (Cheers.)  We  have  been  holding,  and  everybody  here 
holds,  I  suppose,  that  the  poorest  should  have  a  large  share  in  a  great  many  of  the 
good  things  which  God  has  sent.  I  hold  that  the  rapture  of  art,  and  literature,  and 
music  ought  to  be  broueht  down  to  the  doorstep  of  every  man  and  every  woman  as 
far  as  it  possibly  can.  Why  in  our  county  council  we  so  thought  of  the  little  ones 
that  a  couple  of  us  moved  a  resolution  that  we  should  get  some  truck-loads  of  sand 
from  the  sea-side  and  Bx  them  down  on  a  plot  of  ground  in  a  bit  of  park,  which  we 
have  got,  and  have  it  so  arranged  that  the  little  children  of  the  dockers  could  get 
their  penny  spades  and  pails  and  go  and  dig  over  the  sand  in  our  park — (cheers) — ^just 
the  same,  you  know,  as  the  bishop's  little  youngsters  can  play  down  on  Brighton 
beach.  (Great  laughter.)  That  is  very  democratic,  but  it  is  veiy  right  that  the 
poorest  and  the  weakest  should  have  a  share  in  the  best.  Follow  me  now.  If  this 
Church  of  England  is  disestablished  and  disendowed,  the  money  which  it  can  now 
afford  to  plant  down  men  of  power  and  men  of  culture  in  a  slum  or  in  a  village  will 
not  be  available ;  and  if  that  system  does  not  exist,  what  system  will  come  about  ? 
Now  I  am  not  going  to  say  a  word  against  Dissenters,  but  I  am  going  to  speak  about 
their  system.  The  men  that  are  the  attractive  men  of  Dissent  are  men  that  can  be 
bought  up  by  the  big  churches,  and  the  small  people  and  the  village  people  have  to 
put  up  with  the  worst  class  of  Nonconformist  ministers  to-day.  (Cheers.)  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  the  worst  class  morally  or  the  worst  class  spiritually,  but  the  worst 
class  intellectually  and  powerfully.  If  a  man  has  got  the  gift  of  attracting  a  big 
crowd  he  does  not  preach  in  a  little  chapel  in  the  slums.  He  gets  away  up  to  the 
City  Temple.  (Laughter  and  cheers  and  voices,  "  Three  cheers  for  Parker.")  My 
point  is  that  under  the  present  system  the  Church  is  putting  some  men  not  very  far  off 
nrom  Parker  into  our  slums  and  into  our  villages — men  of  real  power. 

Just  one  point,  and  I  have  done.  ("  Go  on.")  I  believe  that  very  lai^ely  this 
question  of  disestablishment  and  disendowment  that  has  been  floating  about  m  the  air 
is  a  red  herring  drawn  all  across  your  path,  and  absolutely  nothing  else.  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  red  herring  of  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  capitalists  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, because  they  know  that  if  they  did  not  bring  up  something,  just  the  same  as 
Home  Rule  was  brought  up,  they  could  not  block  the  way  for  real  labour  legislation. 
You  are  going  to  have  labour  legislation  delayed.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about 
very  well.  (Cheers.)  I  say  this.  (Interruption  and  a  hiss,  and  cries  of  "Order.") 
Now  look  here ;  the  Bishop  told  you  that  you  can  come  and  talk  directly  I  have  done. 
I  give  my  word  that  I  will  not  hiss  anything  that  you  say.  You  may  say  what 
you  like.  Just  let  me  make  myself  clear.  I  say  that  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment, if  it  were  passed  to-morrow,  would  not  mean  three  ounces  of  bacca  a  week 
more  to  a  single  fellow.  The  question  of  pensions  for  old  age  or  of  better  methods 
than  we  have  now  got  of  dealing  with  our  poor ;  those  are  the  bread-and-butter 
questions  of  the  time.  Such  questions  as  employment  for  the  unemployed  in  our 
cities  are  questions  for  you.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  what  you  are  going  to  do 
with  3rour  men  who  are  over  fifty.  All  up  and  down  the  country  the  factones  say, 
*' Owing  to  the  competitive  system  we  cannot  take  them  on  over  fifty."  The 
municiiMilities  say,  "  We  cannot  put  men  on  the  roads  over  fifty  because  they  are  too 
weak.  Yet  where  b  the  statesman  who  is  going  to  say,  '*  I  will  find  a  solution  for 
this  "  ?  That  is  the  bread-and-butter  politics,  and  that  is  the  sort  of  politics  that  you 
want.  Yes,  and  as  long  as  these  questions  of  disestablishment  and  disendowment  are 
goin^  to  be  put  in  the  front  to  stir  and  split  up  the  country,  real  democratic  legislation 
IS  going  to  be  blocked  and  hindered. 

So  I  say  to  you,  working-men,  you  know  what  it  is  to  toil  hard,  and  go  home  with 
sweaty  hands  and  black  faces,  and  tired  and  weary,  and  go  into  houses  where  you 
have  only  two  or  three  rooms.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  when  the  baby  cries  to 
sar,  "Take  the  baby  into  the  nursery."  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  As  a  married  man, 
I  have  very  great  pity  for  the  working-man  when  the  youngster  is  cutting  his  teeth, 
and  is  crying  all  nieht,  and  the  father  has  got  to  be  up  at  six  o'clock.  Whether  he 
has  had  a  good  night  or  a  bad  night,  he  has  to  get  up  and  go  out  to  his  work.  Legis- 
lation that  will  tend  to  make  your  condition  easier,  and  remove  some  of  the  hard 
crusts  of  your  life,  is  the  legislation  that  I  am  going  to  support.     (Cheers.)    My 
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J)oint  is,  do  not  stand  outside  and  criticize.  Anybody  can  do  tbat.  We  have  got 
aults,  but  come  inside  and  help  us  to  make  it  a  more  practical  Church.  I  remember 
a  gnat  fly  one  hot  day  seeing  a  horse  pull  a  load  up  a  hill,  and  it  went  and  stong  him. 
That  did  not  help  the  horse.  Some  persons  are  like  gnat  flies.  Some  of  her  lushops 
wish  that  they  could  make  the  Church  more  popular,  and  they  would  be  glad  of  your 
help,  and  you  simply  sting  them.  Come  and  be  baptized  if  you  have  not  been. 
That  is  the  initial  service.  Come  and  be  baptised,  just  as  you  would  join  the 
Foresters  or  some  other  brotherhood,  and  then  say,  "  I  am  a  member  of  this  associa< 
tioii,  my  Lord  Bishop,  and  I  claim  my  riglit  to  have  a  voice  in  the  government  of 
this  community."  (Cheers.)  Then  make  it  a  bigger  Church.  Make  it  more 
brotherly  and  more  national,  but  on  economic,  patriotic,  and  religious  grounds  do  not 
disestablish  and  disendow  the  English  Church.    (Cheers.) 


The  Very  Rev.  WiLLlAM  Lefroy,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich. 

My  Lord  President,  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  My  Brother  Men — amongst 
the  last  words  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Alderman  Phillips  there  were  words  which  evi- 
dently struck  a  chord  in  your  hearts  for  a  reason  which  I  will  not  pause  to  discover.  He 
spoke  of  "  bread  and  butter  politics."  Some  time  since,  England,  in  the  plentitode 
of  her  strength,  won  a  glorious  victory  in  Abyssinia.  In  Abyssinia  there  is  an  old 
custom  that,  whenever  any  guests  are  invited  to  an  entertainment, the  host  who  invites 
the  guests  is  careful  before  they  depart  to  put  upon  the  head  of  each  of  them  a  littk 
pat  of  Abyssinian  butter.  (Laughter.)  I  am  not  going  now  to  dilate  upon  the  incoo- 
venience  in  a  tropical  climate  of  an  oleaginous  chaplet ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  I 
address  this  meeting  with  rare  pleasure,  because,  up  to  the  present,  you,  the  guests  of 
the  Church  Congress—you,  who  for  the  Hrst  time  in  the  history  of  Congresses,  have 
taken  your  rightful  place  upon  the  Subjects  Committee,  have  not  yet  had  to-night  one 
single  pat  of  platform  butter  ;  and  you  are  not  going  to  have  it  from  me.  I  luive  no 
desire  in  the  world  to  acquire  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  Birmingham  Town  Council ; 
neither  do  I  desire  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  going  to 
tell  you  that  ydu  are  the  Bnest  fellows  in  the  world  or  out  of  it.  I  think  that  you  and  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  human  nature,  and  I  think  that  we  are  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  other  people.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  here  just  now  to  try  to  tell  yon  the 
truth,  and  to  tell  it  to  you,  I  hope,  as  plainly,  as  honestly,  and  as  unreservedly  as 
I  may  be  permitted. 

Before  I  enter  directly  upon  the  thoughts  that  are  in  my  mind,  there  are  foer 
preliminaries  that  I  submit  as  absolutely  irreversible  to  myself,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  and  with  regard  to  which  I  crave  that  others  will  be  as  whole-hearted  in 
their  acceptance  of  them. 

My  first  proposition  is  this— that  no  system,  such  as  th^  Church  of  England,  is.  on 
its  human  side,  in  all  its  parts,  perfect.  If  it  is  weak  here,  it  is  strong  there,  and  rmt 
versa.  If  the  complications  of  one  age  involve  something  like  rigidity  in  its  arrange* 
ments,  the  complications  of  another  may  demand,  require,  and  receive,  not  rigidity 
but  elasticity.  The  losses  of  one  generation  may  be  the  gains  of  a  later ;  and  the 
gains  of  this  generation  may  be  the  loss  of  that  which  is  to  come.  My  brother  men, 
we  are  members,  as  the  first  speaker  said,  of  Jesus  Christ's  divine  society.  But, 
because  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  glorious  m3rstery  of  His  incarnation,  had  a  human  foAt 
to  His  nature,  the  Church  has  its  human  side,  and,  unlike  the  humanity  of  Christy  the 
humanity  of  the  Church  is,  beyond  doubt,  liable  to  error  in  iu  executive  and 
administration. 

My  second  proposition  is  this — that  no  man,  not  even  a  working-man,  who  is  the 
demigod  of  some  politicians— no  man,  be  he  peasant  or  peer,  or  even  prime  minister, 
has  any  right  or  is  justified  in  interfering  needlessly  with  an  institution  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  which  has  commended  itself  by  its  work,  unless  his 
propositions  effect  greater  improvements  than  the  conditions  which  he  desires  to  dis- 
place.    (Loud  cheers.) 

My  third  proposition  is,  very  simply,  this — beware  of  over-legislation.  Over- 
legislation,  even  upon  the  limited  dimensions  which  were  indicated  as  almost  the 
ideal  of  Canon  Fremantle,  tends  to  tyranny.  Over-meddling  leads  to  hopeless 
muddling.  It  leads  to  undue  interference  with  individual  authority,  and  very  often 
the  suppression  of  individual  expression  of  opinion. 

Fourthly,  and  lastly,  in  this  connection — (I  am  very  thankful  that  Canon  Jacob 
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defined  this  proposition) — what  do  we  gain?    But  who  are  here  meant?    Not  the 
clergy ;  not  their  wives  ;  not  their  families ;  hut  since  you  are  on  the  Subjects  Com- 
mittee, we  have  to  look  at  the  proposition  from  the  standpoint  of  its  authors,  and, 
therefore,  the  thesis  is  what  the  men  of  Birmingham,  what  the  men  of  England,  what 
we  the  citizens  of  the  greatest  Empire  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  gain,  and  what 
we  lose,  by  the  connection  between  the  Church  and  the  State.    And  now  I  come  to 
state   what  I  believe   we   do  gain.       The  first  thing  we  gain  is  the    indisputable, 
invaluable  blessing  which  comes  from   the  national   recognition  of  Almightv  God. 
It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  one  of  God's  dependent  creatures  to  recognize,  honour, 
and  obey  the  Lord  of  all ;   and  whatever  be  the  position  of  an  individual,  in  his 
personal  capacity,  as  the  head  of  his  house,  or  as  the  head  of  an  establUhment, 
the  obligation  pursues  him  from  the  limited  publicity  of  his  individual  life  into  the 
sanctity  of  his  domestic  life,  and  it  follows  him  into  the  larger  sweeps  of  his  economic 
life.    He  must  recognize  God,  as  a  man  ;  recognize  Him,  as  a  father  ;  recoenize  Him 
either  as  a  labourer  or   an   employer.      And  every  obligation   which    binds    an 
individual  to  the  recognition  of  God  binds  the  nation,  with   this  additional  and 
inevitable  imperative — that  the  only  wav  which  a  nation  can  recognize  God  is  by 
establishing  a  form  of  religion.    The  individual  mav  recognize  God,  as  you  do,  in  the 
silence  of  your  hearts.     As  you  walk  in  the  streets  of  Birmingham  to  your  work,  and  as 
yoa  struggle  home  tired  and  toil-worn  to  the  family  circle,  the  spot  you  dearly  love,  thl^ 
may  be  done  in  the  silence  of  your  own  heart.     But  does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that 
this  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  a  nation  ?    The  nation  must  recognize  God  publicly 
and  in  its  corporate  capacity.     And  then  there  are  only  two  methods  in  which  this 
recognition  is  possible  ;  first  by  the  recognition  of  all  forms  of  faith  or  unfaith,  thereby 
overlooking  the  special  merits,  the  history,  and  the  Scriptural  character  of  each  ;  or, 
having  thooeht  these  matters  out,  then  deliberately  and  of  set  purpose  select  one,  and 
that  one,  as  m  this  case,  the  oldest,  the  most  comprehensive,  and  the  most  Apostolic,  the 
Church  which  has  gathered  up  the  past  into  the  present,  and  that  will  hand  on  the  past 
with  the  present  to  the  future,  and  transmit  to  unborn  ages  the  glorious  inheritance  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.     (Cheers. )    For  this,  my  brothers,  there  is  divine 
authority.     God  has  said,  '*  Be  wise  now,  therefore,  O  ^e  kings ;  be  learned,  ye  that 
are  judges  in  the  earth.     Serve  the  Lord  with  fear.    Rejoice  before  Him  with  reverence. 
Kiss  the  Son  lest  He  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way.'* 

And  who  will  deny  that  God  has  blessed  England  ?  Who  will  deny  that  her  ol>e- 
dtence  has  brought  blessing  ?  Is  there  a  nation  in  the  world  that  has  such  possibilities, 
such  power,  such  peace,  such  moral  advantages  ?  London,  the  heart  of  the  nation,  is 
the  almshouse  of  a  starving  world.  (Cheers.)  This,  I  say,  is  a  great  gain — ^the  blessing 
of  God  upon  obedience  to  His  law.  The  second  gain  is  this — that  there  are  voluntary 
workers  who  consecrate  their  time,  their  lives,  their  education,  their  substance  to  the 
moral  service  of  the  nation  in  which  they  live,  without  receiving  one  single  farthing  by 
way  of  pay.  The  army,  the  navy,  the  militia,  the  volunteer  forces,  are  subsidized  by  the 
State,  and  rightly.  Art  is  subsidized  ;  warfare  is  subsidized  ;  science  is  subsidized  ; 
education  is  subsidized  ;  but  so  far  as  the  Church  of  England  is  concerned  there  is  no 
subsidy  whatever  given  to  the  three  and  twenty  thousand  clergy ;  and  at  least  ten 
thousand  of  them  are  married,  and  the  wives  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  worth,  for  work,  for  sympathy,  for  wisdom,  and  for  blessedness  and  power,  all  the 
sisterhoods  in  the  whole  of  this  island.  (Cheers. )  You  have,  then,  33,000  workers, 
devoting  themselves  and  their  lives  and  powers  to  the  moral  well-being  of  the  nation, 
and  this  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  parochial  system.  What  is  that  parochial 
system  ?  Why,  it  is  this — that  there  is  not  a  spot  in  England  that  can  be  described 
as  *'  no  man's  land."  Every  spot  in  this  country,  ah  !  and  I  must  not  forget  Wales, 
just  because  Wales  is  attacked — (cheers)— every  spot  of  England  and  of  Wales  is 
covered  in  and  covered  over  by  the  parochial  system,  and  every  soul  within  the  acre- 
age of  the  separate  pari^es  may  have,  to  some  extent,  what  Canon  Fremantle  desired 
that  they  should  have,  the  sympathy  of  the  clergyman  that  is  appointed  to  minister, 
his  guidance  in  perplexity,  his  nelp  in  weakness,  his  counsel  in  complications,  and 
everything  that  a  godly  man  is  desired,  and  is  believed,  and  is  likely  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  conditions  to  which  he  may,  in  his  sphere,  be  called  upon  to  address  himself. 
Here  are  the  conditions.  Here  is  the  parochial  system  at  work.  Think  of  it.  As 
Alderman  Phillips  very  truly  said,  if  this  was  taken  away  the  souls  who  need  the  clergv 
most  are  the  very  persons  who  would  be  the  first  to  suffer,  and  suffer  sorely.  Well, 
then,  the  message  of  the  Church  to  the  nation  is  something  on  thb  fashion.  Here  are 
23,000  clergymen  ;  there  are  their  wives  and  their  daughters  ;  there  are  the  churches. 
They  are  open,  open  whenever  you  want  them  ;  and  they  dare  not  be  closed  upon  the 
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Lord's  day.  Be  the  clergyman  ill,  be  the  clergyman  well,  under  every  condition  the 
Church  must  be  opened  ;  and  if  not  opened  the  clergyman  is  liable  to  reprimand  or 
to  punishment.  If  the  parochial  system  ceased  to  obtain  to-morrow,  those  diurcfaes 
might  be  closed,  just  as  any  Nonconformist  chapel  may  be  closed,  except  any  member 
of  Uiat  separate  society  should  take  proceedings  against  the  minister  thereof.  But,  in 
the  case  of  the  Church  of  England,  there  is  no  such  thing  possible  ;  and  the  man  who 
would  have  his  church  closed  would  be  liable  beyond  a  doubt  to  punishment.  Here, 
then,  is  a  great  fact ;  and  this  is  a  great  gain.  Is  there  anything  like  it  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  English  Common weiUth — such  a  mass  of  service  without  fee,  widioiit 
reward  ?  No  entry  appears  in  either  Mr.  Goschen*s  budget  or  Sir  William  Harconrt's 
budget ;  no  wrangling  in  the  debates  on  Supply  about  the  sum  that  is  appropriated  to 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  Not  a  word,  because  it  is  not  possible.  There 
is  no  such  thing.  And,  more,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  property  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  such.  The  endowments  that  we  possess  are  possessed  by  separate 
corporations  ;  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  great  nest-^g  and  a  great  balance  in 
the  pockets  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  who  administer  our  funds. 
The  property  of  the  Church  is  bequeathed  by  the  generosity  of  the  past  to  corporatioDs 
sole ;  and  that  being  so,  you  have  to  deal  with  all  the  complications  of  individual 
corporations.  Now,  to-night,  I  am  going  to  do  a  very  bold  thing,  and  I  shall,  I 
believe,  be  pardoned  for  it.  My  lord,  you  asked  any  working-man  to  come  up  to 
this  platform  and  ask  any  question  of  any  of  the  speakers.  I  thought  it  rather  lurd, 
because  I  had  no  notice  of  this  assault  which  might  be  going  to  be  made  upon  one. 
But  now  I  am  the  working-man,  for  the  moment,  and,  my  lord,  if  you  will  adlow  me, 
I  am  going  to  ask  your  lordship  a  few  questions  ;  and  then  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
Bishop  of  Wakefield  a  few  questions  ;  and  then,  if  you  will  allow  me,  subject  to  the 
rule  of  our  beloved  and  revered  diocesan,  I  will  ask  your  young  friend,  the  old 
rector,  a  few  questions.  Now,  then,  my  lord,  will  you  kindly  tell  this  great  assembly, 
for  whose  spiritual  interest,  in  the  providence  and  love  of  God,  you  have  such  pro- 
found concern,  in  the  first  place,  how  long  you  have  been  an  ordained  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England  ? 

The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

Forty-seven  years. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  OF  Norwich. 

Now,  my  lord,  will  you  kindly  inform  this  great  meeting  whether  you  ever  in  your 
life  received  any  stipend  from  the  State  ? 

The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

Never  a  penny.     (Cheers.) 

The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF  NORWICH. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  lord.  I  do  not  think  that  his  lordship  has  been 
catechized  for  a  long  time.  (Laughter.)  Now,  if  you  please,  we  will  go  a  little 
farther  north,  and  we  will  examine  a  bishop,  the  sight  of  whose  shovel  hat  in  the  East 
of  London  was  sufficient  to  evoke  a  cheer  from  the  haidy  sons  of  toil  who  knew  hin. 
(Loud  cheers.)  My  Lord  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  will  you  kindly  tell  this  great  assembly 
how  long  you  have  been  in  the  Christian  ministry  ? 

The  Right  Rev.  the  BISHOP  OF  Wakefield. 

Forty-seven  years.     (Laughter.) 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  OF  NORWICH. 

Will  you  now  inform  us,  did  you  ever  receive  any  stipend  from  the  State  ? 

The  Right  Rev.  the  BiSHOP  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

Never  a  penny.     (Laughter.) 
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The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Norwich. 

Well,  you  know,  my  brother  men,  bishops  are  remarkable  persons,  and  they  may 
have  been  hardly  treated  by  those  whom  we  term  "  the  powers  that  be."  Wc  will 
now  come  to  our  young  friend,  the  old  rector.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Mr.  Rector^ 
will  you  inform  this  assemblage  how  long  you  have  been  in  the  ministry  ? 

The  Rev.  Canon  Wilkinson. 

Fifty-four  years.    (Cheers.) 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  OF  Norwich. 

Did  you  ever  in  your  life  receive  any  stipend  from  the  State  ? 


The  Rev.  Canon  Wilkinson. 

Not  the  fraction  of  a  bad  farthing.     (Laughter  and  cheers.) 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  OF  NORWICH. 

My  brother  men,  you  have  heard  the  statement  of  the  two  bishops  and  of  our  good 
friend  the  rector.  Will  you  pass  the  question  on.  Pass  it  on  from  one  end  of  England 
to  the  other.  Call  upon  the  Liberation  Society  to  explain  how  they  dare  say  that  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  State-paid.  (Cheers.)  When  you  have  done 
this,  and  reflected  upon  all  that  it  implies,  then  remember  that  to  some  extent  I  have 
made  good  my  second  point,  that  the  union  between  the  Divine  society  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  State,  because  of  the  voluntariness  of  its  services,  and  the 
gratuitousness  of  its  labour,  so  far  as  State-aid  is  concerned,  is  the  noblest,  the  freest, 
and  the  cheapest  institution  at  present  existing  in  England.  (Cheers.)  This  is^ 
beyond  a  doubt,  a  great  gain.  My  third  point  is  this  :  I  regard  the  union  between 
the  Church  and  the  State  as  a  great  gain  to  the  nation,  because  it  ensures  fixity  of  the 
expressions  of  our  belief.  We  have  mis  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  has  come  down 
to  us  in  its  present  form  from  the  far  off  past.  There  are  prayers  in  it  that  date  from 
the  earliest  century ;  and  there  in  that  Book  you  have  Catholic,  Apostolic,  Divine, 
Scriptural  truth,  as  you  have  not  in  any  other  manual  of  devotion  known  to  mankind. 
Now,  bear  with  me,  for  I  am  coming  to  a  delicate  point,  but  that  does  not  distress  me  in 
the  least.  We  are  living,  we  have  lived,  in  an  age  of  sharp  controversy.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  very  unhappy  litigation  in  the  Church.  There  have  been 
legal  decisions  given  on  this  point  and  on  that ;  and,  however  you  and  I  may  feel  with 
regard  to  them,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  we  are  by  these  decisions  made  acquainted 
with  what  lawyers  term  **  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law  ; "  but  in  all  the  litiga- 
tion, in  all  the  appeals  to  courts,  in  all  the  controversies,  there  has  never  been  one 
sentence  or  one  word  of  the  grand  old  Prayer-book  altered.  That  comes  to  us  with 
all  the  inheritance  that  it  has  won  from  the  past  of  Catholic  truth.  It  comes  to  us  as 
purified  and  refined  at  the  Reformation.  It  comes  to  us  as  the  manual  of  devotion  ; 
and  I  venture  to  say — I  say  it  as,  at  least,  my  conviction — that  if  the  union  between 
the  Church  and  the  State  were  dissolved,  my  fear  is  that  our  Prayer-book,  through 
the  deplorable  and  impassioned  rivalries  of  parties,  would  be  torn  to  pieces.  This 
would  be  a  humbling  issue,  one  to  be  deplored  and  regretted  by  every  one  of  us. 
And  as  I  think  of  this,  and  think  of  what  that  Prayer-book  metv^s,  I  thank  God  that 
I  can  rejoice  that  it  is  unaltered  amid  the  tribulations  and  antagonisms  of  recent 
times  as  one  of  the  great  gains  accruing  to  us  from  this  connection.  And  now  I  come 
to  my  fourth  point — my  last — which  has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  I  am  not  going  to 
appraise  the  relative  values  of  these  various  gains,  but,  men  of  Birmingham,  I  am  going 
to  say  this,  and  say  it  fearlessly,  most  respectfully,  and  with  a  desire  for  the  glory  of 
God,  that  to  the  connection  between  the  Church  and  the  State  is  due  the  continuity 
of  the  Protestant  Succession  to  the  throne  of  this  realm.  (Cheers.)  From  the  earliest 
times  the  Sovereign  was  crowned  by  a  bishop  or  archbishop.  Our  coronation  service 
dates  from  before  the  Norman  conquest,  and,  what  is  more,  when  our  Sovereign  is 
consecrated,  or  crowned,  he  has  beyond  a  doubt  to  declare  certain  facts  and 
certain   purposes    which    we    may    not    for   one    moment    ignore    or    disparage. 
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The  Sovereign  is  required  to  join  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
as  by  law  established.  He  swears  at  his  coronation,  first,  to  maintain  the 
law  of  God ;  secondly,  the  true  profession  of  the  Gospel ;  thirdly,  the  Protestant 
reformed  religion  as  established  by  law.  (Cheers.)  Sever  the  Oiurch  from  the 
State,  give  what  is  termed  religious  equality,  which  does  not  practically  exist  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  unless  all  creeds  are  equally  false  and  equally  true, 
however  they  can  be  both,  but  sever  the  connection  between  the  Church  and  the 
Stale,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  sovereign  should  be  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  should  not  be  an  agnostic,  an  infidel,  a  materialist,  a  Buddhist,  or  a  Romanist.  Men 
of  England,  are  you  prepared  for  the  latter  contingency  ?  (**  No.'*)  I  tell  yon,  as  in 
the  sight  of  God,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  here,  and  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  that  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  seeing  a  Romanist  upon 
the  throne  in  an  empire  the  glory  of  which  is  largely  coincident  with  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation,  I  would  see  Dr.  Dale  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  leader  of 
national  religion,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  a  private  individual.  I  would 
prefer  this  to  running  the  risk  of  abridging  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  England 
by  rolling  back  the  tide  of  progress,  moral,  intellectual,  national,  and  material,  l^  the 
perfidies,  by  the  treacheries,  by  the  infamies,  that  ever  flourish  under  the  blightii^ 
bane  of  the  Italian  schism.  One  word,  and  I  have  done.  What  do  we  lose  by  this 
connection?  This  has  been  already  referred  to  in  the  masterly  address  of 
Canon  Jacob.  We  do  lose  as  potent  and  as  individual  a  voice  in  the  election  of  ou 
bishops  as  the  Church  exercised  in  earlier  times  ;  and  yet  this  loss  is  largely  com- 
pensated for  by  the  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister  is,  after  all,  the  creation  of  the 
people,  and  this  somewhat  dissipates  any  sense  of  distress  which  we  may  feel  in  this 
connection.  That  is  our  first  loss.  The  second  loss  is  that  we  have  not  the  power 
without  the  State  to  summon  our  Convocations  for  the  despatch  of  business.  I  believe 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  that  loss  will  give  place  to  a  nobler  gain.  I 
believe  in  the  power  of  a  healthy  public  opinion,  and  I  believe  that  if  the  Chnidi 
rises  up  in  her  might  and  strengthens  her  cords  by  tender  self-sacrifice  and  whole- 
hearted consecration  to  the  national  well-being,  there  is  no  reform  that  nve  may  not 
effect,  and  there  is  no  requirement  that  we  may  not  win,  and  win  at  the  hands  df  the 
people,  who,  after  all,  mould  and  form  the  legislature  to  which  we  shall  have  to 
appeal.  Then  the  third  loss  is  this — that  we  cannot  effect  reforms  as  rapidly  as  we 
desire.  I  think  it  is  rather  a  good  thing  that  we  cannot.  I  belieye,  as  I  said  before, 
in  the  slow  ripening  of  reformations,  especially  with  regard  to  such  a  vast  institotioa 
as  the  Church  of  England  is,  and  I  am  certain  of  this  that  the  more  we  stand  by  this 
old  Church,  endeavouring  with  the  help  of  God  to  mould  our  executive  to  modem 
necessities,  to  preserve  the  truth,  which  may  be  bought  at  any  price  but  sold  at  none, 
and  to  address  ourselves  to  the  masses  with  all  their  miseries,  to  the  sons  of  toil  in  aO 
their  sorrows,  dealing  with  homes  that  are  rotting,  and  houses  that  are  festerings  and 
hearts  that  are  bleeding — the  more  we  address  ourselves  to  these  great  problems,  and 
show  the  sympathy  of  the  man,  Christ  Jesus,  the  longer  will  be  our  lease  of  on 
present  possessions,  and  the  nobler  the  inheritance  which  we  shall  pass  on  to  the 
future.     (Loud  cheers). 

The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

Before  I  pronounce  the  blessing  I  must  congratulate  you  from  the  bottom  of  ray 

heart  on  the  grandest  meeting  that  I  ever  attended  in  my  life,  and  some  of  the 
grandest  speeches  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune  to  hear.     (Cheers). 
The  benediction  closed  the  proceedings. 
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CONGRESS  HALL. 
Friday    Morning,    Octobbr    6th,    1893, 


The  Right   Rev.   the   PRESIDENT   in   the   Chair. 


DEVOTIONAL    MEETING. 

(a)  The  Christian  in  Home  Life. 

(b)  Spiritual  Power.  • 

(c)  Quietness. 
{d)  Proportion. 

{e)  Religion  in  Social  Life. 

The   Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  inform  you  that  no  clapping  of  hands  or 
demonstrations  of  any  kind  are  allowed,  by  the  rules  of  the  Congress, 
at  this  meeting. 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Rev.  R.  F.  Lefevre-Blunt,  D.D.,  Bishop-Suffragan 

of  Hull. 

Our  subject  is  of  universal  interest  and  inestimable  importance.  For 
Englishmen  Home  possesses  a  unique  attraction,  for  Christians  a  unique 
sacredness ;  and  we,  who  are  Englishmen  and  Christians,  should  be 
foremost  in  its  defence.  Attacks  on  the  home  are,  next  to  attacks  on  the 
faith,  the  most  serious.  Whatever  touches  the  sanctity  of  the  home 
touches  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  the  defence  of  the  home  is  essential 
to  the  very  existence  of  religion  amongst  us.  At  present  that  sanctity  is 
threatened  from  many  quarters.  We  have  to  defend  it  on  the  one  hand 
against  the  asceticism  that  sets  up  celibacy  as  the  ideal  religious  life  to 
the  disparagement  of  marriage,  and  on  the  other  hand  against  a  thinly 
veiled  worldliness  which  holds  up  as  the  one  aim  in  life  for  sons  and 
daughters  what  is  called  **  a  good  match  " — advantageous  indeed  from 
a  material  point  of  view,  but  often  shameful  in  the  methods  pursued  to 
attain  it,  and  most  disastrous  in  its  results.  These  are  foes  from  within. 
But  without  are  more  open  enemies,  whose  avowed  aim  it  is  to  undermine 
the  permanence  and  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  state,  and,  by 
substituting  the  worship  of  humanity  for  the  worship  of  God,  to  make 
the  caprice  of  the  individual  or  the  convenience  of  society  the  foundation 
of  the  home  and  the  basis  of  conjugal,  parental,  filial  and  fraternal 
relations.  To  us  Christians  these  theories  are  alike  immoral  in  principle 
and  deadly  in  working.  We  hold  that  the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole, 
and  the  liberty  and  due  development  of  each  member  of  it,  can  only 
be  secured  by  obedience  to  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  moral  laws  of 
God,  laws  which  form  not  only  the  sanction  but  the  very  condition  of 
all  family  life.  Brought  face  to  face  with  theories  which,  while  failing 
to  solve  the  problems  of  social  life,  inevitably  breed  lawlessness  and 
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selfishness,  vice  and  immorality,  we  have  laid  upon  us  the  solemn  duty 
of  holding  up  the  ideal  of  the  family  life  and  building  up  by  every  means 
in  our  power  happy  Christian  homes.  For  to  the  Christian  there  is  a 
Divine  ideal  of  family  life.  He  not  only  recognizes  the  truth  that  God 
by  His  Spirit  is  present  in  the  natural  ordinances  He  has  instituted,  but 
he  finds  that  ideal  in  the  heavenly  places.  Seen  in  the  light  of  the 
Incarnation,  human  relationships  are  the  shadows  of  the  Divine  :  heaven 
does  not  copy  earth,  but  earth  may  copy  heaven. 

The  relationship  of  father  and  son  is  the  type  and  the  shadow  of  the 
Divine  relationship  of  the  Eternal  Father  and  the  Eternal  Son ;  and  the 
human  relationship  differs  from  the  Divine,  not  in  essence  but  in  degree. 
This  is  the  Christian  ideal  of  fatherhood  and  sonship. 

The  ideal  of  the  relationship  of  husband  and  wife  is  manifested  in 
"  the  mystical  union  betwixt  Christ  and  His  Church."  The  Heavenly 
Bridegroom  gives  Himself  for  His  Bride  the  Church  that  He  may 
sanctify  and  cleanse  it ;  and  the  bride  adorned  for  her  husband  offers 
herself  in  love  and  devotion  to  serve  him. 

The  ideal  of  the  relationship  of  brother  and  sister  is  found  in  the  love 
of  the  Elder  Brother  towards  those  whom  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call 
brethren,  because  in  Him  they  are  all  the  children  of  His  Father  and 
their  Father,  of  His  God  and  their  God ;  while  the  ideal  of  master  and 
servant  (of  which  I  much  regret  I  have  not  time  to  speak  in  this  paper) 
is  seen  in  the  relation  between  Him  whom  we  call  Master  and  Lord 
and  us  His  servants,  whom  He  bids  minister  to  Him  after  His  example 
who  "  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister.*' 

These  are  the  Divine  ideals.  How  awful  in  their  sublimity  !  How  fiu- 
above  out  of  our  sight  and  reach  !  And  yet  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
substituting  a  lower  standard.  If  God  be  our  Father,  if  the  Incarnation 
be  the  revelation  of  Fatherhood  and  the  ground  of  Sonship,  if  the  Spirit, 
who  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  be  the  Spirit  of  adoption 
whereby  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  Divine  Nature,  then  the  ideal  is 
no  mere  heavenly  vision  to  be  admired,  but  a  pattern  to  be  copied,  an 
ideal  to  be  eagerly  pursued  here,  to  be  perfectly  attained  hereafter. 
While,  then,  we  confess  the  ennobling  influence  of  a  lofty  ideal,  since 

"  'Tis  not  what  man  does  which  exalts  him 
But  what  man  would  do," 

we  refuse  to  treat  it  as  transcendental.  Rather  we  will  take  our  place 
once  more  in  the  family  circle,  conscious  of  a  glory  as  from  the  world  of 
light  filling  the  home  and  reflected  on  the  faces  around  us,  believing  that 
our  own  home  may  become,  even  in  this  common  life  of  ours,  the 
Christian  Church  in  miniature,  and  its  sweet  happiness  a  foretaste,  no 
less  than  a  pledge,  of  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal  home  hereafter. 

What  can  we  do  by  precept  and  example  to  realize  this  ideal  ? 

I  speak  for  the  moment  specially  to  my  brother  clergy,  (i)  -^ 
precept: — We  who  take  part  in  the  sacred  offices  which  consecrate  home 
relations,  the  services  of  matrimony,  churching,  and  holy  Baptism,  should 
never  omit  any  opportunity  of  enforcing  the  Church's  teaching,  remem- 
bering that  the  Church  in  her  Lord's  name  alike  presents  the  ideal  and 
offers  from  Him  grace  to  attain  it.  We  need  to  seize  every  opportunity 
in    Bible  class,   confirmation   class,   in  the   meetings  of  our  parents* 
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prayer  union,  mothers'  unions,  and  the  like,  in  catechizing  and  in 
sermon,  and  especially  in  the  golden  opportunity  at  the  close  of  the 
marriage  service,  when  we  address  the  newly  married  and  those  that 
intend  to  take  that  holy  estate  upon  them,  as  well  as  in  our  private 
ministrations  and  in  our  common  speech,  to  exhibit  and  commend  the 
true  ideal  of  home  life.  To  take  one  instance :  the  cynic  tells  us  that 
few  marriages  are  happy,  none  perfectly  so.  While  we  deny  his 
assertion,  we  wonder  that  it  is  not  nearer  the  truth,  when  we  recollect 
how  often  caprice,  wilfulness,  hasty  impulse,  superficial  emotion,  if  not 
the  baser  motives  of  worldliness,  ambition,  avarice,  are  the  influences 
that  guide  men  and  women  in  this  matter;  and  how  seldom  His 
guidance  is  sought  who  alone  can  give  happiness  and  peace.  Let  us 
strive  to  place  in  its  true  light  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony,  and 
persuade  and  entreat  our  people  in  this  critical  juncture  of  their  lives  to 
seek  the  Divine  direction  and  follow  the  Divine  will,  that  they  may 
obtain  the  Divine  blessing.  (2)  ^  example  : — ^At  our  ordination  a  very 
solemn  responsibility  was  laid  upon  us  to  make  our  own  homes  a  pattern 
of  Christian  family  life. — '*  Will  you  apply  all  your  diligence  to  frame 
and  fashion  your  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  your  families  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  \  and  to  make  both  yourselves  and  them,  as  much 
as  in  you  lieth,  wholesome  examples  of  the  flock  of  Christ?  "  **  I  will 
so  do,  the  Lord  being  my  helper."  Without  sacriflcing  the  spontaneity 
or  the  joyousness  of  the  home  life  in  the  parsonage  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  here  that  we  have  the  opportunity  of  proving  that  the  teaching 
we  give  to  others  we  are  striving  to  fulfil  ourselves,  and  that  the  penalty 
of  being  didaskaloi  is  the  meizon  krima. 

What,  then,  is  the  portrait  of  the  Christian  in  home  life  ?  How  may 
our  homes  be  not  only  innocent  and  happy,  but  emphatically  Christian  ? 
How  may  we  prove  in  the  teeth  of  the  cynicism  which  mocks  at  it  and 
the  scepticism  which  disbelieves  it,  that  a  Christian  home  is  no 
anachronism,  no  antiquated  relic  of  a  stupid  bygone  age,  but  the  true 
heritage  of  every  family  on  earth  that  names  God  as  its  Father  ? 

Now,  first,  we  must  feel  keenly  that  the  wild  social  and  anti-religious 
theories  floating  in  the  air  have  atfTected  the  tone  of  our  English  home 
life,  by  loosening  its  obligations,  by  losing  sight  of,  if  not  *  denying,  its 
Divine  sanction,  and  have  threatened  to  rob  us  of  some  of  the  best 
features  which  characterized  English  homes  in  the  last  generation. 
But  a  word  of  warning  is  necessary.  There  can  be  no  stereotyped  form 
of  family  life.  If  to-day  it  is  different  from  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago, 
so  also  fifty  years  ago  it  was  unlike  what  it  was  a  century  ago.  ''  The 
old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  the  new,*'  and  probably  each 
generation  has  in  turn  lamented  that  "  the  true  old  times  are  dead.'* 

For  instance,  there  may  have  been  in  the  past  too  bald  an  assertion 
of  parental  authority,  with  too  slender  a  regard  for  the  just  claim  of  each 
individual  child,  and,  as  a  consequence,  an  absence  of  genuine  and 
complete  confidence  between  child  and  parent,  and  especially  between 
son  and  father.  The  reaction  was  inevitable.  We  see  it  in  the 
immature  independence  and  self-assertion  of  children,  and  in  the 
tendency  of  parents  to  leave  them  to  develop  as  they  will,  instead  of 
energizing  constantly  and  systematically  to  bring  them  up  in  the 
steadfast  fear  of  God.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  some  families  obedience, 
the  word  and  the  thing,  is  practically  unknown,  often  because  the  father. 
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whose  memory  of  the  undue  restraint  of  his  own   boyhood  makes 
foolishly  tolerant,  refuses  to  enforce  it. 

We  must  try,  then,  to  learn  the  lessons  of  our  own  age  without  losing 
the  lessons  of  the  age  that  is  past. 

Our  homes  must  be  pre-eminently  the  abodes  of  mutual  confidence 
and  mutual  love,  as  well  as  of  order  and  dutiful  obedience ;  homes  in 
which  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  understand  and  trust  one 
another;  where  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  takes  the  place  of  self- 
indulgence  and  wilfulness ;  and  family  affection,  grounded  in  natural 
instinct,  and  consecrated  and  directed  by  ''  the  wisdom  which  is  from 
above,*'  finds  spontaneous  and  natural  expression  in  each  relation.  No 
rules,  no  safeguards,  no  aims,  no  aspirations,  can  ever  make  amends  for 
the  lack  of  this  affection. 

With  such  affection,  husband  and  wife  '*  live  together  in  godly  love," 
giving  and  receiving  in  mutual  self-sacrifice,  and  seeking  the  best  and 
highest  welfare  each  of  the  other. 

With  such  affectioUi  parents  steer  their  course  between  the  Scylla  of  an 
over-imperious  authority  and  the  Charybdis  of  vacillation  and  laxity,  and 
become  the  most  trusted  friends  of  their  children  from  early  childhood, 
sharing  with  genuine  sympathy  their  children's  thoughts,  fears,  and 
hopes,  entering  without  condescension  into  their  amusements  ;  and  no 
barrier  of  reserve  is  ever  erected  to  hinder  the  fullest  and  freest 
confidence  between  them  and  their  sons  and  daughters. 

With  such  affection,  dutiful  respect,  filial  reverence  and  unquestioning 
obedience  become  almost  instinctive  ;  the  obedience  of  the  children  is 
based  on  absolute  confidence  in  their  parents'  word — **  a  confidence 
not  to  be  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  a  precocious  reflection  '* — and 
long  after  they  have  left  their  parents'  roof  they  will  turn  to  them  for 
counsel  and  help. 

Once  again,  with  such  affection,  brothers  and  sisters  find  in  their 
home  a  school  of  chivalry,  in  which  the  brother  learns  gentleness, 
courtesy,  and  tenderness,  and  the  sister  finds  strength,  as  she  catches 
the  infection  of  a  noble  courage,  and  without  pandering  to  his  selfishness 
on  the  one  hand  or  dictating  to  him  on  the  other,  exercises  almost 
unconsciously  a  gentle  influence  on  her  brother  for  which  in  years  to 
come  he  may  be  thankful.  Who  can  tell  how  often  the  memory  of 
happy  boyhood  and  girlhood  in  the  old  home  has  in  after  years  drawn 
together  hearts  that  else  had  been  parted*  has  bound  together  almost  in 
a  perpetual  youth  the  former  playmates  in  the  nursery,  and  has  led  to 
the  resolve  that  other  homes  shall  be  modelled  after  the  old  home !  We 
can  create  a  noble  custom,  and  can  hand  down  a  noble  tradition. 
Make  one  home  happy,  loving,  Christian,  and  who  can  tell  how  many 
generations  may  not  inherit  a  blessing  ! 

And  yet  there  is  sometimes  a  danger  that  lurks  close  to  the  unique 
joy  of  a  home  like  this.  It  is  the  tendency  to  a  selfish  isolation.  The 
family  walls  may  enclose  all  we  love,  and  the  very  keenness  of  family 
affection  may  make  it  all-absorbing.  Here  again,  truer  views  of  the 
Incarnation  will  correct  and  guide  us.  The  love  which  is  narrow  cannot 
be  Divine.  The  love  which  finds  in  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  the 
centre  of  family  union  will,  though  sweetest  and  purest  nearest  the 
fountain,  overflow  its  banks  and  naturally  expand  towards  all  the 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world,  until  in  enx- 
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widening  circles  it  embraces  all  God's  children  everywhere,  and  family 
love  becomes  love  of  the  brethren,  and  love  of  the  brethren  love  of 
humanity. 

What  is  the  real  secret  of  such  a  love  as  this  ?  I  have  already  partly 
anticipated  the  answer.  We  must  consciously  recognize  God  as  its 
source,  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  as  its  bond  of  union,  and  the  Divine 
Spirit  as  its  quickening  power.  It  is  thus  that  the  natural  affection  will 
be  raised  into  the  supernatural,  that  the  Divine  ideal  will  become  a 
pattern  as  well  as  an  aspiration.  The  bond  of  husband  and  wife  will  be 
a  sacramental  union  in  the  Lord,  which  will  be  forti6ed  by  daily 
intercession  for  one  another  and  by  frequent  prayers  with  each  other, 
kneeling  together  side  by  side  in  the  most  sacred  of  communions. 
Again,  if  the  Divine  Source,  the  Divine  Bond,  the  Divine  Power  be  thus 
recognized,  our  children  will  be  seen  to  be  God's  children  ;  the  parent 
will  seek  to  present  to  the  child  the  ideal  of  the  Divine  Father,  whose 
representative  he  is,  and  the  child  will  be  taught  to  copy  His  example 
Who  was  subject  to  His  parents  at  Nazareth.  Baptism  will  be  the 
declaration  of  their  relation  to  God  and  to  us ;  our  authority  over  them 
will  be  based  on  and  will  reflect  His  Fatherly  rule ;  our  correction  of  them, 
after  His  example,  will  be  a  part  and  a  proof  of  our  love.  There  will  be  no 
favouritism  to  spoil,  that  is  ruin^  the  favoured  one  and  sow  the  seeds  of 
jealousy  between  brothers  and  sisters  ;  no  passion  to  frighten  the  timid ; 
no  injustice  to  arouse  indignation.  We  shall  not  only  pray  for  our 
children,  but  often,  especially  on  their  birthdays  and  in  the  crises  of 
their  lives,  pray  with  them.  Keeping  steadily  before  us  and  them  the 
teaching  of  their  Baptism,  we  shall  bring  them  up  as  God's  children,  to 
be  trained  for  Him,  not  to  be  converted  to  Him.  No  delegation  to 
teachers  at  home  or  at  school  shall  save  us  from  our  personal 
responsibility  for  them  to  Christ  and  His  Church.  Religion  will  be  the 
atmosphere  by  which  they  are  surrounded  and  which  they  daily  breathe. 
Confirmation  will  be  the  natural  turning  point  from  boyhood  and 
girlhood  to  youth,  the  awakening  to  the  consciousness  of  fuller 
responsibilities  and  the  receiving  in  that  ordinance  special  grace  to  fulfil 
them.  Holy  Communion  will  be  the  crown  of  all :  parents  and  children 
will  kneel  side  by  side  to  receive  in  that  sacrament  the  seal  of  family 
love  and  the  constant  supply  of  supernatural  grace  to  sustain  it. 

But  further,  this  supernatural  love  will  spontaneously  manifest  itself 
in  higher  aims  and  loftier  purposes  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life. 
For  instance,  conversation  at  family  meals  will  be  cheerful,  interesting, 
wise,  free  from  slander,  gossip,  and  idle  words,  and,  without  a  self- 
conscious  aiming  at  effect,  will  tend  to  edification.  Grace  before  and 
after  meat  will  be  no  empty  form  interjected  in  a  parenthesis  of  laughter 
or  of  boisterous  merriment  but  the  real  recognition  that  the  Divine  Host 
is  present  at  the  family  board,  to  bless  with  something  of  sacramental 
grace  the  gifts  of  His  providence,  and  to  consecrate  the  fellowship  of 
His  children.  Family  worship,  morning  and  evening,  will  be  a  service 
of  instruction,  prayer,  intercession,  and  praise ;  time  will  not  be  grudged ; 
parents,  children,  guests,  servants,  will  bear  their  part  in  responses,  in 
singing  hymns,  in  following  the  reading  of  Scripture,  which  will  be 
reverent  not  perfunctory,  with  a  brief  word  of  exposition  spoken  or  read 
by  the  head  of  the  family  3  and  prayers,  intercession,  and  thanksgiving 
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will  be  offered,  specially  suited  to  family  needs  and  family  blessings. 
While,  finally,  the  Sunday  will  be  neither  the  old  Puritan  Sabbath  of 
gloom  and  restraint,  nor  the  modern  Sunday  of  pleasure,  amusement, 
and  idleness,  after  a  short  morning  service ;  but  a  day  of  rest,  of 
innocent  happiness,  of  loving  fellowship,  of  public  worship  ;  and  half  an 
hour  in  the  evening  will  sometimes  be  found  for  singing  of  hymns  by  the 
family  and  household.  Above  all,  each  Lord's  Day  will  see  the  family 
meet  at  the  Lord's  table,  to  sanctify  their  family  union,  and  receive 
grace  to  live  "as  members  one  of  another,"  "giving  diligence " in  daily 
life  '*  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

Who  can  believe  that  a  home  like  this  is  of  earth,  earthy ;  of  the 
transient,  perishing  ?  If  in  the  world  to  come  "  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage,"  if  no  new  relationships  are  formed  like  those  of 
earth,  yet  the  old  relationships,  so  far  as  they  have  been  ''  holy  to  the 
Lord,"  will  be  proved  to  be  everlasting,  and  the  family  circle  will  be 
re-united  where  its  members  meet  to  part  no  more  for  ever. 

In  a  few  hours  we  who  have  met  at  this  Congress  for  mutual 
encouragement  and  counsel,  shall  be  scattered  in  a  thousand  homes 
throughout  the  land,  carrying  with  us  fresh  ideas,  hopes,  and  resolutions. 
May  this  aspiration  find  a  place  among  them  :  that  God  may  make  die 
home  of  each  one  of  us  sweet,  happy,  holy,  the  centre  of  light,  the  abode 
of  love,  the  image,  faint  but  true,  of  the  Divine  ideal !  Thus  Charles 
Kingsley's  own  words  inscribed  on  his  gravestone  in  Eversley  church- 
yard will  express  our  experience,  our  conviction,  our  hope:— 
Amavimus,     Aniamus,     Amabimus. 


The   Very    Rev.  FRANCIS  PiGOU,  D.D.,    Dean  of  Bristol 

My  subject  on  this  privileged  occasion,  when,  after  the  discussion  of  the 
days  preceding,  we  are  agreed  to  bring  Congress  to  a  close  with  befitting 
exercises  of  devotion,  is  Spiritual  Power,  its  source  and  operations,  its 
imperative  need  for  the  Church  at  large,  as  well  as  for  the  individual 
Christian  life.  In  a  sense  more  or  less  vague  we,  for  the  most  part,  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  Power,  or  Force  in  resistance  or  motion.  Lod^e, 
in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  devotes  a  lengthy  chapter 
to  the  consideration  of  Power,  active  and  passive.  "  The  mind,"  he 
says,  "  being  every  day  informed  by  the  senses  of  the  alternation  of  the 
simple  ideas  it  observes  in  things  without,  and  taking  notice  how  one 
comes  to  an  end  and  ceases  to  be,  and  another  begins  to  exist  which 
was  not  before ;  reflecting  also  on  what  passes  within  itself,  and  observing 
a  constant  change  of  ideas,  sometimes  by  the  impression  of  outward 
objects  on  the  senses,  and  sometimes  by  the  determination  of  its  own 
choice ;  and  concluding  from  what  it  has  so  constantly  observed  to  haw 
been,  that  the  like  agencies  will  for  the  future  be  made  in  the  same 
things  by  like  agents  and  by  the  like  ways,  considers  in  one  thing  the 
possibility  of  having  any  of  its  simple  ideas  changed,  and  in  another 
the  possibility  of  making  that  change."  So  we  come  to  the  idea  of 
what  we  call  Power.  "  Thus,"  he  says,  "  fire  has  a  power  to  mdt  gold, 
and  gold  has  a  power  to  be  melted.  Power  is  thus  twofold,  able  to 
make  and  able  to  receive  any  change,  and,"  he  adds,  which  from  the 
metaphysician's   view  in  relation    to  religion  is  interesting,   **we  get 
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the  clearest  idea  of  active  power  from  the  consideration  of  God,  Who  is 
truly  above  all  passive  power."  He  proceeds  to  show  the  relation  of 
Power  to  the  will  and  understanding,  its  active  exercise  being  exerted  in 
doing  or  forbearing,  in  perceiving  and  performing,  in  all  that  we  under- 
stand by  volition,  which  as  we  possess  and  exercise  it  for  good  or  evil  is 
power  for  doing  or  forbearing  as  the  mind  so  influenced  shall  choose  or 
direct  This  is  to  think  of  Power,  Causation,  Liberty,  in  the  domain  and 
sphere  of  metaphysics.  In  the  realm  of  Nature  and  in  the  world  of 
Matter,  we  call  it  Force.  It  lies  behind,  is  at  the  back,  so  to  speak,  of 
those  phenomena  of  which  the  senses  take  cognizance.  We  mark  the 
motion  of  heavenly  bodies,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  ocean  tides,  the  apple 
letting  go  its  hold  of  the  tree,  the  growth  of  plants.  These  are  what  we 
term  phenomena,  not  in  themselves  the  efficient  cause,  which  viewlessly 
and  noiselessly  operates  in  various  ways  on  material  capable  of  being  so 
acted  upon.  The  deeper  the  research  into  the  secrets  of  Nature,  the 
more  established  is  the  conclusion  that  all  these  varied  operations  in  the 
physical  world  proceed  from,  are  modes  of  acting  of  one  and  the  same 
power.  From  an  electric  battery  you  can  produce  at  will  light,  heat, 
or  motion.  Mr.  Grove,  to  whose  researches  the  scientific  world  is  so 
indebted,  in  his  interesting  work  on  the  ''  Correlation  of  Physical 
Force,"  may  be  credited  with  having  placed  this  view  of  Power  beyond 
all  doubt.  He  deals  with  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  '*  affections  "  of 
Matter,  viz.,  Attraction,  Motion,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  Magnetism, 
Chemical  Affinity.  He  holds  that  what  we  call  Force  is  resolvable  into 
these^^but  that,  in  whatever  form  manifested,  there  is  an  active  principle, 
inseparable  from  Nature,  which  brings  about  all  those  results  of  which 
we  are  cognizant.  Whatever  may  be  the  theory  of  the  scientist,  how- 
ever deep  his  researches,  if  he  establish  no  more  than  Causation,  we  are 
content  to  regard  power  in  Nature  as  another  name  for  or  attribute  of 
God. 

"  Power,"  writes  Marty n,  **  is  the  favourite  attribute  of  gods."  In  Art 
it  is  invariably  expressed  by  the  luminous  nebulae  or  aureole  of  light 
supposed  to  emanate  from  and  encircle  the  Divine  essence.  As  treated 
by  Locke  from  a  metaphysical,  and  as  treated  by  Grove  from  the  scien- 
tific, point  of  view,  it  is  not  difficult  to  advance  a  step  further  out  of  the 
sphere  of  pure  metaphysics  or  the  domain  of  Nature  to  that  of  Moral 
Power,  which  also  lies  at  the  back  of  morality,  and  is  evidence  brought 
near  to  us  in  personal  influence  and  individual  character.  It  is  superior, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  to  force  in  Nature.  Napoleon  is  credited  with  having 
said  that  in  war  moral  power  is  to  physical  as  three  parts  out  of  four. 
We  speak  of  moral  force  for  good  or  ill.  Character  is  the  visible,  intel- 
ligible expression  of  this  factor  in  national  or  individual  life.  There  is 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  of  gentleness,  of  patience,  of  silence,  of 
forbearance,  of  unity,  faith,  purity,  conscious  effort ;  there  is  the 
power  of  a  single  life.  In  the  Revolution  riots  of  1848,  Lamartine 
secured  the  attention  of  the  rioters  for  a  particular  speaker  by  saying, 
'*  Listen,  citizens  1  It  is  sixty  years  of  a  pure  life  that  is  about  to 
address  you."  This  moral  power  we  all  possess.  It  is  latent,  as  was 
steam  until  Watts  by  an  inspiration  recognized  its  potentiality  in  the 
uplifted  lid  of  his  kettle  on  his  breakfast  table ;  latent,  as  Franklin, 
experimenting  with  his  kite  on  a  lurid  thunder  cloud,  discovered  the 
everywhere  presence  of  electricity.    This  is  to  say  that  there  is  in  all 
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something  on  which  power  may  be  brought  to  bear,  which,  operating  on 
the  materials  of  our  moral  constitution,  make  life  itself  potential.  And 
all  this,  brought  to  bear  on  will  and  understanding,  volition  and  libertyi 
is  attributable  to  that  which  emanates  from  that  source  of  all  moial 
povyer,  and  that  is  God.  There  are  two  worlds,  equally  real,  the 
material  and  spiritual,  natural  and  supernatural. 

Two  worlds  are  ours  :  'tis  only  sin 

Forbids  us  to  descjry 
The  mystic  heaven  and  earth  within, 

Plain  as  the  sea  and  sky. 

That  supernatural  world  has  its  own  province,  laws,  methods.  The 
Power  we  associate  with  this  supernatural  world,  and  find  oursdves 
seeking  to  have  brought  to  bear  on  our  spiritual  nature,  is  not  physical, 
but  a  power  akin  to  that  world  itself.  "Not  by  might,  nor  by 
power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord."  Our  tripartite  nature 
imperatively  demands  such  a  spiritual  world,  is  inexplicable  without 
it.  We  possess  what  is  in  affinity  with  it,  which  no  physical  force 
has  to  do  with,  which  cannot  be  content  with  metaphysics,  nor 
satisfied  with  morality,  a  power  specially  and  intimately  concerned 
with  the  spiritual  part  of  our  nature,  as  two  drops  of  qnicksilver 
run  the  one  into  the  other.  S.  Paul  gives  us  a  masterly  exposition  of 
the  province  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds.  In  the  department  d 
scientific  research  I  do  not  ask  the  Bible  to  explain  why  and  how  tida 
ebb  and  fiow,  nor  do  I  expect  to  find  in  text  books  of  science  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  passage  of  Scripture.  I  do  not  look  to  physical  force  to 
strengthen  me  against  temptation,  but  to  spiritual  power  to  keep  me 
firom  falling.  And  with  spiritual  power  we  associate  certain  **  affecHemT 
I  am  not  speaking  of  creative  power  as  a  factor  in  our  spiritual  life. 
We  do  not  think  of  that  mighty  power  "  by  which  things  which  are 
seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear,"  as  the  kind  of  force 
which  operates  upon  my  will.  Such  is  not  the  "promised  power ;'^ 
**  for  My  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another.'*  There  is  a  power  limited 
strictly  to  creative  acts  which  would  seem  to  have  ceased.  **God 
rested  from  all  His  work  which  He  had  made."  I  am  correct,  I  believe, 
in  saying  that  whatever  view  may  be  held  about  Evolution,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  constant  Jresh  acts  of  creation.  There 
is  a  finality  as  regards  creative  pow^.  Species  may  be  developed  as 
modifications  or  varieties  of  genus,  butwe  have  no  new  mammals,  insects, 
or  flowers.  Again,  in  thinking  of  spiritual  power,  we  are  not  induding, 
though  not  excluding,  redemptive  power.  We  know  that  the  "  Gospd 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  soul  that  believeth.**  Bm 
Christ  was  once  offered ;  He  is  not  being  often  oflfered.  The  accep- 
tance of  His  great  salvation  brings  with  it,  once  for  all,  saving  knowledge 
and  reconciling  peace.  Are  we  twice  justified  by  faith?  It  is  ss 
erroneous  to  look  for  a  second  Calvary  as  for  the  miraculous  creati<»i 
of  a  new  genus  in  fauna  and  flora.  Shall  I  say  that,  as  not  a  second 
time  crucified,  there  is  a  finality  to  the  Cross  of  Christ  ?  What  « 
think  of  as  spiritual  power  is  power  appertaining  to  the  spiritual  wc»H 
operating  on  our  latent  spiritual  affections  as  constantly  and  in  forms  as 
varied  as  in  the  world  of  Nature,  "  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit,  dividing 
to  every  man  severally  as  He  will."  That  power  is  God  the  Holy  Gh^ 
the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life,  Who,  since  first  He  moved  over  the  btct 
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of  the  waters,  and  reduced  chaos  to  order,  down  to  the  present  time,  is 
the  fount  and  source  of  spiritual  power.  All  the  emblems  by  which  He 
is  spoken  of  are  emblems  of  power ;  it  may  be  as  the  "  mighty  rushing 
wind,"  or  as  "shaking  the  place  where  the  disciples  were  assembled,**  or 
as  the  "  still  small  voice."  All  that  we  understand  by  inspiration,  testify- 
ing, quickening,  convicting,  teaching,  enlightening,  revealing,  enabling, 
comforting,  sanctifying,  making  holy,  are  so  many  modifications  or 
manifestations  of  die  same  power  such  as  we  do  not  associate  with 
creative  power  and  redeeming  love.  To  this  power  there  seems  no 
present  finality.  There  will  not  be  until  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  be 
seen  in  the  heavens.  We  look  now  for  no  further  manifestation  of  God 
the  Father,  nor  of  God  the  Son.  We  demand  no  sign  from  heaven. 
God  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  "  Vicar  of  Christ,*'  as  our  reformers  styled 
the  Blessed  Spirit.  The  Holy  Ghost  proceeding  fi-om  the  Father, 
and — ^as  the  Latin  Church  maintains — from  the  Son,  is  Christ's  vice- 
gerent. The  Church  of  Christ,  purchased  with  His  blood,  has  passed 
since  Christ's  ascension  into  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  By 
Him  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  is  governed  and  sanctified." 
Broadly  speaking,  this  is  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  last 
the  world  is  to  know.  We  can  conceive  none  that  shall  follow  it  before 
Christ  shall  come.  The  world,  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  has  evi- 
dently been  distinguished  by  three  characteristic  divisions.  There  has 
been  the  age  of  natural  religion,  when  "  the  invisible  things  of  Him 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead."  God  was 
so  manifest  in  stars  and  daisies  that  they  who  would  not  recognize  Him 
in  creation  were  "  without  excuse."  The  characteristic  sin  of  the  age  of 
natural  religion  lay  in  this,  that  men  worshipped  the  creature  more  than 
the  Creator ;  in  other  words,  they  failed  to  recognize  a  great  First  Cause, 
or  to  discern  God  as  manifested  in  Order,  Wisdom,  Design,  Benevolence. 
The  dispensation  immediately  succeeding  that  was  that  of  the  revelation 
of  God  in  Christ,  when  "  the  Word  became  Flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us." 
The  characteristic  sin  of  that  age,  inaugurated  at  Bethlehem,  and  in  one 
sense  brought  to  a  close  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  was  refusing  to 
recognize  the  Messiah  in  His  veiled  Godhead.  '*  He  came  unto  His 
own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not."  *'  Him,  being  delivered  by  the 
determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by 
wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain."  Pentecost  is  to  this  present 
and  last  dispensation  what  Christmas  Day  was  to  the  Christian  era. 
According  to  His  most  true  promise.  He,  who  had  hitherto  been  working 
invisible  and  unsuspected  in  the  world,  descended  on  the  Apostles  in  a 
form  expressive  of  power,  **with  cloven  tongues  like  of  fire.*'  They  were 
all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  the  promised  power.  ^'Ye 
shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you,  and  ye 
shall  be  witnesses  unto  Me.'*  *'  We  get,"  says  Locke,  ''  the  clearest 
idea  of  power  from  spirit."  Christ  ascended  to  where  He  was  before  in 
order  to  give  room  and  scope  for  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  His 
Ascension  was  "  expedient."  Christianity  was  not  to  be  localized.  Men 
were  not  to  say,  *'  Lo,  Christ  is  here."  There  are  stagnant  languages, 
stagnant  civilizations,  stagnant  creeds.  The  birthplace  of  Confucius,  the 
tomb  of  Mahomet,  forbid  any  spread  of  these  forms  of  belief  beyond 
their  own  land    Everything  has  been  done  to  efface  what  might  have 
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localized  Christianity  within  the  contracted  limits  of  Palestine.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  date  of  our  Lord's  birth.  We  differ 
from  the  £astern  Church  in  our  reckoning,  and  because  of  the  disagree- 
ment as  to  whether  His  birth  was  on  December  25th  or  January  6th, 
some  religious  bodies  recognize  no  particular  day  at  all,  save  out  of 
deference  to  custom.  Every  traveller  to  the  Holy  Land  returns  with  a 
feeling  of  disappointment.  You  cannot  for  certainty  identify  the  scene 
of  the  Nativity,  and  scarcely  two  artists  are  at  one  as  to  the  locus  of 
Calvary.  We  have  no  authentic  portrait  of  our  Lord.  The  history  of 
supposed  portraits  is  well  known.  Everything  that  was  outward  was  to 
be  effaced,  so  that  room  should  be  given  for  this  dispensation.  S.  Paul 
so  puts  it  when  he  says,  ''  Yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the 
flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  Him  no  more."  He  is  to  dwell  in 
our  hearts  by  no  local  presence,  but  by  faith,  which  makes  Him  spiri- 
tually present ;  and  from  the  hour  the  Holy  Ghost  was  poured  forlii,  a 
mighty  power  was  put  forth.  The  whole  fiery  heart  of  the  Church  was 
instinct  with  it.  The  Apostles  were  •'  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost ; " 
they  witnessed  with  His  accompanying  testimony ;  they  walked  in  the 
Spirit  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  they  were  guided  by 
Him  ;  they  prayed  *•  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
has  been  called  '*the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  His  presence  lay 
the  secret  of  saintly  lives,  prevailing  prayers,  heart-searching  words, 
fruitful  labours.  The  *'  chosen  witnesses  "  were  not  of  commanding  in- 
tellect, of  great  mental  gifts,  but  plain  and  simple  men.  Called  from  fish- 
ing net,  or  seat  of  custom,  or  from  beneath  a  fig-tree  by  dusty  wayside, 
the  Master's  discerning  eye  saw  in  them  ''sharp  swords"  and  '*  poUsbed 
shafts.*'  In  men  rude  of  speech  and  homely  in  garb,  having  no  scrip  nor 
sandal,  without  money  and  without  purse,  such  as  these  were  the 
"  weak  things  of  the  world  (as  men  would  say)  to  confound  the  wise," 
but  full  of  ghostly  strength  and  spiritual  power,  willing,  as  well  as 
chosen,  instruments,  they  went  forth  to  carry  all  before  them  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity.  One  thousand  converts  were  gathered  in  the  time  that 
we  take  to  gather  ten.  In  the  short  lifetime  of  a  single  generation  the 
worship  of  Christ  was  established  in  the  chief  cities  of  three  continents. 
Hundreds  were  baptized  daily.  The  windows  of  heaven  were  opened, 
and  the  blessing  was  so  abundant  there  was  not  room  to  receive  it. 
The  Church,  pure  in  doctrine  and  victorious  in  the  world,  was  so 
equipped  in  the  full  panoply  of  Christian  warfare,  that  even  of  the 
labours  of  two  apostles  it  was  said,  "  These  men  have  turned  the  world 
upside  down." 

What  is  amiss  with  us  of  this  same  dispensation  on  whom  the  last 
days  are  come  ?    Do  such  results  follow  on  the  ministrations  of  the 
Church  in  proportion  to  her  advantages  and  enlarged  opportunities  ? 
The  question  is  being  seriously  asked  by  not  a  few  who  bear  in  mind 
that  when  the  Lord  will  come.  He  will  come  looking  not  for  leaves  but 
for  fruit.     It  is  an  age  of  remarkable  activity  in  every  department  of  life. 
The  older  among  us  cannot  fail  sometimes  to  contrast  the  change  that 
has  come  over  the  face  of  the  Church  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
years  of  her  life.      At  no  time  have   more  churches  been  built  and 
restored,  and  mission  rooms  planted  down  amidst  rapidly  increasing 
populations.     Our  greater  and  lesser  Societies  represent  large  sums  of 
money  for  missionary  enterprise  both  at  home  and  abroad.     Parishes 
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are  so  well  worked  that  there  is  some  wholesome  fear  of  too  much 
organization.  Ordinary  services  are  multiplied,  and  special  services 
supplement  these  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Opportunities  of 
Holy  Communion  are  everywhere  more  frequent.  Greater  care  is 
bestowed  on  the  externals  of  religion.  Worship  is  becoming  more 
reverent  and  orderly.  Earnest  workers  are  not  wanting.  District 
visitors,  Sunday-school  teachers,  lay  helpers — you  meet  them  everywhere. 
Women  are  becoming  more  and  more  identified  with  the  manifold 
aspects  of  work  for  which  they  are  specially  qualified  by  natural  gifts. 
There  seems  to  be  such  godly  jealousy  and  holy  rivalry,  that  if  one  parish 
priest  starts  some  new  project  in  his  parish  fhe  neighbouring  pastor 
follows  suit.  We  have  *•  retreats  "  and  *•  quiet  days  "  for  clergy  and  laity  ; 
Conferences,  ruridecanal  and  diocesan ;  Congresses,  local  and  general. 
The  machinery  is  elaborate,  and  in  some  cases  as  perfect  as  gifts  of 
organizing  can  make  it.  It  is  pointed  to,  it  is  spoken  of  with  pride. 
\Vhat  about  the  spiritual  results  of  all  this  complex  and  elaborate 
organization  compared  with  the  days  when  the  first  disciples  met,  not  in 
some  stately  church,  but  in  an  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem,  and  her  officers 
could  be  counted  on  your  fingers  ?  In  one  day  there  were  added  to  the 
Church  about  three  thousand  souls.  Have  we  parted  with  faith  in  the 
secret  of  their  success,  or  brought  ourselves  to  regard  as  "  miraculous  " 
what  the  Apostles  accounted  for  as  the  expected  fulfilment  of  that  which 
was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel  ?  Was  that  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of 
which  he  prophesied  limited  to  that  particular  occasion,  and  must  we  look 
no  more  for  its  effusion  on  "  my  servant  and  on  my  handmaiden  "  of  these 
days  ?  Churches  may  be  thronged,  but  how  many  worshippers  are  truly 
converted  ?  How  many  can  we  say  are  being  added  daily  to  the  Church, 
not  of  nominal  Christians,  but  of  such  as  are  being  saved  ?  We  look 
with  satisfaction  over  our  list  of  communicants  \  how  many  of  these  are 
living  consistent  and  saintly  lives  ?  If  the  ritual  be  more  ornate  and 
worship  more  reverent,  is  it  the  outward  expression  of  a  more  conse- 
crated heart  ?  How  many  of  our  workers  have  been  called  to  work 
rather  than  have  chosen  it,  "  first  giving  themselves  to  the  Lord,"  their 
one  motive,  the  constraining  love  of  Christ  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us  ?  Is  the  individual  life  of 
the  Christian  of  a  higher  standard,  more  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  more 
influential  because  more  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Is  it  not  being  felt 
that  while  so  much  attention  is  being  given  to  what  is  external  to  reli- 
gion, we  may  come  to  trust  unduly  to  the  efficiency  of  our  organization,  the 
perfection  of  our  instrumentality,  but  that  all  this  may  be  like  machinery, 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  this  town  or  elsewhere— elaborate,  costly,  a 
marvel  of  human  ingenuity  and  inventive  skill — but  only  so  much 
useless  and  inert  material,  until  the  signal  be  given  and  valve  be 
opened,  and  the  viewless  power  be  set  at  liberty  to  make  it  at  once  a 
thing  of  visible  life  ? 

I  plead  with  this  important  and  representative  assembly — where  we 
have  a  concentration  of  the  many  identified  with  the  Church  of  Christ 
and  her  true  mission  in  this  sin-stricken  world — I  plead  for  a  larger  and 
fuller  recognition  of  the  source  of  spiritual  power,  even  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  without  Whom  nothing  is  strong  and  nothing  is  holy.  We  owe 
a  deep  debt — let  us  say  so  generously — to  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
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have  kept  alive  in  their  quiet  worship  and  posture  of  expectation  the 
honouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Our  great  need — in  view  of  all  the  strain 
to  be,  it  may  be,  put  upon  the  Church — our  great  need  is  not  elaborate 
organization,  but  spiritual  power..  It  will  be  ours  as  we  ourselves  are 
taught  of  Him,  and  as  we  teach  others  to  look  to  His  teaching.  In 
Him,  not  in  books  of  controversial  theology,  shall  we  find  the  secret  of 
being  preserved  from  what  is  false  or  misleading  in  doctrine.  We  want 
less  platform  oratory  and  more  devotional  gatherings,  more  of  the  cry 
"  Veni  Creator,"  on  our  knees  of  intercession,  than  ¥rrangUngs  and  dis- 
putations. We  do  not  sufficiently  use  the  devotional  resources  of  the 
Church.  We  want  to  bring  the  power  of  the  devotional  element  to 
bear  more  and  more  on  the  hearts  of  our  workers.  We  are  sore  afraid 
of  prayer  meetings ;  they  sound  and  savour  to  some  too  much  of  Metho- 
dism. We  fall  back  on  the  pre-coroposed  prayers  of  our  Liturgy,  dear 
to  us  from  long  association  and  models  of  composition,  but  lacking  the 
spontaneity  and  adaptation  to  special  occasions  of  the  warmer  and 
momentarily  Spirit-inspired  extempore  petition.  We  want  fuller  recog- 
nition of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  our  pulpits.  If  we  are  impatient  of  Christless 
sermons,  we  must  also  remember,  even  when  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  "  that  no  man  can  call  Jesus  the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost" 
He  must  accompany  and  apply  the  message,  without  which  the  Word 
preached  can  be  neither  *' quick  or  powerful."  Our  communicants, 
workers,  and  teachers  have  to  be  reminded  of  the  need  of  His  enlighten- 
ment, teaching  and  enabling  so  that  acts  of  communion  may  not  be 
unblessed,  teaching  imperfect,  work  unowned.  We  recognize  creative 
power  and  redeeming  love,  but  we  must  pray  for  that  special  power 
which  comes  from  God,  Who  "  will  work  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do 
according  to  His  good  pleasure."  And  if  in  our  individual  self- 
discipline  and  effort  after  holiness,  learning  the  difference  between 
trying  and  being  enabled  we,  in  the  solitude  of  secret  prayer,  seek 
that  enabling  grace,  we  shall  attain  what  we  seek;  natural  gifts  will 
be  raised  to  supernatural  endowments,  our  influence  for  good  will 
be  greater  as  personal  character  become  holier,  and  men  will  confess 
that  of  a  truth  God  is  in  us.  If  it  be  historically  true  that  the  Church 
has  always  been  strongest  when  she  has  been  most  prayerful ;  that  her 
periods  of  prayer  have  been  periods  of  life  ;  that  any  great  uprising  of 
missionary  zeal,  or  any  great  reformation  by  which  error  has  been  cast 
out  or  the  Church  quickened,  are  the  results  traceable  to  times  of 
intercession,  then  we  have  but  little  to  fear  for  her  now,  or  in  the  days 
that  await  her,  if  we  continue  instant  in  prayer  for  the  same  guidance 
into  all  truth  and  the  same  quickening  operation  of  the  same  power. 
If  human  lives  have  always  been  most  saintly  as  they  too  have  been 
most  prayerful,  more  full  of  blessing  to  others  because  of  the  heart  won 
to  Christ,  and  kept  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  shall  have 
no  reason  to  mourn  over  lack  of  spirituality,  or  apparent  barren  results  of 
Christian  activity,  if  we  are  more  often  on  our  knees  praying  for  His  in- 
dwelling as  He  dwelt  in  those  heroes  of  the  Church,  who ''  out  of  weakness 
were  made  strong."  And  if  the  gracious  challenge  still  hold  good,  '*  Prove 
me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  the  windows 
of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing  that  there  shall  not  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it,"  shall  we  not  take  up  the  challenge,  and  find 
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amongst  us  still  the  secret  and  efficacy  of  spiritual  power  as    we 
say — 

'*  O,  Holy  Ghost,  Thy  people  bless, 
Who  long  to  feel  Thy  mi^ht ; 
And  fain  would  grow  in  holiness 
As  children  of  the  lij^ht?" 


The  Ven.  THOMAS  T.  Perowne,  Rector  of  Redenhall,  Norfolk  ; 

and  Archdeacon  of  Norwich. 

Quietness  is  the  present  heritage  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord.  It 
enters  largely  into  the  Gospel  promises  of  the  Evangelical  Prophet.  **  In 
quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength ; "  *'  The  work  of 
righteousness  shall  be  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever ; "  "  My  people 
shall  dwell  in  quiet  resting  places.*'*  It  is  the  burden  of  the  birthday 
hymn  of  ''The  Prince  of  Peace;"  the  theme  of  the  carol  of  the 
dawn  when  "the  Day  spring  from  on  high  visited  us,  to  guide  our 
feet  into  the  way  of  peace." 

Quietness  :  but  what  quietness  ?  There  is  a  quietness  of  apathy  and 
indifference ;  there  is  a  quietness  of  sloth  and  self-indulgence ;  there  is 
a  quietness  of  lethargy  and  death.  From  such  quietness,  our  prayer  should 
be,  ''  Good  Lord,  deliver  us."  For  such  quietness  the  Church  has  no 
gentle  benison  of  ** Peace  be  with  you,"  but  the  trumpet-call,  "Awake, 
thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead."  There  is  a  place  in  God's 
world  for  the  storm,  the  earthquake,  the  whirlwind,  as  well  as  for  the 
soft  gale  at  morning  prime,  and  the  calm  stillness  of  the  evening  hour. 
There  is  a  place  in  God's  Church  for  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  Sons  of 
thunder,  as  well  as  for  the  soothing  sympathy  of  the  Son  of  consolation. 
But,  as  in  nature,  the  calm  is  not  made  for  the  storm,  but  the  storm  for 
the  calm ;  so  in  grace,  it  is  not  in  the  wind,  the  earthquake,  and  the 
fire,  but  in  *'the  still,  small  voice,"  that  Jehovah  is  and  speaks.  The 
''  sound  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind "  is  the  voice  of  the  herald 
that  proclaims  the  Pentecostal  gift.  It  is  not  the  Pentecostal  gift 
itself.  The  great  forces  of  nature  then  work  most  effectually  when 
they  work  peacefully ;  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  are  mightiest 
in  their  proper  sphere  of  quietness. 

If  another  consideration  were  needed  to  commend  to  us  this  grace  of 
quietness,  and  to  urge  us  to  cultivate  it,  the  temper  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live  might  well  supply  it  There  have  been  times,  of  which  the 
vestiges  are  not  yet  entirely  obliterated,  when  the  Church  needed  to  be 
roused  from  her  slumbers,  as  by  that  trumpet-call  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  But  if  we  thank  God  to-day,  as  we  humbly  do,  that  the 
awakening  has  come,  have  we  no  need  to  plead  with  Him  earnestly  that 
the  spirit  of  deep  sleep  be  not  followed  by  the  spirit  of  unquietness ; 
that  our  new  life  be  not  squandered,  our  new  energies  dissipated,  in 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  in  clamour,  excitement,  and  unrest;  that  the 
smouldering  embers  on  the  altar,  which  have  been  re-kindled  by  the 
breath  of  heaven,  do  not  dart  and  sparkle,  and  flash,  and  expire,  but 
burn  with  constant  fervour,  and  glow  with  a  steady  and  inextinguishable 
flame? 

*  Isaiah  xxx.  15  ;  xxxii.  17,  18. 
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Counsels  of  quietness  are  timely  counsels  in  an  unquiet  age. 

What,'  then,  under  some  of  its  principal  aspects  and  in  some  of  its 
chief  components,  is  the  quietness  which  we  ought  to  seek  ? 

(i)  First,  I  think  we  may  say  that  in  its  root  and  centre^  in  its 
primary  essential  element,  it  is  quietness  of  conscience* 

There  can  be  no  true  quietness  where  there  is  not  peace  with  God.  A 
conscience  enlightened,  and  yet  fearless ;  tender,  and  yet  trustful ;  a 
conscience  that  knows  the  truth,  of  God  and  of  itself,  and  yet  by  that 
truth  is  not  enslaved,  but  "  made  free  ;"  a  conscience  which,  when  the 
dread  spectres  of  the  sinful  past  start  to  life  again,  or  the  imperfection  of 
to-day  stands  revealed  in  the  light  in  whi(^  we  are  walking,  is  not 
silenced  only,  but  satisfied,  and  becomes  a  consenting  party  to  the 
sentence  of  acquittal  by  the  application  of  the  atoning  Blood  ;  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  prevailing  Intercession  is  the  only  sure  foundadon 
on  which  quietness  can  rest.  A  "heart  sprinkled  from  an  evil 
conscience  "  is  the  only  heart  that  need  entertain  no  uneasy  misgiving  and 
fear  no  rude  awakening.  What  quietness  is  that  out  of  which  the 
lightning's  flash  may  startle  us,  as  it  reveals  the  dizzy  precipice  on  which 
our  feet  are  tottering,  and  the  terrible  gulf  that  yawns  beneath  ? 

This  quietness  of  conscience  may  be  reached  in  various  ways.  We 
may  not  dogmatise  as  to  the  manner  of  its  attainment,  though  we  must 
insist  on  the  necessity  of  its  possession.  It  may  be  reached,  as  it  was 
in  the  chamber  in  the  street  that  was  called  straight  at  Damascus,  in  the 
gaoler's  house  at  Philippi,  and  in  the  cell  of  the  convent  at  Erfurt, 
through  the  sharp  agonies  of  conviction  of  sin,  and  mighty  travail-throes 
of  the  new  birth.  It  may  come,  as  it  did  by  the  river  side,  where  prayer 
was  wont  to  be  made,  through  the  gentle  opening  of  the  heart  to  attend 
to  the  things  that  are  spoken  by  the  ministers  of  Christ  It  may  be  the 
unbroken  possession,  with  n®  marked  crisis  in  the  life,  no  conscious 
conversion  of  the  heart,  of  those  who  by  the  grace  of  God  have  held 
fast  always  to  the  covenant  of  their  Baptism. 

But,  however  arrived  at,  it  is  always  substantially  the  same.  The 
Apostle  describes  it  when  he  says,  *'  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have 
peace  with  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  The  Church  directs 
us  to  seek  it  when  she  bids  us  pray,  **  Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  merciful 
Ix)rd,  to  Thy  faithful  people  pardon  and  peace,  that  they  may  be 
cleansed  from  all  their  sins,  and  serve  Thee  with  a  quiet  mind,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."* 

(2)  **  With  a  quiet  mind":  and  this  quietness  of  mind,  though  in  a 
wider  sense  than  is  contemplated  by  the  Collect,  is  a  second  great 
element  of  Christian  quietness. 

There  may  be — how  often,  alas  !  there  is — a  quiet  conscience  and  yet 
an  unquiet  mind  ;  a  mind  quiet  in  its  firm  grasp  of  pardon,  and  yet 
anxious  and  distressed  by  uneasy  forebodings  for  the  immediate  future 
of  itself  and  of  the  Church  of  God.  The  care  of  eternity  we  cast  upon 
Him  who  careth  for  us  ;  the  evil  of  to-morrow  we  needs  must  bear  our- 
selves. We  can  trust  for  that  which  is  greatest,  while  yet  we  are 
distrustful  for  the  least.  The  guiding  Star  shines  brightly  afar  off;  its 
steady,  re-assuring  light  rests  on  the  next  step,  if  only  that  would  suffice 
us,  of  our  homeward  way ;   but  our  foolish   hearts  are   terrified   and 

•  Collect  for  the  Twenty-first  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
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affrighted  by  the  peopled  darkness  that  looms  aroand  and  beyond,  and 
our  quietness  of  mind  is  gone. 

And  here,  again,  the  same  Apostle  comes  to  our  aid,  and  teaches  us 
how  we  may  rid  ourselves  of  carking  care  and  distracting  anxiety,  and 
assure  to  ourselves  the  inestimable  boon  of  a  quiet  mind.  '*  Be  careful, 
be  anxious,"  he  says,  "  for  nothing ;  but  in  everything  " — small  things  as 
well  as  great,  if  small  and  great  there  really  be — "  let  your  requests  be 
made  known  unto  God.  And  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
understanding,  shall  guard  " — from  anxiety  and  unrest — "  your  hearts 
and  thoughts  *' — feeling  heart  and  thinking  mind  alike — **  through 
Christ  Jesus."  And  here,  too,  the  Church  again  formulates  our  petition 
as  she  bids  us  pray  :  "  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  Who  dost  govern 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  mercifully  hear  the  supplications  of  Thy 
people,  and  grant  us  Thy  peace  all  the  days  of  our  life,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord."* 

For  quietness  of  conscience  we  scarce  dare  lift  our  eyes  to  the  Great 
Example ;  for  how  can  a  sinner  hope  for  the  quiet  conscience  of  the 
Sinless  One?  Unless,  indeed,  even  that  priceless  boon  be  included  in 
the  great  promise :  "  My  peace  " — iipr\vtiv  t»jv  ifiriv — the  peace  not  only 
which  I  bestow,  but  which  I  enjoy — "give  I  unto  you."+  But  for 
quietness  of  mind  we  should  set  Him  continually  before  us. 

The  raging  winds ;  the  swelling  waves ;  the  foundering  boat ;  the 
bafiled  skill ;  the  hopeless  terror ;  the  faithless  cry :  What  scene  of  more 
complete  unquietness  could  the  poet's  imagination  create,  or  the  painter's 
skill  depict?  And  yet,  as  calm  as  in  the  deep,  peaceful  slumber,  out  of 
which  they  have  so  rudely  startled  Him,  He  gazes  u[X)n  and  compre- 
hends it  all.  First*  while  the  tumult  of  the  elements  still  rages  unabated. 
to  teach  us  that  faith  must  precede  deliverance,  He  quells,  by  whole- 
some rebuke,  the  tempest  of  their  minds.  And  then,  standing  erect  in 
the  majesty  of  quietness,  He  silences,  by  a  word,  the  unquiet  elements 
and  the  unquieter  spirits  that  are  using  them  for  their  purpose,  "  and 
there  is  a  great  calm."J  Oh  !  for  the  purged  eye  to  see  Him  ever  with 
us,  as  our  frail  bark  is  passing  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world  ;  for 
in  that  realized  Presence  is  the  secret  of  a  quiet  mind ! 

"  Amid  the  howling,  wintry  sea, 
We  are  in  port  if  we  have  Thee." 

(3)  There  is  yet  another  component  element  of  quietness,  if  we  may 
presume  to  analyze  it,  which  we  ought  not  to  overlook. 

There  may  be  a  quiet  conscience,  through  peace  with  God,  in  the 
gospel  of  His  Son.  There  may  be  a  quiet  mind,  through  trust  in  Crod, 
that  His  way  is  in  all  things  perfect.  And  yet,  while  the  conscience  is 
without  offence,  and  the  mind  without  misgiving,  the  spirit  may  be 
restless  and  perturbed.     Quietness  of  spirit^  then,  we  must  also  seek. 

It  was  not  through  apprehension  lest  his  own  name  should  be  blotted 
out  of  the  Book  of  Life,  nor  because  he  mistrusted  the  guidance  of  the 
Pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  fire  by  night,  or  dreaded  the  desertion  of  the 
Angel  who  was  with  the  Church  in  the  wilderness ;  it  was  not  because 
through  a  warping  of  judgment,  or  a  dereliction  of  faith,  he  accounted 

*  Collect  for  the  Second  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany, 
t  S.  John  xiv.  27.  |  See  S.  Matthew  viii.  26. 
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that  by  rod,  and  not  by  voice,  Jehovah  could  save  ;  it  was  not  for  any 
of  these  things  that  the  greatest  of  the  heroes  of  Hebrew  history  was 
condemned  to  give  over  his  unfinished  work  to  another  to  complete  it.  He 
stands  on  the  top  of  Pisgah,  with  that  goodly  land  and  Lebanon  spread  out 
before  him.     The  prize  of  his  long  agony  is  within  his  reach.      His 
outstretched  hand  might  almost  grasp  it.      His  eye  is  not  dim;  it 
can  drink  in  the  enchanting  prospect.     His  natural  force  is  not  abated ; 
he  is  equal  to  the  crowning  struggle.     His  will  to  encounter  it  is  no  less 
good.     How  touching  is  the  deep,  yearning  cry  of  that  noble  heart :  "  I 
pray  Thee,  let  me  go  over  and  see  this  good  land  that  is   beyond 
Jordan  ! "    And  how  startling  is  the  peremptory  and  almost  stem  refusal : 
'^  Speak  no  more  unto  Me  of  this  matter."  *     And  why  this  unrelenting 
denial,  this  bitter  disappointment?      ''Because/'  it  is  written,  ''they 
provoked  his  spirit,  so  that  he  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips."  f     Not 
alone  in  godly  matrons,  but  in  all  His  servants,  and  not  least  assuredly 
in  the  ministers  of  His  holy  word  and  sacraments,  is  "  the  ornament  oif 
a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  great  price-^t     If  ^^ 
spirit  of  presumption  and  self-assertion,  of  restlessness  and  disquietude, 
of  strife  and  discord,  became  not  the  saints  of  the  old  covenant,  how 
much  less  must  they  become  the  disciples  of  Him  who  is  "  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart  ?  "||    Far  other  is  "  the  spirit  which  we  are   of,"§  into 
which  "  we  all  have  been  made  to  drink."*! 

"  There  are  in  this  loud  stunning  tide 

or  human  care  and  crime, 
With  whom  the  melodies  abide  ^ 

Of  the  everlasting  chime  : 
Who  carry  music  in  their  heart 

Through  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart, 
Plying  their  daily  task  with  busier  feet, 

Beoiuse  their  secret  souls  a  holy  strain  repeat."** 

(4)  To  one  other  point  only  may  I  be  permitted,  in  conclusion,  to 
invite  a  brief  attention  ? 

Quietness  of  conscience  ;  quietness  of  mind ;  quietness  of  spirit ;  surely 
these,  where  they  exist  and  flourish,  should  work  and  exercise  them- 
selves in  quietness  of  methods.  And  yet,  who  would  venture  to  affirm 
that  quietness  is  the  prevailing  characteristic,  if,'  indeed,  it  be  a 
characteristic  at  all,  of  our  methods  to-day  ?  In  the  demonstrative 
externalism  of  our  services,  whether  in  the  direction  of  noisy  irreverence, 
or  of  sensuous  ornateness ;  in  the  ceaseless  hurry  of  our  efforts,  involving 
us  in  the  constant  round  of  word  and  action  ;  in  the  rash  facility  of  oar 
entrance  upon  the  most  arduous  tasks  and  the  most  solemn  duties,  we 
need  to  hear  the  Master's  call  to  quietness :  "The  Kingdom  of  God 
Cometh  not  with  observation :  "  "  Come  ye  yourselves  apart  .... 
and  rest  awhile.  Tarry  ye  .  .  .  until  ye  be  endued  with  power 
from  on  high." 

"  Cast  Thyself  down."  From  the  dizzy  height  of  this  lofty  pinnacle 
float  down  in  calm  majesty,  up-borne  by  the  chariotry  of  God,  into  the 
midst  of  the  awe-struck  crowd  of  worshippers  who  are  thronging  the 
Temple  courts.    Forsake  the  quiet  ways  written  for  Thee  in  the  volume 

*  Deut.  iii.  25,  26.        f  Psalm  cvi.  33. 

X  I  Peter  iii.  4.         |j  S.  Matthew  xi.  29.         §  S.  Luke  ix.  $5. 

IT  I  Corhithians  xii.  13.        •*  "  Christian  Year" :  S.  Matthew'a  Day. 
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of  The  Book,  that  in  them  Thou  shouldest  be  content  to  do  the  Will  of 
Him  that  sent  Thee.  By  sensational  methods  proclaim  Thyself 
to  be  the  Son  of  Grod.  Conquer  by  a  stroke.  Convert  by  a  wonder. 
Startle  into  life.  Cast  Thyself  down.  It  was  the  counsel  of  the 
Tempter ;  it  was  not  the  will  of  God.  ''  He  shall  not  strive,  nor  cry  ; 
neither  shall  any  man  hear  His  voice  in  the  streets."  By  secret,  yet 
constraining  influences ;  by  gentle,  yet  mighty  agencies,  in  His  own 
ministry  then,  by  the  ministry  of  His  Church  on  earth  now.  He  is 
leading  forth  judgment  unto  victory." 

The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal. 

In  quietness  and  in  confidence ;  in  the  quietness  of  a  conscience 
sprinkled  with  the  Blood  of  Jesus,  of  a  mind  stayed  on  God,  of  a  spirit 
calmed  by  the  Holy  Comforter,  of  methods  dictated  by  the  Wonderful 
Counsellor ;  in  the  confidence  of  peaceful  reliance  on  the  grace  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus,  may  we  find  our  strength  for  service  here.  In  quiet- 
ness and  in  confidence ;  in  the  quietness  of  a  conscience  responding  to 
the  smile  of  a  Father's  welcome,  of  a  mind  illumined  by  the  beatific 
vision,  of  a  spirit  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  the  flesh,  of 
methods  attuned  to  the  everlasting  harmony ;  in  the  confidence  of 
salvation  secured  may  we  attain  to  the  perfection  of  service  hereafter. 

In  Calo  Quies :  There  is  Quietness  in  heaven. 


The  Rev    W.  C.  E.   Newbolt,  Canon  and  Chancellor 

of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

This  last  session  of  the  Congress  stands  admittedly  on  a  different 
footing  from  any  of  the  others  which  have  preceded  it.  If  during  the 
last  few  days  we  have  been  considering  means,  this  morning  we  are 
considering  ends,  or  rather  the  greatest  of  all  ends,  that  end  to  which 
all  religious  discussion  and  controversy,  in  so  far  as  it  is  sincere,  must 
ultimately  tend — the  formation  of  the  spiritual  life  in  ourselves  and  in 
our  people.  And  if  those  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  subjects 
at  the  previous  meetings  have  been  very  careful  to  limit  and  accurately 
define  the  area  of  discussion,  as  running  over  subjects  so  vast  and  so 
varied,  our  revered  President  to-day,  in  ordering  this  series  of  discus- 
sions, seems  rather  like  one  who  has  raised  the  cross  of  Christ  on  high, 
above  the  labyrinth  of  converging  and  diverging  paths,  and  to  have 
said  to  all  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  take  part  in  this  discussion : 
•*  Make  for  this ;  reach  this ;  get  here  as  best  you  may.  Lead  us 
there ;  bring  us  up  the  steps  of  Calvary ;  bring  us  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
that  we  may  learn  how  it  is  possible  to  attain  to  that  lofty  ideal  which 
is  evidently  set  forth  in  that  sacred  Form  which  hangs  there."  This 
may  account  for  an  apparent  diversity  of  subjects,  which  must  have 
struck  anyone  who  studied  this  morning's  programme.  Many  roust 
have  come  here  expecting  to  hear  addresses  as  loosely  strung  together 
as  the  discourses  which  go  to  make  up  a  volume  of  miscellaneous 
sermons.  It  will,  I  hope,  also  account  for  a  certain  unity  of  result  as 
underlying  the  efforts  of  those  who,  however  much  they  may  differ  in 
method,  are  yet  striving  for  an  end  :  namely,  to  try  and  grope  our  way 
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to  greater  perfection  in  the  Christian  life.  The  path  I  have  elected  to 
follow  this  morning  is  styled  •*  Proportion,"  a  term  which  I  will 
endeavour  to  simplify  and  explain  in  the  few  moments  allotted  to  me. 
It  was  my  privilege  when  I  lived  in  this  Midland  district  to  be 
acquainted  with  a  distinguished  Church  layman,  himself  no  mean  artist, 
and  whose  opinion  was  welcomed  on  all  matters  of  art  criticism.  I 
remember  hearing  him  discuss  a  church  in  his  immediate  neighbour- 
hood on  which  a  considerable  sum  of  money  and  care  had  been 
expended,  and  his  criticism  was  this  :  '*  The  church  contains  beaotifol 
objects,  but  it  is  wanting  in  consecutive  art."  That  is  to  say,  it  con- 
tained beautiful  objects  in  the  same  way  as  an  ecclesiastical  an  exhibi- 
tion contains  beautiful  objects,  but  there  was  wanting  that  connectiDg 
string  on  which  the  pearls  of  beauty  might  be  threaded — that  connection 
of  artistic  purpose,  without  which  ornament  becomes  a  mere 
purpurtus  pannus  on  architecture,  or  the  assertion  of  an  aggressive 
individualism,  instead  of  being  a  subservient  decoration. 

"  Containing  beautiful  objects,  but  wanting  in  consecutive  art " — is 
not  this  the  criticism  which  the  students  of  ecclesiastical  history 
must  again  and  again  apply  to  the  epochs  which  come  under  their 
notice  ?  "  Containing  beautiful  objects,  but  wanting  in  consecutive 
art  *' — is  not  this  the  criticism  we  must  apply  to  a  great  deal  of  Church 
work  and  organization  at  the  present  day?  "Containing  beautihil 
objects,  but  wanting  in  consecutive  art " — is  not  this  the  verdict  which 
we  fear  from  the  recording  angel  as  he  looks  down  at  our  poor  efforts 
to  follow  the  glorious  example  of  Jesus  Christ?  For  look  at  the 
history  of  the  early  Church  ;  see  it  just  emerging  from  the  rocks  and 
shoals  which  menaced  its  early  progress  into  the  sunlit  sea  of  Imperial 
patronage  and  popular  applause.  See,  as  it  comes  into  prominence, 
how  beautifully  adjusted  are  those  doctrines  which  it  carries.  One 
hair's  breadth  deflection  to  the  right  or  the  left  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  landed  the  Church  in  heresy.  So  the  slightest  deflection 
from  the  accurate  proportion,  signified  by  the  four  well-known  adverbs, 

aAT)0(IiC)  T€Mci>c,  oScacplTwc,  o(TU7Xvrci>c.  which  safe-guarded  that  great 
and  mysterious  truth  of  the  Hypostatic  Union  of  the  two  natures  in  the 
One  Person  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  again  landed  the  Church  in  heresy. 
Or,  coming  down  the  ages,  look  at  the  present  day  ;  look  at  those 
great  bodies  which  lie  outside  the  unity  of  the  Church.  See  what 
led  them  to  break  away  from  us,  and  you  will  find  that  some  one 
doctrine  was  strained  out  of  all  proportion,  until,  swelling  out  to  the 
breaking  point,  the  Church  was  gashed  with  schism.  These  lie  outside 
the  Church — to  our  great  harm,  and  to  their  own  unspeakable  loss — 
the  victims  of  want  of  proportion.  Or,  look  at  the  history  of  our 
own  Church  in  the  present  day — see  the  failure  of  many  of  the 
methods  pursued— its  disappointments  and  losses.  If  we  look  closely, 
do  we  not  often  find  that  doctrines  and  practice  have  been  pressed 
out  of  proportion,  until  the  integrity  of  the  system  has  been  broken? 
I  would  only  mention  in  passing,  in  this  tempting  branch  of  the 
subject,  one  or  two  examples  of  what  I  mean.  Can  we  be  content  with 
the  present  multiplication  of  comrpunions  among  our  people,  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  depth  of  preparation  for  those  conunu- 
nions  ?  Can  we  be  content  with  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  is  used  as 
a  text-book  in  our  schools,  or  made  a  corpus  vile  for  criticism,  without 
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aiming  at  a  corresponding  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  devotional 
book  ?  Can  we  be  content  with  our  choral  services  and  our  beautiful 
churches,  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  teaching  of  the 
doctrines  which  underlie  those  things  without  which  they  become 
obnoxious,  to  whatever  stigma  may  be  supposed  to  underlie  that  much 
used  and  much  abused  word,  "  ritualism  "  ? 

But  I  am  aware  that  I  have  to  deal  more  particularly  with  the 
persona],  individual  life  as  it  is  affected  by  the  question ;  and  if  we  can 
maintain  that  want  of  proportion  is  the  mother  of  heresy,  if  want  of 
proportion  is  the  mother  of  schism,  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to 
show  that  it  is  want  of  proportion  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  of  that 
lack  of  roundness  and  perfection  in  the  spiritual  life,  in  which  we  try  to 
reach  out  after  a  great  ideal. 

It  is  the  fashion,  I  know,  in  many  quarters,  to  say  that  Christianity  after 
all  is  extremely  simple.  *   It  may  be  that  there  is  a  great  simplicity  about 
Christianity,  but  I  think  also  there  is  a  great  complexity.     If  a  stranger 
entered  the  neighbouring  city  of  Worcester,  we  should  no  doubt  see  him 
gazing  in  admiration  at  that  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
city,  the  beautiful  china,  and  marvelling  at  the  simplicity  of  its  texture  ; 
but  let  him  be  taken  through  the  factories,  let  him  be  shown  the  various 
and  complex  methods  by  which  that  simplicity  is  attained,  and  he  will 
see  after  all  that  simplicity  is  the  result  of  very  complicated  and  mani- 
fold methods.     So  it  is  with  Christianity.     The  simplicity  of  Christianity 
is  the  simplicity  of  the  Beatitudes,  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  a  simplicity 
which  is  only  reached  by  the  manifold  discipline  of  the  personal  life,  by 
the  hard  forces  of  suffering,  by  the  discipline  of  the  Cross,  by  constant 
use  of  the  Sacraments  and  the  various  means  of  grace  which  our  blessed 
Lord  has  left  behind  Him  in  the  Church.     Simple  if  you  like,  but 
arrived  at  by  deep  and  complicated  methods.     If  there  were  time,  there 
are  three  propositions  which  I  should  like  to  have  laboured.     I  think  it 
might  very  easily  be  shown  that  everybody,  spiritually,  is  bom  into  the 
world  out  of  proportion  ;  that  most  of  us  are  educated  out  of  proportion ; 
and  that  many  of  us  drift  out  of  proportion.     That  we  are  born  out  of 
proportion  is  a  truth  that  no  one  would  care  to  deny.     Original  sin  has 
been  the  puzzle  and  the  despair  of  all  systems  of  morality,  and  even  we 
who  have  been  regenerated  by  Holy  Baptism,  feel  perplexed  from  time 
to  time  at  the  marvellous  twists  and  turns  of  heredity,  at  the  predis(>osi- 
tion  to  various  kinds  of  sin.     And  we  feel  that  the  very  first  thing  we 
have  to  do  before  we  can  advance  a  step  towards  holiness  is  to  reckon 
with  our  weak  points,  and  reduce  the  limits  of  that  Danelaw  in  which 
we  have  allowed  sins  to  settle  and  squat  down,  from  whence  they  issue 
to  plunder  and  ravage,  to  destroy  and  burn  the  fair  integrity  of  our 
spiritual  life.    And  as  we  go  on,  we  feel  that  we  have  also  to  do  some- 
thing to  lessen  these  inconsistencies,  which  mar  the  ripeness  and  propor- 
tion of  our  spiritual  life.     Here  there  is  something  in  which  we  all  want 
to  make  an  effort  at  proportion.     But  it  is  also  true  that  most  of  us  are 
educated  out  of  proportion.     It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  many 
of  those  who  form  the  rank  and  file  of  the  three  camps,  into  which, 
alas  1  the  Church  of  England  is  divided,  owe  their  opinions  to  convic- 
tions, and  how  many  to  education.     Is  it  not  true  that  very  many  people 
pass  through  life  along  a  road  studded  with  notice-boards,  on  which  is 
written  the  word  "Dangerous."     On  the  right  hand  is  a  large  tract 
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labelled  ''Sacerdotalism" — they  shudder  and  pass  by.  On  the  left  hand 
is  a  large  tract  labelled  "Puritanism" — they  pass  along  and  avoid  it  In 
front  of  them  there  is  a  large  tract  of  doctrines  labelled  "Free Thought," 
and  they  are  ready  to  throttle  anyone  who  would  seek  to  bring  them 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  it. 

Would  it  not  be  a  contribution  to  proportion  if  we  deliberately  polled 
up  everyone  of  these  notice  boards,  and  looked  for  ourselves  to  see 
what  treasure  underlies  these  things  from  which  our  education  has  tried 
to  frighten  us  away.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  if  we  tried  to  feel  that 
we  cannot  clap  a  label  of  ''  Mediaevalism  "  over  all  the  great  past,  while 
we  comfortably  assure  ourselves  that  all  who  lived  before  us  were  wrong 
and  that  they  have  merely  filled  up  the  ditch  with  their  bodies,  that  we, 
the  enlightened  sons  of  the  nineteenth  century,  might  scale  the  ramparts 
of  truth.  And  lastly,  many  of  us  drift  into  want  of  proportion.  There  is 
a  notice  board  larger  than  any  other,  which  we  see  all  around  us,  and 
that  is  labelled  with  "  doctrines  which  I  don't  like.''  Is  it  not  tme 
that  many  of  us  would  be  quite  concerned  if  certain  doctrines  turned 
out  to  be  true,  and  that  we  should  have  to  alter  a  great  deal  of  oar 
practical  daily  life,  and  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  others 
to  whom  we  had  denied  it?  Whatever  side  we  are  on,  let  us  pull 
down  that  notice  board,  and  look  with  a  Christian  spirit  at  those 
who  differ  from  us.  It  may  be  that  the  integrity  of  our  spiritual 
life  is  just  waiting  for  some  one  little  thing  which  we  shrink  from 
and  despise,  but  something  which  is  necessary  to  its  fulness  and 
true  proportion.  In  our  church  in  London  it  was  found  necessary 
a  few  years  ago  to  reproduce  some  of  those  beautiful  gates  of  iron  which 
we  owe  to  the  genius  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  the  modem  iron- 
workers hammered  and  worked  in  vain  for  a  long  time,  without  beii^ 
able  to  produce  the  delicate  foliation  and  exquisite  curves,  out  of  iron 
which  snapped  and  gave  at  every  touch.  When  at  last  we  ascertained 
that  the  original  gates  were  beaten  out  of  iron  smelted  with  charcoal, 
charcoal-smelted  iron  was  procured,  and  now  an  expert  would  find  it 
difficult  to  say  which  was  the  original  and  which  the  copy.  Just  a  bit 
of  charcoal,  just  a  little  doctrine,  just  a  little  practice.  It  may  be  the 
very  thing  which  is  wanted  to  give  fulness,  and  integrity,  and  proportion 
to  our  Christian  life.  Cardinal  Bellarmine  when  asked  by  a  friend  for  his 
portrait,  said,  ''Which  portrait  do  you  want;  the  old  man  or  the  new  man  ? 
The  old  man  is  not  worth  having ;  the  new  man  is  not  yet  finished.'' 
So  there  are  many  things  which  have  still  to  be  worked  into  the  fulness 
and  perfection  of  our  Christian  life.  It  will  not  be  here,  but  on  the 
other  side  of  the  grave,  that  the  finishing  touches  will  be  put  by  Him, 
Who,  having  begun  a  good  work  in  us,  will  perform  it  unto  the  day  of 
Jesus  Christ,  until  we  attain  to  the  fulness,  and  the  ripeness,  and  the 
perfection  of  our  great  ideal,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ.  

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Webb-Peploe,  Vicar  of  S.  Paul's,  Onslow  Square, 
Brompton,  S.W. ;  and  Prebendary  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

The  subject  entrusted  to  me  is  essentially  a  practical  one,  and  ytf 
one  which  presents  considerable  difficulty  of  treatment.  Few  things  can 
more  touch  the  heart  of  this  assembly  than  "  Religion  in  Social  Life,"  for 
it  reaches  and  it  closely  affects  the  very  vital  principles  of  Christianity. 
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If  our  Christian  religion  is  anything,  it  is  intended  to  be  the  motive 
power  by  which  holiness  is  produced,  not  simply  in  external  perform- 
ance of  religion,  not  simply  in  rites  or  ceremonies,  or  the  performance 
of  visible  duties  in  public,  but  in  those  matters  which  concern  most 
closely  our  personal,  our  private,  and  our  social  life.  And  yet  there  are 
difficulties  presented  to  the  speaker  this  morning,  because  if  he  would 
deliver  his  soul,  as  in  the  sight  of  his  God,  he  must  expect  to  say  some 
things  which  might  give  offence  in  different  quarters.  But  this  Congress 
is  gathered  with  the  special  intention  of  learning  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  its  Master,  how  it  may  conduct  itself  better  as  the  Church 
of  the  living  God,  in  the  midst  of  a  sinful  and  adulterous  generation, 
a  crooked,  naughty  world.  I  am  not,  therefore,  afraid  of  offence  being 
taken  by  any  member  of  this  assembly,  I  am  only  afraid  that  offence  may 
he  given,  when  we  put  into  practice  the  things  which  we  come  to  hear 
from  the  Lord,  our  Master.  But  in  order  to  be  perfectly  clear,  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  agree  as  to  our  terminology. 

"  Religion  in  social  life  ?  "  What  shall  we  understand  by  religion  ? 
Assuredly  not  those  external  acts,  those  performances  in  regard  to  visible 
worship,  which  we  too  often  find  are  considered  the  synonym,  if  not  the 
exact  definition,  of  religion.  Our  subject  is  that  side  of  religion  which 
brings  us  into  contact  with  men.  In  this  connection  religion  is  not  the 
glib  utterance,  in  the  presence  of  worldly  people,  of  certain  good  words, 
whether  God's  or  man's ;  though  this,  too  often,  is  considered  as  the 
manifestation  of  true  religion.  These  at  the  very  best  are  but  the  verbal 
expression  of  what  is  to  be  rightly  understood  as  religion.  Religion 
was  lately  defined  before  the  British  Association,  by  one  of  our  bishops, 
as  *•  the  science  of  a  power  that  governs  men  by  a  spirit  of  unearthli- 
ness."  This,  and  much  more  to  a  like  effect,  was  said  in  the  presence 
of  a  scientific  audience,  who  met  to  consider  subjects  simply  scientifically. 
The  definition  is  accurate,  I  doubt  not,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
given.  But  we  are  here  this  morning  to  speak  on  the  spiritual  side  of 
the  subject,  and  to  inquire  into  the  practical  day  by  day  work  in  which 
religion  will  enable  us  to  carry  out  the  Master's  behests  in  the  face  of 
men.  The  most  spiritual  meaning  of  the  word  religion  may,  perhaps,  be 
taken  from  its  derivation — *•  re  ligio  " — the  tie  that  binds  the  soul  to 
God,  which  in  its  establishment  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself,  is 
the  very  foundation  or  basis  of  all  true  spiritual  life  ;  and  which,  in  its 
attainment  and  its  manifestation  before  men,  will  be  a  revelation  to  the 
eyes  of  all  around  us,  of  the  life  which  God  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
established  in  the  soul. 

And  what  is  the  meaning  of  '*  social  life  ?  '*  Surely  it  is  intended  to 
express  our  relations  to  our  fellow  men,  whether  we  speak  now  of  private 
life,  or  of  what  is  termed  ''  society  *' ;  and  possibly  it  was  intended  to 
include  business  life — our  relations,  our  dealings  in  fact,  with  our 
brother  man.  When,  then,  we  speak  of  *'  Religion  in  social  life," 
the  question  that  naturally  arises  is,  ''In  our  dealings  with  our  fellow 
men,  to  what  extent  is  there  to  be  a  revelation  of  that  tie  which  binds 
the  soul  to  God  "  ?  In  the  enjoyment  of  that  relaxation  which  we  call 
''  social  life,"  or  those  moments  of  business  in  which  we  are  rubbing 
against  our  fellow  creatures,  what  are  to  be  the  means  and  the  measure 
of  our  manifestation  of  that  spiritual  life  by  which  we  are  linked 
32 
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to  God  ?  There  are  those  who  shrink  from  the  difficulty  of  this  ques- 
tion, some  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other ;  some  who,  like  the 
Psalmist,  express  a  desire  to  '*  get  far  away  into  the  wilderness  " ;  who 
would  retire  into  the  seclusion  of  the  monastery,  or  would  take  the 
position  of  anchorites. 

To  us,  doubtless,  that  seems  but  a  cowardly  process  of  escaping  the 
difficulties  of  the  truly  spiritual  life,  and  one  that  manifestly  was  never 
intended  by  God.  Surely,  all  who  study  the  Epistles  will  agree  that 
the  social  life  would  seem  to  be  the  basis  on  which  almost  every  one 
of  those  inspired  letters  is  framed.  The  Apostles  were  dealing  with  their 
fellow  Christians  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  most  dangerous  surrounding ; 
yet  while  seeking  to  bring  about  the  perfection  of  that  Church  of  which 
S.  Paul  speaks  as  the  body  of  Christ,  they  never  bid  their  converts  to  avoid 
all  intercourse  with  the  world  (see  i  Cor.  v.  9, 10).  We,  too,  are  speaking  to 
men  who  would  seek  to  buildup  the  Church,  and  who  find  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  great  and  grievous  iniquity ;  but  never  should  we  charge  them 
to  flee  from  the  presence  of  iniquity.  Rather  let  them  remember  that 
they  are  called  by  Christ  to  be  witnesses  and  lights  in  the  midst  of  a 
crooked  and  evil  generation.  Others  try  to  escape  the  difficulty  by 
saying  that  as  religion  and  social  life  are  incongruous,  religion  shonld 
be  abandoned  when  we  enter  social  life,  or  when  we  are  seeking  for 
relaxation.  Here,  again,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  grievously  err  who 
thus  seek  to  escape  the  difficulty.  ''  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world." 
"  A  city  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid ; "  and  the  man  who  would  seek  to 
put  the  light  of  the  Gospel  under  the  bushel  of  business,  or  under  the 
bed  of  self-indulgence  and  ease,  is  distinctly  contradicting  the  behests 
of  his  Master.  The  Lord  has  csdled  us  to  shine  in  the  world ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to  glorify  Him  before  those  who  are  called  "  the 
world'*  under  all  circumstances  of  life.  But  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
matter.  How,  then,  shall  we  seek  to  face  them?  When  we  pass  ftom 
this  assembly  of  devout-minded  Christians,  and  are  called  to  face  the 
average  duties  of  daily  life,  whether  in  the  home,  or  in  business,  or  in 
the  social  circle  of  society,  how  shall  the  tie  that  binds  the  soul  to  God, 
and  which  is  established  by  Jesus  Christ,  be  revealed  before  men,  so 
that  they  may  be  led  to  '*  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven  ?  " 

Let  us  seek  first  to  clear  the  ground  by  bringing  forward  the  negative 
side.  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  man  who  is  secretly  feeding  the  lamp  of 
his  soul  with  the  oil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  abandon  the  blessed 
privilege  given  him  in  the  love  of  his  Master  when  he  enters  the 
world  ?  that  he  who  rightly  understands  and  enjoys  the  ties  of  his  soul 
to  the  unseen,  and  who  is  experiencing  something  of  the  **  power  that 
governs  man  by  a  spirit  of  unearthliness,"  cannot  condescend — I  mean 
it  in  its  deepest  sense — to  go  forth  into  places,  to  engagements  and 
occupations  in  which  he  knows  that  he  will  have  to  contradict  the  very 
deep  realities  of  his  spiritual  life  ? 

I  ask  this  assembly  to  consider  solemnly  what  part  hath  he  that 
believeth  with  an  infidel  ?  What  part  hath  the  child  of  God  with  the 
children  of  Belial  ?  What  is  to  be  said  concerning  the  visible  revelations 
and  facts  of  the  present  day  ?  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  literature 
abounding  in  some  parts  of  the  daily  press,  in  the  periodicals,  and  the 
modern  novels,  which,  according  to  the  very  critics  themselves,  is  per- 
meating society  with  an  influence  dangerous,  if  not  directly  a  disgrace, 
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to  Christianity  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  the  iBCl  that  the  young  are  not 
ashamed  to  speak  of  their  literary  pabulum,  in  books,  periodicals,  and 
papers,  which  bring  a  blush  to  the  very  face  of  their  mother  if  she 
studies  them  ?  And  when  we  look  at  our  public  libraries,  and  enquire 
what  is  the  literature  now  chiefly  circulating  in  our  cities — I  leave  this 
one  answer  to  the  consideration  of  the  Church — we  are  generally  told, 
so  far  as  my  own  information  goes,  that  the  demand  is  in  the  proportion 
of,  perhaps,  ten  to  one  for  the  light  novel  pi  the  day,  as  compared  with 
any  other  kind  of  literature.  If  this  be  so,  shall  we  not,  as  those  who 
are  learning  a  little  to  realize  the  tie  that  binds  the  soul  to  God,  seek  to 
put  the  stamp  of  our  reprobation  upon  any  literary  productions  which 
may  degrade  men's  souls,  and  bring  them  down  from  the  level  of  purity 
into  the  level  of  that  which  is  evil  ?  What  shall  we  say  again  of  such 
theatrical  performances  as  are  openly  confessed  by  the  daily  press  to  be 
incitements  to  impurity,  if  not  to  crime?  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
manners  of  dress,  of  conversation,  of  doubtful  innuendo  which  ofttimes, 
even  in  society  drawing-rooms,  where  better  things  ought  to  prevail, 
make  a  man  feel  that  he  is  utterly  out  of  place,  if,  being  a  believer  in 
Christ,  he  listens  to  these  things  ? 

In  all  such  matters  there  cannot  be  a  question  that  the  true  Christian 
can  have.no  part,  but  must  obey  the  words  of  the  Apostle  :  "  Come  out 
from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord ;  and  touch  not  the 
unclean  thing,  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  will  be  a  Father  to  you,  and  ye 
shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty."  But  besides 
those  things  which  are  manifestly  evil,  and  in  which  the  true  man  of  God 
can  have  no  part,  there  is  a  debatable  ground  or  borderland  with  regard  to 
"  social  life,"  as  to  which  I  am  aware  that  there  is  grave  question 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  man  of  God  should  treat  it.  There 
are,  however,  two  very  clear  laws  on  this  subject.  One  is  the  law  of 
charity  with  regard  to  our  brother.  *' Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another 
man's  servant  ?  "  The  other  law  is  that  which  should  govern  one's  self, 
and  which  is  not  so  much  the  law  of  charity  as  a  law  of  private  spiritual 
severity  and  protection.  "  Happy  is  he  that  condemneth  not  himself 
in  that  thing  which  he  alloweth.  Hast  thou  faith  ?  Have  it  to  thyself 
before  God."  In  regard  to  this  debatable  ground — I  speak  of  amuse- 
ments and  social  engagements,  of  what  may  quite  be  termed  innocent 
amusements  and  engagements — we  should  leave  every  man  to  decide 
for  himself  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  for  the  man  who  has  that  link  to 
God  which  he  yearns  to  draw  tighter,  who  wishes  to  be  to  the  utmost 
like  Christ  in  the  world,  there  can  be  but  little  question  that  his  proper 
impulse  will  be  to  draw  as  far  as  possible  apart  from  all  questionable 
engagements,  and  in  the  interest  of  his  brother  as  well  as  of  himself  to 
get  as  near  as  he  may  to  the  Lord  Jesus  his  Master.  We  have  to  save 
men's  souls  from  this  naughty  world,  not  to  bring  the  Church  down  to 
the  level  of  the  world  ;  and  while  it  may  be  "  innocent "  for  this  or  that 
particular  soul  to  take  part  in  some  social  amusement  or  pleasure,  it  may 
be  distinctly  hurtful  to  myself  if  I  engage  in  that  occupation  or  business, 
and  it  may  be  an  injury  to  a  weaker  brother  for  whom  Christ  died,  that 
will  be  irreparable  through  all  eternity.  By  the  debatable  ground  I 
mean  all  those  things  upon  which  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  unspiritual 
are  set,  but  which  have  only  their  part  for  the  servant  of  Christ  in  so 
far  as  he  may  glorify  God  and  attract  the  world  to  his  Lord.    Surely 
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they  ''who  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  are  made  partakeis  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  who  are  aspiring  after  the  perfect  man,  inll  not 
be  asking,  "  How  near  may  we  sail  to  the  things  of  the  earth  ?  and  how 
much  may  we  enjoy  of  the  pleasures  of  time  ?  *'  but  will  cleave  more 
and  more  closely  to  the  things  of  eternity ;  and  will  thus  have  their 
souls  so  drawn  to  God  that  they  can  find  no  attraction,  no  inducement, 
in  the  debatable  ground,  unless  it  be  a  necessity  for  winning  others  to 
their  Lord. 

And,  lastly,  when  we  turn  from  that  which  is  confessedly  debataUe 
ground,  and  enquire,  "  How  shall  religion  operate  in  social  life  ?  '*— 
when  we  turn  from  silence  to  speech,  from  inaction  to  action,  and  ask 
in  what  manner  shall  the  man  of  God  carry  before  the  world  the  visible 
proofs  of  that  tie  which  binds  his  soul  to  God,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  saj 
that  to  me,  at  least,  it  seems  most  important,  and  perfectly  clear,  that  in 
deportment,  in  dress,  in  character,  and  in  conduct,  the  true  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  should  be  manifested  at  all  times  in  everyone  of  His 
followers.  There  should  be  a  silent  condemnation  of  those  that  offend, 
by  the  very  manner  in  which  God's  servant  carries  himself,  and  in  whicb 
she  (if  a  lady)  dresses  herself;  there  should  be  a  manifest  reproadi 
against  those  who  offend,  in  the  very  demeanour,  in  the  very  look,  in  the 
refusal  to  smile  at  any  doubtful  innuendo,  and  in  the  refusal  to  take  part 
in  anything  which  is  questionable ;  there  should  be  a  testimony  on  the 
part  of  the  believer,  not  only  that  he  has  come  out  from  the  presence 
chamber  of  God  after  long  preparation  and  study  of  God's  will,  and 
seeks  to  carry  the  memory  of  it  in  his  recollection,  but  that  even  in  his 
amusements  or  business  '*  he  stands  before  God  ; "  that  he  is  ever  con- 
scious  of  the  fact  that  *'the  Lord  is  at  hand,"  and  that  he  has  only 
entered  into  society,  whether  for  business  or  for  relaxation,  that  he  may 
''  glorify  God  in  his  body  and  in  his  spirit,  which  are  God's." 

But  as  we  proceed  one  step  further,  and  inquire  what  shall  the  man 
of  God  do  in  order  to  make  visible  this  blessed  tie  that  binds  his  soul 
to  God  beyond  the  fact  of  deportment  and  demeanour  ? — Surely  there 
will  be  with  regard  to  all  business  relations,  a  determined  rejection  of 
any  opportunity  of  questionable  gain  ;  surely  there  will  be  a  determina- 
tion that  in  society  he  will  carry  before  men  the  message  of  his  Master ; 
it  need  not  be  by  the  utterance  of  moral  platitudes,  and  it  should  not  be 
by  casting  pearls  before  swine ;  but  if  a  roan  has  his  very  instincts 
devoted  to  his  Lord,  and  is  preparing  for  that  glory  which  is  so  soon  to  be 
revealed,  it  should  be,  it  must  be,  that  when  he  speaks  to  souls,  and 
wheresoever  he  goes,  he  speaks  and  acts  as  a  messenger  direct  from  the 
God  of  glory.  There  are  multitudes  waiting  for  a  word  of  comfort. 
Wheresoever  the  man  of  God  does  speak  the  word  of  the  Master  as 
from  soul  to  soul,  he  finds  almost  invariably  that  he  is  met  with  this 
sad  and  painful  asserton,  that  "  No  man  seems  to  have  cared  for  my 
soul,"  or,  *'  No  man  has  thus  spoken  to  me  for  years ;  I  thank  you  for 
having  spoken  to  me  thus  to-day."  I  close  with  this,  then,  as  the  vital 
principle  of  life  :  We  are  the  Lord's;  we  are  bought  with  a  price  ;  our 
body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat 
or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


THE    CHURCH     AND     THE     PRESS. 

PAPERS. 

J.  Thackray  Bunce,  Esq.,  Editor  of   the  Birmingham  Daily 

Post. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  this  paper,  I  am  limited  to  one  aspect  of 
it.  Of  the  relation  of  the  Press  towards  the  Church  in  its  widest 
phase — that  of  literature  in  the  proper  sense,  namely,  the  issue  of 
books  on  theology,  criticism,  or  ethics — I  have  nothing  to  say.  Nor  is 
it  within  my  province  to  make  any  reference  to  the  religious  Press,  so- 
called — ^that  is,  to  the  endless  number  and  infinite  variety  of  magazines 
and  weekly  journals  which  occupy  themselves  with  Church  news  and 
the  discussion  of  ecclesiastical  questions.  With  one  or  two  exceptions 
of  special  quality,  one  conspicuously  so,  these  are  repellent  rather  than 
attractive  to  the  lay  mind ;  for  if  a  layman  attempts  to  read  them  he 
finds  that  irreconcilable  views  are  too  often  presented  in  a  manner  at 
once  so  unfair,  so  imperfect,  and  so  rancorous  as  to  savour  much  more 
of  the  spirit  and  the  methods  of  the  world  than  of  the  calmness,  the 
patience,  and  the  charity  which  ought  to  characterize  the  examination 
of  the  doctrines,  the  polity,  and  the  aims  of  the  Church.  So,  bewil- 
dered by  the  clamour,  and  repelled  by  the  manner  of  the  disputants, 
the  enquiring  layman  retires,  convinced  of  one  thing  only — that  the 
Church  must,  indeed,  be  strong  above  all  human  organizations,  because 
she  is  able  to  endure  and  to  survive  the  stress  of  such  conflicting  criticism 
and  advocacy.  Putting  aside,  then,  these  two  great  aspects  of  the 
relations  between  the  Church  and  the  Press,  I  come  to  the  division  of 
the  subject  on  which  alone  I  can  venture  to  speak  from  knowledge  and 
connection.  That  division  includes  only  the  newspaper  Press,  and  here 
chiefly  the  daily  newspapers,  which  have  become  so  numerous  through- 
out the  country.  The  position  of  the  daily  journals  to-day  differs  most 
widely  from  what  it  was  at  the  time  when  the  Church  Congress  held  its 
earlier  meetings.  Then  the  daily  newspapers  were  very  few  indeed 
outside  London.  The  provincial  journals  of  this  description  might 
have  been  counted  on  one's  fingers.  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, and  Leeds  in  England,  and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  Scotland, 
were  the  only  places,  I  think,  in  which  daily  papers  were  published. 
Now  they  are  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds.  While  the  London  daily 
papers  have  not  increased  in  number — indeed,  I  believe  they  have  rather 
diminished — the  daily  papers  in  the  provinces,  so  to  speak  cover  the 
face  of  the  land.  There  is  no  town  of  note,  certainly  none  of  con- 
siderable population,  which  does  not  possess  one,  or  more  than  one, 
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morning  journal,  and  often  several  evening  papers,  while  almost  every 
place  which  is  worthy  of  being  reckoned  amongst  the  town  communities 
has  its  evening  journal.  All  the  papers,  morning  and  evening,  are 
issued  at  what  are  called  popular  prices — those  of  the  morning  at  never 
more  than  a  penny,  those  of  the  evening  invariably  at  a  halfpenny. 
Such  prices  ensure  to  the  more  vigorously  conducted  journals  a  vast 
circulation.-  I  remember  the  time  when  five  thousand  copies  of  a 
weekly  paper  and  ten  thousand  of  a  daily  was  regarded  as  a  good  cir- 
culation, when  even  the  most  successful  London  papers  printed  no 
more  than  twenty  or  at  most  thirty  thousand  copies  of  each  issue. 
To-day  there  are  some  of  the  London  papers  which  print  a  quarter 
of  a  million  daily ;  and  there  are  many  in  the  provinces  whose  issues 
range  from  thirty  or  forty  thousand  to  sixty  thousand  in  the  case  of 
morning  journals,  and  up  to  a  hundred  thousand  in  the  case  of 
the  chief  evening  papers.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most 
firmly  established  journals  have  independent  weekly  issues,  with  very 
large  circulations,  and  you  may  form  some  idea,  but  by  no  means  an 
adequate  idea,  of  the  diffusion  of  newspapers  all  over  Great  Britain. 
The  journals  are  in  every  house,  in  every  hand,  amongst  all  classes— 
from  the  castle  to  the  cottage,  from  the  club  to  the  village  reading- 
room  ;  in  the  factories  of  towns,  in  the  country  tap-rooms ;  wherever, 
indeed,  men  come  together  for  business  or  pleasure,  there,  in  one  or 
other  of  its  varieties,  you  find  the  newspaper.  Forty  years  ago  news- 
paper readers  were  to  be  counted  only  by  thousands ;  to-day  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  discover  by  the  thousand  those  who  do  not 
read. 

I  offer  this  broad  sketch  of  the  diffusion  of  newspapers  in  order  to 
show  how  important  a  constituent  of  national  life  the  daily  journal 
has  become,  and  to  indicate  the  power  it  must  of  necessity  exercise  in 
the  formation  of  opinion,  in  the  guidance  of  conduct,  in  the  settlement 
of  the  vital  questions  which  from  time  to  time  agitate  both  Church  and 
State.  I  do  not  say  that  the  popularity  of  newspapers  is  entirely  due  to 
the  more  or  less  vigorous  and  serious  presentation  and  discussion  of 
these  graver  subjects.  I  admit  that  news  relating  to  the  infinite  varieties 
of  sport  attracts  vast  numbers  of  readers,  and  I  know  that  many  good 
people  consider  such  matter  as  merely  pernicious.  Yet  they  read  it, 
and  would  be  disappointed  if  they  did  not  find  it  in  the  columns  ot 
their  favourite  journal.  I  am  told  that  even  clergymen  are  not  indif- 
ferent  to  records  of  cricket  and  football ;  that  some  of  them  take  a  keen 
interest  in  the  "  odds ''  on  famous  horse  races  ;  and  I  remember  that  on 
one  occasion  of  a  memorable  prize-fight,  an  extremely  religious  and 
clerical  paper,  of  the  atrabilarious  type,  contrived  to  convey  to  its  readeis 
the  result  of  the  encounter,  by  mentioning  casually  that  on  the  previous 
day  two  inhuman  and  degraded  creatures  had  pounded  each  other  wdl 
nigh  to  death  for  a  prize  of  a  thousand  pounds,  that  their  names  were, 
say  Smith  and  Brown,  and  that  after  a  contest  of  an  hour  Brown  had 
carried  off  the  disgraceful  honours  and  the  iniquitous  prize  of  the  day. 
News  of  the  money  market  and  the  Stock  Exchange,  again,  occupies  a 
great  space  in  the  daily  papers,  and  the  prominence  given  to  it  is  held 
not  infrequently  to  be  harmful,  and  to  lead  to  gambling.  But  here, 
again,  does  no  clerical  eye  ever  glance  over  the  prices  of  the  market ; 
is  no  clerical  money  ever  wheedled  out  of  the  clerical  pocket  by  a 
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tempting  prospectus  of  a  company  which  offers  profit  in  proportion  to 
the  credulity  of  its  victims  rather  than  to  the  soundness  of  its  basis  ? ' 
And  do  we  never  hear  of  religious  people,  clergymen  included,  who 
suffer  in  purse  by  speculation  in  stocks  and  shares,  and  who  lose  repu- 
tation by  the  disclosure  of  their  transactions  ?  Once  more ;  the  news- 
papers attract  readers  quite  often  enough  by  full  reports  of  trials  which 
are  commonly  described  as  sensational,  and  which  are  characterized  by 
features  that  do  not  constitute  edifying  reading.  For  these  they  are 
severely  condemned  by  eminent  moralists ;  yet,  may  it  be  asked,  if  these 
eminent  moralists  did  not  themselves  read  with  interest  every  prurient 
detail,  how  could  they  know  that  the  reports  deserved  such  unsparing 
condemnation?  I  am  not  offering  these  observations  by  way  of  vindi- 
cation, for  a  journalist  knows  his  own  business  quite  as  well  as  do  those 
who  desire  to  instruct  him  in  it,  but  I  am  only  admitting  that  it  is  not 
only  the  discussion  of  serious  topics  which  brings  large  circulations  to 
newspap>ers,  and  I  am  venturing  to  hint  that  there  is  nothing  of  human 
interest,  be  it  evil  or  be  it  good,  which  does  not  in  some  way  or  other 
appeal  to  all  classes  of  our  people ;  to  the  cleric  as  well  as  to  the  lay- 
man ;  to  the  educated  as  well  as  to  the  ignorant.  Therefore,  to  a  very 
real  extent,  the  newspaper,  in  all  its  varieties  of  information  and  of 
exposition,  is  a  great  and  unbreakable  link  in  the  chain  which  binds 
together  the  Church  and  the  world. 

What,  then,  is,  and  what  should  be,  the  relationship  between  the 
Church  corporate,  and  particularly  the  clergy  as  representing  the 
Church,  and  the  powerful  independent  organization  of  the  Press — that 
widely  diffused,  popular,  and  energetic  company  of  lay  preachers,  who 
can  deliver  their  discourses,  on  all  conceivable  topics,  six  days  in  every 
week,  and  who,  I  regret  to  say,  seem  now  increasingly  disposed  to 
invade  also  the  day  hitherto  devoted  to  religious  service  and  pulpit 
exhortation?  That  the  relationship  is  not  so  close  or  cordial  as  it 
ought  to  be,  is  but  too  manifest.  An  acute  observer  has  condensed  it 
for  me  into  an  epigrammatic  sentence :  "  The  Church  and  the  Press 
have  much  to  say  about  each  other ;  but  they  are  not  upon  speaking 
terras."  We  have  not,  happily,  fallen  into  the  state  of  things  which 
prevails  in  France,  where  there  is  bitter  hostility  between  Church  and 
Press;  where  Gambetta's  famous  phrase,  "Clericalism,  that  is  the 
enemy,*'  governs  the  attitude  of  the  one,  and  where  the  spirit  of  the 
censorship  and  the  Index  inspires  the  feeling  of  the  other.  The  British 
Press,  as  a  whole,  is  Christian,  and,  therefore,  it  habitually  deals  with 
sacred  subjects  and  with  all  topics  related  to  them  in  a  spirit  of  reverence, 
and  extends  fair  and  respectful  consideration  to  the  persons  and  the 
office  of  those  to  whom  the  defence  and  the  teaching  of  religion  are 
committed.  But  this  is  largely  an  external  attitude ;  it  does  not  of 
necessity  imply  either  an  understanding  based  upon  intimate  mutual 
knowledge,  or  a  co-operation  prompted  by  a  sense  of  common  prin- 
ciples or  interests.  There  is  between  the  two  an  air  of  suspicion  and 
stand-offishness.  The  clergy  seem  too  frequently  to  feel  that  orthodoxy 
may  be  a  little  tainted  by  too  close  an  association  with  the  journalists, 
whUe  the  journalists  seem  to  imagine  that  too  intimate  a  connection 
with  the  clergy  may  tend  to  limit,  at  least  in  its  reputation,  their  own 
freedom  and  independence.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  separation  is 
marked   in   mere  ordinary   matters.       The  secular   journals  willingly 
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publish  Church  news ;  they  generously  afford  space  for  clerical  appeals  for 
charitable  and  ecclesiastical  purposes ;  they  give  the  clergy  full  access 
to  their  columns  for  vindication  and  explanation,  and  they  are  usually, 
I  think  I  may  say  always,  prepared  heartily  to  co-operate  with  the  clergy 
in  the  promotion  of  social  and  other  movements  in  which  the  com- 
munity generally  is  interested.  These  relations — mechanical  relations 
they  may  be  called — are  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  It  is  when  we  go 
deeper,  and  get  beneath  the  surface,  that  the  real  and  serious  cleavage 
becomes  apparent.  On  a  great  number  of  subjects,  some  interesting, 
some  important,  some  vital,  there  is  not  merely  difference  but  conflict 
between  the  clergy  and  a  great  section  of  the  daily  Press.  You  see  it 
in  the  range  of  questions  which  affect  politics,  especially  when  these 
touch  upon  the  relations  of  the  Church  with  the  State  in  its  widest 
sense ;  or,  as  regards  education  for  example,  where  politics  affect  the 
State  in  its  communal  divisions.  You  see  it,  again,  in  the  treatment  of 
theological  subjects  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  journals.  No  doubt, 
in  both  respects  the  Press  has  done  much  to  influence  the  Church. 
To  put  this  broadly,  it  has  tempered  the  Church  in  political,  ecclesias* 
tical,  and  educational  conflicts ;  it  has  helped  towards  stimulating 
criticism,  liberalizing  theology,  and  moderating  sacerdotalism.  In  these 
matters,  I  venture  to  think,  while  the  press  has  conferred  benefits  upon 
the  clergy,  it  has  rendered  incalculable  service  in  enlarging  and 
defending  the  freedom  of  the  laity.  But  the  tone  of  the  Press,  in 
dealing  with  the  subjects  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  too  often  distasteful 
to  the  clergy.  It  indicates  the  conscious  assumption  of  an  external 
position;  it  is  marred  by  a  jarring  note.  Sometimes  it  reflects  the 
indifference  of  Gallio ;  sometimes  it  is  marked  by  the  lofty  coldness 
and  the  intellectual  disdain  of  Agrippa.  No  wonder,  perhaps,  that  the 
manifestation  of  the  tone  thus  indicated  reacts  unfavourably  upon  the 
relations  of  the  Church  and  the  Press ;  that  it  provokes  resentment, 
inspires  distrust,  and  tends  to  drive  the  clergy  still  more  resolutely  back 
upon  that  spirit  of  professionalism  which  deepens  separation  too  often 
into  overt  hostility.  Clergymen,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  apt  to  say 
unwise  things  about  the  Press,  to  do  unwise  things  in  the  assertion  <^ 
their  own  position,  and  to  regard  as  direct  acts  of  enmity  the  frank  and 
not  unfrequently  the  crude  discussion  of  Church  principles,  and  of 
topics  which  immediately  affect  Church  interests,  especially  those  of  an 
external  character,  such  as  questions  of  discipline,  of  disestablishment, 
of  legislation,  and  generally  of  the  relations  of  the  Church  with  the  State. 
Such  topics,  when  they  arise,  and  they  do  so  in  our  day  with  increasing 
frequency,  are  naturally  attractive  to  the  journalists.  They  interest 
great  classes  of  readers,  they  interpenetrate  and  sometimes  dominate 
national  politics,  and  they  constantly  affect  the  current  of  local  opinion. 
In  the  treatment  of  them  the  journalist  is  limited  by  certain  conditions 
inseparable  from  his  calling.  It  is  required  of  him  that  he  should  speak 
with  decision  and  with  promptitude.  What  he  has  to  say  must  be 
expressed  with  vigour  and  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  may  be 
described  as  picturesqueness.  There  usually  must  be  no  mistake  as  to 
the  side  which  he  takes.  If  he  is  to  hold  his  ground,  his  judgments 
must  be  delivered  as  if  they  proceeded  from  a  court  of  final  appeal. 
Mr.  Trollope's  sketch  of  the  performances  of  Tom  Towers  in  the 
columns  of  the  Jupiter  indicates  even  now  the  journalist's  attitude  and 
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method ;  still,  as  did  this  exemplar,  he  fastens  with  avidity  upon  the 
personal  aspects  of  a  controversy,  puts  his  facts  into  strong  relief,  substi- 
tutes conclusions  for  arguments,  and  gives  decisions  which  his  readers 
commonly  accept  as  law.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  one  cannot  readily  see 
how  it  is  to  be  helped.  Generally  speaking,  the  journalist  has  neither 
time  nor  disposition  to  study  ecclesiastical  questions  deeply,  so  as  to 
recognize  their  essential  seriousness,  or,  while  forcibly  putting  his  own 
view,  to  discern  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  other  side.  It 
should,  I  think,  be  the  aim  of  the  clergy  to  set  him  right  in  such  cases, 
by  temperately  showing  where  he  has  gone  wrong,  by  noting  his  omis- 
sions, and  by  suggesting  corrective  views.  The  true  journalist  would 
always  welcome  such  friendly  intervention.  Excepting  on  questions 
purely  of  a  doctrinal  character,  which  cannot  be  profitably  dealt  with  by 
ordinary  journals,  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers  are,  as  a  rule,  freely 
open  to  letters  of  correction,  or  of  remonstrance,  or  of  advocacy,  no 
matter  how  directly  these  may  controvert  the  editorial  view,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  best  characteristics  of  the  English  Press  that  it  can  bear 
courteous  contradiction,  and  is  always  willing  to  let  its  readers  hear  both 
sides. 

There  are,  doubtless,  exceptions — prominent  and  numerous — ^to  the 
type  of  journalist  I  have  broadly  sketched.  There  are  conductors  of 
daily  journals  who,  themselves  Christian  men,  and  often  Churchmen, 
have  studied  Church  questions  in  all  their  aspects,  who,  from  know- 
ledge and  thought,  are  entitled  to  be  heard  upon  them,  who  treat  them 
with  reverence  or  at  least  with  respect ;  who  desire,  above  all  things  to 
be  accurate  and  to  be  just,  and  who  never  permit  their  columns  to  be 
used  to  bring  religion  or  religious  topics  into  ridicule  or  contempt.  As 
the  profession  of  journalism  rises  in  its  personal  and  in  its  intellectual 
standard,  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  in  the  more  influential  daily 
journals  it  is  rising,  journsUists  of  this  type  will  exercise  a  still  wider 
influence,  and  will  become  more  numerous.  Then  the  Church  will 
have  no  reason  to  complain  at  least  of  the  tone  of  the  Press,  or  of  the 
knowledge  with  which  Church  questions  are  treated,  or  of  the  spirit 
which  animates  those  who  deal  with  them.  Such  a  development  may 
not  be  acceptable  to  those  Churchmen  who  attach  special  importance 
to  high  ecclesiastical  claims,  either  in  Church  or  State,  nor  may  it  be 
agreeable  to  those  who  substitute  emotional  and  demonstrative  religious 
exercises  for  the  quiet  performance  of  duty,  adherence  to  distinctive 
Church  principle  and  practice,  and  the  maintenance  of  definite  theolo- 
gical doctrine.  But  it  will,  I  believe,  tend  to  the  gain  of  the  Church  nt 
large,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  "  hold  the  faith  in  unity  of 
spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteousness  of  life.*' 

I  desired  to  say  something,  however  briefly,  of  the  many  ways  in 
whch  the  Press  may  help  the  Church  in  its  work,  even  though  the 
relations  of  the  two  may  not  be  so  cordial,  or  confidential,  or  intimate, 
or,  may  I  add,  founded  upon  such  an  intelligent  basis  as  could  be 
wished.  But  the  restriction  of  time  permits  me  only  to  refer  to  the 
fringe  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  Broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Press  can  render  great  service  to  the  Church,  and  can  cordially  co-operate 
with  the  clergy  in  all  matters  which  concern  the  religious,  moral,  and 
social  improvement  of  the  population  in  town  and  country ;  in  the 
promotion  of  education ;  in  the  development  of  physical  health  and 
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material  progress ;  in  the  adjustment,  if  not  the  solution,  of  economic 
and  personal  questions  arising  out  of  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labour ;  and  in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  higher,  purer,  and 
healthier  tone  of  communal  life,  teaching  men  their  duty  towards  each 
other,  impressing  upon  them  the  great  lesson  that,  whether  they  appre- 
ciate it  clearly  or  not,  they  are  all  members  of  one  body,  and  showing 
them  that  the  great  outcome  of  Christian  polity  and  Christian  life  in  the 
world  is  expressed  in  that  emphatic  formula  of  true  Christian  Socialism  : 
"  One  for  all ;  all  for  one."  Here,  then,  despite  all  influences  tending 
to  separation,  despite  misconception  and  hostility,  is  work  in  which 
the  Church  and  the  Press  may  go  hand  in  hand,  usefully  and  nobly 
together. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  McClure,  Editorial  Secretary  of  S.P.C.K. 

If  a  child,  belonging  to  the  most  cultured  race,  could  grow  up  to 
manhood,  isolated  from  all  human  contact,  it  would  take  a  place  in 
intelligence  far  beneath  the  uncultivated  savage. 

This  is  a  startling  thought,  yet  a  little  consideration  will  put  it  beyond 
(juestion.  The  infant  comes  into  the  world  speechless  and  ignorant. 
Without  acquiring  language  of  some  kind,  it  could  not  attain — 
Psychologists  tell  us — the  power  of  abstract  reasoning,  and  without 
that  accumulated  knowledge  which  is  communicated  by  language — 
spoken  or  written — it  would  be  limited  to  its  own  narrow  experience. 

Each  individual  starts  in  life  with  this  ignorance — it  is  the  original 
sin,  as  it  were — the  universal  falling  short  of  our  human  nature ;  and 
the  social  life  into  which  birth  ushers  each  one  of  us  is  the  school  in 
which  this  ignorance  is  to  give  place  to  knowledge.  Thus,  not  only  the 
care  and  sustenance  of  the  infant  body,  but  also  the  food  of  the  helpless 
mind  is  dependent  upon  others. 

The  theory  of  physical  evolution  may  account  for  the  development 
of  the  human  brain,  as  well  as  the  human  vertebral  column,  but  the 
development  of  human  thought  is  in  another  sphere,  and  calls  for  the 
co-operation  of  many  races  of  human  beings,  and  their  accumulated 
experience.  In  as  far  as  this  accumulated  experience  has  been  com- 
mitted to  print,  and  made  accessible  to  the  world,  it  may  be  fitly 
represented  by  the  word  **  Press,"  and  the  knowledge  which  each  one 
acquires  in  a  lifetime  may,  in  the  main,  be  traced  to  it. 

Now,  let  us  imagine  a  youth,  already  equipped  with  the  knowledge  of 
language,  or  of  many  languages,  placed  where  he  has  the  world's  recorded 
experience  before  him.  Let  us,  for  instance,  put  him  in  the  Bodleian, 
or  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  wherein,  we  may  assume,  he  will  find 
all  that  is  worth  recording  of  the  thoughts  and  labours  of  men,  and  let 
us  leave  him  to  select  the  material  which  is  to  enlarge  his  mental  horizon 
and  to  whet  his  mental  faculties. 

The  largeness  of  the  area  from  which  he  has  to  choose  will  paralyze  his 
powers  of  selection.  He  will  want  someone  to  discriminate  for  him,  to 
give  him  a  "  list  of  the  best  hundred  books  " — to  direct  him  towards 
that  study  which  will  best  sharpen  his  wits  and  at  the  same  time  furnish 
him  with  profitable  knowledge.  Now,  every  intelligent  person  must,  at 
some  time  of  his  life,  have  felt  himself  placed  in  such  a  difiSculty; 
must  have  been  forced  to  ask  himself  if  there  is  any  criterion  by  which 
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he  may  determine  the  relative  values  of  the  recorded  mental  labours  of 
the  world.  He  must  have  felt,  face  to  face  with  the  vast  area  of  the 
world's  literature*  that  some  selection  was  necessary,  and  that  the  progress 
of  his  own  thinking,  and,  indirectly,  other  personal  interests,  would  be 
dependent  upon  his  choice. 

If  he  were  left  to  his  own  tastes,  he  would  probably  bestow  his 
interests  upon  something  which  would  find  a  physical  parallel  in  the 
sweets  which  bulk  so  largely  in  children's  ideas  of  suitable  food,  and 
that,  too,  with  a  similar  result — the  "sweets"  of  literature  being,  like 
the  confectionery  of  the  shop,  possessed  of  little  sustaining  power,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  positively  injurious  in  takmg  away  the  appetite  for 
more  nourishing  food. 

If  he  were  to  give  up  his  individual  tastes  in  deference  to  a  kind  of 
public  consensus  as  to  the  relative  values  of  different  sorts  of  knowledge, 
his  selection  would,  no  doubt,  be  better,  but  he  would  still  be  in  some 
doubt  whether  he  was  really  making  the  best  use  of  his  opportunities. 
He  might,  naturally,  question  whether  history  or  ancient  languages,  or 
philosophy,  ought  to  absorb  so  much  of  his  mental  interests.  His 
criterion  of  true  value,  as  distinct  from  conventional  appreciation,  would 
be  still  to  seek. 

Is  there  such  a  criterion  ?  We  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  processes 
of  nature  tend,  in  the  animal  world,  towards  the  preservation  of  the 
fittest.  That  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  nature  selects  for  permanence 
those  organisms  which  are  best  suited  to  their  environment.  Is 
the  working  of  this  principle  of  natural  selection  limited  in  the 
struggle  for  life  to  the  possession  of  physical  advantages  only?  Does  it 
not  put  a  premium  upon  the  possession  of  certain  kinds  of  knowledge 
and  certain  habits  of  thought  ? 

Although  we  may  not  yet  see  clearly  how  natural  selection  works  in 
the  complicated,  and  in  what  may  be  called  artificial,  relations  of  human 
society,  we  see  enough  of  its  operations  there  to  warrant  a  belief  that 
nothing  ultimately  escapes  its  control.  Professor  Huxley,  in  his  recent 
Romanes  Lecture,  maintains  that ''  strictly  speaking,  social  life  and  the 
ethical  process,  in  virtue  of  which  it  advances  to  perfection,  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  general  process  of  evolution." 

The  man  who  knows  something  of  the  laws  of  health,  for  instance, 
has  a  distinct  advantage  over  one  who  is  ignorant  of  them.  A  knowledge 
of  economic  laws  puts  the  possessors  on  a  favourable  footing  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  compared  with  those  who  are  without  it.  Acquaint- 
ance with  natural  laws  generally  confers  some  kind  of  a  premium  in  life's 
battles,  while  ignorance  of  them  is  attended  by  some  sort  of  disability. 
A  knowledge  of  social  ethics,  in  helping  men  to  acquire  self-restraint, 
and  to  develop  altruistic  motives  of  action,  tends  at  once  to  prevent  the 
profitless  squandering  of  energy  and  the  friction  of  social  life  in  which 
so  many  individuals  go  to  the  wall. 

Knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  not  subservient  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community,  gives  no  advantage  to 
either  in  the  ceaseless  life  struggle,  and  whatever  conventional  value  may 
l)e  placed  upon  such  knowledge,  its  acquisition  is  not  commended  to  us  by 
the  strong  enforcement  of  self-interest,  which  merges  in  its  fullest  realization 
in  the  interests  of  the  community.  We  may  not  be  able  to  say  off-hand 
whether  the  acquirement    of   this   or    that   kind  of  knowledge   is  of 
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individual  and  social  advantage ;  still,  the  application  of  this  criterion  is 
so  easy  in  many  cases,  that  we  may  accept  it,  roughly,  as  a  guide.  And 
where  no  such  guide  is  applicable,  we  feel  that  the  advocacy  of  any  form 
of  knowledge  loses  one  of  its  strongest  sanctions. 

The  Christian  religion  has  been  regarded  by  many  of  its  advocates  as 
having  little  to  do  with  temporal  advantages — individual  or  social — as  a 
system  whose  sphere  of  activity  is  outside  the  struggle  for  physical 
existence.  Its  work  has  been  limited  to  saving  souls — ^in  a  narrow 
sense — that  is,  to  preparing  individuals  for  another  state  of  existence. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  world — that  social  environment  into  which 
birth  introduces  every  human  being — is  an  enemy  from  which  the 
individual  soul  must  be  rescued  ;  and  the  Christian  Church,  according 
to  such  a  concept,  is  organized  to  snatch  brands  from  the  burning — to 
bring  the  worldling,  by  an  act  of  faith,  or  by  familiarizing  him  with 
thoughts  of  heaven,  to  a  state  of  mind  which  will  prepare  him  for  it. 

Such  a  presentation  of  the  Christian  religion  seems  to  have  so  little  to 
do  with  present  interests,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  men's  minds 
are  pre-occupied  by  nearer  and  more  tangible  advantages.  A  rel^ion 
which  does  not  subserve  the  present  world — which  is  not  a  factor,  and 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  evolution  of  human  society — is  some- 
what out  of  touch  with  the  ordinary  interests  of  men,  and  will  find  it 
hard  to  maintain  even  an  existence.  Its  preaching  and  literature  are 
liable  to  be  neglected.  The  contempt  which  is  attached  to  the  word 
''  goody  "  expresses  the  public  attitude  towards  its  literature,  and  the 
socialists'  designation  of  *'  sky  pilots,"  their  estimate  of  its  preachers' 
functions. 

But  this  form  of  subjective  Christianity — this  measurement  of  the 
scope  of  salvation  by  individual  feeling,  and  individual  security  of 
heaven,  falls  short,  surely,  of  the  aims  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

The  Catholic  Church  has,  surely,  larger  functions.  It  has  to  save 
society  as  well  as  a  single  member  of  it — it  has  to  regenerate  the  world, 
as  well  as  the  individual.  While  it  keeps  before  men  a  divine  ideal  of 
life,  it  exhibits  to  the  world  a  true  social  polity.  It  recognizes  the 
solidarity  of  all  who  belong  to  it,  and  lays  down  the  great  truth,  to  which 
modern  economic  science  is  bearing  witness  more  and  more  every  day, 
that  where  one  member  suffers,  all  suffer  with  it  It  would  apply  to  the 
body  politic  the  same  law  which  rules  in  man's  physical  body,  accord- 
ing to  which,  as  Professor  Burdon-Sanderson  has  lately  shown,  "the 
norm  or  rule  of  action  of  each  part  is,  in  every  instance,  the  interest  of 
the  organism  as  a  whole."  It  thus  presents  to  the  statesman,  the 
philanthropist,  and  the  socialist,  the  highest  ideal  of  human  society — a 
society  whose  energies  shall  not  be  frittered  away  in  the  friction  of 
mutual  antagonisms,  but  directed  to  one  end — the  advantage  of  the 
whole.  Its  counsels,  if  we  examine  them,  all  co-operate  to  this  end, 
and  all  have  the  sanction  of  the  highest  personal  and  social  interests. 

If  it  commends  the  renunciation  of  narrow  self-seeking,  it  is  that  a 
larger  self,  enriched  a  thousand-fold,  may  be  found  in  the  service  of  the 
community.  If  it  advocates  individual  self-restraint,  which  curbs  the 
lawless  passions,  to  make  life  fuller  and  more  enjoyable,  its  counsel  is 
on  the  lines  of  the  highest  self-interest,  and  well  within  the  embrace  of 
the  principles  of  natural  selection,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest.     If  it 
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ascribes  beatitude  to  him  who  is  possessed  of  humility  and  meekness, 
and  purity,  of  charity  and  forbearance,  and  the  thirst  for  the  true  and 
upright — it  has  its  sanction  for  its  ascription  in  the  largest  experience 
and  the  highest  temporal  interests  of  men ;  and  although  the  apparent 
prosperity  of  the  selfish  and  self-asserting  may  seem  to  witness  against 
the  prediction,  it  is  the  meek,  indeed,  who  eventually  inherit  the  earth. 
If  it  commends  confidence  in  a  Divine  intelligence  at  the  back  of  seem- 
ingly conflicting  phenomena,  the  trust  it  would  enforce  removes  the 
anxieties  and  fears  which  eat  up  the  energies  of  so  many  faithless  lives, 
seriously  handicapping  them  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  If  it  con- 
tinually presents  before  the  world,  in  its  Eucharist,  the  one  sacrifice  of 
Calvary,  it  is  because  the  best  hopes  of  humanity  rest  upon  it,  and 
upon  the  momentum  it  alone  can  give  to  the  mutual  sacrifices  by  which 
the  well-being  of  society  is  secured.  If,  in  face  of  the  existence  of 
hundreds  of  sects,  and  the  evils  engendered  by  their  jealousies  and 
antagonisms,  it  demands  faith  in  the  one  Holy  Catholic  Church,  it  is  that 
men  may  realize  that  unity  of  motive  is  the  only  means  of  attaining 
corporate  unity  of  action  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  seemingly 
conflicting  interests  of  men. 

Claiming  such  sanctions  as  these,  the  Church  has  a  message  which 
addresses  itself  to  the  concerns  of  the  individual,  and  appeals  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  community,  with  which  the  well-being  of  the 
individual  is  so  closely  knit.  The  knowledge  it  has  to  offer  can  thus 
well  submit  to  the  criterion  we  have  laid  down. 

Having  principles  such  as  these  to  enforce,  one  would  naturally  expect 
to  find  the  Church  largely  influencing  the  political  and  social  Press  of 
the  country.  The  temporal  aims  of  the  Church  being  thus  at  one  with 
those  of  the  legislator  and  the  social  reformer,  one  would  naturally 
look  for  a  constant  appeal  to  the  Church's  high  standard  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  men.  Seeing  that  the  coercion  of  selfishness  is  the  object 
at  once  of  the  statute  book  and  of  the  social  combinations  of  the  present 
day,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  the  great  incentives  to  unselfish- 
ness, which  the  Church  presents,  made  the  basis  of  all  ameliorative 
social  legislation.  But  what  do  we  find  in  reality  ?  An  almost  complete 
dislocation  of  spiritual  from  temporal  motives  in  all  efforts  for  the 
bettering  of  society — the  secular  Press  dealing  with  the  temporal 
concerns  of  the  community  as  if  religion  bad  nothing,  or,  at  least, 
nothing  profitable,  to  contribute  to  their  discussion,  and  the  Church 
seemingly  contented  with  little  more  than  its  weekly  opportunities  of 
influencing  popular  opinion  from  the  pulpit. 

The  starting  point  of  this  dislocation  of  spiritual  and  temporal  con- 
cerns began  with  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  centuries  which 
have  elapsed  since  then  have  witnessed  a  gradual  widening  of  the 
breach,  the  controlling  power  upon  popular  opinion  passing  from  the 
pulpit  to  the  secular  Press,  until  at  length  in  some  European  countries 
of  the  present  day  the  voice  of  the  Church  is  hardly  to  be  reckoned  as 
a  social  influence  at  all.  Can  the  Church  continue  to  look  with 
indifference  upon  this  state  of  things  ?  The  commission  to  preach  the 
Gospel  demands  for  its  accomplishment  the  employment  of  all  means 
by  which  thought  may  be  communicated.  If  the  Press  has  come  to 
displace  so  largely  other  methods  of  spreading  knowledge,  surely  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  use  it  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
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God,  which,  rightly  realized,  is  the  only  true  commonwealth.  And  if 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  hitherto  been  followed  by  comparatively  little 
result,  may  we  not  attribute  this  ill-success  to  the  tacit  admission  by 
the  Church  that  it  is  not  directly  concerned  in  the  social  policy  of  the 
country — to  the  fact  that  it  leaves  the  control  of  the  people's  secular 
destinies  to  the  professional  politician.  Is  not  the  time  come  for  tbe 
Church  to  reconsider  her  position  in  this  respect?  Never  in  h& 
previous  history  has  she  had  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  doing  so 
to  her  advantage  and  the  advantage  of  the  world.  Never  have  circum- 
stances co-operated  together  more  happily  to  extend  her  influence  than 
now. 

We  are  feeling  the  current  of  wide  and  deep-reaching  social 
movements  which  threaten  to  overthrow  much  that  we  though 
as  stable  as  the  constitution  of  nature  itself.  The  combinations 
of  trades  unions  and  labour  leagues  which,  in  what  is  called  "the 
International,"  extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  nations  and 
race,  mean  serious  changes  in  the  fabric  of  society.  The  questions 
which  such  movements  raise  are  not  purely  economic.  They 
come  well  within  the  moral  sphere,  and  even  within  touch  of  die 
central  principle  of  Christianity  itself — the  law  of  individual  sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  the  whole.  The  Church  cannot,  therefore,  stand  aloof  from 
their  discussion,  and  she  is  forcibly  drawn  into  it  by  the  paramount  coi>- 
sideration  of  extending  the  kingdom  of  God's  righteousness.  She  must 
enter  upon  that  discussion  pledged  to  no  dass  interests,  or  with  other 
than  a  single  eye.  Teaching  that  we  are  **  everyone  members  one 
of  another,''  and  that  *'if  one  member  suffer  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it,"  she  must  consistently  encourage  all  legitimate  efforts 
towards  solidarity,  and  fearlessly  condemn  all  living  which  has  regard  to 
self  alone,  which  recognizes  no  responsibilities  to  the  community.  She 
points  to  the  great  sacriGce  of  the  Cross — she  has  to  bring  home  to  the 
selfishness  of  the  world  the  great  lesson  which  the  Cross  teaches :  "  we 
ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren." 

There  is  a  listening  world  ready  to  hear  her  if  she  will  enforce  by 
precept,  by  examples  of  self-denial,  the  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  the  whole — a  listening  world  that  the  pulpit  does  not  yet  reach. 
Where  the  Church,  through  her  administrators,  shows  that  she  is  keenly 
in  earnest  in  dealing  with  the  social  questions  of  the  time«  that  she 
realizes  her  mission  to  "  save  society,"  to  develop  by  word  and  deed  the 
kingdom  of  righteousness  among  men,  then  she  will  find  open  to 
her  many  ways  of  teaching  besides  the  pulpit.  The  common  pec^le 
will  hear  her  gladly ;  the  Press  will  open  its  columns  to  her ;  and  all 
who  are  interested  in  human  progress  will  rejoice. 

The  members  of  the  great  labour  combinations,  rightly  or  wronglyi 
regard  the  Church  as  identified  in  interest  with  privilege  and  the  classes. 
The  time  has  come  to  show  openly  that  she  is  of  no  class  or  race ;  that 
she  is  in  sympathy  with  every  movement  which  is  for  the  well-being  <rf 
the  whole  community.  There  is  not  a  newspaper  which  circulates  among 
the  working-people  of  the  country  which  would  not,  I  feel  sure,  gladly 
open  its  columns  to  Churchmen  who  take  a  sympathetic  interest  in  die 
great  social  movements  of  the  day — and  there  ought  to  be  many  such 
Churchmen.  There  ought  to  be  many  Churchmen  who  see  in  the 
labour  aggregations    of   our    time— combined    to    secure    what    tbe 
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members  think  to  be  the  rights  of  their  class — the  beginning  of  a  bigger 
aggregation  in  which  all  men's  rights  shall  be  respected. 

This  is  theoretically  the  work  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  it  can  be 
attained  only  by  such  means  as  she  is  in  a  position  to  employ.  It  can- 
not be  attained  by  the  tyranny  of  one  class  over  another,  or  by 
l^slative  coercion,  but  by  the  formation  of  a  public  opinion  supported 
by  the  highest  spiritual  sanctions.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Church  to 
spread  such  opinion ;  to  use  the  Press  as  well  as  the  pulpit  to  make  it 
an  energizing  influence  upon  society.  As  far  as  the  pulpit  is  con- 
cerned she  has  been  always  engaged  in  this  work;  and  the  modern 
sensitiveness  of  opinion  upon  vices,  which  some  years  ago  were 
condoned  by  almost  common  consent,  is  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  her 
influence  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  proof  of  this,  and  contains  a  promise 
of  still  greater  future  triumphs  when  she  makes  the  Press  more 
effectively  her  instrument.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  under  the  sway 
of  an  improved  public  sensitiveness  brought  about  by  the  Church's 
influence,  a  man  will  one  day  be  positively  ashamed  of  living  an  idle, 
self-indulgent  life,  or  of  acting  indifferently  to  the  demands  of  the 
community,  thus  excommunicating  himself  from  the  family  of  God. 

The  secular  Press  will  offer  more  and  more  opportunities  for  helping 
to  form  such  a  public  opinion  in  proportion  as  the  Church  puts  itself  in 
touch  with  social  needs.  The  Church  has,  moreover,  for  furthering  this 
object,  her  own  avowed  organs,  the  large  Church  literature  of  our 
time — the  weekly  paper,  the  magazine,  the  brochure  and  tract — and  the 
thousands  of  volumes  which  appear  annually  under  her  auspices.  All 
these  may  be  most  effective  towards  the  end  named. 

Among  all  these  I  would  draw  especial  attention  to  one  agency 
which  promises,  it  seems  to  me,  to  open  up  an  extension  of  the 
Church's  influence  beyond  all  others.  From  its  humble  appearance 
one  might  be  disposed  to  neglect  its  consideration  in  estimating 
the  great  educative  agencies  of  the  Church.  I  allude  to  the 
parish  magazine.  The  founder  of  this  class  of  periodical  still  lives 
and  holds  an  honoured  name  among  us,  but  even  he  could  hardly 
have  imagined  the  extent  of  influence  it  would  one  day  wield.  I 
have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  monthly  circulation  of  all 
the  Church  Parish  Magazines  put  together,  and  I  think  I  am  not 
far  wrong  in  saying  that  it  now  considerably  exceeds  a  million  and  a 
half;  and,  as  the  magazine  is  for  family  use,  it  is  not  too  much, 
perhaps,  to  put  down  the  aggregate  monthly  readers  at  something  over 
four  millions.  What  a  power  such  an  agency  must  wield  !  What  a 
promise  it  gives  of  still  further  usefulness  !  What  opportunities  it  offers 
to  men  of  light  and  leading  to  bring  home  to  millions  of  humble  readers 
wise  and  guiding  thoughts !  No  other  institution  in  the  world  possesses 
such  a  Press  agency.  There  is  hardly  a  parish  in  the  land  into  which 
it  does  not  enter,  and  every  year  sees  its  circulation  and  influence 
extending.  Its  importance,  however,  is  to  be  measured  more  by  what 
it  may  become  than  by  what  it  actually  is.  It  is  now  such  an  important 
agency  in  the  working  of  every  parish  that  one  wonders  why  its 
introduction  was  delayed  so  long.  Cheap  paper  and  cheap  printing 
have  been  its  harbingers,  and  have  made  it  possible  for  even  the  poorest 
parish  in  the  land  to  circulate  it ;  and  the  facilities  for  localizing  it  have 
made  the   addition  of  local  matter — which   has  much  to  say  to  its 
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attractiveness — ^an  easy  matter  for  every  parochial  clergyman.  Is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  we  have  in  the  parish  magazine  one  of  the  most 
important  agencies  of  the  Church  for  building  up  her  children  in  the 
faith,  and  for  extending  her  influence  ?  The  editors  of  such  magazines 
must  feel  more  and  more  the  enormous  responsibility  which  rests  upon 
them  when  they  consider  the  vast  numbers  they  are  privileged  to  influence. 
They  must  also  feel  the  necessity  of  some  definite  plan  in  conducting 
these  magazines,  so  that  their  work  may  eventually  be  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  extension  of  His  kingdom.  If  the  education  of  the 
preacher  is  an  important  matter — if  he  must  be  instructed  in  divinity, 
theology,  and  Church  history — if  his  utterances,  too,  must  be  subject  to 
some  disciplinary  control,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  the  conduct 
of  parish  magazines  a  serious  concern  to  the  whole  Church.  One  man 
has  practically  here  a  means  of  influencing — not  the  few  hundreds  of  an 
ordinary  congregation,  but,  it  may  be,  millions  of  people.  This  con- 
sideration will  no  doubt  weigh  with  the  editors  of  such  magazines,  and 
with  the  clergy,,  by  whom  they  are  chiefly  circulated.  One  thing  they 
may  feel  reasonably  assured  of,  they  will  find,  that  as  the  modern 
social  movement  spreads  and  deepens,  this  humble  agency  will 
offer  one  of  the  most  successful  means  under  God  of  bringing  to  bear 
upon  it  the  guiding  influence  of  Him,  through  Whose  knowledge,  and  in 
the  unity  of  the  faith,  we  are  all  to  come  to  the  true  ideal  of  human 
society — the  perfect  man — the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ. 

ADDRESSES. 

The  Rev.  AUGUSTUS  R.  BUCKLAND,  Morning  Preacher  at  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  Editor  of  The  Record. 

In  this  discussion  on  the  Church  and  the  Press  (as  in  many  other  things)  the  Biiming- 
haoi  Church  Congress  enjoys  a  peculiar  privilege.  Hitherto  it  has  been  costomarj 
for  the  discussion  on  the  Church  and  the  Press  to  be  conducted  mainly  by  the  clergy. 
To-day  we  have  been  able  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  one  of  the  oldest,  one  of  the  best  known, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  English  journalists — Mr.  Thackray.  Bunce.  He 
has  spoken  to  us  as  a  layman  ;  as  a  layman  who  is  a  good  Churchman ;  as  a  layman  who, 
because  he  is  a  good  Churchman,  is  entirely  frank  with  us.  But  he  has  been  unable  to 
resist  the  temptation  which  instantly  seizes  every  layman  who  addresses  such  an 
assembly  as  this,  and  he  has  read  the  clergy  a  little  homily.  I  trust  that  the  clergy 
have  been  content  to  sit  quite  humbly  at  the  feet  of  the  speaker,  and  that  we  shall 
carry  away  and  apply  some  of  the  things  that  he  has  with  gentle  sarcasm  pointed  oai. 
But  Mr.  Bunce  has  made  one  very  remarkable  admission.  In  terms  which  are  not  too 
high  he  has  spoken  of  the  readiness  of  the  Press  to  chronicle  Church  affairs  and  to 
discuss  with  candour  and  fairness  Church  intelligence ;  but  he  tells  us  that  this  discussioo 
proceeds  with  the  "  conscious  assumption  of  an  external  position."  Let  us  cootrast 
the  conduct  of  the  Press  in  regard  to  some  other  things  with  its  conduct  towards 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  as  Mr.  Bunce  represents  it.  When  the  daily  Press  discusses 
political  affairs,  does  it  discuss  them  with  a  ''  conscious  assumption  of  an  external 
position  "  ?  When  it  discusses  sport — and  we  have  learned  how  mighty  and  wide- 
spread is  the  English  interest  in  sport,  even  extending  to  an  interest  in  the  most  brutal 
characters — does  it  discuss  it  with  the  "conscious  assumption  of  an  external  position  'V 
We  all  know  that  it  does  not.     Then  why,  in  the  name  of  the  national  welfare,  when 
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it  comes  to  discuss  that  which  is  of  a  double  value,  that  which  pertains  to  the  proiit  of 
the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  body — why  does  it  discuss  it  with  a  *'  conscious  assumption 
of  an  external  position  "  ?  We  shall  be  told,  perchance,  that  it  cannot  claim  expert 
knowledge.  Nobody  could  expect  the  Editor  of  The  Daily  Post  to  stand  before 
us  as  an  expert,  say  upon  sport,  or  upon  finance,  or  upon  a  good  many  other  things 
treated  of  with  knowledge  in  that  most  admirable  of  morning  journals  ;  but  he  never- 
theless presents  to  the  reading  public  of  the  Midlands  expert  opinions  upon  these  and 
upon  many  other  subjects.  Why  not,  then,  also  upon  the  great  subject  of  faith  and  of 
ecclesiastical  af&irs  ?  If  they  are  discussed  with  a  *  *  conscious  assumption  of  an  external 
position  "  it  cannot  be  that  expert  opinion  is  not  obtainable ;  because  it  is.  It  cannot 
he  in  the  present  day,  because  it  would  not  pay  ;  for  I  suppose  that  the  newspapers 
which  are  really  alive  and  progressive  in  town  and  in  country  are  those  which  take  the 
deepest  and  widest  interest  in  the  affairs  of  faith,  of  Church,  and  of  chapel.  This  is 
the  more  apparent  if  you  examine  the  great  papers  published  outside  London.  You 
find  them  dealing  with  Church  affairs  with  a  fulness  of  knowledge,  of  inner  knowledge, 
with  a  care  and  perception  that  I  somehow  look  for  in  vain  in  the  majority  of  news- 
papers published  morning  after  morning  in  London  itself.  I  presume  that  is  because 
the  disposition  of  progress  is  more  rapidly  developed  in  the  Midlands  and  in  the  North 
than  it  is  in  the  great  Metropolis,  with  its  somewhat  conservative  feeling.  Is  there 
no  other  reason  ?  Is  not  the  true  explanation  that  in  the  tone  of  journalism  we  db- 
cover  beneath  the  surface  a  feeling  that  religion  is  something  outside  daily  life — that 
it  is  an  addendum  to  it,  a  superfluity,  a  luxury  which  some  may  desire  and  some  enjoy, 
but  still  a  luxury ;  and  that  therefore,  because  it  stands  outside  the  national  life,  it  is 
to  be  discussed  with  the  "  conscious  assumption  of  an  external  position  ?  "  I  feel,  with 
Mr.  McClure,  that  this  should  not  be  the  case,  but  that  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  worship 
of  Christ,  should  be  dealt  with  fairly  as  an  integral  part  of  the  national  life ;  not  as 
something  which  is  a  little  outside  the  ordinary  range  of  our  discussions,  but  as  some- 
thing which  belongs  to  the  very  heart  and  core  of  them  all.  There  is,  I  believe,  a 
tendency  in  this  way,  and  if  that  tendency  is  arrested  it  may  be  because  there  are 
faults  on  both  sides.  There  are  faults  on  the  side  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  so  ready 
as  it  might  be  to  make  use  of  that  powerful  instrument  the  Press,  which  preaches  far 
more  sermons,  and  sermons  better  heard,  every  day  than  all  the  pulpits  of  the  land. 
Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean.  A  few  weeks  ago  two  very  important  functions  came 
off  in  London.  A  Church  journalist,  duly  accredited,  was  sent  to  S.  Paul's,  to 
describe  the  consecration  of  four  bishops.  It  was  a  peculiarly  interesting  moment  in 
the  history  of  the  English  Church,  for  a  bishop  was  to  be  consecrated  for  a  great  home 
diocese  and  three  bishops  for  the  mission-field.  He  was  shown  to  p.  place  in  which 
he  could  survey,  with  every  opportunity  of  realizing  in  detail  its  ugliness,  the  pulpit  of 
S.  Paul's.  He  could  hear  the  sermon  admirably ;  but  for  the  due  discharge  of  his 
duties  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  see  the  consecration  of  the  bishops.  He  wanted  to 
know  who  was  there,  who  took  part  in  the  service,  and  how  the  service  was  conducted. 
Hut  he  found  it,  nevertheless,  impossible  to  obtain  a  seat  where  he  could  see  the 
ceremony  until  he  had  used  private  influence ;  and  then  at  last,  very  grudgingly,  he  was 
ushered  into  a  corner  of  a  gallery.  On  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  town  England 
was  being  consecrated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Later  in  the  day  the  same  journalist 
who  had  not  been  treated  very  well  at  S.  Paul's  met  colleagues  who  were  filled  with 
gratitude  for  the  care,  the  kindness,  the  cordiality  extended  to  everybody  connected 
with  the  Press  in  the  service  at  the  Brompton  Oratory.  It  may,  therefore,  be  that  the 
Church  has  something  to  learn.  I  think  it  possible  that  the  Press  also  has  something  to 
learn  in  this  matter.    Last  week  there  was  held  at  Exeter  Hall  a  very  remarkable 
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meeting.  Almost  for  the  first  time  I  suppose  in  the  history  of  the  English  Church  an 
audience  assembled  in  Exeter  Hall  to  send  out  to  the  field  one  huodred  and  fivemisskB- 
aries  at  once,  the  majority  of  whom  were  goii^  out  for  the  first  time.  Exeter  Hall— not 
a  small  place  even  compared  with  this — was  so  crowded  that  the  hall  underneath  hid  to 
be  secured  for  an  overflow  meeting.  That  also,  I  am  told,  was  full.  Some  of  os  seuAti 
our  morning  papers  on  the  following  day  with  the  expectation  of  at  least  aeciBg  ivo 
or  three  lines  to  the  effect  that  so  interesting  an  event  had  come  ofil  We  looked  in 
vain,  save,  I  believe,  as  to  one  paper.  The  journal  which  is  regarded  as  more 
especially  favourable  to  Churchmen  and  the  clergy  did  not  chronide  the  simple  bcL 
But  it  recorded  with  some  complacency  a  rather  small  Roman  Catholic  iunctioB  at 
Portsmouth,  and  it  announced  that  the  Pope  had  appointed  two  new  bishops  to 
dioceses  which  no  one,  I  imagine,  had  ever  heard  of  before,  and  no  one  ever  wiated 
to  hear  of  again.  If  then,  the  Church  be  wrong,  the  Press — if  it  will  permit  a  doQf- 
man  to  offer  a  simple  hint — is  sometimes  wrong  also.  It  is  not  quite  aware  that  a 
very  large  constituency,  I  believe  a  constantly  increasing  constituency,  desires  tokaov 
what  the  works  and  words  of  faith  within  the  land  are,  and  is  as  intimately  coooened 
to  know  what  they  are  as  to  know  what  ghastly  murder  was  perpetrated  yesterday  v 
what  unsavoury  proceedings  were  examined  in  the  Divorce  Court.  It  may  be  said 
that  it  is  our  own  fault  that  as  readers  of  a  paper  we  do  not  get  what  we  wimt ;  and  so 
it  must  be.  There  is  an  influence  exercised  on  every  journal  by  its  readers  as  well  as  bj 
those  who  with  so  much  toil  and  care  put  it  together.  It  is  for  the  readers  of  tk 
morning  papers  to  exercise  in  a  fair  and  candid  and  temperate  manner  that  legitimate 
influence,  if  we  wish  to  see  the  works  of  faith  more  adequately  dealt  with  in  the 
daily  Press  of  our  own  country.  This  is  an  influence  we  have  a  right  to  exercise,  asd 
if  we  do  so  without  any  assumption  of  "  superiority  '* — which  may,  for  all  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  sometimes  mark  the  conduct  of  the  critics  of  the  Press — ^bnt  only  with 
the  earnest  desire  to  provide  the  nation  at  large  with  such  an  increase  of  nseliil  inlbrBa- 
tion,  I  believe  in  time  we  shall  obtain  it.  We  should  then  find  side  by  ade  with  the 
political  affairs  of  this  nation,  with  the  details  of  its  social  life,  of  its  recreatioas  and 
their  issues,  the  affairs  of  the  Church  chronicled  with  candour,  with  knowledge,  and 
with  justice ;  but  with  no  word  or  sentence  that  should  ever  suggest  on  the  part  of 
the  Press  the  "conscious  assumption  of  an  external  position." 


The  Rev.  J.   E.  C  Welldon,  Head-Master  of  Harrow. 

The  Church  and  the  Press  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  two  most  important  forces  in 
the  creation  or  direction  of  public  opinion.  Public  opinion  is  the  divinity  of  the  daj. 
It  is  to  it  that  many  statesmen  look  up  who  lack  other  divinities ;  it  has  its  ministefs, 
and  its  votaries,  and  its  worship,  which  is  not  altogether  exempt  from  hj^oaisf. 
How  important  it  is  that  these  two  forces,  the  Church  and  the  Press — the  secular 
Press — should  co-operate  ;  it  is  perhaps  most  easy  to  see  it  by  conadering  what  is  the 
evil  effect  of  divorcing  them  or  putting  them  asunder,  for  when  they  are  put  asondcr 
then  you  have  on  the  one  side,  as  in  France,  a  secular  Press  which  is  professedly 
irreligious,  which  has  a  morality  of  its  own,  or  no  morality  at  all,  which  takes  oo 
account  of  Christian  laws  and  principles  of  conduct,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot 
but  exercise  a  debasing  and  demoralizing  influence  on  society.  And  then  you  have 
some  of  the  religious  newspapers  in  England,  those  religtous  newspapers  to  which 
Mr.  Bunce  referred,  which,  when  they  are  not  personally  abusive — the  oocasioos  are 
rare,  but  when  that  is  so — ^are  so  dogmatic  or  one-sided,  and  exhibit  such  a  strength  of 
language  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  their  knowledge,  that  they  have  beea 
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the  by-word  of  English  Christianity.  I  do  not  know  that  this  meeting  of  the 
Congress  could  be  more  beneficially  employed  than  in  celebrating  the  funeral  of  all 
sQch  religious  newspapers,  except  so  far  as  they  are  spiritual  or  devotional  in  tone. 
I  speak,  of  course,  of  papers  which  are  purely  religious,  for  they  seem  to  me  to  be 
amongst  the  most  irreligious  things  in  the  world.  But  having  said  this,  I  proceed  to 
consider  the  relation  between  the  Church  and  the  Press  on  broader  grounds. 

The  Church  is  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  her  office  to  permeate  and 
penetrate  with  her  influence  the  whole  Press  of  the  country,  and  not  the  religions 
newspapers  alone.  I  say  it  would  be  the  greatest  misfortune  for  the  Church  of  England 
if  there  were  one  recognized  organ  of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  above  all  parties. 
She  belongs  to  all,  and  it  is  her  office  to  do  whatever  can  be  done  to  make 
parties  and  papers  not  unworthy  of  their  high  responsibility.  In  this  connection 
the  work  is  partly  the  work  of  Christian  writers,  but  it  is  partly,  and  still  more,  the 
work  of  Christian  readers.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Church  officially  could  do  much  ;  I 
do  not  expect  much  from  the  Church ;  but  I  do  expect  much  from  Churchmen  and 
Churchwomen,  yes,  and  from  Christian  men  and  women  all  over  the  country. 

It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  the  beneficial  influence  of  public  opinion,  if  it  were 
necessary  to  discover  it,  could  nowhere  be  better  discovered  than  in  the  comic  news- 
papers of  England.  Contrast  these  comic  papers  with  the  comic  papers  of  France, 
and  the  difference  is  like  that  between  Addison  and  Rabelais,  or  at  least  between 
Addison  and  Voltaire.  Among  these  newspapers  I  should  not  be  wrong  to  give  the 
first  place  to  Punch,  for  a  paper  which  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  has  been  conducted 
with  humour  and  festivity,  which  has  reached  and  maintained  a  high  level  of  intelli- 
gence, and  yet  is  such  that  the  most  innocent  of  maidens  need  not  hesitate  to  take 
it  in  her  hand  and  read  it  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  such  a  paper  is  a  credit  to 
English  society. 

The  question  which  I  wish  to  ask,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  only  question  time 
will  allow  me  to  ask,  is  whether  the  Christian  public  opinion  which  has  sustained  so 
high  a  standard  of  tone  in  regard  to  comic  newspapers  may  not  become  equally 
operative  in  respect  to  newspapers  generally  ?  I  mean,  Are  there  not  certain  evils 
which  might  be  remedied  if  the  public  opinion  of  this  Christian  country  were  as  strong 
and  as  strongly  pronounced  as  it  ought  to  be  ?  Mr.  Bunce  referred  to  the  reports  of 
sensational  trials.  I  know  they  are  a  very  serious  evil.  In  my  profession  I  have 
cause  to  know  it.  I  say  it  is  desirable,  if  it  be  possible,  that  the  publication  of  details 
emanating  from  the  Divorce  Court  should  be  prevented  or  should  be  diminished  so 
far  as  is  possible. 

I  will  take  another  example  to  which  Mr.  Bunce  also  referred.  I  am  naturally 
interested  in  the  effort  to  put  down  or  to  diminish  the  evil  of  gambling.  Your 
lordship  will  forgive  me  for  saying  that  I  could  wish  the  Church  and  the  bishops  of 
the  Church  had  been  more  courageous  in  speaking  out,  by  public  utterance,  against 
gambling,  not  only  when  it  occurs  in  the  low  places  of  society,  but  when  it  occurs  in 
the  high  places  of  society.  It  is  clear  to  me,  that  there  is  only  one  step  which  can 
be  taken  that  will  have  a  great  effect  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  gambling,  and 
that  is  to  discontinue  publishing  the  betting  odds.  I  know  that  public  opinion 
is  not  ripe  yet  for  preventing  that  publication  by  legislative  act.  It  is  our 
business  to  ripen  it,  and  what  I  want  to  say  is  this :  suppose  it  were  known  by  the 
editors  of  newspapers — I  put  this  to  Mr. .  Bunce — suppose  it  were  known  that  the 
Christian  people  of  this  country— and  the  Christian  people  constitute  the  vast  majority 
of  readers — ^that  they  would  give  a  preference  to  such  newspapers  as  did  not  publish 
the  reports  of  sensational  trials,  and  did  not  publish  the  betting  odds,  would  that  not 
he  an  inducement  to  editors  of  newspapers,  like  Mr.  Bunce,  who  are  the  best  people 
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in  the  world,  who  are  most  anxious  to  do  what  is  right,  but  stilt  more  anuous  to 
be  supplied  with  an  adequate  motive  for  doing  it. 

One  other  point  only  is  there  to  which  I  will  allude.  I  pass  from  the  daily  Press  to 
speak  of  that  literature  which,  in  the  form  of  magazine  articles  and  novels,  has 
emanated  from  the  literary  school  called  "  naturalistic."  The  school  has  its  home 
not  in  England,  thank  God,  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  That  school  is 
artistically  false,  because  it  starts  with  the  assumption  that  the  minute  and 
accurate  description  of  phenomena,  however  repulsive,  is  or  can  be  a  coDditioo 
of  art.  But  its  artistic  evil  is  nothing  to  its  moral  evil.  It  has  destroyed  the 
lives  and  souls  of  the  young,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  r^^ret  too  modi 
that  the  French  writer  who  is  the  leader  of  that  school,  M.  Zola,  has  within 
the  last  few  days  received — I  will  not  say  from  the  Christian  people,  bat  from  a 
certain  portion  of  the  public  in  London — ^a  sort  of  ceremonial  welcome.  The  great 
poet  who  wrote  of  "  maiden  fancies  wallowing  in  the  trough  of  Zolaism  ;  *'  that  great 
poet  whose  loss  has  unspeakably  impoverished  the  nation,  took  a  truer,  because  more 
intolerant,  view  of  that  distinguished  but  impure  writer,  M.  Zola.  Now  the  liberty 
of  the  Press  is  a  doctrine  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen.  It  is  well  for  the  Chnicii 
and  the  Congress  to  remember  that  the  founders  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press  in  EnglaDd— 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Milton,  and  Locke — were  all  Christians,  and  champions  of  Christianity. 
But  liberty  is  not  license ;  it  is  the  very  opposite  of  license.  It  is  impossible  for 
society  to  exist  unless  there  be  such  a  thing  as  right  and  such  a  thing  as  wrong,  and 
unless  these  things  are  not  confused.  I  say,  therefore,  it  is  the  business  of  sodetj 
to  protect  its  weaker  and,  most  of  all,  its  younger  members  against  the  contagion  of 
pernicious  literature  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  efforts  of  Churchmen  may  well  be  enlisted 
on  behalf  of  societies  such  as  the  National  Vigilance  Association,  which  labours 
ceaselessly  to  put  down  whatever  is  indecent  in  novels,  in  pictures,  in  shop>windovs, 
or  upon  hoardings.  When  I  recollect  that  the  greatest  of  ancient  philosophers  would 
not  suffer  the  chosen  youths  of  his  Republic  to  be  exposed  to  the  contaminating 
influence  of  any  sight  or  sound  that  could  instil  evil  into  their  hearts,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  this  Christian  country  will  have  done  its  full  duty  towards  its  young  until 
it  has  taken  a  stronger  line  than  has  been  taken  at  present  in  making  the  publication 
of  obscene,  suggestive  literature,  and  its  circulation,  impossible. 


G.  H.  F.  Nye,  Esq.,  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Many  and  important  as  have  been  the  subjects  so  ably  discussed  at  this  great 
Congress,  I  doubt  whether,  after  all,  **The  Church  and  the  Press"  is  not  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all.  We  are  told  in  some  quarters  that  the  Church  is  losing  its  hold 
upon  the  working  classes,  and  that  in  the  rural  districts  the  agricultural  labourer  looks 
upon  the  parson,  if  not  as  an  enemy,  certainly  not  as  his  best  friend.  This  may  be 
true  in  some  country  districts,  and,  where  it  is  true,  perhaps  the  clergy  are  oof  aUo> 
gether  free  from  blame.  But  I  believe  that  the  accounts  we  sometimes  read  in  the 
daily  papers  and  in  the  Dissenting  Press  about  the  supposed  hostility  existing  between 
parson  and  people  are  often  grossly  exa^erated,  or  at  least  very  highly  coloured  to 
suit  the  purpose  which  the  writer  happens  to  have  in  view. 

As  to  towns,  coming  as  I  do  from  a  district  where  the  Church  is  the  great  centre  of 
life  and  activity  of  the  parish,  I  mean  the  church  of  S.  John  the  Divine,  Kenningtoo, 
which  is  a  veritable  home  of  thousands  of  poor  hard-working  men  and 
women  who  live  in  that  part  of  the  metropolis,  and  from  a  wide  experience  in 
other  quarters,  I  utterly  refuse  to  believe  that  the  Church  of  England  has  in  any  sense 
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lost  her  hold  upon  the  masses.     Truly  the  Church  of  England  is  in  such  parishes  as 
these  a  power  for  good  in  the  land. 

But  there  is  another  power  in  the  land,  and  that  is  tiie  Press.  The  British  Press 
occupies  a  very  high  position  indeed,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  every  country  of 
the  civilized  world  ;  and  I,  as  an  Englishman,  am  as  proud,  if  in  another  sense,  of  the 
enormous  influence  wielded  by  the  Press,  as  I  am  of  the  potent  influence  of  the  Church. 
Newspapers  are,  of  course,  as  a  rule,  largely  concerned  with  secular  matters,  but 
you  will  find,  as  a  rule  also,  that  in  these  days  they  pay  considerable  attention  to 
everything  affecting  the  Church. 

Why  the  Press  pays  less  attention  to  such  matters  than  some  of  us  think  it  should,  is 
due,  I  believe,  largely  to  the  fact  that  Churchpeople  do  not  use  this  means  for  the 
dissemination  of  Church  news  as  often  as  they  might.  According  to  oflicial  returns  it 
is  estimated  that  the  Church  of  England  claims  to  minister  to  seventy-two  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  We  should  know  more  exactly  the  proportion  if  our  friends,  the  Non- 
conformists, had  not  so  successfully  upheld  their  objection  to  the  efforts  of  Churchmen 
to  secure  a  religious  column  when  the  last  census  was  taken.  You  would  think  then 
almost  naturally,  this  being  the  case,  the  Church  would  practically  command  the 
Press  of  the  country.  Not  so.  Dissenters,  including  Roman  Catholics,  are  more 
keenly  alive  than  Churchmen  to  the  enormous  value  of  the  newspaper  as  a  teaching 
power.  They  command  a  very  much  larger  share  of  the  Press  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  than  at  present  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Church,  and  the  result  is  that  little  is 
said  or  done  by  Nonconformists  that  does  not  find  its  way  by  means  of  the  Press  to 
every  village  and  hamlet  in  the  land ;  whilst  every  slip  on  the  part  of,  or  scandal 
touching  a  clergyman  or  a  lay-communicant,  is  enlai^ed  upon,  until  at  the  end  of  a 
week  it  assumes  a  position  not  unlike  the  story  of  the  *'  Three  Black  Crows.'* 

Two  points  occur  to  me  that  may  well  be  laid  before  such  a  great  gathering  as  thb. 
First,  as  to  what  is  required  ;  secondly,  as  to  what  we  already  possess.  We  cannot 
conceal  from  ourselves  that  we  stand  on  the  brink  of  what  may  prove  to  be  an 
agitation,  which,  if  pursued  in  the  absence  of  true  knowledge — I  emphasize  those 
words,  in  the  absence  of  true  knojvledge—csLnnot  fail  to  shake  both  Church  and 
Constitution  to  its  very  base.  Disendowment  is  no  longer  in  the  air  :  it  is  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Worse  still,  it  forms  part  of  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty*s 
present  Government.  Surely,  then,  this  is  the  time  for  energetic  action,  a  time  for 
sacrifice  ;  and  if  a  few  rich  men  and  women  would  now  put  down,  say  ;£20,ooo,  the 
price  of  a  new  yacht,  a  brilliant  necklace,  or  a  race-horse,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  we  could  so  instruct  and  educate  the  electorate  as  to  postpone  the  danger  for 
many  a  long  day  to  come. 

We  have  the  machinery  ready  at  hand,  we  only  appeal  for  supplies  to  carry  it  on  ; 
and  if  my  experience  during  the  past  twenty-one  years,  which  years  have  been  largely 
spent,  thank  God,  in  defence  of  His  Church,  is  worth  anything,  the  means  will  surely 
come.  Well,  then,  we  require  something  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  "  National 
Church."  I  hope  you  all  regularly  take  in  this  paper,  which  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  forms  a  mine  of  wealth  to  all  who  want  to  know  about  the  work  of  the 
Church  and  the  agitation  brought  against  her.  But  there  are  thousands  who  would  not 
touch  such  a  publication,  because  it  is  regarded  as  a  magazine  of  a  particular  class.  I 
am,  as  you  know,  a  great  advocate  for  popular  literature.  We  want  a  weekly  newspaper, 
homely  written,  so  that  the  humblest  may  read  it  and  understand  it,  large  type,  bold 
and  effective  illustrations,  here  and  there  a  bit  about  the  Church,  ten  tiroes  more 
about  the  people  for  whom  the  paper  is  provided.  A  paper  in  which  artisans  and 
others  may  be  invited  to  air  their  grievances  and  state  their  objections  to  what  they 
are  falsely  taught  is  a  State-paid  and  a  State-made  institution. 
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Then  we  want  a  paper  for  boys,  and  girls,  and  yoai^  people.  Why,  I  ask,  are 
the  children  of  Nonconformists  so  abundantly  supplied  with  literature,  whilst  the 
children  of  Church  of  England  parents  are  practically  without  any  paper  which 
contains  distinct  Church  teaching.  I  mean  a  paper,  say  like  *'  The  Boy's  Own," 
which  publication  is,  I  suppose,  largely  controlled  by  Nonconformists,  as  its  editor 
regards,  or  did  regard,  the  insertion  of  matter  which  included  facts  about  the  histOKj 
and  work  of  the  Church  as  unsuitable.  Could  not  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chrisliaa 
Knowledge  undertake  this  ?  I  make  my  friend  (the  Rev.  £.  McCIure,  Secretary  of 
the  S.P.C.K.)  on  my  left,  a  present  of  the  suggestion.  I  would  answer  for  it  that  it 
would  pay  in  more  senses  than  one. 

Now  as  to  what  we  possess.  Do  we  use  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities  the  Press  of 
to>day  ?  I  say  we  do  not.  One  can  hardly  take  up  a  country  paper  to-day  withoiit 
finding  in  its  correspondence  column  some  letter,  mostly  anonymous,  the  writer  of 
which  exalts  the  Roman  sect  at  the  expense  of  all  else  beside.  Usually,  such  Ictten 
put  forth  as  historical  truth,  what,  when  examined,  is  found  to  be  but  sorry  fictioo. 
I  have  myself  answered  hundreds  of  such  letters  when  I  have  happened  to  see  then, 
and  I  strongly  recommend  this  course  of  action  to  you  all.  Directly  you  observe  a 
lie  in  any  letter  touching  the  Church,  nail  it,  fix  it :  don*t  go  beyond  that,  but  deal 
with  that  one  solitary  blot,  and  the  effect  will  tell.  If  you  want  information,  send  up 
to  the  Church  Defence  Institution  :  it  gives  advice  gratis,  and  its  staff  is  at  the  senrice 
of  all  who  apply.  Perhaps  it  is  a  Radical  paper  in  which  the  letter  appears,  and  yoo 
say  it  is  no  use  wasting  a  penny  on  such  a  paper ;  don't  be  mistaken,  I  give  many 
lectures  on  Church  history  in  the  East  End  of  London  and  other  parts.  The  local 
Radical  papers  usually  report  these,  more  often,  and  more  intelligently,  than  Conserva- 
tive organs. 

Let  me  say  one  word  about  a  Radical  paper.  LloytCs  News  is,  I  suppose,  read  io 
half  the  cottage  homes  of  the  people  every  Sunday.  Twelve  months  ago  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  asked  to  write  a  sermon  in  it ;  the  editor  informs  me 
that  since  that  time  forty  sermons  have  appeared  in  LioycTs  by  various  writers,  and 
that  though  the  sale,  since  the  first  sermon  was  inserted,  has  exceeded  30,000,000  of 
copies,  only  one  single  letter  of  objection  to  this  innovation  has  been  received.  As 
many  as  845,000  copies  of  LicyeTs  are  circulated  weekly.  Last  week  the  actual 
number  sold  was  791,000.  Think  of  the  enormous  influence  of  a  paper  with  a  sale 
like  this  ! 

I  believe  that  the  editor  of  Lloyd's  would  be  glad  to  have  news  concerning  the 
Church  from  anywhere  and  everywhere,  but  it  must  be  ntw  and  not  stale.  Stale 
news  to  an  editor  is  like  stale  fish  to  an  epicure.  In  the  Midlands  an  experiment  has 
been  tried  with  some  success.  The  Church  Evangelist^  a  halfpenny  weekly  iUos- 
trated  paper,  was  started  ;  it  has  now  a  circulation  of  56,000  copies  a  week.  He 
profits — for  there  are  profits— provide  for  half  the  income  of  the  Lichfield  Diocesaa 
Church  Mission,  and  so  practically  support  a  number  of  lay-workers  in  the  *'  Black 
Country."  This  idea  might  be  tried  in  other  dioceses.  In  the  coming  struggle— and 
a  fierce  struggle  it  will  be,  for  the  foe  is  gathering  his  forces  together  for  a  tremendocis 
onslaught  on  the  Church — the  Press  will  play  no  unimportant  part  in  the  drama.  I 
see  in  the  Press,  even  in  those  papers  which  do  not  profess  to  uphold  her  as  the 
National  Church  of  the  country,  a  degree  of  fairness  which  augurs  well  for  the  future. 
Let  it  be  ours  to  act  so  as  to  encourage  the  Press  to  disseminate  facts  about  the 
Church,  and  to  proclaim  to  the  people  that  by  helping  on  Disestablishment  and 
Disendowment  they  are  but  robbing  themselves  and  their  children  of  what  after  ail  is 
assuredly  the  most  Messed  heritage  in  the  kingdom. 
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DISCUSSION. 
John  Trevarthen,  Esq.,  Secretary  of   Redliill  Reformatory. 

I  WISH  to  follow  up  what  has  been  said  in  the  interests  of  young  men,  and  especially 
the  remarks  made  by  the  Head-master  of  Harrow.  I  am  not  going  to  follow  him, 
however,  in  the  flogging  he  gave  to  the  Church  Press.  I  think  he  b  a  little  too 
hard  upon  them,  and  would  not  have  treated  the  boys  at  Harrow  so  severely. 
(Mr.  Welldon— "  Oh,  wouldn't  I  !*')  If  he  did,  they  would  be  like  the  proverbial 
*'  toad  under  a  harrow.*'  But  what  I  rose  to  say  a  few  words  upon  was  the  influence 
of  the  Press  so  far  as  it  aflects  lads  and  young  men.  The  Master  of  Harrow  has  to 
deal  with  the  upper  classes.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  for  more  than  thirty  years 
to  work  amongst  the  very  scum  of  the  lowest  of  bad  boys,  and,  therefore,  I  have 
made  a  large  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  sources  of  evil  in  the  country,  and  I  am 
very  sorry  to  say  that  the  Press,  which  I  admire  as  much  as  anybody,  has  something , 
to  do  with  it,  and  I  wish,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  those  who,  meeting  at  the  Church  ' 
Congress  at  Birmingham,  may  be  disposed  to  speak  out,  that  they  should  support  me 
in  at  least  the  criticism  which  I  venture  to  make  upon  two  or  three  points  in  which 
the  Press  are  interested.  As  to  the  divorce  courts,  the  boys  are  not  concerned  much 
about  that  except  when  their  fathers  and  mothers  sometimes  are  in  it,  but  everybody 
knows  that  a  great  deal  of  discretion  might  be  advantageously  used  in  the  publication 
of  what  occurs  in  these  courts.  I  myself  object  to  the  courts  altogether.  As  a 
Churchman,  I  think  they  are  out  of  place.  That  objection,  however,  is  not  one  that 
should  be  considered  here  to-day,  but  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  a  great  deal  of  harm 
is  very  often  done,  indeed,  by  the  very  particular  and  detailed  accounts  which  often 
appear  even  in  some  of  the  best  and  most  respectable  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 
We  have  been  assured  that  the  Press  wants  to  do  that  which  the  public  wishes  or 
requires,  and  if  that  is  so,  let  us  make  them  understand  that  we,  as  representing  the 
great  majority  of  decent  people  of  this  country,  do  not  desire  these  painful  particulars 
which  so  often  appear  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  these  courts.  I  quite  agree 
with  what  Mr.  Welldon  says  as  to  the  gambling  part  of  the  case,  but  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  that.  I  should  like  to  say — ^and  perhaps  the  Press  will  not  thank  me  for  this — 
that  I  think  now  and  again  some  of  the  newspapers  draw  money  from  the  insertion 
of  advertisements  which  respectable  papers  ought  not  to  insert.  There  are  a  good 
many  advertisements  of  a  distinctly  immoral  character  which  are  an  inducement  and 
encouragement  to  somef  of  the  worst  forms  of  vice  in  the  country  ;  and  although  it 
may  not  appear  on  the  ace  of  them,  those  who  have  charge  of  the  newspapers  are 
too  intelligent  not  to  see  that  some  of  these  advertisements  are  not  of  a  character 
which  should  appear,  and  I  hope  a  strong  public  opinion  may  move  them  to  see 
that  it  is  to  their  advantage  in  the  future  to  keep  such  advertisements  out.  Some 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Stead  was  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazeiie,  he  produced,  if  you 
remember,  a  series  of  articles  of  a  very  striking,  and  I  should  say  of  a  very  sensational, 
character,  of  what  he  called  "  Modern  Babylon."  I  am  not  going  to  throw  a  shield 
over  modem  Babylon,  but  I  say  from  my  own  knowledge  that  I  know  of  at  least  one 
very  striking  case  of  a  boy  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  society  who,  from  reading 
Mr.  Stead's  account  of  modern  Babylon,  was  led  into  the  deepest  mire  of  the  most 
abominable  sensuality.  I  simply  throw  that  out  as  a  warning  tp  those  who  exercise 
so  great  ft  power  as  those  who  prepare  the  Press  for  the  public.  Then  there  is  what 
may  be  called  the  ''scissors  and  gum-pot "  section  of  the  Press  which  I  should  like  to 
refer  to,  in  which,  however,  a  variety  of  articles  appear  from  week  to  week  of  more 
or  less  original  character.  There  is  one  of  these  weekly  magazines,  of  which  I  will 
not  give  the  name,  which  would  be  a  gratuitous  advertisement,  which  every  now  and 
again  has  articles  of  a  sensational  kind,  and  the  other  day  it  told  how  bicycles  are 
stolen,  and  it  gave  an  elaborate  account  of  how  it  could  be  done.  We  have  a  boy  at 
Kedhill  who  worked  the  system  out,  and  lived  upon  it  for  two  months,  until  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  police.  He  stole  eight  bicycles  in  as  many  weeks,  and  lived  on 
the  proceeds,  and  he  got  all  his  information  out  of  this  penny  magazine.  Again,  we 
have  a  boy  who  became  a  burglar,  having  derived  all  his  information  from  the  Press. 
Thi&  being  the  case,  I  think  we,  as  Churchmen,  have  a  right  to  call  upon  our  excellent 
friends  whom  we  all  value  and  admire,  who  reflate  and  command  the  great  power 
of  the  Press,  that  they  shall  have  an  eye  in  all  things  to  the  great  moral  questions 
which  underlie  what  they  do,  and  then,  I  think,  the  Church,  as  the  guardian  of 
public  morals,  ought  to  make  itself  quite  confident  that  it  and  the  people  who  form 
the  Church  should  in  future  give  their  approbati(>n  and  support  to  thuse  organs  which 
work  for  the  same  end  and  purpose. 
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Sir  Hugh  Gilzean-Reid,  one  of  the  Founders  of  and  the  First 

President  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  as  an  outsider  to  .add  a  word  or  two,  and  let  me,  as  representing 
the  new  organization  of  Journalists,  say  how  grateful  I  am  to  see  the  Church  and  the 
Press  bracketed  at  our  Congress.  It  is  a  fact  significant  of  a  distinct  advance  ;  bot, 
you  must  remember  that  you  are  only  following  in  the  steps  of  eminent  Chnrcfamen. 
Not  very  long  ago,  one  known  to  every  person  here.  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  preached  a 
sermon  in  the  pulpit  on  **  The  Pulpit  and  the  Press,"  which,  I  can  testify,  has  borric 
influence  and  good  fruits  throughout  every  part  of  the  country.  And  I  would  like  i» 
name  another  eminent  Churchman  who  always  recognizes  the  Press,  uses  it,  and  comes 
into  touch  with  it  on  every  possible  opportunity — my  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
Not  many  days  ago,  another  well-known  Churchman  said  in  London,  that  he  heartily 
recognized  the  high  moral  tone  and  Christian  spirit  which  dominated  the  vast  majonty 
of  newspapers  throughout  the  British  Empire.  I  listened  with  profound  appredatkn 
to  the  manly  and  masterly  speech  of  Mr.  Welldon,  and,  whatever  our  friend  who  has 
sat  down  may  think,  I  should  not  like  to  come  under  his  lash.  With  almost  every 
word,  except,  perhaps,  his  very  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  religious  Press,  I  can 
agree,  but  I  think  that  notable  exception  ought  to  be  made.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  his 
general  observations,  but  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  his  reference  to  the  distinguished 
man  whose  name  has  been  before  the  Engjish  public  very  prominently  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  days.  M.  Zola  was  invited  by  the  Institute  of  Journalists,  which  I  represent, 
as  one  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  distinguished  foreign  journalists.  He  was  invited 
specifically,  definitely,  and  to  his  own  knowledge,  not  as  a  writer  of  novels,  bat  as  a 
contributor  to  newspaper  literature ;  and  I  want  the  Head -master  of  Harrow  always 
to  remember  this,  that  M.  Zola,  in  his  last  words  before  leaving  our  shores  this  week, 
declared  that  be  recognized  fully  the  continued  hostile  attitude  of  Englishmen  to 
his  books  ;  and  I  would  say  to  Mr.  Welldon  and  this  Church  Congress  that  this 
recognition  must  in  future  influence  for  good  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  artistic 
writers  and  most  eloquent  speakers  of  modern  times.  You  Churchmen  have  been 
long  organized.  We  journalists  were  as  a  rope  of  sand  till  four  or  five  years  aga 
Now  we  are  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  we  have  got  a  Royal  Charter  of 
Incorporation,  which  was  recommended  by  the  Privy  Council,  sanctioned  by  the  Queen, 
and  practically  granted  by  the  last  Conservative  Government.  Our  Institute  is  a 
great  fact.  We  journalists,  now,  all  over  the  country,  and  all  over  the  Empire,  are 
formed  into  a  compact  body,  numbering,  although  the  organziation  is  only  four  or 
five  years  old,  nearly  4,000  in  the  books.  We  have  a  charter  which  gives  us  ptowecs 
and  privileges  akin  to  those  of  our  ancient  Universities.  Our  aims  are  to  train  youx^ 
men  for  an  arduous  profession  and  a  responsible  trust,  to  raise  the  tone  and  standard 
of  journalists  and  journalism,  to  bring  them  more  directly  into  contact  and  sympathy 
with  the  institutions  and  movements  of  the  day  ;  and  I  look  upon  the  recognition  in 
your  Congress  programme  of  the  friendly  relations  as  a  distinct  step  forward—as 
bringing  us  inside,  so  that  we  may  observe  not  as  mere  outsiders,  but  as  beini;  of  yoa 
and  amongst  you,  and  be  able  thoroughly  to  estimate  and  judge  your  motives,  and 
your  aspirations.  My  firm  belief  is,  that  this  step  which  you  have  taken  will  tend  tn 
increase  our  sense  of  responsibility,  and  our  obligation  to  see  and  acknowledge  all 
that  is  best  and  greatest  in  the  work  which  the  Church  is  doing  in  Birmingham  and 
throughout  the  country. 


Lieut.-Col.  Barrington  Foote. 

We  came  here,  as  I  understand  it,  to  discuss  the  Church  and  the  Press,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  several  of  the  speeches  really  come  under  the  head  of  Christianity  and  the 
Press.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  Christianity  and  the  Church  are  separable,  Imt 
it  is  perfectly  easy  to  treat  of  Christianity,  and  Christian  affairs,  without  bringing  them 
in  the  least  under  the  head  of  Church  matters.  I  almost  agree  with  what  my  reverend 
friend  said  with  reference  to  most  Church  papers.  I  am,  1  trust,  distinctly  what  is  called 
a  Churchman,  but  lots  of  people  often  say  to  me,  **  Have  you  seen  The  Church  Times  q{ 
last  Saturday,  or  The  Guardian ^  or  The  Rock  "  or  whatever  [laper  it  may  be.  I  say  I 
have  not,  as  I  really  do  not  find  that  the  average  run  of  our  Church  papers  tends  to  advance 
Christianity,  certainly  not  love,  amongst  people.  There  are  exceptions.  However, 
we  are  not  speaking  about  Church  papers.      It  is  the  daily  Press  that  we  are  anxious 
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should  be  on  the  side  of  the  Church.  I  have  not  the  least  touch  with  the  country 
Press.  It  is  of  the  London  papers  I  have  to  speak.  These  are  the  papers  which  seem 
to  me  wonderfully  wanting  in  what  we  would  call  Church  education  on  the  part  of 
those  who  correspond  fur  them  on  Church  matters.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  expect  that 
in  Tkt  Standard^  The  Morning  Post^  or  The  Daily  News^  we  should  have  sermons. 
If  I  did  expect  this,  I  am  perfectly  sure  I  should  be  disappointed  ;  but  I  do  wish  that 
it  could  be  found  possible,  by  the  leaders  of  our  Church,  to  make  some  effort  that  at 
all  events  there  should  be  one  member  of  the  staff  of  every  London  daily  paper  who 
was  well  informed  on,  and  really  capable  of  dealing  with,  all  absolutely  Church 
matters.  I  ask  anybody  if  it  has  not  been  his  experience,  in  taking  up  any  newspaper, 
to  find  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  our  daily  Press  hands  over  the  Catholicity  of  the 
Church  to  Rome  ?  Within  the  last  few  months  in  reference  to  one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  England,  so  eminent  that  many  of  his  daily  habits  are  made  public,  one  of  the 
leading  daily  journals  in  London  said  that  Mr.  So-and-so,  during  his  visit  yesterday 
to  such  and  such  a  place,  visited  the  parish  church — the  Protestant  Church  of  S. 
Mary's.  For  one  of  our  parish  churches  to  be  called  a  Protestant  Church  is  nonsense. 
1  will  finish  with  another  example  of  the  want  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  those  who 
write  on  Church  matters  to  the  daily  Press.  Within  the  last  four  months  a  high-class 
daily  paper  in  London,  in  a  long  sort  of  review  as  to  the  Church  subjects  which  had 
been  drawing  much  public  comment,  mentioned  the  long  controversy  and  arguments 
which  appeared  in  The  Times  at  one  time — and,  along  with  most  people,  I  am  sorry 
they  appeared  at  all — on  the  great  subject  of  Evening  Communion,  and  later  on  the 
equally  great  subject  of  Fasting  Communion.  I  do  not  know  if  the  gentleman  writing 
for  this  paper  quite  admits  the  Catholicity  of  the  English  Church,  but  he  was  most 
Catholic  himself,  for  he  said  this :  "  If  I  had  my  way  I  should  like  the  bishops  and 
cleigy  to  be  fair  all  round  ;  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  bar  people  from  having 
Evening  Communion  if  they  want  it."  That  was  quite  fair  enough  in  one  way,  but, 
he  added,  and  this  will  show  that  he  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  matter,  for  Even- 
ing Communion  is  a  distinct  and  definite  thing,  and  Fasting  Communion  is  a  matter 
otconscience.  "  If  you  stop  people  from  having  Evening  Communion,  then,  if  I  had 
my  way,  they  should  be  stopped  from  having  Fasting  Communion  also." 


The   Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

I  MUST  say  one  word,  late  as  it  is.  I  should  not  satisfy  my  own  conscience  if  I  allowed 
it  to  go  forth  from  this  Congress  that  an  apology  had  been  made  for  M.  Zola,  and  that  no 
one  had  lifted  up  his  voice  to  condemn  such  an  apology.  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  to 
differ  from  Sir  Hugh  Gilzean-Reid,  or  to  strike  a  discordant  note,  but  I  cannot  cut  a 
man  into  two  pieces.  I  cannot  say  that  this  half  of  a  man  is  a  newspaper  writer, 
and  that  half  of  a  man  is  a  writer  of  novels ;  and  nothing  has  seemed  to  me  so 

gainful  in  our  late  history  as  the  reception  of  a  man  in  London,  with  all  sorts  of 
onour,  whose  writings  are  corrupting  and  dcBling  the  minds  and  souls,  not  only  of 
his  own  fellow-countrymen,  and  especially  of  the  young,  but  also,  by  the  translation 
of  his  works,  corrupting  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  young  souls  elsewhere. 
Nothing  has  pained  me  more  than  to  see  respectable  newspapers,  one  after  another, 
apolc^izing  for  the  reception  of  M.  Zola  in  England,  and  trying  to  make  light  of  his 
most  immoral  publications.  I,  therefore,  for  one,  must  lift  up  my  voice  before  I  close 
this  last  meeting  of  the  Congress  to  say  that  I  deeply  regret  the  line  that  has  been 
taken  by  some  of  the  newspaper  Press  in  England.  I  am  sure,  like  Sir  Hugh 
Gikean-Reid,  they  draw  the  distinction  which  he  has  stated,  but  it  is  a  distinction 
which  I  am  wholly  unable  to  draw  myself,  and  I  must  therefore  utter  my  protest 
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Professor  A.  Bostock  Hill,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Camb.,  Professor 
of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  Mason  College,  Birmingham. 

Very  few  subjects  have  a  greater  interest  to  the  living  than  the  question 
of  the  disposal  of  the  dead.  The  mere  consideration  of  it  must  in  most 
minds  be  intimately  connected  with  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  our  nature, 
and  on  this  ground  alone  one  feels  constrained  at  first  sight  to  leave 
untouched  a  subject  so  hallowed  by  custom,  and  to  be  content  to  follow 
the  methods  and  practice  of  the  generations  which  have  gone  before. 
This  is,  however,  a  practical  age,  and  guided  by  the  light  of  science  we 
see  much  that  was  hidden  in  darkness  in  the  past,  and,  if  we  can  be 
assured  that  by  the  continuance  of  a  custom,  hallowed  though  it  be,  we 
are  now  inflicting  injury  upon  ourselves,  and  storing  up  evil  for  those 
who  come  after,  it  is  demanded  of  us  that  we  take  advantage  of  the 
increased  knowledge  we  possess  and  seek  to  remedy  the  evil. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  will  not  allow  me  to  deal  with  the  subject 
very  fully,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  the  most  convenient  way 
will  be  to  enunciate  three  or  four  propositions,  and  then  to  discuss  them. 

I  presume  no  one  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  it  be  definitely  proved 
that  the  burial  of  our  dead  is  harmful  to  the  living,  that  it  is  not 
desirable  that  some  new  process  of  disposing  of  the  dead  should  be 
found ;  and  if  after  a  consideration  of  all  methods  hitherto  proposed  we 
find  that,  with  the  exception  of  cremation,  none  supplies  the  want  under 
all  conditions,  and,  if  at  the  same  time,  it  can  be  shown  that  cremation 
is  possible,  is  legal,  and  is  not  attended  by  any  serious  objections,  then 
there  would  be  few  to  raise  their  voices  in  opposition  against  it. 

I  have  previously  spoken  of  burial  as  being  hallowed  by  custom,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  people  look  upon  the  disposal  of  the 
dead  in  the  grave  as  typical  of  the  peaceful  rest  which  the  weary  body 
would  finally  reach.  This  is  to  a  large  extent  based  on  misapprehension. 
There  is  no  rest  in  the  grave ;  the  instant  life  has  ceased,  nature  com- 
mences to  resolve  the  body  into  its  constituents  in  order  that  these  may 
again  take  their  part  in  the  economy  of  nature.  It  must  be  taken  as  an 
elementary  principle  that  there  is  no  loss  of  matter,  and  what  we  deposit 
with  reverence  in  the  grave,  whether  we  think  of  it  or  not,  must  sooner 
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or  later  be  again  utilized  as  food  by  either  the  vegetable  or  animal  world. 
In  fact  the  very  idea  of  burial  is  the  resolution  of  the  body  into  its  con- 
stituents, the  return  of  earth  to  earth,  and  directly  the  body  has  ceased 
to  live  it  becomes  the  ,prey  of  myriads  of  low  forms  of  life,  the  bacteria 
of  putrefaction,  whose  function  it  is  to  split  up  the  animal  solids  and 
liquids  into  gases  which  shall  form  the  food  of  plants,  and  into  mineral 
matter  which  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  a  fertile  soil. 

That  this  process  of  resolution  is  attended  by  the  evolution  of  gases, 
many  of  them  foul  and  harmful  to  the  living,  has  long  been  known : 
and  that  burial,  unless  conducted  on  certain  principles,  is  harmful  has 
been  accepted  by  government,  and  as  a  consequence  for  fifty  years 
intramural  burial  has  been  prohibited. 

I  may  take  it,  therefore,  as  established  that  burial,  unless'  carried  out 
under  certain  conditions,  is  admitted  to  be  dangerous  to  the  living,  so 
much  so,  that  certain  old  burial  vaults  and  crypts  can  no  longer  be 
utilised  for  the  disposal  of  human  remains.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose 
that  conditions  which  are  now  tolerated  may  be  in  themselves  harmful, 
particularly  as  in  a  country  like  Great  Britain,  of  limited  area  and 
constantly  increasing  population,  year  by  year  we  axe  again  tending  to 
produce  those  conditions  which  legislation  fifty  years  ago  endeavoured 
to  obviate. 

Putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  sanitary  question,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  our  present  system  of  burial  has  an  important  economic  bearing. 
The  time  is  coming  when  all  available  land  will  be  required  for  the 
purposes  of  our  food  supply,  and  the  conversion,  therefore,  of  thousands 
of  acres  into  burial  grounds  which  it  is  not  intended  to  utilij'e  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  serious  limitation  to  the 
food  growing  powers  of  the  country.  The  late  Bishop  of  Manchester 
drew  attention  to  this  some  years  ago.  While  consecrating  a  cemetery 
he  observed,  "  here  is  another  hundred  acres  of  land  withdrawn  from 
the  food-producing  area  of  this  country  for  ever,"  while  later  on  he  said 
that  *'  cemeteries  are  becoming  not  only  a  difficulty  and  expense  and 
inconvenience,  but  an  actual  danger." 

The  most  common  form  of  burial  at  the  present  time  consists  in 
enclosing  the  body  in  a  more  or  less  strong  and  durable  cof&n,  and  by 
this  means  putrefaction  is  less  rapid  and  the  rate  of  resolution  of  the 
body  is  less  speedy.  To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  it  has  been 
proposed  to  bury  bodies  practically  in  actual  contact  with  the  earth,  on 
the  ground  that  the  resolution  of  the  body  would  be  more  rapid  and  the 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  living  less  deleterious.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  one  important  point  is  lost  sight  of,  namely,  that  the  soil 
of  the  majority  of*  cemeteries  is  not  of  that  character  which  is  essential 
to  the  rapid  destruction  of  animal  remains,  and  I  think,  also,  that  too 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  deodorant  and  disinfectant  qualities  of 
earth.  Under  certain  conditions,  of  course,  it  is  well  known  that  earth 
has  strong  deodorizing  powers,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
powers  are  not  to  be  found  in  all  soils;  they  are  only  seen  in  soils 
rarely  found  in  cemeteries,  so  much  so  that  rapid  resolution  is  as  a  rule 
not  to  be  expected.  Nor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  it  take  place.  The 
experience  of  disinterred  remains  where  burials  have  not  been  in  strong 
coffins,  the  examination  of  remains  which  have  been  interred  on  the 
battlefield,  all  tend  to  negative  this  idea  of  constant,  rapid  resolution  of 
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the  body,  and  although  in  many  respects,  on  the  score  of  economy 
particularly,  it  would  be  desirable  to  simplify  burial  as  much  as  possible, 
there  are  good  reasons  why  in  certain  cases  the  so-called  earth  to  earth 
burial  may  be  considered  to  be  even  more  dangerous  than  the  older- 
established  method. 

In  addition  to  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  gases  evolved 
during  putrefaction,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant dianger  of  the  pollution  of  our  water  supplies  by  means  of  the 
drainage  from  burial  grounds.  All  water  found  beneath  the  earth's 
surface  has,  at  some  time  or  other,  fallen  as  rain,  and,  consequently, 
rain  which  has  fallen  and  percolated  through  the  decomposing  soil  of 
burial  grounds  must,  in  some  instances  at  least,  tend  to  pollute  water- 
bearing strata  from  which  the  supplies  of  communities,  large  and  small, 
are  drawn. 

Let  me  quote  one  instance  which  has  come  under  my  own  knowledge. 
In  this  city  there  are  many  artesian  wells,  the  majority  of  them  being 
about  400  feet  deep.  The  water  which  is  obtained  from  them  is  in 
most  instances  pure  and  good,  but  in  one  instance  in  which  a  well  was 
sunk,  near  the  centre  of  the  town«  to  a  depth  of  400  feet,  and  which  I 
analysed,  there  was  undoubted  evidence  of  the  presence  of  animal 
pollution,  which,  from  its  nature,  I  have  very  little  doubt  was  derived 
from  human  remains  in  some  burial  ground  or  cemetery.  This  well  is 
close  to  others  in  which  the  water  is  good,  and  it  is  probable  that  by 
some  geological  fault  drainage  from  the  graveyard  gains  access  to  this 
particular  supply. 

If  there  are  dangers,  then,  attending  on  burial,  what  means  can  we 
take  to  render  them  harmless?  One  of  these,  earth  to  earth  burials,  I 
have  already  referred  to.  Another  method  suggested  has  been  that 
bodies  should  be  buried  sparsely  in  land,  and  that  this  land  should  be 
utilized  in  a  few  years  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  this  plan  would  tend  to  shock  unduly  the  public  sentiment. 

It  has  been  suggested,  also,  that  ships  should  take  out  bodies  from 
our  ports  for  burial  in  the  sea,  but  objection  may  be  urged  to  this,  not 
only  on  sentimental  grounds,  but  also  from  the  fact  that,  under  certain 
conditions  of  weather,  the  vessels  would  not  be  able  to  perform  their 
functions. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  proposed  to  destroy  the  bodies  by  fire,  and  to  the 
value  and  possibilities  of  this  method  I  desire  particularly  to  direct  your 
attention. 

This  subject  is  one  which  has  received  particular  attention,  both  at 
the  hands  of  sanitarians  and  at  the  hands  of  the  Church,  and  it  is 
almost,  I  fear,  absolutely  impossible,  at  the  present  time,  to  say  anything 
which  has  not  been  said  many  times  before.  The  object  of  cremation 
is  to  destroy  the  organic  constituents  of  the  body  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  thus  prevent  the  evil  effects  of  the  gases  of  putre&ction  on  the 
health  of  the  living. 

That  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  cremation  efficiently,  reverently,  and 
without  nuisance,  has  been  proved  by  the  establishment  in  this  and 
other  countries  of  crematoria,  where  many  bodies  have  been  burnt 
That  it  is  not  illegal  has  been  definitely  proved  by  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  in  February,  1884,  who  declared  that  cremation  is 
a  legal  procedure,  provided  it  be  effected  without  nuisance  to  others, 
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and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Cremation  Society  of  England  has  per- 
formed some  hundreds  of  cremations  at  its  institution  at  Woking. 

Let  me  ask  you,  then,  to  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  advantages 
of  it.  The  body  after  death  can,  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours, 
without  nuisance  to  anyone,  be  converted  into  three  or  four  pounds  of 
white  ashes,  which  are  absolutely  innocuous.  The  fumes  which  have 
escaped,  after  being  first  rendered  odourless,  are  such  as  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  vegetable  world  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  will  thus  go  to 
form  fresh  food  for  future  generations  of  animals,  just  as  they  do,  in 
fact,  under  the  slower  process  of  burial.  If  it  be  desired,  the  white 
innocuous  ashes  can  be  stored  in  a  small  but  suitable  receptacle  without 
any  fear  of  change,  or  what  would  be  undoubtedly  far  better  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  public  weal,  they  could  be  scattered  on  the  ground, 
and  thus  find  again  their  natural  place.  That  being  so,  in  the  space  of 
a  few  hours  we  have  performed  an  operation  by  the  aid  of  cremation 
similar  to  that  which,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  nature  would  take 
ten  to  twenty  years,  if  not  more,  to  do,  and  we  have  done  it  without 
any  possible  harm  resulting  to  the  health  of  those  living  near  the  place. 

What,  then,  are  the  objections  that  can  be  urged  against  it  ?  First  of 
all,  objections  of  a  sentimental  kind  are  brought  forward,  and  although 
I  would  be  the  last  to  consider  such  objections  of  little  value,  I  cannot 
but  feel  that,  as  they  undoubtedly  are  based  upon  misconception,  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  and  further  knowledge  for  them  entirely  to 
vanish.  In  the  past,  theological  objections  have,  I  believe,  been  urged, 
but  these  have  been  so  fully  and  forcibly  answered  by  other  theologians, 
that  I  have  no  intention  of  trespassing  on  your  time  by  referring  to  them 
now. 

The  most  serious  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  cremation  is, 
however,  that  which  points  out  the  danger  of  the  destruction  of  evidence 
which  might  at  some  further  time  be  utilized  for  the  discovery  of  crime. 
Of  course,  it  must  be  admitted  that  under  certain  conditions  a  body 
which  has  been  buried  may  be  exhumed,  and  evidence  may  be  found 
which  will  prove  that  foul  play  has  been  committed,  and  this,  no  doubt, 
is  a  reasonable  objection,  because,  when  once  the  body  has  been 
cremated,  no  injuries  which  it  had  received  can  ever  be  discovered,  and 
as  regards  poison,  no  doubt  in  the  majority  of  cases  all  traces  would  be 
lost.  Supposing  for  the  moment  that  this  be  true,  is  there  here  any 
valid  argument  against  cremation  ?  Is  it  not  rather  an  argument  against 
our  present  scandalous  system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  in  the  proper 
registration  of  causes  of  death  ?  It  may  be  news  to  many  to  know 
that,  in  the  year  1889,  no  less  than  15,100  deaths  were  uncertified, 
equal  to  a  percentage  on  the  total  deaths  of  2*9,  or  roughly,  3  per  cent. 
In  Wales  the  percentage  of  uncertified  deaths  was  nearly  6  per  cent. ; 
in  Scotland  it  was  7  per  cent.,  and  in  certain  districts  of  Scotland  the 
rate  was  very  much  higher;  namely,  in  Shetland  57  per  cent.,  in  Ross 
42*9  per  cent.,  and  in  Inverness  32*9  per  cent. ;  so  that,  at  the  present 
time,  a  very  large  number  of  deaths  are.  occurring  every  year,  and  the 
bodies  are  being  buried,  in  which  nothing  reliable  is  known  of  the  true 
cause  of  death. 

Is  it  not,  then,  a  case  of  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel, 
to  raise  an  objection  of  this  kind  against  cremation,  when  there  are  so 
many  opportunities  existing  at  the  present  time  for  the  burial  of  bodies. 
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possibly  many  of  them  the  victims  of  foul  play?  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  practically  no  danger  of  the  loss  of  traces  of  possible  cdBie 
by  the  practice  of  cremation,  because  it  has  always  been  a  rule,  both 
adopted  by  the  Cremation  Society  of  England  and  in  foreign  countries, 
that  no  body  shall  be  cremated  unless  the  most  clear  and  satisfactory 
evidence  can  be  adduced  that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  foul  play  has 
occurred.  Special  certificates  are  required  not  only  by  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  person  to  be  cremated,  but  by  a  special  medical  man, 
who  has  to  give  an  independent  certificate. 

I  admitted  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  this  could  be  adduced  as  an 
objection  against  cremation,  but  when  we  come  to  consider  certain 
available  facts,  and  one  or  two  other  points  in  connection  with  the 
matter,  we  at  once  see  that  the  objection  is  very  much  over-rated.  In 
the  first  place,  many  of  the  most  common  poisons  cannot  be  found  after 
burial.  Certain  poisons  of  the  mineral  class,  notably  arsenic,  of  course^ 
remain,  but  volatile  poisons  like  prussic  acid,  and  vegetable  p)oisons  like 
opium,  would,  even  if  present,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  not  be 
discovered  after  exhumation,  whilst  certain  poisons,  such  as  copper  and 
lead,  would  be  equally  found  after  burial  and  cremation. 

But  I  would  ask  your  attention  just  to  one  more  point.  Has  there 
been  in  the  past  such  a  number  of  exhumations  as  to  render  the  pomt 
worthy  of  attention  ?  Some  valuable  information  under  this  head  has 
been  brought  before  us  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  who  shows  us  that  the 
mean  number  of  exhumations  made  in  a  year  throughout  England  and 
Wales  is  only  five,  and  for  suspected  poison  less  than  one ;  so  that  even 
at  the  present  time,  with  our  lax  system  of  certification  of  the  cause  of 
death,  in  less  than  one  case  a  year  in  England  and  Wales  has  it  been 
found  desirable  to  exhume  a  body  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether 
or  not  poison  had  been  administered. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  this  argument,  valid  though  it  may 
appear  at  first,  is  of  no  practical  importance,  and  it  may  be 
altogether  rendered  null  and  void  by  a  system  of  efficient  and  proper 
registration  of  death,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  other 
civilized  countries  of  Europe.  It  seems  ridiculous  that  we  should  be 
content  to  bury  our  dead  without  being  assured  of  the  cause  of  death, 
in  such  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  and  have  to  rely  upon  uncertain 
indications  found  in  a  body  which  has  been  buried  for  a  greater  or  less 
period.  But  it  is  for  a  still  more  important  reason  that  I  urge  the  value  of 
cremation.  Nearly  70,000  deaths  occur  every  year  in  this  country  firom 
a  class  of  diseases  which  are  termed  by  the  Registrar-General,  zymotic, 
these  consisting  of  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever, 
and  other  similar  diseases.  Science  has  shown  that  in  the  case  of  some 
of  these,  at  least,  the  disease  may  spread  through  the  medium  of  earth 
after  death  as  well  as  during  life,  and  that  the  process  of  burial  is  one 
which  allows  of  infection  being  carried  to  the  living  by  the  agency  of 
the  micro-organisms  which  are  always  found  in  certain  of  these  diseases. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  immediately  after  death,  the  poisoo  of 
the  disease  is  destroyed,  but  too  many  modern  instances  have  disproved 
this,  and  we  now  have  the  clearest  evidence  that  some  of  these  diseases 
at  least  may  be  thus  spread. 

Secondly,  it  becomes  a  most  important  sanitary  measure  to  see  that 
efficient  means  are  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  the 
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living,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  process  of  disinfection.  I 
know  of  no  disinfection  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  satisfactorily  per- 
form this  function  except  great  heat.  It  has  been  suggested,  and,  in 
fact,  it  has  been  carried  out  in  many  cases  of  deaths  from  infectious 
diseases,  that  the  body  should  be  buried  in  disinfectants,  and  it  has 
been  urged  that  in  all  cases  the  body  should  be  buried  in  lime.  I 
doubt,  at  the  present  time,  if  there  is  any  more  popularly  worshipped 
fetish  than  the  ordinary  disinfectant.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  great  bulk  of  so-called  disinfectants  are  absolutely  useless 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  even  in  the  case  of 
lime,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  however  good  and  strong  it  may  be 
when  first  used,  it  is  rapidly,  by  the  action  of  the  ground  air,  converted 
into  the  innocuous  carbonate,  or  chalk,  and  thus  rendered  useless. 

If  we  are,  therefore,  to  rid  the  world  of  the  infectious,  otherwise 
termed  preventible,  diseases,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  destroy  the 
poison  and  prevent  its  spread  in  the  soil,  and,  I  think,  from  a  sanitary  p  oint 
of  view^  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  this  can  only  be  dgne  by  the 
aid  of  intense  heat,  such  as  that  to  which  the  body  is  subjected  in  the 
process  of  cremation.  Therefore,  as  a  sanitary  measure,  I  plead,  at  least, 
for  the  desirability  of  cremation  in  the  case  of  all  deaths  from  infectious 
disease.  The  objections  urged  against  the  process  to  which  I  have 
referred,  cannot  be  properly  urged  against  the  cremation  of  infectious 
bodies,  because  the  symptoms  are  so  well  marked  in  practically  every 
case,  that  there  could  never  be  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  death. 
Seventy  thousand  deaths  take  place,  annually,  in  England  and  Wales 
from  these  diseases,  and,  if  only  as  a  beginning,  these  bodies  were  to 
be  burnt,  it  would  be  an  incalculable  advantage  to  the  cause  of  public 
health.  In  addition  to  the  deaths  from  infectious  disease,  there  are  also 
many  others,  about  which  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt,  so  that, 
leaving  all  doubtful  cases  to  be  buried,  we  should  still  have  so  many 
to  be  cremated  equivalent  to  a  saving,  at  least,  of  one  hundred  acres  per 
annum  of  burial  ground,  which  might  be  utilized  for  the  production  of 
food,  a  by  no  means  unimportant  consideration  in  a  country  like  Great 
Britain,  rapidly  becoming  overcrowded. 

All  thinking  men  deplore  the  great  waste  of  money  taking  place  in 
connection  with  funerals,  and  I  believe  that  if  cremation  became 
popular,  there  would  be  a  saving  of  expenditure,  amounting  annually  to  a 
very  large  sum. 

It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  many  people  have  a  horror  of  premature  burial, 
and  this  would  be  rendered  absolutely  impossible  by  the  practice  of 
cremation.  Finally,  if  cremation  became  the  custom,  not  only  would 
there  be  a  saving  of  land  now  used  for  burial  grounds,  but  vaults  and 
crypts,  long  since  closed  by  law,  might  be  re-opened  for  the  reception  of 
the  innocuous  ashes  of  the  dead.  For  these  reasons,  then,  I  ask  for 
this  matter  your  serious  consideration.  There  is  in  this  country  no 
greater  power  for  the  education  of  the  masses  than  the  Church,  and 
this,  I  submit,  is  largely  a  matter  of  education  in  hygiene.  I  would  not 
propose  any  sudden  or  violent  alteration  in  law  or  custom,  I  would  only 
ask  that  the  influence  of  the  Church  be  given  on  the  side  of  sanitation, 
and  that  no  opposition  be  maintained  against  the  establishment  of 
crematoria  in  convenient  centres.  I  would  simply  propose  that,  under 
proper  supervision  and  restriction,  all  should  be  able,  without  let  or 
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hindrance,  to  have  their  bodies  cremated  after  death,  if  they  desired  it, 
and  that  in  all  cases  bodies  dead  from  dangerous  infectious  disease  shoaid 
be  so  treated ;  then,  I  feel  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  the  spread 
of  knowledge,  on  which  all  advances  in  the  science  of  health  depend,  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  public  to  choose  between  the  resolution  of  their  bodies 
by  purification  and  the  present  insanitary  and  loathsome  custom  of 
resolution  by  putrefaction. 

Francis  Seymour  Haden.  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  VVoodcote, 

Alresford,  Hants. 

If  I  have  listened  witli  a  certain  feeling  of  surprise  to  the 
paper  just  read,  it  has  been,  I  think,  not  so  much  at  the 
paper  itself,  as  that  a  subject  so  retrograde  in  its  character 
as  cremation,  and  so  singularly  out  of  harmony  with  the  dis- 
pensation under  which  we  live,  should  have  found  an  apologist  for  its 
sophisms,  and  a  platform  for  its  agitation,  in,  of  all  places  in  the  wodd, 
a  Congress  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  can,  and  I  hope  do,  make 
respectful  allowance  for  here  and  there  a  man  of  refinement  and  educa- 
tion who,  not  having  had  a  scientific  training,  has  been  led  away  by 
statements  made  to  him  in  the  name  and  in  the  language  of  a  pseudo- 
science.  That  is  not  the  science  with  which  I  shall  appeal  to  him 
to-day.  The  science  which  I  shall  rely  upon  to-day,  and  which  I 
may  say  at  once  repudiates  those  statements,  is  that  Natural  Science 
which  has  its  foundations  in,  and  derives  its  authority  from,  principles 
which  are  inherent  in  the  great  scheme  of  the  world's  economy. 
That  great  scheme  I  shall  hold,  in  opposition  to  its  would-be 
improvers,  the  undertaker  on  the  one  hand  and  the  cremationist  on  the 
other,  to  be  absolutely  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  I  shall  simply  remind 
you  that  the  earth  is,  and  has  been  since  the  world  began,  the  daily 
and  hourly  recipient  of  a  mass  of  dead  and  effete  matter  which  is  only 
equalled  in  amount  by  the  sum  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  which  is 
going  on  upon  its  surface ;  that  it  is  the  sole  agent  in  the  disinfection, 
and  the  chief  factor  in  the  resolution,  of  the  whole  of  this  enormous  and 
otherwise  poisonous  mass ;  and  that  this  resolution,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  the  dissolution  and  re-entry  into  new  and  harmless  combina- 
tions of  this  vast  residuum,  is  but  a  necessary  step  to  its  revivification 
and  re-animation — a  condition  precedent,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  complete 
repair  of  all  losses  incurred  throughout  the  globe  by  death  and  decay  \ 
to  the  maintenance  of  its  populations  and  of  all  other  forms  of  life., 
animal  as  well  as  vegetable  ;  to  the  purification  and  replenishment  of  all 
rivers  and  springs  ;  to  the  renewal  of  the  atmosphere  itself;  and,  in  a 
word,  to  the  reformation  and  re-establishment  in  all  its  luxuriance, 
healthfulness,  and  beauty  of  the  whole  earth's  surface. 

The  cremationist  contention,  therefore,  if  it  mean  anything,  means 
this,  that  so  far  as  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  concerned — ^and  these  it 
must  be  remembered  constitute  but  a  tithe  of  the  residuum  referred  to— 
they  are  either  an  exception  to,  and  have  no  part  in,  this  dispensation, 
or  that,  forming  a  part  of  the  common  residuum,  they  are  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  a  law  for  its  conversion  the  essence  of  which  is  its 
universality ;  and,  further,  that,  for  some  inscrutable  reason  to  which 
this  singular  contention  gives  us  no  clue,  they  have  been  left  upon  our 
hands  to  our  especial  hurt  and  detriment ! 
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Here,  it  is  obvious,  is  a  text  on  which  it  would  be  easy  to  write,  not  a 
fugitive  paper  which  is  to  be  ** closured"  in  twenty  minutes,  but  a 
volume.  I  shall,  however,  confine  myself  rigidly  to  those  parts  of  it 
which  have  special  reference  to  Burial  as  opposed  to  Cremation — to  the 
competency  of  the  earth  as  opposed  to  the  incompetency  of  the  furnace. 
l..eaving  the  Local  Government  Board  to  deal  sooner  or  later  with  the 
undertaker,  and  the  London  County  Council  to  become  alive  to  the 
fact  that  if  our  cemeteries  were  only  properly  administered  we  should 
>ave  in  the  London  district  alone  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  I  shall  hope  to  see  the  day  when,  as  in  other  civilized 
countries,  we  shall  have  a  law  : — 

(i)  For  burial  within  the  earth  as  the  only  legal  mode  of  disposing  of 
a  dead  body. 

( 2)  For  a  limitation  of  time  beyond  which  it  should  be  illegal  to  keep 

a  dead  body  unburied. 

(3)  For  the  illegality  of  strong  coffins,  brick  graves  and  vaults,  and  of 

all  contrivances  having  for  their  effect  to  retard  resolution,  and 
to  confer  on  the  dead  a  tenure,  practically  illimitable,  of  the 
soil  which  is  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  the  living. 
First,  however,  I  must  explain  that  it  is  our  own  unintelligent  departure 
from  the  simple  conditions  which  should  attend  proper  burial  which  is 
the  cause,  and  the  sole  cause,  of  all  the  evils  which  surround  the 
subject.  The  retention  in  a  dwelling-house  for  as  long  as  possible 
of  a  body,  which  ought  to  be  committed  to  the  earth  as  soon  as 
possible,  is  the  first  departure  of  this  kind.  It  is  also  the  most 
important,  because  it  is  this  departure  which  necessitates  the  strong 
coffin,  and  it  is  the  strong  coffin  again  which  prevents  the  resolution 
which  it  is  the  office  of  the  earth  to  accomplish,  and  which  it  should  be 
the  first  care  of  the  living  to  promote.  Some  curiously  mistaken  notions 
exist  as  to  that  which  happens  to  a  dead  body  when,  in  the  words 
of  the  old  ritual,  it  is  '*  laid  into  the  ground,"  the  popular  notion 
being  that  it  becomes  a  portion  of  that  clay  to  which  we  commit 
it.  That,  of  course,  is  not  the  case.  A  body  properly  buried — 
buried  that  is  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  earth  may  have  access  to  it 
— does  not  even  remain  in  the  ground,  but  returns  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  earth,  as  earth,  affects  it  in  no  way  whatever.  The  part  played  by 
the  earth  in  its  resolution  is  that  of  a  mere  porous  medium  between  it 
and  the  air  which  is  above  it.  Through  this  porous  medium  the  air 
filters,  and  when  it  has  reached  the  body  oxidises  it — resolves  it,  that 
is  to  say,  into  new  and  harmless  products — and  then  these  new  products, 
passing  upwards  again  through  the  same  sieve-like  medium,  re-enter  the 
atmosphere  and  become  the  elements  of  its  renewal  and  of  the  nourish- 
ment and  growth  of  plants.  By  this  process  it  will  be  seen — and  it  is 
worth  observation  in  this  place — that  though  the  elements  which 
compose  the  buried  body  undergo  re-arrangement,  no  single  one  of  those 
elements  suffers  annihilation.  Just  as  the  plant,  by  a  process  which  we 
call  death  but  which  is  a  mere  process  of  desiccation  which  is  necessary 
for  the  liberation  of  its  seed,  drops  that  seed,  and  the  seed  so  dropped, 
by  its  contact  with  the  earth  re-germinates  and  lives  again,  so  the 
buried  body  in  parting  with  its  grosser  particles,  and  in  giving  off  in 
their  place  carbon  to  the  plant,  and  by  an  act  of  assimilation  on  the 
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part  of  that  plant,  oxygen  to  the  atmosphere,  equally  contributes  to  the 
renewal  of  life.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  elimination  of  oxygen  which,  contiaiy 
to  all  we  hear,  renders  a  cemetery  properly  managed,  not  a  place  to  be 
avoided,  but  a  place  of  healthy  resort.  No  process  can,  in  fact,  be 
more  absolutely  perfect. 

This  being  so,  I  proceed  to  contrast  this  perfect  process 
with  the  imperfect  process  of  cremation — the  competency  <rf  tbe 
earth,  that  is,  to  dispose  safely  and  completely  of  any  number  of  its 
dead,  and  the  incompetency  of  the  furnace  to  do  either  one  or  the  other. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  whatever  is  wrong  ia 
principle  will  prove  unmanageable  in  practice — incomplete,  it  may  be,  or 
even  dangerous  in  one  or  other  of  its  details — and  therefore  unman2g^ 
able.  In  the  case  of  cremation  it  is  all  three.  While  the  eanh  at  oar 
feet  disposes  silently,  completely,  and,  so  far  as  our  perceptions  go, 
insensibly,  of  any  number  of  its  dead,  cremation,  by  the  roar  of  its 
furnace  and  an  enormous  consumption  of  respirable  air,  cannot  even 
dispose  in  its  entirety  of  a  single  dead  body,  and,  worse  stil], 
cannot  do  even  this  without  the  destruction  of  all  evidence  as  to  how 
that  body  came  by  its  death.  Do  what  he  may,  say  what  he  may,  try 
as  he  may,  the  cremationist  cannot  escape  from  this  dilemma.  First,  he 
would  ''make  a  post  mortem  examination  of  every  body  he  burned." 
Then,  finding,  I  suppose,  that  this  promise  interfered  with  his  business, 
he  would  *' take  out  and  preserve  the  stomach,  liver,  and  kidneys,  of 
all  suspicious  cases,*  as  if  poison  were  the  one  weapon  of  the 
murderer.  Then,  by  the  aid  of  his  adherents  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  would  so  alter  the  death  certificate  as  to  make  his 
proceedings  **safe.'*  But  how,  I  have  asked,  "and  now  ask  him  again," 
would  he  manage  to  know  a  suspicious  case  when  it  presented  itself; 
and,  if  so  gifted,  by  what  right  would  he  resort,  without  the  inlervea- 
tion  of  the  coroner,  to  acts  which,  besides  being  a  gross  outrage 
on  the  dead,  would,  or  might  be,  an  unwarrantable  imputation  oo 
the  living?  It  would,  indeed,  be  incredible,  if  we  had  not  the  news* 
paper  reports  of  his  evidence  before  the  Special  Commission  on  the 
death  certificate  to  vouch  for  it,  that  such  things  have  not  only  been 
proposed  but,  without  the  slightest  hindrance  on  the  part  of  the  law, 
actually  done. 

And  now  let  me  ask,  what  are  the  so-called  "advantages"  attaching 
to  the  practice  of  cremation  which  can  excuse,  on  the  part  of  an 
irresponsible  boHy  of  persons  like  the  Cremation  Society,  such  extra- 
ordinary proceedings  as  these  ?  I  protest  I  know  of  none  and  can  think 
of  none.  I  know  that  a  great  effort  was  made  at  the  late  congress  of 
Hygiene  and  Demography  to  snatch  a  vote  in  its  6&vour,  and  that 
by  springing  upon  the  meeting  inordinately  long  and  unannounced 
papers  by  foreign  crennationists  which  occupied  so  much  of  its  time 
that  only  three  minutes  remained  for  discussion,  this  ruse  succeeded. 
I  know,  also,  that  Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  made  certain  statements 
as  to  the  conveyance  of  infection  by  the  buried  body  by  means  i»f 
water ;  that  he  has  described  the  earth  generally  as  a  very  hot-bed  of 
infection  ;  and  that  these  plausible  and  entirely  speculative  statements 
have  been  sown  broadcast  by  the  cremationist  press  till  the  public 
ear  has  become  to  some  extent  demoralized  by  them;  but  I  know 
of  no   single  responsible  quarter  in   which  they  have  been  accepted. 
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I  know,  too,  that  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  his  propagsLnda  he  has 
drawn  largely  on  bacteriology,  as  a  witness  which  we  cannot 
cross-examine.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
bacteriology  appears  to  be  favourable  and  not  adverse  to  burial  * 
Bacteriology,  also,  is  too  large,  too  technical,  too  n^w,  and 
too  unsettled  a  science  to  be  usefully  discussed  in  this  place. 
That  we  are  accustomed  to  stamp  out  cattle  plague,  and  to  count 
on  doing  so,  by  the  burial  in  shallow  trenches  of  hundreds  of  infected 
carcases  at  a  time ;  that  our  forefathers,  by  thrusting  its  victims  pell- 
mell  into  pits  extemporised  in  the  streets,  were  able  to  stamp  out  the 
great  plague  itself ;  that  all  the  epidemics  the  world  has  known  have 
been  so  stamped  out ;  and  that  the  bacillus  even  of  anthrax  cannot 
survive  ten  days  of  such  burial,  is,  I  consider,  quite  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  such  a  paper  as  this. 

Whether  the  indestructibility  of  the  bones  by  the  furnace,  and  the 
consequent  tendency  to  preserve  them,  is  accounted  among  the 
advantages  of  cremation  I  really  do  not  know ;  but  I  may  mention,  apropos 
of  this  fetish  worship,  that,  being  at  Rome  many  years  ago,  I  put  my 
hand  into  a  funereal  urn  in  the  Via  Appia,  and  took  from  it  what 
appeared  to  be,  and  what  on  examination  turned  out  to  be,  fragments 
of  two  frontal  bones  and  of  a  third  patella — the  -urn  being  that  of 
**  Claudia,  daughter  of  P.  Sextilus,  a  freedman  of  Augustus,"  and 
dedicated  to  the  gods  by  the  usual  formulary — "  Dis  manibus,"  etc. 
It  is  no  reflection,  of  course,  on  poor  Claudia,  that  she  has  thus 
come  to  be  credited  with  two  heads  and  three  legs.  All 
1  would  suggest  is,  that  bones  thus  put  away  may  get  mixed, 
and,  that  while  we  are  treating  with  due  reverence  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  bones  of  our  grandfather,  we  may  be  apostrophising  some  member  of 
the  family — an  obnoxious  great-aunt  it  may  be — whose  memory  we  have 
less  reason  to  revere.  The  incident,  however,  could  not  but  remind  me, 
and  this  after  all  is  the  point,  of  that  passage  in  the  Cyropsedia  of 
Xenophon,+  in  which  Cyrus  the  Elder — an  outer  barbarian  of  course  in 
the  eyes  of  my  cremationist  friends — thus  addresses  his  sons :  "  When 
I  am  dead,  my  children,  do  not  enshrine  my  body  in  gold  and 
silver  or  any  other  substance,  but  return  it  to  the  earth  as  speedily 
as  possible  ;  for  what  can  be  more  desirable  than  to  be  mixed  with  that 
earth  which  gives  birth  and  nourishment  to  everything  that  is  excellent 
and  good?  I  have  always  borne  an  affection  to  man,  and  now  it 
seems  to  me  a  happy  thing  to  be  incorporated  with  that  (earth)  which 
is  so  beneficial  to  roan.''  Either,  therefore,  Cyrus  was  2,450  years 
before  the  age,  or  Sir  H.  Thompson  is  2,450  years  behind  it. 

The  conveyance  of  disease  by  water  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  subject 
which  comes  well  within  the  range  of  popular  discussion.  Chemists 
have  gone  into  the  question  with  great  precision ;  and  no  one  with  a 
greater  claim  to  authority  on  the  point  than  Dr.  Vivian  Poore,  whom  I 
am  glad  to  see  is  to  follow  me.  Sir  John  Simon, ;(  also,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  clearly  demonstrated  the  means  by  which  the  earth 
deprived  the  foulest  water  of  its  animal  impurity  by  filtration  through 


*  Klein  :  "Micro-organisms  and  Disease,"  ch.  xi,,  pp.  155,  156. 

fXenophon,  "Cyropsedia,  vii.,  7. 

t  Simon,  Sir  John,  F.R.S.,  Report  to  Privy  Council. 
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its  substance,  and  even  in  the  case  of  springs  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  burial  grounds,  how  it  turned  those  impurities  into  harmless  salts. 
For  the  purpose,  however,  of  such  demonstration  it  is  necesary  to 
make  a  sharp  distinction  between  "  spring "  and  **  surface  "  water- 
between  water,  that  is,  which  has  and  water  which  has  not  had  the 
advantage  of  such  filtration.  By  finding  its  way  at  once  into  cesspools,  and 
thence  into  rivers  and  cisterns,  this  latter  certainly  is  a  conveyancer  of  the 
morbid  particle,  and  as  such  the  immediate  cause  of  all  those  forms 
of  septic  disease  which  it  is  not  inaptly  said  we  "  eat  and  drink."  That, 
however,  is  a  very  different  thing  from,  and  in  no  way  justifies  the 
cremationist  statement  that  the  buried  body,  by  poisoning  the  deeper 
springs,  is  a  propagator  of  such  infection.  Admitting  even  that  such 
springs  are  possibly  neither  more  nor  less  than  surface  water  which,  after 
passing  through  variable  thicknesses  of  the  earth's  substance,  has  beeo 
arrested  in  its  further  downward  course  by  impermeable  strata  and 
thence  returned  to  the  surface  by  isolated  channels  of  their  own- 
inasmuch  as  such  springs  are  found  not  to  contain  a  particle  of  animal 
matter,  they  neither  are  nor  can  be  carriers  of  infection. 

If,  however,  Earth  Burial  is  desirable  from  the  natural  point  of  view 
here  taken  of  it,  from  the  medico-legal  point  of  view  it  is  still  more 
important,  since,  but  for  the  facilities  afforded  by  it  for  the 
exhumation  of  the  buried  body  many  a  great  crime  would  go 
undiscovered.  Everyone  will  remember  the  recent  case  of  Noll 
and  of  the  discovery  of  his  crimes  by  the  exhumation  of  the  body 
of  Maria  Clover.  The  answer  made  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson 
to  this  case  was  that  if  the  examination  of  this  poor  creature's  body 
had  only  been  made,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  before  she  was  buried 
— in  other  words,  if  her  murder  had  been  discovered  at  once — ^there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  its  exhumation,  and,  therefore  (the 
non  sequitur  is  delightful),  no  harm  done  if  it  had  been  burnt ! 

Since,  then,  no  real  advantage  can  be  proved  to  attach  to  the  practice 
of  cremation,  and — its  repulsive  accompaniments  considered — ^many 
great  disadvantages  and  even  dangers  attend  it — since  it  can  affect 
in  no  way  whatever  the  national  practice  of  burial  either  as  a  rite  or 
as  a  custom — since  it  can,  in  fact,  only  half  carry  out  its  own  pio- 
gramme,  and  not  even  that  without  a  direct  encouragement  to  all 
those  crimes  which  are  only  discoverable  by  the  exhumation  of  the 
body  (which  alone  many  consider  ought  to  render  it  illegal), 
what,  I  ask  once  more,  can  its  promoters  have  in  view?  What 
is  the  true  nature  of  an  agitation  which,  unless  it  have  some  ultaior 
object  which  has  not  yet  been  disclosed,  is  inexplicable  ?  Is  it 
sanitary — to  avoid  infection  ?  How  can  it  be  when  the  earth  at  our 
feet  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  perfect  disinfectant  known.*  Is  it 
scientific  ?  How  can  it  be  when  it  is  opposed  to  the  first  principles  of 
that  natural  science  by  means  of  which  with  few  exceptions  the  world's 
arcana,  visible  and  invisible,  are  one  by  one  opened  out  to  us.  Is  it 
philanthropic?  How  can  it  be  when  it  can  only  benefit  (?)  one 
of  us  at  a  time?  Is  it  a  mere  quasi-scientific  fad  interesting  to 
certain   minds   only    because    it    is   unpractical,   and  attractive   only 
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because  it  is  subversive  ?  The  costliness  of  the  process  forbids  the 
supposition.  What»  then,  is  the  real  object  of  this  association,  of  its 
plausible  statements,  and  of  its  weekly  advertisements,  *'  terms  moder- 
ate,** etc  ?  Its  alter  ego^  the  Manchester  branch,  tells  its  shareholders 
plainly  that  it  is  gain — the  dividend  which  cannot  fail  to  accrue  from  its 
adoption.  Well,  be  it  so ;  it  is  an  explanation  to  which  as  yet,  out  of 
respect  to  the  fact  that  certain  members  of  a  profession  which  I  honour 
are  at  the  bottom  of  it,  I  have  resolutely  closed  my  mind,  and  which  I 
only  now  unwillingly  admit  because  in  face  of  such  an  announcement 
it  is  impossible  to  exclude  it.  Let  it  be  a  dividend,  then.  Why  not  ? 
We  are  a  commercial  people  and  understand  that  sort  of  thing.  But 
why,  if  this  is  so,  pose  with  it  as  a  science,  and  why,  as  I  began 
by  asking,  of  all  that  is  incongruous,  bring  it  here  ? 

Finally,  why  is  a  matter  so  simple  as  the  Disposal  of  the  Dead  a  moot 
question  at  all  ?  It  is  only  a  moot  question  because  we  will  not  bury 
them  properly,  and  because  the  advocates  of  cremation  are  adroitly 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact.  It  is  a  moot  question  because  we  keep 
them  unburied  for  days,  and  then  bury  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
their  resolution.  It  is  a  moot  question  because  the  Government,  afraid 
to  face  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  has  delegated  its  office  to  the 
undertaker  and  is  shutting  its  eyes  to  the  doings  of  the  cremationists. 
The  initial  fault  is,  therefore,  with  the  Government,  and  has  been 
throughout.  It  is,  also,  a  moot  question  because  the  Board  of 
Health,  which  was  created  to  solve  it,  and  which  remained  in  office 
for  fourteen  years  to  do  so,  failed  to  perceive  that  the  cause  of  the 
vast  accumulation  of  the  dead  in  our  cemeteries  was  not  their 
number  but  a  coffin  which  prevented  their  resolution;  because, 
though  the  members  of  that  Board  visited  every  graveyard  in 
Europe  and  found  them  as  fiat  as  lawns  while  ours  had  become  raised 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  their  original  level,  they  did  not  perceive  the 
simple  reason  of  this ;  and,  finally,  because,  having  failed  to  learn  any- 
thing by  what  they  saw,  they  had  no  better  advice  to  offer  in  the  Report 
they  issued  than  that  the  old  cemeteries  should  be  closed  and  others 
opened  on  the  same  perverse  plan.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  is  never  tired 
of  eulogizing  this  thoroughly  inefficient  Board,  and  no  wonder ;  since 
the  evils  they  perpetuated  have  furnished  him  with  an  excuse  for 
cremation  1  *'  Why,''  he  asks  triumphantly,  in  substance,  if  not  in  words, 
"  if  these  intramural  cemeteries  were  not  so  many  centres  of  infection, 
did  they  (the  Board)  close  them  and  open  others  outside  the  walls  ?  '* 
The  answer  is  obvious.  They  closed  them  because  they  were  full — 
because  with  these  strong  cofiins  and  their  unresolved  contents,  "  the 
dead,''  to  use  the  pregnant  words  of  Lord  Stowell,  had  "shouldered 
out  the  living  " — and  they  opened  others  on  the  same  plan  because  they 
knew  no  better.*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  interment  in  the  open  places  common  to  most  towns  if  the  dead 
were  only  properly  buried,  since  not  a  body  so  buried  would,  as  I  have 
shown,  even  remain  in  the  ground.  Here,  in  short,  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  mystery  ;  to  the  absurd  expense  we  are  going  to  for  grouud — a 
hundredth  part  of  which  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  its  purpose 
if  we  only  treated  it  properly — and  to   the  equally  absurd  revival  of 
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a  Pagan  rite  which,  while  it  is  absolutely  useless,  is  also  an  incentive 
to  crime. 


ADDRESSES. 


The  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  B.C.L.,  The  Vicarage, 

Greenwich,  S.E. 

I  CLAIM  for  cremation  that  it  realizes  the  objects  of  the  earth  to  earth  as  well  as  of  the 
funeral  expense  reformer.  We  have  one  common  aim  with  the  earth  to  earth  refonner. 
We  desire  that  the  body  should  as  speedily  as  possibly  be  made  harmless.  Tbere  are 
two  great  diflSculties  which  will  hamper  the  earth  to  earth  reformer — (i)  The  dHBcoitj 
of  finding  suitable  ground ;  (2)  The  greater  difficulty  of  finding  it  within  saitable 
distance  of  the  population.  The  ground  required  to  expedite  the  decomposition  of 
human  remains  must  be  light  and  friable.  Speaking  as  a  South  London  cleigy- 
man,  I  assert  that  the  majority  of  interments  in  our  large  population  take  place  in 
ground  unsuitable.  In  the  two  largest  cemeteries  the  sexton  is  obliged  to  furnish  the 
clergyman  with  a  handful  of  garden  earth  to  use  at  the  words  of  committal,  the  soil 
being  a  thick  clay.  I  know  only  of  two  cemeteries  near  London,  at  Charlton  and  at 
Woking,  which  comply  absolutely  with  the  requisites  of  earth  to  earth  bnriaL  For 
when  the  soil  is  damp,  as  Sir  H.  Thompson  has  shown  (*'  Modem  Cremation,**  p.  I  ii.), 
the  earth  to  earth  system  promotes  the  growth  of  bacilli.  My  own  experience  of  other 
parts  of  the  country  is  pretty  wide,  and  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  soil  required 
is  rarely  to  be  found.  But  apart  from  this,  the  growth  of  population  makes  the 
question  a  serious  one  in  large  towns.  Our  cemeteries  are  rapidly  filling,  and  within 
the  next  generation  we  shall  have  a  repetition  of  the  evils  which  led  to  the  passing 
of  the  Intramural  Interment  Act  unless  we  adopt  some  new  method.  That  Act 
made  no  provision  to  hinder  towns  from « creeping  out  to  the  burial  grounds  whidi 
they  prohibited  in  centres  of  population.  With  better  r^ulations  the  evil  is 
diminished,  but  not  extirpated.  When,  at  a  recent  discussion  on  the  subject,  an 
official  from  the  Home  Office  stated  that  if  the  office  regulations  were  strictly  carried 
out  no  danger  could  accrue,  he  allowed  to  me  that  the  "  if"  must  be  written  in  italics. 
At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Intramural  Interment  Act  the  spread  of  disease 
by  water  was  unknown  ;  had  it  been  known,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  must  have  been 
very  different.  Churches  (and  cemeteries  have  followed  suit)  are  usually  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  the  very  position  in  which  natural  drainage  distributes  the  germs 
of  infection.  When  requisite  precautions  are  taken — but  we  must  again  write  *'  when  " 
in  italics — the  evil  will  be  minimized  ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  w  declare  that  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  the  burial  of  the  dead  creates  sources  of  i1|fection  communicable 
through  water.  Dangers  exist.  What  objection  is  there  to  a  process  which  will  at 
the  same  time  dispel  them,  and  make  the  disposal  of  the  dead  practicable  withoot 
the  resort  to  cemeteries  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  towns  ? 

There  are  two  great  objections  to  cremation— a  religious  and  a  legal  objectioo. 
Naturally  in  this  audience  I  discuss  the  religious  objection  first.  Cremation  is  a  retnm 
to  a  practice  deliberately  abandoned  by  the  early  Christians,  who  adopted  this  form 
of  protest  in  favour  of  the  resurrection.  But  we,  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages'  wisdom, 
may  be  permitted  to  ask  whether  the  form  of  protest  which  they  adopted  b  sdl] 
necessary.  Do  we,  in  fact,  believe  in  a  resurrection  which  made  and  still  makes 
cremation  dangerous  to  the  faith  ?  It  is  dangerous  to  the  faith  of  those  only  who 
believe  in  the  actual  gathering  together  of  the  material  particles  of  each  body.  Cm 
we  give  our  Amen  to  such  a  view  ?     The  chapter  to  be  read  at  every  burial  is  distinctly 
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opposed  to  it.  S.  Paul  argues  on  the  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual 
body.  He  says  expressly  that  we  do  not  sow  "  the  body  which  shall  be.**  He 
enlarges  on  the  variety  of  bodies  in  different  conditions.  He  sums  up  with  the  state- 
ment that  "  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  Curiously  enough, 
by  the  malice  of  their  enemies,  the  bodies  of  many  of  those  who  made  the  protest 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  If  these  forms  of  protest  were  valid,  those  who  have  mos 
title  to  resurrection  have  lost  their  title  deeds.  We,  who  believe  firmly  in  a  real  but 
a  spiritual  resurrection,  may  feel  that  the  form  of  protest  is  as  obsolete  as,  let  us 
say,  iconoclism — ^a  necessary  and  valuable  protest  in  the  day  when  it  was  made.  The 
second  objection,  the  legal  one,  seems  undoubtedly  the  strongest.  It  is  said  that 
cremation  does  away  with  all  traces  of  crime  in  the  case  of  death,  by  poison  especially. 
We  claim  for  it  that  iv  makes  the  discovery  of  any  ground  for  suspicion  more  probable. 
Even  if  cremation  fails  to  become  general,  we  shall  have  done  something  for  society 
if  the  precautions  we  take  are  commonly  adopted.  Registration  of  death  is  very 
imperfectly  conducted.  Mr.  Simon  stated  before  a  Royal  Commission  in  1869  that  in 
one  district  15  per  cent,  only  of  the  deaths  were  medically  certified.*  Throughout 
England  the  number  of  deaths  unregistered  in  18S5  was  3*5  per  cent.f  This  was 
reduced  in  1889  to  2*9  per  cent.  In  Scotland  in  1888  there  were  10*1  percent,  deaths 
nncertified  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  country  districts  of  Scotland  the  percentage  was 
from  14  to  40.  t  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  cases  during  the  past  twenty  years 
in  which  there  has  been  exhumation  was  five  per  annum,  and  only  one  a  year  in  cases 
of  poison.  These  statistics  reveal  two  facts  ;  first,  an  evil  exists  by  which  many  violent 
deaths  may  be  undiscovered  ;  second,  the  cases  when  cremation  could  possibly  affect  the 
result  are  few.  But  the  practice  of  the  Cremation  Society  puts  an  end  to  all  danger. 
We  require  a  certificate,  not  only  from  the  doctor  attending  the  patient,  but  from  an 
independent  medical  man.  These  certificates  are  carefully  considered,  and  in  atty 
case  of  death  where  a  post-mortem  has  not  been  held,  we  decline  to  cremate,  unless 
the  vital  organs  are  preserved  in  spirit,  sealed  in  the  presence  of  a  witness,  and  com- 
mitted to  safe  custody,  so  as  to  be  produced  when  required. §  Such  a  practice, 
generally  adopted,  would  not  only  cause  the  discovery  of  many  suspicious  cases,  but 
would  preserve  a  record  whereby  crime  might  be  detected. 

I  claim  also  for  cremation  the  merit  of  cheapness.  A  cremation  a  Woking  now  costs 
five  pounds,  including  services  of  attendants  and  simple  urn  for  the  ashes.  The  expense 
of  conveyance  twenty-seven  miles  must  be  added.  To  this  must  be  added  twenty-one 
shillings  for  the  clergyman,  and  twentyone  shillings  for  the  grave  space,  if  the  remains 
are  buried  in  the  ground.  This  expense  would  be  largely  reduced  if  cremation  became 
common.  The  actual  process  costs  at  present  thirty-two  shillings,  but  the  cost  is 
largely  increased  by  the  repairs  necessitated  by  the  cooling  of  the  furnace,  which 
averages  ten  shillings  each  time  it  is  used.  Were  it  in  constant  use  there  would  be  a 
great  reduction.  But  take  thirty-two  shillings  as  the  actual  cost  of  the  process, 
including  attendants,  remember  how  little  ground  is  required  for  the  remains,  and  you 
can  calculate  how  small  will  be  the  expense  when  the  crematorium  is  close  at  hand . 
For  it  might  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  city — there  is  no  offensive  result,  no  smoke 
or  smell. 

What  can  be  said  against  a  practice  which  is  rapidly  growing  in  favour  ?  On  the 
Continent  it  is  largely  used.  In  England  there  are  two  crematories,  one  at  Man- 
chester and  one  at  Woking.    We  began  at  Woking  in  1885.     In  that  year  there  were 
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three  cremations  ;  in  1890  they  had  risen  to  fifty-four,  in  1 891  to  ninety-nine,  in  1892 
to  one  hundred  and  four ;  up  to  September  22nd  in  this  year  they  have  numbered 
seventy-one.  You  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  process  which  is  dangerous  to  society ;  a 
process  which,  with  the  increase,  of  population,  becomes  more  difiScuIt  to  cany  out, 
as  well  as  more  dangerous  to  public  health — a  process  expensive,  and  in  the  details 
obnoxious.  You  have  on  the  other  hand  a  process  absolutely  harmless,  absolntdj 
sanitary  ;  a  process  which  will  be  inexpensive,  and  will  preserve  with  us  the  remains 
now  relegated  to  distant  cemeteries.  Were  the  objections  to  the  return  to  the 
practice  of  burning  the  dead  more  cogent  than  any  I  have  heard,  I  could  demand  of 
yon  some  sacrifice  of  prejudice  and  sentiment  in  the  interests  of  the  common  good. 
There  are  only  two  objections  worth  considering — the  legal  and  the  religious.  With 
the  legal  difficulty  I  have  dealt,  and  shown,  I  hope,  that  inqf^eased  security  would 
arise  from  the  adoption  of  those  precautions  which  we  cremationists  adopt  The 
religious  objection  I  believe  to  be  unsound,  but  the  existence  of  it  in  itself  justifies  my 
occupying  your  attention  to-day.  The  matter  is  largely  in  your  hands  ;  and  believing 
the  new  plan  to  be  beneficial,  and  calculated  to  gratify  our  highest  instincts  and  most 
tender  feelings,  I  commend  the  subject  of  cremation  to  the  consideration  of  the 
enlightened  Churchmen  represented  in  this  city,  which  has  been  the  pioneer  and  the 
prophet  of  so  much  wholesome  progress. 


Sir  Douglas  Galton,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

Humbleton  Manor,  Droitwich. 

I  ACCEDED  to  the  suggestion  to  draw  up  a  short  paper  on  "  Cremation  as  a  means 
for  the  disposal  of  the  Dead,"  because  sanitary  exigencies  in  those  parts  of  the  coontiy 
which  are  densely  populated,  and  in  which  the  various  centres  of  population  are  daily 
growing  in  number  upon  a  limited  area,  will  necessarily  impose  upon  us,  sooner  or 
later,  this  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Burial  grounds  on  suitable  soil  ought  to  contain  an  area  of  one  acre  for  every  100 
to  no  deaths  in  a  year,  but  very  few  afford  so  lai^e  an  area.  This,  for  a  population 
of  what  is  called  Greater  London,  means  very  nearly  two  square  miles.  But  the  area 
ought  to  be  chosen  in  a  geological  formation  which  is  favourable  to  decompodtiaiii 
and  certainly  not  in  the  London  clay*  No  doubt  Woking  Cemetery  affords  a  veiy 
favourable  soil,  but  it  is  situated  a  long  way  from  the  population  which  it  was  designed 
to  serve,  and  this  means  that  a  funeral  entails  much  inconvenience  and  expense. 

The  earth  to  earth  system,  carried  out  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Seymour  Haden's 
views,  and  in  a  suitable  soil,  is  a  process  of  slow  combustion,  which  disposes  of  the 
body  in  course  of  time  as  completely  as  the  crematory  furnace.  There  is,  in  both 
cases,  a  small  inorganic  residue  of  ashes,  weighing  from  one  pound  to  three  or  foot 
pounds,  which,  in  the  case  of  burial,  remain  in  the  soil,  and  in  the  case  of  crematioQ 
may  also  be  deposited  there,  or,  if  preferred,  placed  in  an  urn  on  a  memorial  stone. 

But  the  effects  of  the  two  processes  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  are  very  different. 
In  the  crematory  furnace  the  rapid  combustion  resolves  the  body  speedily  into  vc^tile 
gases,  and  into  pure  white  ashes.  In  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two  all  offensive  poison- 
laden  impurities  are  destroyed,  and  the  valuable  elements  in  the  form  of  gases  are 
restored  to  the  atmosphere,  where  they  at  once  enter  into  new  combinations  with 
healthy  living  organisms. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  practice  of  burial  is  resorted  to,  the  processes  of 
putrefaction  occupy  a  term  of  several  years,  during  which  they  are  inevitably  dis- 
seminating innumerable  germs,  ready  at  hand  to  propagate  fatal  disease,  wherever 
they  find  an  appropriate  nidus.    In  good  soil  all  but  the  larger  bones  should  disappear 
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10  twelve  years,  btkt  where  the  soil  is  not  suitable,  the  conversion  of  the  body  into  its 
component  gases  occupies  a  much  more  considerable  period  of  time. 

A  well-chosen  cemetery  is  one  whose  soil  is  close,  dry,  and  yet  porous,  permitting 
the  rain  and  the  air  to  reach  a  reasonable  depth,  and  so  expedite  decay.  The  subsoil 
should  also  be  of  a  kind  to  prevent  the  water  from  lodging  in  any  grave  without  the 
need  of  underdraining.  The  formation  should  be  well  covered  with  vegetable  mould, 
which  encourages  the  growth  of  shrubs,  and  thus  assists  in  checking  hurtful  emana 
tions.  The  surface  should  be  exposed  to  the  north  or  north-east  winds,  which  are 
free  from  the  moisture  whose  presence  in  south  or  south-westerly  winds  tends  to 
retain  the  putrefactive  gases. 

On  the  other  hand,  cemeteries  upon  clay  soils  require  much  expenditure  upon  deep 
drains.  But,  even  after  incurring  great  expense  in  order  to  create  a  clay  soil,  the 
progress  of  decomposition  will  be  found  to  have  been  slow,  even  after  thirty  years  or 
more.  Whether,  however,  the  time  that  is  being  occupied  by  this  slow  combustion 
process  be  longer  or  shorter,  whilst  it  is  going  on  a  very  real  danger  exists.  During 
the  process  of  decomposition  the  gases  from  buried  bodies  continue  to  pass  upwards, 
even  through  eight  or  ten  feet  of  earth,  into  the  air  above. 

We  have  long  been  cognizant  of  the  dangers  of  inhaling  the  atmosphere  of  churches 
or  chapels  under  which  interments  are  made.  Malignant  fever  has  been  known  to 
seize  pew  openers  when  cleansing  or  shaking  the  mattings  of  the  floor  of  a  church, 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  air  in  burial  vaults  contains  much  carbonic  acid, 
or  carbonate  or  sulphide  of  ammonium,  nitrogen,  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as 
organic  matter  and  fungi,  and  that  germs  of  infusoria  abound.  But  even  in  open 
burial  grounds,  where  burials  take  place  directly  in  the  ground  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  hurtful  emanations  are  continually  rising  from  the  surface.  And 
this  danger  is  equally  present  in  the  case  of  dry  and  porous  soils,  which  are  those 
most  fitted  for  cemetery  purposes. 

Mr.  Eassie  mentions  that  in  a  churchyard  at  Stuttgart,  in  which  only  500  bodies 
were  buried  yearly,  and  not  more  than  one  in  each  grave,  the  north-west  wind 
rendered  the  emanation  from  the  dead  perceptible  in  houses  250  paces  distant.  The 
morbific  animal  matter  in  putrid  emanations  is  conveyed  into  the  system  by  the  lungs 
in  the  act  of  respiration.  This  vapour  is  continually  rising,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  number  of  burials,  from  any  churchyard.  And  thus  the  earth  to  earth  system 
of  burial  does  not  do  away  with  sanitary  danger,  because  the  foetid  air  exhaled  from 
the  dead,  which  is  fatal  if  breathed  in  a  concentrated  state,  lowers  the  vital  powers  of 
the  community,  even  when  dissipated  by  the  wind^ 

But  there  is  another,  and  far  more  important  source  of  danger,  which  proceeds  from 
burial  grounds,  namely,  that  arising  from  drainage.  It  is  a  very  frequent  case  for  the 
drainage  from  burial  grounds,  which  have  been  placed  in  an  elevated  situation  on  a 
porous  soil,  suitable  for  the  disposal  of  the  bodies,  to  pass  underground  into,  and 
pollute,  adjacent  springs  and  wells. 

Dr.  de  Pietra  Santa  mentions  the  case  of  a  cemetery  placed  upon  the  summit  of  a 
wooded  hill,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  houses  of  an  adjacent  village, 
in  which  the  drainage  was  the  means  of  carrying  contagion  into  their  midst. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  cemetery  was  perched,  emerged 
the  springs  destined  for  the  daily  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  these  being 
the  products  of  pluvial  waters,  which  had  fallen-  on  the  surface  of  the  cemeteries, 
the  water  had  filtered  through  the  earth,  and  become  impregnated  with  the 
elements  of  the  dead  bodies.  This  contaminated  water  eventually  produced  a 
icarful  epidemic.  Dr.  Pappenheim  says  that,  ''If  organic  chemistry  had  made 
more    progress,  if,    above    all,  the  nature    of  the    organic    matter    contained    in 
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drinkable  waters  was  known,  it  would  be  frequently  found  that  springs  amtaia 
putrefied  substances  derived  from  a  distant  cemetery,  to  the  great  injury  af  those  wfao 
use  the  water." 

In  a  case  at  Manchester,  where  a  main  sewer  ran  through  a  graveyard,  the  graves 
drained  into  it,  and  the  smell  of  the  dead  came  into  the  houses  through  the  nntTapped 
sinks.  Mr.  Rose  traced  exudation  from  a  churchyard  in  S.  Pancras  parish,  into  the 
road  sewer  thirty  feet  distant.  The  sinking  of  a  well  near  a  burial  ground  helps  to 
drain  the  latter,  and  hence  the  water  in  all  superficial  springs  near  burial  groands,  is 
simply  filtered  through  accumulated  decomposition. 

As  a  further  corroboration  of  this,  Professor  Reinhard  relates  that  during  an  attack 
of  murrain,   some  cattle  which  fell  victims  were  buried  near  Dresden  at  a  depth  of 
twelve  feet,  but  that  during  the  following  year,  the  water  of  a  well  some  hnndred  fiect 
distant,  gave  off  a  foetid  odour,  and  showed  the  unmistakable  presence  of  the  delete 
rious  matter  from  the  decomposing  cattle. 

During  the  Prussian  occupation  of  Chalons,  the  city  was  visited  by  an  outbreak  of 
t]rphus,  and  the  dead  were  buried  in  a  comer  of  the  city  cemetery.  At  the  end  of 
some  weeks,  and  after  an  episode  of  wet  weather,  the  drinking  water  in  the 
bourhood  was  affected  by  the  influx  of  matter  from  the  interred  bodies. 

In  Paris,  a  law  forbids  the  sinking  of  a  well  within  one  hundred  yards  of  any 
tery,  but  in  some  cases  two  hundred  yards  has  proved  an  insufficient  distance.  Ib 
parts  of  Germany,  again,  the  minimum  distance  allowed  by  law  between  a  cemetery 
and  a  well  is  one  hundred  yards. 

There  is  yet  another  danger  from  burial  in  the  earth,  namely,  that,  unless  the  depth 
at  which  the  bodies  are  buried  be  very  much  greater  than  is  usually  the  case,  eardi- 
worms  will  bring  up  polluted  soil  to  the  surface.  This  is  asserted  to  be  a  real  danger 
in  the  case  of  cattle  which  have  died  from  anthrax,  and  which  have  been  buried  even 
in  deep  graves. 

These  evils  are  not  possible  where  cremation  is  practised,  because,  as  before  men- 
tioned, cremation  effects  very  quickly  that  distribution  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
body  which  earth  burial  effects  slowly.  Hence,  whatever  may  be  the  feeling  as  to 
the  cremation  of  bodies  generally,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  case  of  death  fiora 
smallpox,  or  other  highly  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  it  would  be  expedient  to 
require  the  disposal  of  the  bodies  by  cremation. 

Cremation  has  prevailed  at  different  periods  and  in  various  places,  from  early  ti 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  *'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ^  that  the  Aryans 
practised  cremation,  and  that  the  friends  of  the  deceased  stood  round  the  pyre,  as 
round  a  natal  bed,  and  commanded  his  '*  eye  to  go  to  the  sun,  his  breath  to  the 
wind  ;  his  limbs  to  the  earth,  the  water,  and  plants,  whence  they  had  been  derived." 
But,  as  for  his  "  unborn  part,  do  Thou,  O  Lord,  quicken  it  with  Thy  heat.  Thy 
flame  and  Thy  brightness  ;  convey  it  to  the  world  of  the  righteous."  It  would  seem 
from  passages  in  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud,  that,  until  the  Captivity,  crcmatfeoo, 
or  at  any  rate  partial  cremation,  was  practised  among  the  Jews. 

In  modern  Europe  the  first  proposal  for  the  introduction  of  crematioa  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  France  in  1797,  by  a  Jesuit  Father,  Legrand  d'Aussy,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Institute.  But  the  subject  fell  into  abeyance,  and  it  was  not  until 
1870-71,  when  the  battlefields  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War  brought  the  question  of 
the  disposal  of  the  dead  again  into  prominence,  that  Dr.  de  Pietia  Santa  nrged  the 
Government  to  apply  cremation  to  bodies  left  on  the  battlefields.  Gotha  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  European  Government  which  authorized  the  practice  of  bninii^ 
the  dead.    The  Gotha  crematorium  was  completed  and  put  into  operation  in  i^& 

In  France,  it  was  not  until  1887  that  a  law  was  passed  to  authorixe  a  person  to 
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regulate  the  nature  of  his  own  obsequies,  and  requiring  that  incineration  should 
not  be  carried  out  without  the  authority  of  the  Prefect,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  municipal  authorities ;  nor  without  certificates  from  the  doctor  who  attended 
the  patient,  and  the  M^ecin  V^rificateur,  that  the  death  was  due  to  natural  causes. 
The  ashes  were  required  to  be  deposited  in  regularly  established  places  of  sepulture. 

In  Italy,  in  1874,  cremation  was  permitted  under  the  authority  of  the  Prefect 
(representing  the  Councilof  Health)  in  particular  cases,  for  exceptional  reasons;  but 
it  was  not  until  1891  that  a  new  burial  law  was  passed,  giving  to  everyone  the  right 
to  specify  how  he  desired  to  be  buried  ;  and  this  law  especially  provides  that  the 
certificate  of  the  attendant  doctor,  in  setting  forth  the  cause  of  death,  must  entirely 
remove  all  suspicion  of  a  criminal  cause. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  give  any  further  account  of  the  progress  of  cremation 
in  foreign  parts. 

In  England,  the  practice  of  ordinary  earth  burial  has  become  interwoven  with 
the  legislative  arrangements  of  the  country,  closely  connected  with  various  safe- 
guards concerning  death,  with  statistics  of  death,  and  with  the  evidence  of  death. 
The  form  of  certificate  produced  to  the  minister  who  performs  the  burial  service,  is 
that  given  by  the  Registrar,  who  issues  the  certificate  in  exchange  for  that  of  the 
medical  attendant,  which  has  been  furnished  by  him  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
or  to  the  undertaker. 

It  is  by  this  means  that  the  statistical  object  is  secured.  The  certificate  of  burial 
is  in  all  l^al  proceedings  the  proper  and  most  economical  form  of  evidence  of  death. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  cremation  is  recognized  by  common  law  as  legal,  although  it 
is  in  the  anomalous  position  of  being  free  from  State  regulation  or  control. 

The  Home  Secretary  in  1879  declined  to  '*  acquiesce  in  the  continuance  of  the 
undertaking  of  the  Cremation  Society  to  carry  out  the  practice  of  cremation  *'  until 
Parliament  had  authorized  such  a  practice  ''by  a  special  or  general  Act."  Yet  in 
spite  of  this  opposition,  and  in  the  absence  of  parliamentary  recognition,  the 
crematorium  at  Woking  was  built  in  1885,  and  the  movement  has  progressed  steadily 
down  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  crematorium  at  Woking  411  bodies  have  been  burned,  and  the  numbers 
increase  every  year.  The  Manchester  Crematorium  was  opened  last  October,  and 
more  than  eighteen  bodies  have  been  already  burned  there.  The  erection  of  a  crema- 
torium at  Liverpool  is  about  to  be  begun,  and  in  London  the  General  Cemetery 
Company  have  already  erected  a  columbarium  in  Kensal  Green. 

The  most  prominent  objection  to  the  general  adoption  of  cremation  is  founded  on 
the  ground  that  rapid  decomposition  of  the  body  removes  all  traces  of  poison  or 
violence.  This  danger,  whilst  very  real,  is  not  entirely  removed  by  earth  burial.  No 
doubt  metallic  poisons,  such  as  arsenic,  antimony,  and  mercury,  would  be  found  in  the 
body  after  it  had  been  buried  for  a  long  time  ;  but  that  is  by  no  means  equally  the 
case  with  what  may  be  called  v^etable  poisons,  such  as  morphia,  aconite,  strychnine, 
prussic  add,  atropine,  etc.,  which' are  all  sooner  or  later  decomposed  or  associated 
with  other  septic  poisons  developed  in  the  body  itself,  and  the  chances  in  favour  of 
discovering  poison  will  be  at  least  twenty  to  one  if  adequate  enquiry  be  made  whilst 
the  body  is  above  ground,  as  compared  with  the  result  of  analysis  made  of  those 
which  have  once  been  buried.  Therefore  the  proceedings  under  the  existing  laws 
relating  to  burial  are  not  infallible  for  assisting  the  detection  of  crime. 

Another  evidence  of  the  inadequate  safety  afforded  by  the  present  system  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fact  that  whilst  the  proportion  of  inquests  to  deaths  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable,  it  is  certainly  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  Of  the  deaths  in  a  recent 
year,  out  of  nearly  530,000  deaths,  whilst  5 '3  per  cent,  were  certified  after  inquest, 
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DO  less  than  3*5  per  cent,  were  buried  without  medical  certificate  or  any  enqiiirj 
whatever.  Moreover  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  cases  insufficiently  defined  by 
certificate  and  unsatisfactorily  accounted  for. 

In  Scotland  the  uncertified  deaths  form  a  far  larger  proportion  to  the  certified  than 
they  do  in  England.  Thus,  in  the  year  1888,  the  uncertificated  deaths  in  Edinboig^ 
amounted  to  no  less  than  10 'I  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number.  Indeed,  among  the 
rural  population  it  was  far  larger,  reaching  from  fourteen  to  over  forty  per  ccnL  in 
the  remoter  districts. 

Therefore  the  burial  regulations  as  they  at  present  exbt  afford  no  certainty  that 
crime  will  be  detected,  indeed  so  strongly  has  Sir  Henry  Thompson  (who  may  be 
styled  the  principal  champion  of  cremation  in  this  country)  felt  upon  this  question, 
that  mainly  through  his  exertions  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  fonned 
in  this  present  session  to  enquire  into  the  sufficiency  of  the  existing  law  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  dead,  for  securing  an  accurate  record  of  the  causes  of  death  in  all 
cases,  and  especially  for  detecting  them  when  death  may  have  been  due  to  potsoo, 
violence,  or  criminal  neglect. 

Differences  of  detail  exist  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  kingdom  with  respect  to 
the  law  of  registration  of  death  and  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  but  the  same  principle 
underlies  each  of  them,  namely,  that  intimation  of  any  death  must  be  given  to  the 
local  registrar,  together  with  a  certificate  as  to  the  cause  of  death  from  the  medical 
man  who  attended  the  deceased  in  his  last  illness,  and  that  when  no  registered 
medical  practitioner  has  been  in  attendance,  the  registrar  shall  fill  up  the  details  from 
such  information  as  he  can  obtain  from  surviving  friends,  but  in  cases  of  sudden, 
violent,  or  suspicious  deaths,  he  shall  report  the  case  to  the  Coroner,  or  in  Scotland 
to  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  who,  after  inquiry,  shall  order  registration.  Those  deaths 
concerning  which  a  certificate  of  a  registered  medical  practitioner  has  been  received, 
or  concerning  which  a  Coroner  after  inquest,  or  a  Procurator  Fiscal  after  enquiry, 
reports  the  cause,  are  classified  as  certified  deaths^  while  those  concerning  the  cause 
of  which  there  is  no  such  testimony  are  classed  as  uncertified. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  safeguards  in  the 
case  of  certified  deaths  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  for  affording  a  record  of  the  true 
cause  of  death,  and  the  detection  of  the  cause  in  cases  where  death  may  have  been 
due  to  violence,  poison,  or  criminal  neglect. 

Now,  in  Paris,  and  other  large  towns  in  France,  within  a  few  hours  of  death  the 
nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  is  required  to  attend  at  the  Mairie  accompanied  by 
two  witnesses,  and  give  information  of  the  death.  The  M^ecin  V^rificateur  is  then 
sent  to  view  the  body,  and  he  has  to  fill  up  a  schedule  giving  particulars  of  the  case. 
If  the  death  is  found  to  be  due  to  natural  causes  the  Medecin  V^rificateor  sends  his 
report  to  the  Mairie,  and  order  for  burial  is  given  thereupon.  If,  however,  the 
Medecin  V^rificateur  has  any  doubts  about  the  case  he  reports  accordingly  to  the 
Mairie,  and  the  Judges  Bench,  to  whom  such  report  is  forwarded,  order  through  the 
Procureur  de  la  R^publique  a  thorough  examination  of  the  body  by  a  pathological 
expert. 

Thus  in  France  the  State  has  taken  upon  itself  the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  cause 
of  death,  and  in  no  case  is  burial  permitted  to  take  place  until  skilled  medical 
evidence  of  the  cause  of  death  has  been  obtained. 

The  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in  this 
country  medical  officers  should  be  appointed  who  should  investigate  all  cases  of 
death  which  are  not  certified  by  a  medical  practitioner  in  attendance,  that  the  medical 
officer  of  health  for  each  district  should  discharge  this  duty,  and  that  in  every  case  in 
which  the  medical  officer  is  apprised  of  a  death  in  which  a  certificate  of  death  firan 
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a  medical  man  in  attendance  is  not  forthcoming,  he  should  be  required  to  attend  at 
the  place  where  the  body  is  lying,  and  make  such  enquiries  and  such  an  examination 
of  the  body,  including,  if  necessary,  a  post  mortem  examination,  as  he  may  think 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  If  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  death  is  due  to  natural  causes  he  should  forthwith  forward  a  certificate  to  the 
r^strar.  If,  however,  be  is  of  opinion  that  the  death  is  due  to  accident,  violence, 
poison,  or  n^lect,  or  that  the  circumstances  are  in  any  way  indicative  of  foul  play, 
he  should  be  required  to  report  the  case  to  the  Coroner  or  the  Procurator  Fiscal 
as  the  case  may  be.  That  in  no  case  should  a  death  be  registered  without  the 
production  of  a  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death  signed  by  a  registered  medical 
practitioner,  or  by  a  Coroner  after  inquest,  or  in  Scotland  by  a  Procurator  Fiscal. 
That  a  medical  practitioner  in  attendance  should  be  required,  before  giving  a 
certificate  of  death,  to  personally  inspect  the  body ;  and  that  certificates  of  death 
should  be  sent  to  the  Registrar  instead  of  being  handed,  as  at  present,  to  the  friends 
of  the  deceased.  The  Committee  also  recommend  that  a  form  of  certificate  of 
death  should  be  prescribed,  and  that  it  should  be  made  a  penal  offence  to  bury  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  a  body,  except  in  time  of  epidemic,  without  an  order  from  the 
Registrar,  stating  the  place  and  mode  of  disposal,  which  order,  after  it  has  been 
acted  upon,  should  be  returned  to  the  Registrar  who  issued  it. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  last  recommendation  that  the  Committee  have  not 
excluded  cremation  from  their  view,  and  if  these  regulations  are  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment, the  necessary  precautions  will  have  been  taken  to  destroy,  or  at  any  rate  largely 
diminish,  the  possibility  of  cremation  being  used  as  a  means  of  concealing  death 
arising  from  crime.  This  will  remove  the  principal  practical  objection  to  the  adoption 
of  cremation,  and  we  may  hope  that  when  the  public  attention  becomes  awakened 
to  the  enormous  sanitary  dangers  of  earth  burial  in  populous  districts,  cremation 
may  be  accepted  as  the  most  rational  means  for  disposing  of  our  dead. 
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It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  half  the  battle  of  life  consists  in  dealing  successfully 
with  death.  In  England  and  Wales  a  human  being  dies  about  every  minute,  and 
domestic  and  other  animals  with  a  frequency  that  is  still  greater.  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  the  demands  of  death  are  equally  inexorable,  a  fact  which  has  been 
evident  to  all  who  have  journeyed  to  this  Congress  from  places  which  perhaps  are 
ankle-deep  in  autumn  leaves.  The  proper  disposal  of  dead  and  effete  organic  matter 
(animal  and  vegetable  refuse)  is  a  question  which  confronts  everyone  of  us  at  every 
turn,  and  I  would  submit  that  the  disposal  of  the  dead  human  body  is  only  part, 
though  a  very  important  part,  of  the  wider  question.  In  this  matter  we  have  made  a 
great  advance,  if  we  may  assume  that  public  opinion  permits  us  to  deal  with  the  dead 
human  body,  the  cast-off  tenement  of  the  soul,  without  superstition,  and  that  all  are 
agreed  that  the  treatment,  good  or  ill,  wise  or  foolish,  which  the  dead  body  receives 
at  our  hands  can  make  no  difference  whatever  to  its  late  occupant.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  say  one  word  in  disparagement  of  the  sentiment  of  loving  respect  which  it  is 
customary  to  manifest  towards  the  dead.  By  all  means  let  us  honour  to  the  utmost  the 
memory  of  the  mighty  dead ;  but  do  not  let  us,  as  it  were,  worship  the  dead  body  of  any 
man,  however  great,  and  seek  to  honour  his  memory  by  puerile  attempts  to  hinder 
the  natural  and  beneficent  processes  of  dissolution.  It  seems  a  hopeless  task  to  stand 
here  as  the  advocate  of  scientific  burial  while  it  is  still  considered  the  greatest  of 
honours  to  be  buried,  in  defiance  of  science  and  common  sense,  beneath  the  pavement 
of  Westminster  Abbey. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  earth  burial  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  **  natural "  way  of 
disposing  of  the  dead.  If  a  dead  body  were  left  where  it  falls  (provided  it  fell  in  the 
open  air  under  *'  natural "  conditions)  it  would  soon  be  disposed  of,  and  withoot 
offence,  because  it  would  be  consumed  by  living  animals,  from  big  camivora  dawn  to 
beetles  and  lower,  and  would  soon  be  incorporated  with  the  mother  of  all  things,  the 
earth,  from  whence  it  came,  where  it  would  nitrify,  be  dissolved,  be  absorbed  by  the 
roots  of  growing  plants,  re-appear  on  earth  in  vegetable  form,  and  thus  complete  the 
cycle  of  changes  in  which  nature  moves,  a  cycle  in  which  life  never  ceases,  a  cyde 
which  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  smooth  and  harmonious  working  of  the 
economy  of  nature.  The  only  feeling  which  I  have  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
disposal  of  the  dead  body  is  that  we  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to  return  it  to  the 
earth,  from  whence  it  came.  As  the  living  human  body  was  supported  by  food  which 
came  entirely  from  the  earth,  so  the  dead  human  body,  in  common  with  ail  forms  of 
dead  organic  matter,  must  be  returned  to  the  earth,  there  to  undergo  a  physiol 
transformation,  and  become  incorporated  with  the  structure  of  other  living  things, 
both  animal  and  vegetable.  Our  gratitude  to  the  "  mother  of  all  things "  should 
make  us  very  scrupulous  not  to  deprive  her  of  her  due.  If  we  wish  a  dead  body  to 
undergo  a  rapid  and  inoffensive  dissolution  we  must  bury  it  in  the  earthy  and  we  most 
be  careful  not  to  bury  it  too  deeply.  The  upper  layers  of  the  earth  teem  with  life, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have,  in  my  *'  Essays  on  Rmal 
Hygiene, *'  ventured  to  speak  of  them  as  the  '*  living  earth,"  and  any  dead  o^anic 
matter  placed  in  contact  with  this  living  humus  is  as  much  consumed  as  is  the  Parsee*s 
body  exposed  to  the  vultures  on  the  **  Towers  of  Silence.*'  If  the  body  be  placed 
tolerably  near  the  surface,  so  that  air  may  gain  access,  the  process  of  dissolution  is 
lx)th  rapid  and  inoffensive,  and  appears  to  be  completed  without  any  putrefaction  in 
the  ordinary  sense. 

During  the  past  summer  I  have  been  practising  a  few  exhumations  of  animals,  in 
order  that  I  might  be  able  to  lay  some  facts  before  this  Congress,  and  I  think  it  may 
be  of  interest  if  I  read  some  of  my  notes.  In  doing  so,  I  would  remark  that  the 
process  of  dissolution,  and  the  machinery  which  brings  it  alK>ut,  offers  a  field  to  the 
naturalist  which  has  not  yet  been  adequately  explored. 

Exhumaiion  of  a  Marmoset  Monkey. — On  June  24th,  1893,  ^^  animal,  which  had 
been  buried  in  the  previous  November  (about  seven  months),  was  exhumed.  It  had 
l>een  buried  in  a  box,  which  did  not  fit  tightly,  and  at  a  depth  of  about  eigbteen 
inches.  On  opening  the  box  sundry  earwigs,  woodlice,  and  small  flies  made  their 
escape.  The  remains  had  no  offensive  smell.  The  flesh  was  almost  gone,  and  what 
remained  was  permeated  by  fungoid  growths — white,  yellow,  gp'ey,  and  black.  The 
flesh  was  easily  separated  from  the  bones,  so  that  by  merely  placing  the  remains  in  a 
sieve  and  holding  them  under  a  tap  of  water  we  obtained  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  ia 
a  very  clean  condition.  The  bones  of  the  forearm  were  missing.  The  thorax  contained 
an  immense  number  of  minute  black  globular  bodies,  probably  the  eggs  of  some  insecL 

On  August  7th,  1893,  a  cow  which  had  been  superficially  buried  in  Febniaiy,  1892, 
was  exhumed.  The  animal  had  been  skinned  before  being  buried,  and  the  grave  had 
only  been  made  of  sufHcient  depth  to  hold  the  carcase.  The  majority  of  the  bones 
were  found  quite  bare  and  polished.  Here  and  there  some  tough,  semi-solid  material, 
permeated  by  fungi  of  various  colours,  was  detectable.  This  was  presumably  altered 
flesh,  but  it  was  entirely  devoid  of  any  offensive  odour.  The  soil  round  the  carcase 
was  full  of  animal  life,  the  prevailing  insect  resembling  a  small  while  earwig.  In  this 
case  the  body  of  a  full-grown  (skinned)  cow  had  completely  disappeared  in  eighteen 
months.  One  of  the  ribs,  which  was  removed,  was  perfectly  clean  and  dry.  The 
machinery  of  dissolution  in  this  case  was  mainly  small  insects  and  fungi. 
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At  the  same  time  a  horse,  which  had  been  buried  in  the  spring  of  1891,  was 
exhumed.  This  animal  had  been  buried  in  its  skin,  and  at  a  greater  depth  than  the 
cow,  about  half  in  the  upper  soil  and  half  in  the  underlying  chalk.  The  bones  were 
almost  entirely  bare  ;  but  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  cow  the  bones  were  polished  and 
lyiog  loose  and  separate,  owing  to  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  tough  fibrous 
ligaments,  we  found  in  this  case  the  bones  still  covered  with  a  certain  amount  of 
tough  shreddy  material  of  a  dark  colour,  and  the  bones  required  a  considerable  wrench 
to  separate  them  from  their  articulations.  In  this  case  there  was  no  offensive  odour, 
bi^t  dissolution  was  not  so  far  advanced  as  in  the  case  of  the  cow,  notwithstanding 
that  the  animal  had  been  a  year  longer  under  ground.  The  delay  in  the  dissolution 
of  this  animal  was  perhaps  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  buried  in  its  skin, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  depth  of  the  grave  was  a  more  potent  cause  for  the 
comparative  tardiness  of  the  process. 

This  theory  was  borne  out  by  the  third  exhumation,  which  we  practised  upon  this 
occasion,  viz.,  the  carcase  of  a  pony,  which  had  been  buried  five  years  previously,  and 
in  a  grave  of  such  a  depth  that  the  body  was  completely  laid  in  the  pure  chalk  some 
five  feet  below  the  surface.  The  spot  of  ground  beneath  which  this  pony  was  buried 
had  been  used  for  the  collection  of  leaves  for  "  leaf-mould,"  and  had  been  habitually 
covered  by  a  big  mound  of  leaves.  It  was  noticeable  that  dissolution  in  this  pony 
was  not  so  far  advanced  as  in  the  horse,  and  that  the  carcase,  when  uncovered,  was 
very  distinctly  offensive.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  pony  had  been  buried 
twice  as  long  as  the  horse,  and  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  the  cow,  and  the  com> 
parative  delay  must  be  attributed  to  the  non-access  of  air  and  of  aerobic  organisms, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  animal  had  been  not  only  buried  too  deeply,  but  that  the 
grave  had  been  covered  with  a  mound  of  leaves,  which  still  further  checked  the  access 
of  air. 

Lastly,  on  July  21st,  1893,  ^  buried  a  thrush  in  my  garden  with  a  garden 
trowel.  On  September  26th,  1893,  after  sixty-seven  days,  I  exhumed  the  remains, 
which  consisted  of  a  beautiful  collection  of  clean  bones,  while  what  was  apparently 
the  thoracic  cavity  was  filled  with  a  *'comb*'  full  of  grubs  which  had  been 
deposited. 

I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  body  is  to  be  quickly  resolved  into  its 
ultimate  elements,  and  become  food  for  plants,  that  it  must  be  placed  in  the  "  living 
earth,"  and  as  near  the  surface  as  b  practicable.  In  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley's  account  of 
the  monks  of  Mount  Athos  we  are  told  that  the  bodies  of  the  brethren  who  die  are 
interred  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  shallow  graves  are  opened,  and 
the  perfectly  clean  white  bones  are  removed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  intimately  the  body  and  the  earth  are  in  con- 
tact the  more  rapid  will  l>e  the  process  of  dissolution,  and  that  all  coverings,  and 
coffins,  and  vaults  serve  merely  to  hinder  nature  in  her  work. 

For  the  same  reason  we  must  not  hinder  the  access  of  air  to  the  pores  of  the  earth, 
and,  therefore,  flat  tombstones  ought  to  be  disallowed.  The  grave  should  have  some 
simple  mark  fur  purposes  uf  identification,  but  all  monumental  records  should  be 
relegated  to  a  cloister.  A  body  buried  in  the  earth  gradually  undergoes  a  process  of 
nitrification,  whereby  the  animal  tissues  enter  into  the  composition  of  mineral  salts  and 
become  soluble  and  ready  to  be  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants.  Therefore,  the  final 
act  of  burial  should  be  to  plant  the  grave,  in  order  that  the  earth  may  be  purified  by 
the  action  of  the  roots,  and  the  air  above  be  freshened  by  the  oxygen  given  ofT  from  the 
green  leaves. 

The  secret  of  success  in  burial,  f>.,  the  rapid  and  harmless  dissolution  of  the  body, 
i»  simplicity.     All  expenditure  merely  hinders  nature  in  her  work.    A  pit  six  feet  by 
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two  feet  and  three  feet  deep  is  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  if  the  body  nufbi 
be  buried,  so  to  say,  where  it  fiUls,  or  in  the  nearest  available  piece  of  ground,  the 
expense  of  funerals  would  be  practically  nlL  If  burials  were  conducted  upon  strictly 
scientific  lines  the  same  ground  might  be  used  for  a  succession  of  interments,  a  deoem 
interval,  say  ten  years,  being  allowed  to  elapse.  If  interments  were  conducted  ■ 
this  way,  and  if  we  may  assume  that  an  acre  of  ground  would  afford  room  for  tfaiee 
thousand  bodies,  and  if  the  process  of  burial  in  the  same  grouiid  might  be  repeated 
every  ten  years,  then  it  is  evident  that  an  acre  of  ground,  to  be  used  continnoiislf, 
would  afford  accommodation  for  three  hundred  burials  per  annum.  With  a  death-ntte 
of  twenty  per  thousand,  three  hundred  deaths  represents  the  annua!  death-rate  of  a 
population  of  fifteen  thousand  persons.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  we  could  indvee 
people  to  accept  strictly  scientific  burial,  that  one  acre  of  cemetery  for  every  fifteo 
thousand  inhabitants  would  be  sufficient. 

It  is  a  sine  qua  non  that  ground  used  for  burial  must  be  made  to  produce,  and  tbs 
the  planting  of  a  tree  or  shrub  over  the  deceased  should  be  the  final  act  of  the  buiBl 
rite.  In  Turkey,  where  shallow  burial  is  in  vogue,  a  cypress  is  invariably  planted  by  tie 
grave,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  trees  of  more  lively  aspect  and  qmcker  growth  aic 
preferable. 

We  often  hear  it  stated  that  burial  is  an  act  fraught  with  danger  to  the  living.  Of 
this,  however,  there  is  very  little  evidence,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  serious  oat- 
break  of  disease  being  definitely  traced  to  a  cemetery  as  a  cause.  This  is  remarkable ; 
because  interment  is  generally  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  hinder  nature,  and  caiae 
the  production  of  offensive  gases.  Statements  have  been  made,  statements  whid 
I  most  readily  believe,  that  persons  who  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  masses  of 
putrefying  bodies  have  suffered  in  health  ;  but,  although  burial  has  been  much  blamed 
in  an  indefinite  way,  there  has  been  a  singular  want  of  well-founded  specific  charges. 
If,  however,  burial  as  at  present  carried  out  has  not  been  productive  of  modi 
mischief,  that  fact  must  be  regaided  as  due  to  a  happy  accident  rather  than  our 
deserts,  for  burial,  as  at  present  conducted,  is  almost  indefensible. 

We  hear  it  stated  that  microbes  may  carry  diseases  from  graves  downwards 
into  wells,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  such  a  statement  has  ever  been  proved  ;  and  on 
purely  scientific  grounds,  seeing  that  the  soil  is  the  best  filter  for  microbes  that  is 
known,  such  a  statement  does  not  commend  itself  as  at  all  likely  to  be  correct. 
Then,  again,  much  has  been  made  of  Pasteur's  statement  that  the  spores  of  anthni 
have  been  brought  to  the  surface  in  the  bodies  of  earth-worms;  but  thig  state- 
ment stands  alone,  and  the  source  of  the  origin  of  the  spores  may  have  been  on  the 
surface  where  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  animal  had  been  left.  In  any  case,  the 
statement  only  tends  to  show  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  human  beings  to  browse 
in  a  churchyard. 

That  germs  of  disease,  escaping  from  the  bodies  of  the  yet  living  sick,  have  found 
their  way  into  sewers  and  cesspools,  and  thence  have  trickled  to  wells  and  other 
sources  of  water,  nobody  doubts ;  but  the  mechanical  condition  of  a  body  buried  in 
the  earth  and  a  column  of  water  leaking  under  pressure  beneath  the  surface  are  so 
different,  that,  even  disregarding  the  probability  that  disease  germs  in  a  dead  body 
fall  a  prey  to  saprophytes,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  microbes  can  pass  through  the 
earth,  because  experiment  has  shown  that  earth  is  the  best  of  filters  for  such  bodies. 
Were  it  otherwise,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  of  us  would  be  left  to  theories 
about  burial.     We  should  all  of  us  ere  this  have  had  practical  experience  of  it. 

When  bodies  are  buried  in  deep  vaults  there  is  always  a  danger  that  the  vault  may 
leak  and  fill  with  water,  and  in  that  case  we  should  have  the  mechanical  conditions 
of  a  cesspool,  so  that  if  the  vault  continues  to  be  filled  with  water  it  would  be 
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tolerably  certain  to  leak  persistently  from  its  lower  end.  Setting  aside  all  the 
extravagancies  of  funeralSj  I  think  we  may  say  that  the  practical  experience  of  centuries 
and  ages,  equally  with  the  facts  of  modern  science,  alike  go  to  prove  that  burial  in 
the  earth  is  a  perfectly  safe  process,  provided  the  body  be  simply  laid  in  the  earth. 

Simple  burial  in  the  earth  is  not  only  safe,  but  it  is  positively  beneficial  to  the 
living,  because  burial  grounds  form  open  spaces  in  and  near  cities,  and  tend  to 
mitigate  that  fearful  concentration  of  population  which  is  the  greatest  sanitary  evil  of 
the  present  day,  and  concerning  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  it  does 
most  harm  morally  or  physically. 

If  a  cemetery  be  planted,  and  be  made  to  produce  green  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbage, 
not  only  is  the  earth  beneath  purified,  but  the  air  above  is  freshened.  Further,  be  it 
remembered,  that  the  growth  which  takes  place  in  a  cemetery  is  a  distinct  gain  to  the 
living,  for  we  are  quite  unable  to  prevent  the  fact  that  the  burial  of  dead  bodies 
increases  the  fertility  of  the  soiL  A  cemetery  properly  managed  must  produce  timber 
and  firewood  at  least.  The  leaves  which  are  blown  away  from  it  in  autumn  have  a 
distinct  manurial  value  wherever  they  may  fall,  and  such  nitrates  as  are  not  absorbed 
by  the  plants  in  the  cemetery  itself  are  dissolved  by  the  percolating  rain,  which  carries 
a  measure  of  fertility  wherever  it  may  trickle. 

Earth  burial,  properly  conducted,  is  a  distinct  gain  to  the  living,  and  in  no  sense  a 
danger.  Although  I  believe  it  impossible,  if  burial  be  properly  conducted,  that 
disease  germs  should  be  carried  to  our  water- wells  and  springs,  I  am  nevertheless 
conscious  that  some  spore-bearing  organisms  are  very  persistent,  and,  therefore,  I 
think  we  do  wisely  to  regard  a  cemetery  as  a  sacred  spot,  devoted  for  ever  to  the 
service  of  the  dead.  Under  no  circumstances  whatever  should  burial-grounds  be 
turned  to  other  uses,  such  as  building  purposes  or  railway  cuttings.  It  is  shocking  to 
my  feelings  as  a  sanitarian  when  I  hear  that  churches  and  adjacent  churchyards  in  the 
dty  have  been  sold  for  filthy  lucre,  in  order  that  the  people  may  reap  the  moral  and 
physical  harm  which  comes  of  overcrowding,  and  one  is  not  without  hope  that  the 
Church  may  some  day  pronounce  against  such  practices. 

The  belief,  so  common  in  the  present  day,  that  every  bit  of  ground  that  does  not 
carry  a  factory  or  a  pile  of  offices  is  wasted,  is  a  belief  which  is  very  full  of  danger  for 
the  public  health.  We  ought  to  be  very  chary  how  we  abandon  any  practices  which 
serve  to  mitigate  the  over-concentration  of  population ;  and  the  time-honoured 
practice  of  earth  burial,  if  rationally  conducted,  is  one  of  these  which  automatically 
provides  open  spaces  which  separate  the  living  and  freshen  the  air  with  vegetation. 

Some  are  saying  that  land  is  no  longer  obtainable  for  burial  purposes,  but  to  this 
argument  I  have  only  to  reply  that  land  has  been  sold  this  year  for  37s.  6d.  per  acre, 
and  that  the  country  is  simply  scored  with  railways  which  are  quite  as  ready  to  carry 
the  dead  as  the  living. 

The  gist  of  my  remarks  has  thus  been,  that  earth  burial  is  not  only  safe,  but  that  its 
safety  lies  in  absolute  simplicity.  All  expenditure  on  funerals  is  not  only  wasteful, 
but  positively  harmful.  If  a  body  be  simply  laid  in  the  earth,  and  the  grave  be 
planted,  burial  becomes  an  act  which  is  not  only  beneficial,  but  absolutely  profitable 
to  the  living. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  extreme  simplicity  in  funerals  it  will  be  necessary  to 
diminish  the  ceremony  at  the  grave  to  the  utmost,  and  to  provide  cofiins  which  shall 
be  used  merely  for  the  transport  of  the  body,  but  which  should,  as  a  final  act,  be 
withdrawn.  Such  coffins  should  be  made  of  metal,  so  that  they  may  be  disinfected 
or  polished,  and  they  might  be  made  as  beautiful  as  possible.  If  the  people  of 
Birmingham  should  approve  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  made,  I  am  sure  that  their 
inTcntive  and  artistic  faculties  will  soon  provide  the  necessary  gear. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The   Rev.   W.   CROUCH,  Rector  of  Gamlingay,  Sandy, 

Cambridgeshire. 

I  WISH,  very  briefly,  to  deal  with  an  aspect  of  this  question  which  has  hardly  beea 
touched  upon  this  afternoon,  and  that  is  the  sentimental  aspect.  I  am  afraid  that  itb 
very  generally  imagined  that  in  regard  to  the  question  of  cremation  sanitation  is  w 
one  side  and  sentiment  on  the  other,  and  I  stand  here  to  say  that  that  is  very  bs 
from  the  case.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  object  of  this  Congress  in  any  way  to 
depreciate  sentiment  as  a  great  motive  of  action  ;  but  I  do  believe  that  one  great 
object  of  this  Congress  is  to  regulate  our  sentiments,  so  that  they  shall  be  based  vpos 
facts  and  not  upon  fallacies.  If  our  sentiments  are  based  upon  fallacies,  they  aic 
most  mischievous  motives  of  action ;  and  our  sentiments  are  only  useful  motives  of 
action  when  they  are  based  upon  facts.  Now  the  first  fallacy  upon  whid  tk 
sentimental  opposition  to  cremation  is  based,  is  that  which  underlies  the  main  part  of 
Mr*  Seymour  Haden*s  paper,  and  that  is  the  fallacy  that  burial  is  the  natural  messi 
of  the  disposal  of  the  dead.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  natural  meaxks  of 
disposing  of  the  dead  is  exposure,  and  it  is  as  artificial  to  bury  the  dead  as  it  is  tc 
burn  them  in  the  crematorium.  We  have  to  choose  between  two  artificial  means  of 
disposing  of  the  dead,  and  not  between  the  natural  and  the  artificial.  The  next  bSSacf 
is  that  upon  which  strong  opposition  to  cremation  was  based  by  one  whose  memoiT 
we  all  revere,  the  late  Bishop  Wordsworth  of  Lincoln,  namely,  the  fallacy  of  peaceAd 
churchyards.  That  is  a  very  beautiful  idea  when  you  do  not  know  the  facts  of  it ; 
but  when  you  see,  as  I  have  seen,  the  section  six  feet  below  the  surface,  your  ideas 
of  the  peaceful  churchyard  receive  a  terrible  shock.  The  last  speaker  advocated 
scientific  burials,  which  require  peculiar  soil,  but  we  are  bound,  where  our  parishw 
lie  in  heavy  land  districts,  to  go  on  with  the  unscientific  mode  of  burial — and  buriil 
of  that  kind  is  a  reproduction  for  the  body  of  the  horrors  of  the  material  hell  of  the 
middle  ages.  Speaking  from  a  sentimental  point  of  view,  it  is  almost  with  intolenhk 
repugnance  that  I  have  to  lay  those  dear  to  me  in  the  ground.  The  next  fallacy  is, 
that  fire  is  a  destructive  and  punitive  agent,  and  therefore  unsuitable.  Now  it  cannot 
be  a  destructive  agent,  for  there  is  no  destructive  matter,  and  I  was  sorry  to  heir 
Dr.  Bostock  Hill  speak  of  the  destruction  of  the  body.  The  destruction  of  the  body, 
as  a  body,  takes  place  at  death.  Fire  is  not  a  destructive,  but  it  is  a  punitive  agent, 
and  we  must  remember  that  death  has  its  penal  aspect,  althoi:^h  death  is  voy 
different  since  our  Lord  has  come,  and  therefore  fire  has  its  true  place  in  the  disposal 
of  the  dead.     But  fire  is  not  only  punitive,  it  is  purificative. 


The  Rev.  F.  Lawrence,  Vicar  of  Westlow,  Malton,  Yorks.; 
Secretary  of  the  Church  of  England   Funeral  Reform 

Association. 

I  CRAVE  permission  to  address  this  Congress  to-day,  because  everyone  would  like  to 
know  what  the  authoritative  documents  of  the  Church  have  to  say  upon  this  question. 
The  first  rubric  says:  "The  priest  and  clerk,  meeting  the  corpse  at  the  entrance  to 
the  churchyard,  going  before  it  either  into  the  church  or  towards  the  grave;** 
manifestly  indicating  that  the  burial  of  the  body  is  a  sanitary  question.  The  body  is 
to  be  taken  into  the  church  or  borne  to  the  grave.  Manifestly  it  is  not  to  be  taken 
into  the  church  if  there  is  any  risk  detrimental  to  the  living.  That  one  mbric  seems 
to  give  the  key  note  to  the  whole  procedure.  Nothing  is  to  be  left  undone  whi<^  sbaD 
be  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  living.  Therefore,  that  question  has  to  be 
settled  by  sanitarians.  I  take  great  exception  to  the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  when  be 
spoke  of  a  body  submitting  to  fire,  and  the  ashes  being  stowed  away,  to  be  kept  for 
any  length  of  time  after  the  body  has  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire  ;  the  remaiBs 
should  be  properly  buried.  In  this  connection  I  would  remind  yon  all  that  tbt 
formula  is  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes.  If,  therefore,  70,000  die  in  this  country  in 
one  year  from  zymotic  or  infectious  diseases,  and  if  sanitarians  say  that  there  is  bo 
other  way  of  destroying  these  germs  than  by  use  of  a  chemical  compound,  and  of  fire, 
then  we  must  say  that  we,  as  a  Church,  are  ready  to  accept  that  mode  of  the 
disposal  of  the  dead.    But,  manifestly,  the  Church  directs  the  dnd  to  be  laid  into  the 
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earth.  Another  rubric  says  distinctly,  "  While  the  corpse  is  made  ready  to  be  laid 
into  the  earth."  Those  words  clearly  point  to  burial.  The  earthly  body  has  its  own  glory, 
not  only  in  life  but  at  death.  It  has  its  divine  use ;  it  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to 
fire  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  exposure  of  the  body  to  Hre  is  contrary  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Church.  The  ordinary  mode  prescribed  bv  the  Church  is  the 
earth  to  earth  mode,  and  I  think  we,  as  Churchmen,  ought  in  this  respect  to  oppose 
cremation.  We  do  desire  that  our  dead  shall  be  buried  in  a  manner  harmless  to  the 
living,  and  it  can  be  done.  It  is  worthy  of  earnest  and  determined  labour.  It  is  a  matter 
wluch  concerns  every  one  of  us  most  intimately,  and  no  one  here  would  submit  the  body 
to  fire  if  it  were  possible  to  deposit  the  body  in  the  earth  without  any  possible  harm  to 
the  living.  In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  the  Church  of  England  that  has 
caused  the  Parliamentary  Committee  which  is  now  proposing  better  registration  of  the 
dead.  It  was  at  the  invitation  of  the  Church  ot  England  Burial  Society  that  Sir 
Henry  Thompson  went  with  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Asquith,  who  promised  to  carry  out 
our  recommendation.  It  is  our  desire  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  the 
Government  to  put  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  into  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
We  ought  to  appeal  to  the  rich  to  set  an  example  of  simplicity  with  regard  to  burials. 
We  ought  to  ask  the  clergy  always,  if  the  weather  be  unfavourable,  to  shorten  the  service 
as  for  as  they  can. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  Heaton,  Ditton  Priors  Vicaraee, 

Bridgnorth. 

The  last  speaker,  when  he  was  reading  out  the  rubric,  must  have  forgotten  that  that 
rubric  was  made  to  suit  the  usual  custom  of  the  time,  and  not  made  necessarily  an 
iron  rule  for  all  time.     Moreover,  I  noticed  that  he  accentuated  when  he  came  to  the 
words  "  earth  to  earth,"  but  dropped  his  voice  when  he  came  to  the  words  "  ashes  to 
ashes."    I  take  exception  to  one  word  he  said,  which  was  that  anybody  would 
naturally  rather  have  his  dear  ones  put  into  the  grave  than  to  the  fire.     I  contravert 
that.     My  conversion  to  the  advantages  of  cremation  came,  I  may  say,  entirely  from 
sentimenul  reasons  at  first,  not  from  sanitary  reasons,  although  I  have  since  studied 
that  aspect  of  the  question,  and   I  am  convinced  that  from  sanitary  and  scientific 
grounds  it  is  right.     From  a  lad  it  has  been  a  horror  to  me  to  think  of  the  process 
that  was  going  on  beneath  the  ground,  under  the  beautiful  flowers  and  marble  cross, 
and  it  has  been  almost  a  nightmare  to  think  of  those  I  love  in  that  way.     I  have  been 
present  at  the  cremation  of  an  old  friend,  and  I  am  sure  everything  was  conducted  in 
the  most  reverent,  simple,  and  proper  way,  and  if  those  dearest  to  me  were  to  die,  I 
would  much  rather  stand  at  a  crematorium  than  at  the  graveside.    But  there  are  one 
or  two  reasons  in  favour  of  burial  mentioned  by  Mr.  Seymour  Haden,  and  also 
Dr.  Poore,  that  I  should  like  to  refer  to.     They  both  spoke  of  using  the  same  earth 
over  and  over  again ;  but  how  about  the  bones  ?    Are  we  to  turn  the  bones  out  ?    We 
know  very  well  the  bones  do  remain  for  many  years.     In  the  churchyard  near  where 
I  live  we  cannot  put  a  spade  into  the  ground  without  bringing  up  bones.     In  restoring 
the  church  we  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  with  them,  and  a  dog  was  caught  with 
one  of  these  bones  in  his  mouth.     We  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  and  trouble  with 
the  bones  of  people  who  were  being  disturbed.     If  you  had  cremation  this  would  not 
happen.     If  you  want  to  put  your  dead  friends  into  the  earth  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  your  putting  their  ashes  into  the  earth  after  they  have  been  cremated.     In 
many  cases  only  a  part  of  the  body  was  buried,  and  there  have  been  many  cases  in 
which  only  a  piece  of  the  body  has  been  buried,  and  that  has  been  treated  as  a 
corpse.     With  regard  to  extravagance  at  funerals,  I   want  to  protest  against  the 
excessive  use  of  flowers  at  earth  to  earth  burials.    It  is  all  very  well  to  pick  a  few 
flowers  from  the  garden  and  weave  them  into  a  wreath,  but  it  sickens  me  to  see  the 
boxes  of  flowers  which  are  sent  to  funerals  coming  from  the  florists.    The  order  is 
given,  "  Please  send  a  los.  or  a  ;f  i  wreath,"  and  it  comes,  and  the  man  who  brings  it 
up  to  the  door,  like  the  gamekeeper  when  leaving  birds,  expects  a  present.     I  know 
the  case  of  a  man  who  expected  a  present  from  tlie  mourning  family.    The  scandal  of 
excessive  flowers  and  things  of  that  sort  is  quite  as  bad  in  its  way  as  the  old  scandal 
of  black  feathers  and  crape,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.     If  we  were  a  little  more 
reasonable,  I  think  we  should  be  a  little  more  sensible  in  all  we  do  in  that  way. 
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Rev.  C.  C.  Murray-Browne,  Balsall  Heath  Vicarage, 

Birmingham. 

I  SHOULD  not  have  asked  to  address  this  meeting  for  a  minute  or  two  at  the  end,  bad 
it  not  been  that  I  wanted  to  raise  my  voice  very  strongly  against  extravagance  in 
funerals.  It  is  a  subject  which  comes  home  to  every  clergyman  in  the  large  towns, 
and  I  am  responsible  for  one  of  those  large  parishes  which  exist  in  Birmingham  moce 
than  in  any  other  large  town  in  the  country.  There  are  26,000  people  at  least  to  mj 
parish,  and,  therefore,  the  question  of  funeral  reformation  is  one  which  comes  hoiBe 
to  me.  Before  I  go  into  that,  I  should  like  to  say,  however,  one  word  abost 
cremation.  The  question  could  not  be  decided  on  religious  grounds ;  but  what  wr 
have  to  decide  between  cremation  and  earth  to  earth  burial  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
and  most  suitable  means  of  disposing  of  our  dead.  My  own  feeling  is  strongly  against 
cremation,  and  public  opinion  is  more  strongly  against  it  than  some  are  aware.  I 
was  speaking  to  a  Roman  Catholic  a  day  or  two  ago  on  the  subject  of  cremation,  and 
I  was  told  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  be  cremated,  because  her  Churdi  had 
spoken  against  it.  One  word  more — one  speaker,  who  referred  to  the  injury  arisii^ 
from  gases  and  bad  smells  escaping  from  graves  in  churchyards,  said  that  the  dergr 
and  the  sexton  ought  to  have  something  to  sa^  on  that  subject.  Now  for  twcntr 
years  I  was  a  rector  of  a  parish  in  a  countr}'  district,  and  I  had  the  churchyard,  whicfa 
was  rather  a  difHcult  one,  to  manage,  so  I  know  all  about  that.  The  sexton  used  to 
speak  to  me  sometimes  about  liad  smells  ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  he  or  I  were  any  tbt 
worse  fur  these  bad  smells.  Therefore,  I  should  say  if  earth  to  earth  burial  can  be 
considered  to  be  innocuous  to  the  living,  I  do  think  that  it  is  very  preferable  to 
cremation.  With  regard  to  extravagance,  that  is  a  very  serious  evil ;  but  another 
dangerous  practice  is  for  poor  people  to  keep  a  corpse  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen,  to  the 
injury  of  the  living,  for  six  or  seven  days.  This  is  principally  caused  by  some  di  those 
reasons  for  extravagance.  The  poor  people  will  not  hasten  the  funeral  on  until  the} 
can  collect  the  necessary  money  to  have  such  a  funeral  as  will  suit  the  dignity  of  the 
family.  The  consequence  is  that  the  corpse  remains  in  a  room  crowded  with  the 
living  for  a  week.  The  only  means  of  obviating  this  danger  to  the  health  of  the 
living  is  to  build  mortuaries.  The  custom  of  going  about  begging  from  house  to  house 
to  get  money  to  bury  the  dead  is  very  prevalent  in  Birmingham,  an<l  leads  to  evil. 
The  burial  clubs  which  provide  for  these  expensive  funerals  are  also  a  great  evil.  It 
is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  sometimes  sick  children  are  not  nursed  as  they  oo$;bt  to 
be,  because  on  the  death  of  the  sickly  child  some  money  will  come  to  the  {larents 
from  these  burial  clubs  or  insurance  offices.  'Ihen,  again,  the  poor  people  will  have 
carriages  to  carry  their  dead  where  the  cemetery  is  at  a  distance,  which  of  coarse 
entails  a  great  deal  of  expense. 


TO  WN  HALL. 
Friday  Evkning,  October  4TH,    1893. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT   in    the   Chair. 


VOTES     OF    THANKS. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Norton. 

I  HAVE  the  great  honour  and  pleasure  of  moving  *'  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  meeting 
be  presented  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester  for  his  indefatigable 
labours  and  wise  guidance  as  President  of  the  Church  Congress  of  Birmingham,  1893. 
from  its  inception  to  its  close."  We  all  know  that  his  most  excellent  predecessor,  the 
late  bishop  of  the  diocese,  shrank  from  the  talking  spirit  of  the  age,  and  we  also  know 
well  that  he  brilliantly  exemplified  the  motto,  '*  Facto  non  verba."  But  our  preseot 
excellent  bishop's  feeling  is  not  incongruous  with  the  motto,  '*  Cur  facunda  pamus 
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decoro  inter  verba  cadit  lingua  silento  ?  "  Talking  without  action  is  a  saU  default,  but 
is  there  any  man  or  woman  who  has  heard  the  discussions  in  these  halls  during  the 
past  weeky  who  has  a  heart  so  hard  as  not  to  have  been  stirred  by  what  he  has  heard 
to  a  higher  standard  of  action  on  his  own  part  ?  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
Churchmen  to  meet  and  confer  together  upon  differences  in  Church  views  which  may 
not  be  at  all  vital  to  the  essence  of  Christian  religion.  Depend  upon  it  also,  it  is 
most  useful  for  individuals  to  open  and  unlmrden  their  minds  of  what  is  burning  hot 
within  them  in  regard  to  such  subjects,  speaking  out  plainly  what  their  views  are. 
Can  any  man  say  that  he  has  not  known  many  instances  in  which  a  man,  supposing 
that  he  had  an  internecine  difference  with  his  neighbour,  has,  after  meeting  and  con- 
versing with  him,  gone  away  saying,  '*  After  all  he  is  not  so  bad  as  I  thought.'*  And 
I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  better  agreement  among  us — more  than  I  imagine  there 
ever  was  before.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Bishop  made  the  admirable  address  which 
opened  our  proceedings  at  the  commencement  of  this  week.  Firm  in  his  own 
opin,ions,  stating  them  boldly  and  conscientiously,  as  he  has  at  this  moment  done,  con- 
ciliatory to  all  except  violated  order,  a  master  of  his  great  subject,  and  with  his  heart 
intent  upon  what  he  has  originated,  conducted,  and  now  brought  to  a  prosperous  and 
mo6t  important  issue — this  nrsl  Church  Congress  in  the  great  city  of  Birmingham. 
Therefore  I  have  the  honour  of  moving  this  Resolution,  which  is  no  mere  expression, 
but  ts  what  must  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  everybody  present. 

The  Resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting  by  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  and  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Right  Rev.  the   PRESIDENT. 

Lord  Norton,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  Kind  Friends—I  thank  you  most  heartily, 
Lord  Norton,  for  the  very  kind  words  in  which  you  have  moved  this  Resolution — far 
too  kind  and  flattering  as  regards  myself— and  I  thank  you  all  heartily  for  the  over- 
whelming kindness  with  which  you  have  responded  to  the  Resolution.  I  assure  you 
my  heart  is  full,  and  therefore  you  must  excuse  me  if  my  words  are  lame.  I  look  back 
upon  this  week,  I  can  say  truly,  with  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  disguise  from  myself— I  am  more  deeply  conscious  of  them  than  anyone  in 
this  hall  can  be — my  own  deficiencies  and  shortcomings.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  guide  the  meetings  at  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  preside,  and  I  do  thank  all  for  the  kindness  and  forbearance  with  which  they 
have  received  me.  There  was,  perhaps,  only  one  little  regretable  incident  in  the  whole 
week,  and  for  that  incident  I  can  only  express  my  sorrow  that  it  should  have  occurred. 
I  am  not  going  into  detail,  but  I  think  I  may  say  I  had  the  support  and  the  approval  of 
the  Mayor  of  Birmingham.  However,  passing  from  that,  I  must  now  say  a  word  of 
heart-felt  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  aided  me  during  the  long  weeks  which  preceded 
the  gathering  of  the  Congress  with  their  unwearied  efforts  to  make  the  Congress  a 
success,  and  with  their  invariable  courtesy  and  wonderful  consideration  for  myself. 
They  lightened  my  labours  more  than  I  can  say.  I  do  thank  the  whole  Committee, 
I  do  thank  the  Mayor,  and  my  friends  the  Secretaries,  and  among  the  Secretaries 
may  I  be  pardoned  if  I  mention  one  especially,  because,  whilst  all  were  able  and 
indefatigable,  I  must  say  my  friend  Canon  Owen  was  the  most  indefatigable  and 
untiring  in  his  exertions,  and  most  prominent  in  his  power  of  organization.  And 
now  I  have  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  which  I  know  you  will  give  with  the  liveliest 
and  heartiest  enthusiasm.  Before  I  read  the  Resolution,  let  me  say  how  enormous  is  the 
debt  I  personally  owe  to  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham.  This  is  the  second  time  he  has 
held  the  proud  position  of  chief  magistrate  of  this  great  city.  I  am  only  saying  what 
everyone  in  the  city  will  acknowledge  to  be  the  simple  truth,  when  I  say  that  during 
these  two  years  of  office  he  has  won  the  respect,  regard,  and  affectionate  esteem  of  the 
whole  of  his  fellow  citizens,  to  whatever  class  or  calling  they  belong.  How  vast  the 
burden  which  must  rest  upon  his  shoulders  at  all  times  and  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  yet,  with  the  vast  burden  pressing  upon  him,  he  has  always  found  time  to 
help  us  in  our  deliberations  and  preparations  for  the  Church  Congress.  He  has 
never  grudged  any  amount  of  fatigue  or  labour,  and  I  have  always  found  him  a  most 
readv  and  a  most  valuable  counsellor.  I  have,  therefore,  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
movmg  the  following  resolution  : — '*  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  pre- 
sented to  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  Alderman  Lawley  Parker,  for  the 
invaluable  services  rendered  by  him  in  the  preparation  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
Birmingham  Church  Congress  of  1893,"  and  I  venture  to  add  something  to  that  Reso- 
lution, '*and  for  the  invaluable  services  rendered  by  him  throughout  the  Congress 
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week.'*     I   must  not  forget  to  mention  his  liberal  and  splendid  hospitality  in  bis 
reception  of  the  members  of  the  Congress. 

The  Resolution  was  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Alderman  Lawley  Parker,  the  Worshipful  the 

Mayor  of  Birmingham. 

My  Lord  Bishop, — I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  kind  words  and  for  the  genenl 

courtesy  which  I  have  always  received  from  you  since  it  has  been  my  honour  to  wock 

with  you  in  connection  with  this  Church  Congress.     I  appreciate,  very  highly,  the  too 

flattering  things  you  have  said  of  me,  and  I  can  only  say,  the  best  reward  I  coold 

ask  for,  is  the  reward  that  this  Congress  has  secured,  namely,  the  success  of  tbr 

Congress  itself.     I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  Papers,  and  the  Speeches,  and  ik 

Sermons  we  have  listened  to,  all  have  been  up  to  an  exceptionally  high  standard  of 

merit,  and  that  the  debates  have  been  equally  so.     I  think  all  who  have  had  the 

privilege  to  attend  this  Congress  must  have  been  impressed,  as  I  have  been  impressed. 

by  one  thing — the  deep  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  all  those  who  have  taken  pan 

ill  the  debates  in  connection  with  the  Congress,  and  the  forbearance  and  fairness  they 

have  shown  towards  those  from   whom    they  differ.      I  believe  that    the   Chorcb 

Congress  will,  as  we  expect,  put   much  heart  in  the  clergy  and  Cburch>workeis 

in  this  city,  and  I  believe  that  we  laymen,  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  attendicg  the 

Congress,  will  the  better  understand  the  very  many  important  problems  which  have 

been  considered  by  the  Congress,  and  be  able  to  form  a  better  judgment  than  we 

should  have  done  had  we  been  unable  to  attend.      Personally,  I  can  only  say  that  1 

shall  always  look  back  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  being  privileged  to  take  part 

in  the  Congress.     As  I  expected  would  be  the  case,  I  hope  and  believe  that  I  have 

formed  friendships  which  will  last  me  through  my  life.     I  have  appreciated  ver} 

greatly  listening  to  the  great  leaders  of  the  several  schools  of  thought  in  the  Church, 

and  I  need  not  say  how  much  I   have  appreciated,   as  I  am  sure  you  have   all 

appreciated,  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  opportunity  of 

listening    to   his  sermon,   which  I   shall   never  forget*      The  Archbishop,   in   the 

kindly  remarks  which  he  made  when  I  had  the  privilege  to  welcome   him  to  the 

Congress,  referred   to  my  effort   to  induce  him   to  alter  his  arrangements  so  as 

to  h^  able   to  attend   the   Congress.      The  Archbbhop  did  not  know  that  if  be 

had  said  *'  No "  on   the   first  occasion,  I   should   not  have  given  it   up.      I  had 

made  up  my  mind,  if  it  was  necessary,  to  go  and  fetch  the  Archbishop  ;  I  felt  it  so 

essential  to  the  Congress  that  we  should  have  him,  and  that  he  should  take  port  in 

the  proceedings.      Fortunately,  he  succumbed  at  my  first  attack,  and  it  was  not 

necessary  for  me  to  carry  it  any  further.     I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  it  is 

most  satisfactory  to  me,  as  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee,  to  find  that  we  were 

able,  practically,  to  offer  hospitality  to  all  the  visitors  who  desired  it  ;  and  that«  i 

think,  reflects  credit  upon  the  citizens  of  Birmingham,  and  our  neighbours  who  were 

so  ready  to  come  forward  and  help  us  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  city,  and  to 

offer  hospitality  to  our  visitors,  whom  we  were  so  glad  to  see.     I  am  glad  to  give  a  fev 

statistics  of  the  returns  of  the  tickets  sold  during  the  Congress.     I  have  here  the 

return  of  the  numbers  of  the  tickets  sold  at  the  Church  Congress  from  the  year  1S82, 

and  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Birmingham,  so  far  as  the  number  of  full  members, 

day,  and  evening  tickets  combined  are  concerned,  has  beaten  the  record.     The  total 

number  of  these  tickets  sold  was  7,392,  or  i,ocx)  over  the  highest  number,  which  was 

at  the  Manchester  meeting  in  1888,  and  the  grand  total  of  all  tickets  sold,  including 

platform  tickets   for  the  working-men's  meetings,  was  8,694.     Satisfactory  as  this 

return  is,  I  hope  my  friends  who  have  been  good  enough  to  sign  as  a  guarantee,  win 

not  be  disappointed  when  they  hear  that  there  will  have  to  be  a  call ;  but  I  think  they 

will   be  glad  to  know  that  the  call  is  not  likely  to  be  a  very  large  one.      It  b 

impossible  for  us  to  tell  at  the  present  time  what  the  call  will  be,  but  I  am  certain 

that  it  will  not  be  as  much  as  I  rather  led  the  members  of  the  committee  to  suppose 

that  it  might  be.     The  expenses  have  been  so  exceptional  in  preparing  Bingley  Hall 

.ind  the  Reception  Room,  although  the  greatest  economy  has  been  exercised,  that  we 

shall  have  to  call  upon  the  guarantors,  a  condition  of  things  which  usually  prevails  at 

Church  Congresses. 

The  Right  Rev.  H.  B.  BowLBY,  Bishop  of  Coventry, 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  propose  "That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented 
to  the  Preachers,  Readers,  and  Speakers  at  the  Birmingham  Church  Congress,  1893." 
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To  take  the  preachers  first,  you  all  know  that  there  were  three  preachers  at  the 
opening  services.  Criticism  itself  must  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  these  august 
names.  We  had,  first  of  all,  the  Primate  of  all  England.  If  there  had  been  nothing 
except  his  high  office,  that  would  have  ensured  our  warmest  thanks  ;  but  in  that  high 
office  of  the  Church  of  England  we  have  one  of  the  busiest  men  of  the  age — ^a  man 
who  cannot  give  up  a  single  day  from  his  engagements,  which  carry  him  all  over  the 
world  in  thought  and  in  correspondence,  wiUiout  serious  inconvenience  to  himself. 
I  bad  not  the  privilege  of  hearing  his  sermon,  because  I  was  in  attendance  on  the 
second  preacher,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  but  I  am  sure,  when  the  time  comes 
— ^and  we  shall  have  the  privilege  of  reading  that  sermon  in  the  Report,  which,  of  course, 
we  shall  all  buy — we  shall  derive  immense  satisfaction  from  reading  these  sweet  phrases 
and  philosophic  words,  so  original,  so  unique,  so  characteristic  of  the  man  who  is 
unapproached  by  any  other.  We  had  the  Bishop  of  Durham  second.  He,  too,  is  a 
very  Dusy  man,  but  he  fulfilled  his  engagement  to  preach  here,  although  he  ought  to 
have  been  in  his  own  diocese  to  receive  the  royal  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  were 
sojourning  there  for  awhile.  But  he  fullfiled  his  promise  and  preached  his  sermon, 
and  I  need  not  say  that  when  the  sermon  comes  to  be  read  it  will  be  found  to  possess 
the  scholarly  power,  the  exquisite  way  of  putting  things,  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
the  preacher.  The  third  was  a  man  whose  name  is  known  all  over  the  world.  Arch- 
deacon Farrar,  of  whom  the  Bishop  of  London  said  to  me  this  week,  '*That  man  is  a 
bom  orator ;  one  of  the  greatest  speakers  of  the  day.'*  His  own  diocesan  pronounced 
that  opinion  upon  him,  and  that  opinion  has  been  emphatically  confirmed  by  those  in 
Birmingham  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  him.  As  to  the  Readers  and  Speakers, 
we  have  had  a  very  charming  arrangement  at  this  Congress.  We  have  had  most 
delightful  contributions  from  the  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  hopefulness  of  the  young 
men  of  the  day,  and  besides  that  we  have  had  the  mellow  sobriety  and  matured 
thought  of  the  older  men.  A  Church  Congress  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  eliciting 
trnth,  and  bringing  men  to  a  more  friendly  and  perfect  understanding  of  each  other's 
minds.  I  will  venture  to  congratulate  Lord  Norton  on  the  sons  whom  he  has  the 
pleasure  to  possess,  who  gave  us  the  advantage  of  their  knowledge  of  London,  and  of 
their  useful  and  powerful  advocacy  of  the  question  they  took  up.  But  there  were 
many  others.  I  do  not  know  that  all  in  Birmingham  can  be  sufficiently  thankful  that 
the  Congress  has  been  brought  here,  nor  sufficiently  thankful  to  the  Preachers,  Speakers, 
and  Readers,  who  made  the  Congress  what  it  has  been. 
The  Resolution  was  put,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  Head-Master  of  Harrow. 

In  returning  thanks  for  this  Resolution,  I  may  say  that  I  heard  very  little  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress,  as  I  was  only  able  to  arrive  last  night,  and,  therefore,  am 
obliged  to  take  the  sermons  and  speeches  somewhat  on  trust ;  but  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  really  no  need  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  writers  and  the  speakers,  'lliey  have 
had  a  very  good  time.  There  ought  rather  to  be  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  listeners.  In 
regard  to  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  in  proposing  the  vote  of  thanks,  I  can 
hardly  make  up  my  mind,  thinking  of  myself,  why  my  speech  was  a  model  of  that 
wisdom  or  of  that  youthful  enthusiasm  which  his  lordship  regarded  as  incompatible  ;  but 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case,  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  all  Preachers, 
Readers,  and  Speakers,  I  beg  to  return  our  sincere  and  hearty  thanks. 

The  Worshipful  the  MAYOR  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

I  HAVE  asked  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  moving  the  next  Resolution — "  That  the 
hearty  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  the  local  committee  and  officers  of  the 
Birmingham  Church  Congress,  1 093,  for  the  services  rendered  by  them  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  arrangements."  It  may  seem  a  little  invidious  that  I  should  speak  to 
this  Resolution,  as  I  am  both  an  officer  and  a  member  of  the  committee  ;  but  it  affords 
me  an  opportunity  of  saying  how  much  I — as  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee — 
feel  under  an  obligation  to  my  colleagues  with  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  to 
work.  As  to  the  Lord  President,  I  have  already  expressed  my  feelings.  We  have 
had  most  capable  vice-presidents,  and  I  would  specially  mention  the  Bishop  of 
Coventry  as  being  anxious  to  do  all  he  could  ;  andf  we  have  had  a  most  capable 
treasurer  in  Mr.  J.  D.  Goodman,  whose  health  did  not  enable  him  to  attend  the  Congrc 
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In  Teference'to  him,  I  would  say  that  his  services  are  rather  to  come  than  in  tbe  past, 
because  it  will  be  his  duty  to  pay  the  bills  and  to  make  the  call  upon  the  gaaianton. 
Passing  to  the  veteran  permanent  honorary  secretary,  Archdeacon  Emery,  be  has, 
with  his  sound  judgment  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  Congrrss,  with  his  tact  aad 
ability,  impressed  everyone  with  whom  he  came  in  contact ;  and  I  look  forwaid  to 
considering  him  as  among  the  personal  friends  I  have  made  during  this  Congrcs, 
and  hope  to  have  other  opportunities  of  extending  that  friendship.  What  shall  I  say 
of  the  ci^^ht  honorary  secretaries,  except  that  there  were  never  eight  better  workos. 
Each  and  all  of  them  performed  their  respective  duties  in  an  admiiable  maimer,  and 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  if  the  success  of  the  Congress  is  due  more  to  one  than 
to  another,  it  is  to  Canon  Owen.  Mr.  £.  M.  Goodman  has  just  the  qualities  which  tbe 
Archbishop  referred  to  in  hift  sermon  as  being  so  valuable,  for  he  has  been  quiet  in 
doing  an  immense  amount  of  work,  and  has  shown  sincerity  and  simplicity  in  carrying 
it  out.  These  eight  honorary  secretaries  have  worked  together  in  soch  perfect  acoofd 
that  I  think  we  have  really  formed  strong  friendships  with  each  of  them. 
The  Resolution  was  put,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Venerable  WILLIAM  Emery,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Ely, 
:  Permanent  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Church  Congress. 

I  stJPPOSB  I  am  included  in  the  resolution  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Binningham 
Church  Congress,  being  honorary  permanent  secretary  of  the  whole.  Otherwise,  you 
are  paying  me  an  undeserved  compliment  in  connection  with  this  Congress.  Generally 
speaking,  I  ask  that  my  name  shall  be  omitted  from  all  votes  of  thanks,  because  as  I 
go  from  Congress  to  Congress  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  always  brought  forward  as 
one  of  the  important  workers.  I  have  been  greatly  privileged  for  many  years  to 
attend  the  Church  Congresses,  and  to  give  advice  from  place  to  place  as  to  what  has 
been  done  and  what  probably  might  be  done  again  ;  but  the  actual  work  of  the 
Congress  and  the  burdensome  details  naturally  fall  upon  the  local  officers.  I  confesB 
I  do  admire  the  marvellous  diligence  of  Canon  Owen,  which  has  been  mentioned,  and 
of  the  other  secretaries  when  preparing  for  this  Congress.  If  my  original  suggestions 
had  been  carried  out  the  expenditure  would  have  been  less  probably,  but  Birmingham 
would  not  have  been  at  the  head  of  all  Congresses,  as  it  is  now  ;  it  would  not  have 
been  able  to  have  gathered  together  more  working-men,  and  I  was  going  to  say  more 
solid  working-men,  than  any  former  centre  or  Congress.  It  would  not  have  had  that 
really  fine  meeting  in  the  Bingley  Hall,  for,  with  the  natural  fear  and  timidity  1  at 
first  had,  not  knowing,  as  I  know  now,  the  lil)erality  of  Birmingham  and  its  deter- 
mination to  beat  tiie  record,  I  actually  suggested  at  first  that  the  Town  Hall  and  an 
over-flow  building  would  suffice.  But  the  Mayor  said,  *'  No  !  we  will  have  them 
together  ;  we  will  have  a  place  worthy  of  Birmingham,  and  we  will  have  the  meeiii^s 
in  such  a  place  that  thousands  of  working-men  may  come  to  them."  So  Birminghaiii 
took  up  the  matter  and  raised  a  guarantee  fund  of  ^6,ooo,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  think 
that  a  very  small  part  of  that  will  be  required,  unles.^,  indeed,  the  people  of 
Birmingham  have  the  wonderful  enthusiasm  which  another  Congress  centre  had ; 
for  there  the  call  being  17s.  6d.  in  the  pound,  they  decided  to  pay  the  full  guarantee 
and  give  the  difference  as  a  present  to  the  local  secretaries.  However,  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  do  that  under  present  circumstances.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  after 
so  many  years  that  this  year's  Church  Congress  has  been  held  in  Birmingham : 
I  have  long  desired  it,  and  I  feel  sure  it  will  prove  a  blessing  not  only  to 
Birmingham  and  to  this  diocese,  but  to  the  whole  country.  Among  all  the  previous 
meetings  of  working-men  I  never  did  witness — I  was  going  to  say  as  much,  certainly 
not  greater,  earnestness  and  deeper  religious  feeling,  as  I  witnessed  at  the  meetings 
with  the  working-men  in  the  great  Congress  Hall.  It  must  be  a  good  augury  that 
thousands  of  working-men  were  ready  to  listen  night  after  night,  and  especially  last 
night,  to  the  discussions  that  took  place.  Their  evident  interest  and  agreement  with 
the  great  principles  enunciated  show  that  their  hearts  are  right,  and  that  it  depends 
upon  tbe  Church  whether  or  no  it  will  secure  their  hearty  sympathy  and  determined 
help  in  supporting  and  extending  the  great  National  Church  of  England. 

The  Rev.  C.  Mansfield  Owen,  Vicar  of  S.  George's,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham ;  Honorary  Canon  of  Worcester. 

On    behalf  of  my  colleagues,  as  well  as  on  my  own  behalf,   I  thank  yoo  most 
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sincerely  for  the  generous  appreciation  with  which  you  have  received  our  services, 
-and  I  can  only  say — if  you  are  satisfied,  we  are  more  than  rewarded. 

K  M.  Goodman,  Esq. 

I  THANK  you  on  behalf  of  the  lay  secretaries  and  other  officers  for  so  (![enerously 
passing  this  vote  of  thanks.  I  feel  that  thanks  are  not  due  to  us  so  much  as  you 
imagine.  Our  duties  have  throughout  been—and  I  am  sure  I  am  speaking  for  my 
colleagues  in  saying  so— a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  us,  and  also  an  education.  I 
have  met  personally  in  my  work  nothing  but  courtesy,  and  in  many  cases  forgiveness. 
I  have  to  apologize  for  many  shortcomings.  I  have  to  apologize  to  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  to  me  anonymously,  stating  that  he  had  been  uncomfortably  squeezed  in  getting 
into  S.  Martin's  Church.  He  asked  for  an  apology,  and  I  apologize  sincerely.  I 
have  also  to  apolc^ize  to  many  hosts  who  have  not  received  their  expected  guests, 
and  I  apologize — perhaps  there  may  be  some — to  those  who  have  been  unable  to  find 
the  houses  of  their  hosts.     We  have  done  our  best,  and  we  have  had  our  reward. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  President. 

I  HAVE  to  propose  "  That  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  Working-men|s 
Committee."  For  the  first  time  the  working-men  have  been  asked  to  take  their 
place  on  the  Subjects  Committee,  and  for  the  first  time  they  have  selected  their  own 
subjects.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the  splendid  meetings  of  working-men  we  have  had, 
must  have  realized  the  keen  and  vivid  interest  which  they  have  taken  in  the  subjects 
'brought  before  them.  We  have  been  told  that  Church  life  is  a  failure  in  Birmingham. 
We  have  given  the  most  mugnificent  answer  to  that  taunt  during  this  week*  I  am 
proud  of  Birmingham,  and  I  want  you  to  give  three  cheers  for  Birmingham. 
The  Resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  cheers  given. 

The  Rev.  T.  E.  Teignmouth-Shore,  Canon  of  Worcester. 

I  Movs,  '*  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  meeting  l>e  presented  to  the  entertainers  of 
the  guests,  the  honorary  architect,  Mr.  J»  A.  Chat  win,  the  committees  of  the  various 
clubs  and  other  institutions,  the  manufacturers,  and  others  who  have  kindly  assisted 
the  rrceptiun  committee  in  the  arrangements  for  the  Birmingham  Church  Congress, 
'^3>'*  As  you  know,  we  secretaries  have  had  the  great  privilege  of  being  silent 
heretofore,  and  I  certainly  am  not  going  to  infringe  at  any  length  the  rule  that  they 
have  generally  followed.  I  have  entrusted  to  me  a  non-contentious  resolution.  It  is 
backed,  I  know,  by  the  entire  Congress.  The  Mayor  called  this  resolution,  I  believe, 
an  ''omnibus*'  resolution,  because  it  ^^mbraced  so  many.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the 
dimensions  of  an  omnibus  he  would  allow  to  be  driven  through  the  streets  of  this 
great  city.  It  would  certainly  l)e  of  dimensions  of  which  I  do  not  think  he  could 
approve  if  I  were  to  embrace  all  those  to  whom  under  this  resolution  our  thanks  are 
■due  for  their  help  and  hospitality.  There  are  one  or  two  that  I  think  ought  to  be 
particularly  mentioned.  I  should  like  to  mention  those  who  have  contributed  the 
beautiful  banner  which  has  been  displayed  in  the  great  Congress  Hall,  designed  by  a 
Birmingham  artist,  and  worked  by  Mrs.  Lee  Elkington.  We  owe  a  warm  vote  of 
thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  acted  as  stewards,  and  have  had  considerable 
trial  of  temper  in  meeting  the  wishes  and  convenience  of  everybody.  We  owe  to 
those  who  have  opened  so  hospitably  their  doors  our  warmest  thanks  for  their 
splendid  hospitality.  We  are  also  indebted  to  all  those  mentioned  in  the  resolution 
— to  the  committees  of  the  various  clubs  who  have  admitted  us  as  honorary  memliers 
during  the  time  we  were  here ;  to  the  working-men,  and  especially  to  the  working- 
men  headed  by  Mr.  Godby  (to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted),  who  so  admirably 
managed  the  vast  assemblies  of  working-men.  To  all  these  our  thanks  are  due,  and 
the  Mayor  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  one  class  of  our  friends  ought  not  to  be 
omitted — the  police  of  this  city,  to  whom  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  the  tact  and 
good  temper  with  which  they  have  done  their  duty.  To  all  these,  and  many  others 
classified  in  this  resolution,  we  vote  the  warmest  thanks  for  their  greatly  appreciated 
help  and  for  their  generous  and  splendid  hospitality. 
The  Resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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C.  E.  Matthews,  Esq. 

Thbre  are  times  for  speaking  and  times  fur  refraining  from  speaking.  On  behalf  of 
those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  and  good  fortune  to  be  hosts  at  this  TCongresi,  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  your  resolution.  We  have  only  endeavoured  to  follow  out  the 
Apostolic  precept  of  being  careful  to  entertain  strangers,  and  in  many  houses  we 
have  also  been  entertaining  angels  as  well. 


WORCESTER     CATHEDRAL. 
Saturday    Morning,    October    7th,     1S93, 


THE    CLOSING    SERVICE. 

A  Closing  Service  was  held  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  diocese  00 
the  Saturday  in  Congress  week.  It  is  estimated  that  about  400  membefs  of 
of  Congress  travelled  by  the  special  train  from  Birmingham,  and  the  nave  of  the 
cathedral  was  well  filled.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  attended  in  state,  and  the 
Mayor  of  Birmingham  was  present,  but  not  in  his  robes.  A  short  form  of  service 
was  used.  It  was  opened  with  the  hymn,  sung  in  procession,  "O  God,  our  help  in 
ages  past."  The  Te  Deum  was  next  sung  to  Hopkins  in  F,  then  followed  the 
Suffrages,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Collects  for  the  Sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  and  All  Saints'  Day.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Sermon 
Beethoven's  **  Hallelujah  "  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  sung,  and  the  Blessing  by 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  given  from  his  chair  in  the  nave,  closed  the  service. 


THE     SERMON. 

The  Right  Rev.  Mandell  Creighton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Peterborough. 

**  He  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children 
to  their  fathers  ;  lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse." — Alalachi  iv.  6. 

OuK  Congress  is  over.  This  is  the  last  public  act  which  characterizes 
our  meeting.  Many  have  already  gone  back  to  their  homes  and  to  their 
work.  You  who  remain  are  here  for  a  few  hours  only,  that  you  may 
deepen  your  impressions  by  a  solemn  act  of  divine  worship.  As  at  fizst 
you  strove  to  gain  a  teachable  and  receptive  mind  by  kneeling  in  God's 
house,  so  now  you  come  to  offer  to  God  all  that  you  have  learned,  and 
you  ask  Him  to  make  it  fruitful  for  His  own  good  purposes. 

The  same  act  of  worship,  and  yet  how  different  the  surroundings. 
How  great  the  contrast  between  the  parish  church  of  a  busy  town,  and 
the  stately  dignity  of  a  cathedral.  One  fabric  tells  of  growth  to 
accommodate  an  increasing  population,  the  other  tells  of  slow  and 
continuous  work  to  set  forth  a  memorial  of  the  glory  of  God.  The 
parish  church,  however  large,  is  the  creation  of  man's  needs ;  the 
cathedral,  however  much  it  may  be  used — and  few  cathedrals  exhibit 
more  multifarious  effort  than  this  in  which  we  are  now  assembled — still 
bears  in  its  plan  the  indestructible  marks  that  it  was  previously  designed 
as  a  monumental  symbol.  There  are  many  minds  which  find  the  more 
homely  arrangement  of  the  parish  church  more  suited  to  the  temper 
of  their  devotion.     There  are  others  who  find  new  faculties  called  into 
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play  by  the  poetic  suggestion  of  a  cathedral.  Some  seek  to  know  God 
as  He  is  related  to  their  own  souls  and  gives  unity  to  life  and  duty. 
Others  find  that  they  are  helped  by  the  attempt  to  realize  God  in 
Himself,  and  so  raise  their  souls  by  dim  visions  of  a  beauty  and  a  glory 
which  they  cannot  apprehend.  These  are  rough  types  of  different  kinds 
of  character,  different  attitudes  towards  life.  Each  of  us  may  feel  a 
preference  for  one  or  the  other,  but  who  would  venture  to  say  that  either 
was  intrinsically  better  than  the  other  ?  Each  has  its  own  sphere  of  use- 
fulness ;  each  supplements  the  other.  There  is  no  real  contradiction,  no 
necessary  opposition  between  them.  He  is  fortunate  who  can  lend  him- 
self in  turns  to  both  of  these  impulses  and  find  his  life  grow  richer  by  what 
each  supplies.  There  are  times  when  meditation  on  one's  own  soul  and 
its  relations  to  the  world  brings  God  nearer  to  us.  There  are  times 
when  meditation  on  God  as  He  has  revealed  Himself  in  the  world 
throws  a  new  light  upon  self  and  its  duties.  The  religion  which  begins 
from  the  individual  tends  to  intensity  and  one-sidedness  ;  the  religion 
which  finds  its  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  universal  tends  to  lose 
itself  in  the  vain  attempt  to  reproduce  in  earthly  system  the  harmony  of 
heaven.  Introspection  alone  ends  in  moral  narrowness ;  mysticism 
alone  ends  in  moral  stagnation.  Both  elements  are  necessary  for  a 
right  balance  of  mind  and  soul. 

This  is  obvious ;  and  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  the  divisions 
which  have  rent  the  Church  of  Christ  may  be  traced  to  the  undue 
exaltation  of  one  of  these  tendencies  over  the  other.  Men  have  not 
differed  so  much  about  the  great  verities  of  the  faith  as  about  the  mode 
in  which  these  should  be  felt  by  themselves  and  set  forth  to  others. 
Men  have  not  quarrelled  so  much  about  the  contents  of  doctrine  as 
about  the  methods  by  which  truth  should  be  preserved  and  expressed. 
"  This  is  my  belief,"  says  one  body.  ''  It  is  mine  also,"  says  the  other. 
**  I  propose,  in  consequence,  to  speak  and  act  in  this  manner,"  says  one. 
*'  I  propose,  in  consequence,  to  speak  and  act  differently,"  says  the 
other.  "  But  you  shall  not,"  says  the  party  in  possession  of  power, 
and  from  that  unhappy  determination  many  miseries  originated  in  the 
past.  Men  met  and  discussed  things  ofttimes,  as  we  have  been 
doing  during  the  past  week.  But,  at  the  end  of  the  discussion,  came 
the  inevitable  decision  of  the  majority,  and  the  minority  must  obey,  or 
fight,  or  be  swept  away  by  force.  And  this  conclusion  was  put  before 
them  in  the  name  of  that  God  whose  whole  dealings  with  the  world  are 
an  exhibition  of  infinite  tenderness,  and  patience,  and  respect  for  man's 
freedom,  even  when  he  misuses  it ;  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God  who 
came  on  earth  to  show  the  boundlessness  of  the  Father's  love,  and  to 
win  no  triumph  save  such  as  could  be  won  by  the  appeal  of  self-sacrifice 
to  the  consciences  of  men. 

You  will  say,  "  We  have  changed  all  this,  it  is  past  and  gone ;  we 
have  grown  wiser."  I  hope  this  is  so ;  but  I  have  not  much  faith  in 
the  results  of  increased  wisdom,  unless  that  means  also  increased  good- 
ness. Wisdom  shows  us  man's  way,  virtue  is  the  result  of  a  perception 
of  God's  way.  We  may  act  wisely  through  policy ;  we  can  act  well  only 
through  conviction  and  submission  to  a  higher  law.  So  I  would  ask 
you,  ••  Has  your  heart  learned  as  well  as  your  head  by  what  you  heard 
at  this  Congress  ?  "  Such  a  meeting  is  an  opportunity  for  all  of  us ;  it 
is  a  great  opportunity  for  those  who,  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  live 
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lives  of  comparative  isolation,  those  to  whom,  in  ordinary  times,  new 
ideas  come  from  books  rather  than  from  converse  with  their  fellows. 
Ideas  come  with  a  new  force  when  they  are  expressed  and  applied 
by  the  human  voice,  when  they  are  seen  embodied  in  a  person  and  have 
moulded  a  character.  By  ourselves,  working  at  our  problems,  striving 
to  make  the  best  of  our  gifts,  we  frame  rules  for  our  own  guidance,  we 
set  up  some  objects  of  endeavour  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  should  do  so ;  but  are  our  limitations  immovable  ? 
Are  they  boundary  stones  or  are  they  barriers  ?  Do  they  mark  the 
extent  of  our  present  progress,  or  do  they  determine  the  ultimate  goal  of 
our  endeavour  P  We  look  out  upon  the  boundless  realm  of  nature  and 
find  our  pleasure  in  discovering  new  points  of  view,  unsuspected  beauties 
in  things  both  large  and  small,  both  distant  and  close  at  hand.  The 
exclamation  of  the  Psalmist  is  eternally  rising  to  the  lips  of  man,  "  Oh 
Jjord,  how  manifold  are  Thy  works  ;  in  wisdom  has  Thou  made  them  all." 
Is  this  true  only  of  inanimate  nature  ?  Does  it  not  extend  to  the  little 
world  within,  which  is  but  a  mirror  of  the  great  world  of  God  ?  Surely 
a  sense  that  '*  God  fulfils  Himself  in  various  ways  '*  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  equipment  of  the  believing  soul. 

It  is  the  great  object  of  these  annual  meetings  to  deepen  this  sense, 
to  reveal  agreement  underlying  apparent  differences,  to  promote  good 
feeling,  to  strengthen  mutual  esteem.  They  have  done  much  in  the 
past  to  promote  this  happy  result.  I  trust  that  you  all  feel  that  this 
meeting  which  ends  today  has  helped  you  personally  towards  this  end. 
For,  remember  that  we  are  never  wearied  of  talking  of  the  exceptional 
difficulties  of  our  own  time.  We  speak  of  ourselves  as  living  in  a  great 
crisis  of  the  world's  affairs.  We  feel  that  we  are  on  many  points  of 
social  order  trembling  on  the  brink  of  change.  I  do  not  stop  to 
consider  how  far  this  is  true.  Every  age  of  which  I  know  always 
regarded  itself  as  in  perilous  times,  and  was  conscious  of  transition. 
P>ery  age  tends  to  look  upon  its  own  difficulties  as  exceptional.  Crises 
are  often  unobserved  till  they  are  past,  and  great  changes  are  often  silent 
in  their  operation.  It  is  not  the  change  itself,  but  the  re-adjustment 
after  the  change  is  accomplished,  which  is  most  keenly  felt. 

There  was  one  great  crisis  in  the  world's  history,  long  foreseen,  fore- 
told, and  expected,  which  passed  with  little  observation,  and  was  only 
recognized  by  degrees.  It  was  the  coming  of  the  Lord — an  event 
to  which  all  the  past  led  up,  and  from  which  all  the  present  flowed. 
God  spoke  unto  His  people,  and  declared  the  means  by  which  they 
were  to  be  prepared.  "The  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  I-ord  was 
to  come."  What  was  the  duty  of  human  agents?  How  could  men  be 
prepared  ?  The  words  of  my  text  give  the  answer  and  explain  the 
work  of  the  prophet.  **  He  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the 
children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers."  His  office  was 
to  promote  unity  by  the  removal  of  differences,  which  rested  on 
misunderstanding.  He  was  not  to  establish  an  outward  basis  of 
common  action,  but  an  inward  basis  of  mutual  recognition.  The  hearts 
of  two  generations  were  to  be  turned  to  one  another.  It  was  unity 
of  aspiration  which  was  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  future — not 
uniformity  of  practice  or  identity  of  method.  And  the  cry  when  it 
came  presented  a  mode  of  preparation  which  was  within  the  reach  (^ 
all  men.      "  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."     The 
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cleansing  of  the  mind's  eye  and  watchful  attention  for  the  voice  of 
God,  these  were  the  requisite  qualities  for  those  who  would  grasp  the 
coming  change.  On  these  all  could  agree — Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
Zealots  and  Herodians,  Scribes  and  unlearned  alike.  All  current 
efforts,  all  objects  of  endeavour  would  find  a  common  ground,  and 
be  reduced  to  a  common  measure.  Discussions  of  politics  might  still 
have  their  place,  but  they  would  be  brought  into  due  proportion  by  the 
aspiration  after  larger  principles  which  should  solve  old  problems  by 
setting  forth  a  new  attitude  towards  them.  It  was  not  that  the  problems 
were  not  real  or  important,  but  the  serenity  which  comes  from  the 
consciousness  of  an  extended  outlook  was  necessary  for  their  solution. 
Old  things  passed  away,  not  because  they  were  old  or  needless,  but 
because  they  were  transformed  with  a  higher  meaning.  The  men  who 
were  to  grasp  the  extended  truth  must  do  so  at  some  sacrifice  of  out- 
ward things.  Their  central  convictions  were  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  some  of  the  scaffolding  on  which  they  had 
been  reared. 

In  some  sort  of  way  this  process  holds  good  of  every  age  and  genera- 
tion. There  is  always  a  sense  of  change  and  its  accompanying  dis- 
comfort. Man  forms  his  character  upon  some  conception  of  the  world : 
£Eu:ts  do  not  bear  out  his  conception.  He  works  with  an  eye  to  some 
attainable  end ;  that  end  does  not  come  appreciably  nearer  in  spite  ot 
his  efforts. 

"  Nothing  remains  as  it  has  been  before  ; 
Better — so  call  it — only  not  the  same. 
To  draw  one  thing  of  beauty  to  his  heart's  core 
And  keep  it  changeless ;  such  life's  claim  : 
So  answered  :  Nevermore. 

New  ?    Why  'tis  the  old  woe  of  the  world, 
True  to  whose  rise  and  fall  we  live  and  die  ; 

Rise  with  it  then  :  rejoice  that  man  is  hurled 
From  change  to  change  unceasingly, 

His  soul's  wings  never  furled." 

Is  not  this  a  true  account  of  the  unending  problem  of  life  ?  Does  it 
not  face  us  both  as  regards  our  own  individual  life  and  the  life  of 
society  in  which  we  move  ? 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  principles  which  guide  our  efforts.  *•  My 
soul,  wait  thou  still  upon  God  :  for  of  Him  cometh  thy  salvation."  We 
are  sure  of  our  basis,  but  we  feel  none  the  less  the  strain  and  pressure  of 
outward  circumstance.  "  Without  are  fightings  and  within  are  fears." 
The  difficulty  lies  in  estimating  and  accepting  the  position.  We  know 
what  our  duty  is — to  hold  fast  for  ourselves,  and  to  strive  to  make 
known  to  others,  God's  purpose  for  man's  redemption  revealed  in 
Christ  Jesus.  But  how  are  we  to  fulfil  it  ?  God*s  purpose  is  eternal 
and  immutable  ;  but  man  is  changeful  and  diverse.  How  are  we  to 
regard  the  changefulness  and  diversity  of  man?     Is  its  root  evil  or  good  ? 

When  the  question  is  definitely  put  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  The 
constitution  of  human  nature  is  of  divine  origin.  God's  call  to  every 
roan  is  to  rise  above  the  natural  to  the  spiritual  :  man's  salvation  is  a 
process  of  spiritual  growth,  God's  revelation  was  given  gradually ; 
through  long  ages  He  educated  man  to  the  fulness  of  time  in  which  He 
sent  forth  His  Son.  Human  civilization  has  been  won  by  the  increase 
of  knowledge  and  a  greater  command  over  the  external  world.    All  these 
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are  truisms.  But,  though  men  admit  them  generally,  they  are  slow  to 
apply  them  particularly.  The  history  of  the  Church,  like  the  history  of  the 
world,  is  a  record  of  attempts  to  assume  finality.  *'  Now  that  we  have 
found  a  basis,  let  us  organize,"  is  always  the  cry  of  politicians.  *'  Oar 
basis  is  unchangeable,  our  organization  and  methods  must  be  so  like- 
wise," is  the  natural  motto  of  the  Christian.  But  human  life  is  changing, 
human  aims  vary.  Curiosity  is  ever  asking  new  questions.  Characters 
persist  in  developing  in  other  than  recognized  moulds.  Men  refuse  to  be 
dealt  with  as  masses,  and  crudely  assert  that  they  are  individuals. 
Instead  of  being  submissive  children,  loyal  adherents  to  the  institutions 
which  fostered  their  powers,  they  turn  round  and  become  impartial 
critics.     They  say  that  the  institutions  themselves  are  "on  trial." 

Which  of  us  has  not  heard  the  remark  flippantly  made  by  some 
shallow  brain  that  **  The  Church  of  England  is  on  trial."  She,  our 
spiritual  mother  ;  she,  with  her  divine  commission ;  she,  with  her  splen- 
did past ;  she,  with  her  simple  dignity — on  trial?  Yes ;  it  is  profoundly 
true.  For  institutions  are  like  individuals.  ''Can  it  be,"  we  may  ask 
about  ourselves,  *'  that  I  who  have  tasted  and  seen  that  the  Lord  is 
gracious,  I  who  am  in  covenant  with  God,  I  who  am  sustained  by  the 
life  of  the  Lord — can  it  be  that  I  can  fall  away  ?  "  The  answer  is,  •*  All 
these  things  are  strong  reasons  why  you  should  not  fall  away  ;  but  your 
standing  upright  depends  upon  the  use  you  make  of  your  privileges." 
"  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  So  is  it 
with  the  institution.  The  spiritual  Mother  must  educate  her  children 
to  love  her.  Her  divine  commission  .must  not  rest  among  her 
archives,  but  be  operative  in  exercise.  Work  in  the  past  must  be  a 
motive  to  greater  work  in  the  present.  Her  task  becomes  harder,  not 
easier,  as  her  children  grow.  Their  wants  increase ;  their  questions  are 
more  numerous ;  they  are  moved  by  direction  rather  than  command,  by 
hints  rather  than  by  exhortations.  Let  me  pursue  my  metaphor  and 
appeal  to  any  parent  if  the  real  difficulty  of  parental  experience  does  not 
lie  in  the  transition  from  authority  to  influence.  There  comes  a  time 
in  human  relationship,  hard  to  define  precisely,  yet  inevitable,  when  the 
parent  must  become  the  friend,  if  he  is  to  keep  his  hold  upon  his  son. 
As  time  goes  on  the  son's  life  and  his  character  are  increasingly  with- 
drawn from  the  direct  observation  of  the  father ;  unless  there  are  sym- 
pathy and  trust  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  will  never  be  revealed.  What 
parent  does  not  feel  that  this  more  difficult  task  of  winning  his  son's 
confidence  is  higher  and  nobler  than  that  of  giving  commands,  because 
it  makes  greater  demands  upon  himself  and  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
nobler  faculties  ? 

Now  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  exact  point  in  the  prophetic  office  which  b 
emphasized  in  the  words  of  my  text :  '^  He  shall  turn  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers." 
Such  was  to  be  the  preparation  for  the  Gospel  message.  The  old  and 
the  new  were  to  be  joined  together  by  the  creation  of  spiritual  sympathy 
which  harmonised  differences.  It  is  spiritual  sympathy  alone  which 
can  turn  change  into  progress.  Change  assuredly  there  will  be.  New 
questions  will  be  asked,  and  men  will  try  to  answer  them.  New  ideals 
will  arise,  and  men  will  try  to  give  them  effect.  The  process  will  be 
difficult  anyhow:  shall  it  also  be  disastrous?  All  depends  on  the 
success  of  the  holders  of  a  divine  commission.     For  we  cannot  forget 
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the  stem  warning  with  which  the  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
closed :  **  Lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse.''  God  will 
come :  His  purpose  is  fixed.  But  what  shall  be  the  result  of  His 
coming  ?  Every  revelation  involves  a  responsibility,  alike  on  those  who 
reject  it  and  on  those  who  accept  it.  If  it  is  not  entirely  a  blessing,  it 
is  partly  a  curse.  Those  who  speak  and  act  for  God  must  '*  know  what 
manner  of  spirit  they  are  of."  They  must  try  to  grasp  not  only  God's 
message  to  themselves,  but  also  its  meaning  to  the  world.  They  must 
feel  some  answering  thrill  to  the  long-suffering  and  patience  of  the  Most 
High 

Our  Congress  will  have  missed  its  object  if  it  has  not  helped  us  in 
some  degree  towards  this  end.  If  there  is  anything  exceptional 
in  our  own  day,  it  is  that  in  every  relationship  of  public  and  private  life 
authority  is  diminishing  and  the  power  of  influence  is  increasing.  Men 
are  strong  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  their  convictions.  He  who 
has  a  firm  grasp  of  great  principles — and  surely  that  is  the  Christian's 
claim — can  apply  them  with  the  greatest  flexibility.  S.  Paul  had  an 
answer  to  all  the  temporary  problems  which  were  laid  before  him. 
Conditions  have  changed,  but  the  value  of  his  answers  remains,  because 
they  were  fruitful  applications  of  eternal  truths.  He  was  careful  to 
allow  latitude,  to  recognize  differences  of  enlightenment,  to  respect 
sensitiveness  of  conscience,  to  take  account  of  present  distress,  to 
observe  proportion,  to  abstain  from  minute  injunctions.  We  see  in  him 
the  power  of  Christian  sympathy  to  overthrow  needless  barriers.  We 
see  the  process  by  which  ''  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  could  be  turned  to 
their  children,  and  the  hearts  of  the  children  to  their  fathers."  We  see 
how  carefully  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  could  respect  the 
timorous  scruples  of  the  Jewish  converts  without  sacrificing  the  great 
principle  of  Church  liberty.  We  see  how  a  powerful  mind,  penetrated 
with  the  mightiness  and  universality  of  God's  revelation,  could  accept 
differences  of  opinion  and  find  room  for  divergent  attitudes  of  mind. 
He  protested  only  against  wickedness  and  intolerance,  against  those 
who  narrowed  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  to  suit  their  own  prejudices, 
or  who  abused  its  liberty  to  introduce  disorder. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  records  of  S.  Paul's  activity  than  the 
courage  and  hopefulness  which  he  always  displayed.  His  life  was  full 
of  disappointments ;  he  met  with  much  ingratitude ;  he  was  subject 
to  personal  attacks  from  unexpected  quarters.  His  lofty  attitude  of 
mind  was  not  so  acceptable  to  his  converts  as  the  narrow  systems  of 
smaller  men.  He  pointed  to  a  mighty  future,  to  endless  possibilities 
of  a  regenerate  life.  It  was  easier  to  move  contentedly  in  the  smaller 
sphere  of  punctilious  observances.  No  man  can  have  felt  more  keenly 
than  he  did  the  pettiness  of  human  nature,  even  in  good  men  who  had 
made  great  sacrifices  for  conscience  sake.  Yet  he  never  despaired. 
The  world  was  God's  world,  however  much  it  might  be  in  bondage  to 
sin.  He  faced  it  as  it  was,  and  strove  to  grapple  with  its  manifold 
weaknesses. 

He  faced  the  world  as  it  was :  this  is  the  true  attitude  of  prophet 
and  apostle,  of  everyone  who  undertakes  to  speak  or  work  for  God. 
We  may  not  turn  our  eyes  away  from  it,  or  attempt  to  limit  its  questions 
to  those  which  we  are  able  to  answer.  Not  without  God's  knowledge 
do  its  problems  come  into  articulate  form.    We  have  been  trying  this 
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week  to  appreciate  some  of  them.     Have  we  learned  something  of  the 
temper  with  which  they  can  be  approached? 

For  it  is  our  temper  that  will  help  us  more  than  our  logic.  We  have 
to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  children  to  their  fathers — not  their  heads. 
Hearts  purged  from  selfishness  and  dedicated  to  God  can  never  disagree 
save  in  opinion ;  and  that  opinion  will  prevail  in  pious  minds  which 
reaches  nearest  to  the  apprehension  of  the  longsufTering  of  God. 

We  tend,  I  think,  to  make  too  many  apologies  for  the  supposed  defects 
of  the  Church  of  England — its  want  of  discipline  ;  its  absence  of  posi- 
tive definition  on  many  points  ;  its  large  latitude  of  opinion.  To  me  it 
seems  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  only  religious  organization 
which  faces  the  world  as  it  is,  which  recognizes  actual  facts,  and  works 
for  God  in  God's  own  way.  It  is  attractive  to  resolve  ecclesiastical 
order  into  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  make  congregational  sentiment 
the  arbiter  of  truth.  But  experience  has  shown  that  those  who  cast  away 
as  obsolete  the  organization  of  the  catholic  Church,  fail  to  express  the 
full  meaning  of  the  Incarnation,  and  its  operation  in  society.  It  is 
attractive  to  establish  an  imposing  system  which  regulates  minute 
details,  and  claims  never  to  change.  But  we  see  that  the  utterances  of 
infallibility  are  dictated  by  opportunism,  and  that  supposed  uniformity  of 
system  is  a  mere  cover  for  subterraneous  intrigue.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  rigid  in  maintaining  necessary  truth,  and  is  careful  to  draw  the 
line  between  what  is  necessary  and  what  is  matter  for  expediency.  Mattos 
of  expediency  are  not  matters  of  indifference ;  they  are,  on  the  contraiy, 
matters  of  discussion  and  controversy;  but  the  controversy  is  not  closed 
by  any  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority.  The  sense  of  the  Christiaji 
community  is  left  to  decide,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  decision 
comes  ultimately  from  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  DifTerent  mental 
attitudes  can  find  expression  for  their  aspirations,  and  God  selects  those 
which  are  most  suitable  for  His  eternal  purpose.  We  long  that  all  men 
should  agree ;  but  we  must  learn  to  restrain  our  natural  impatience. 
Such  impatience  is  natural,  as  opposed  to  spiritual,  when  it  leads  us  to 
establish  our  own  opinion  by  striving  to  limit  another's  liberty. 

The  world  grows  more  manifold ;  on  all  things  opinions  increase.  I 
trust  that  the  time  is  past  when  anyone  wishes,  for  uniformity's  sake,  to 
narrow  the  limits  of  the  English  Church.  Again  I  say,  its  proudest 
boast  is  that  it  faces  the  world  as  it  is,  and  faces  it  simply  and  straight- 
forwardly. It  has  no  reservations,  nothing  which  it  need  explain  away. 
The  treasures  of  the  past  history  of  the  Church  are  open  to  its  children, 
and  they  are  free  to  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  their  souls,  provided 
they  do  not  enforce  as  obligatory  what  has  been  deliberately  left  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual.  The  aspirations  and  ideas  of  the 
present  in  politics,  in  science,  in  thought,  have  no  terrors  for  the  Church 
of  England  ;  for  its  hold  of  vital  truth  has  never  been  encumbered  by 
the  rubbish  of  falling  scaffoldings  and  tottering  buttresses  which  threaten 
to  drag  the  main  building  into  ruin.  The  Church  of  England  faces  the 
world  as  it  is,  knowing  that  the  world-spirit  is  strong  and  operative  in 
many  forms,  resolute  in  maintaining  God's  truth.  But  it  draws  a  dear 
line  between  God's  truth  and  man's  means  of  expressing  it,  however 
noble  and  beautiful  they  may  be.  God's  truth,  set  forth  in  accordance 
with  primitive  practice,  this  is  the  position  of  the  English  Church.  God's 
revelation  of  His  eternal  purpose,  made  manifest  in  the  Incarnate  Word, 
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whose  Life  is  conveyed  by  means  of  His  appointment  to  the  individual 
soul — this  is  clear  and  beyond  discussion.  The  Church  cannot  parley 
either  with  those  who  would  resolve  its  divine  message  into  a  heighten- 
ing of  human  moraliiy ;  or  with  those  who,  from  a  desire  for  greater 
simplicity,  imperil  the  fulness  of  the  meaning  of  the  Incarnation  by 
neglecting  to  preserve  with  care  the  sacramental  channels  through  which 
the  divine  life  is  carried  to  hian.  But  when  once  these  fundamental 
positions  have  been  made  good,  there  is  freedom  of  opinion.  The 
message  of  God  is  supernatural,  but  the  point  of  contact  between  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural  must  be  open  to  adjustment.  Men's 
knowledge  of  the  supernatural  cannot  increase,  but  men's  knowledge  of 
the  natural  is  entrusted  to  their  own  faculties.  All  growth  of  knowledge 
about  the  outward  world,  all  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  man's 
life,  are  part  of  a  secondary  and  progressive  revelation  which  comes 
lalso  from  God. 

Each  generation  must  face  its  own  responsibilities  for  bringing  into 
harmony  its  varied  knowledge.  Man  in  his  feebleness  and  petulance 
wearies  of  the  burden  of  thought,  and  tries  to  escape  from  it  by  erecting 
barriers  of  massive  organization.  The  attempt  is  always  vain ;  what  is 
of  man's  devising  constantly  falls  into  ruins ;  God's  truth  remains 
growing  ever  more  majestic  in  its  clearness  and  sufficiency.  We 
of  the  Church  of  England  have  no  ruined  bulwarks  to  defend. 
What  was  of  man's  devising  has  been  clearly  marked  off  from  the  truth 
of  God.  This  truth  has  to  be  conveyed  to  each  generation  in  forms 
adapted  to  its  intelligence,  and  by  methods  ordained  of  God,  which 
correspond  eternally  to  the  needs  of  man*s  heart.  About  forms  of 
expression  men  may  be  expected  to  differ.  All  have  their  uses,  none 
can  claim  infallibility.  To  try  and  test  them  is  a  duty  which  a  Church 
Congress  enables  us  to  discharge.  Besides  knowing  God's  message  we 
must  know  man  s  needs.  I  trust  that  the  past  week  has  deepened  our 
experience  and  given  us  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  meaning  of  our  work. 
To  •*  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
children  to  their  fathers" — this  is  part  of  the  duty  of  our  daily  life.  It 
needs  an  understanding  heart  and  the  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil. 
It  needs  hopefulness  and  courage.  Above  all  it  needs  a  genuine  faith 
in  a  living  and  loving  God.  Suspicion  and  distrust,  readiness  to  impute 
evil  motives,  zeal  for  our  own  opinions  because  they  are  our  own — 
these  are  not  Christian  graces.  We  face  the  world  as  it  is  because  we 
have  a  work  to  do,  a  work  not  our  own,  but  God's.  We  cannot  choose 
the  sphere  of  our  labours — God  has  assigned  it.  It  is  the  world-spirit 
which  tempts  us  to  draw  everything  to  our  own  level,  to  wish  to  make 
everyone  think  and  act  like  ourselves.  Again,  I  say  wc  have  to  turn 
hearts,  not  heads.  It  is  the  pure  in  heart  who  shall  see  God  here  and 
hereafter.  God  grant  that  we  may  all  go  back  to  our  labours  with  a  deeper 
sense  of  personal  responsibility,  with  a  wider  insight  into  the  greatness 
of  the  work  entnisted  to  us,  with  a  clearer  grasp  of  the  means  by  which 
the  work  is  to  be  done,  above  all  with  more  fervent  charity  one  towards 
another,  with  quickened  sympathy  towards  all  men  by  which  we  can 
understand  and  interpret  the  inarticulate  utterances  of  their  hearts. 
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THE    LORD'S    DAY. 
The  Rev.  WALTER  ABBOTT,  Vicar  of  Paddington.* 

I  HAD  no  intention  of  offering  many  remarks  of  my  own,  but  simply  to  read,  as  a 
litting  conclusion  to  this  discussion,  some  lines  attributed  to  Keble  on  "  Sunday. "t 
'Before  doing  so,  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  one  or  two  very  brief  remarks,  suggested 
by  the  speeches  we  have  heard,     (i)  The  Fourth  Commandment  is  called  by  some  a 
tewish  ordinance  :  that  is  information  to  me ;  it  is  no  more  a  Jewish  ordinance  than 
'*  Thou  shalt  not  steal  "  is  a  Jewish  ordinance ;  each  is  an  ordinance  for  all  time.    The 
old  Fourth  Commandment  was  solemnly  reaffirmed  to  Israel  on  Sinai,  with  a  new 
motive  to  keep  it,  because  God  had  brought  the  people  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.     To 
the  Christian  it  comes  with  still  another  and  additional  motive  to  keep  it  holy,  as  the 
day  of  Christ's  Resurrection."    *'  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man" — not  for  the  Jew, 
but  for  mankind.     Then  some  speakers  had  opposed  to  this  commandment  the  com- 
mand to  break  bread — the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  Lord's  Day.     Is  it  necessary  thus  to 
oppose  one  command  to  another.     Why  this  setting  God's  Board  against  God's  Day, 
God's  Church  against  God's  Word  ?    All  commands  hang  together.     He  who  disobeys 
one  law  will  disobey  another.     To  depreciate  Sunday  is  not  the  way  to  Iving  about 
any  true  obedience  to  Christ's  command  :   "  This  do,  in  remembrance  of  Me."    I 
appreciate  an  early  Communion ;  but  I  cannot  forget  that  to  keep  holy  the  Lonl's 
Day  is  a  Divine  command  :  a  celebration  of  the  Communion  at  any  special  time  is 
not.     To  go  to  an  early  Communion,  and  desecrate  the  remainder  of  Sunday  is  sordy 
an  illustration  of  making  void  the  commandments  of  God  by  human  tradition.    The 
question  has  also  been  asked  this  evening — What  shall  we  do  with  our  vtsitacs  ? 
Does  not  the  Fourth  Commandment  itself  answer  that  question  ?    It  is  the  one  law 
which  makes  us  responsible  for  others  besides  ourselves.     "Thou  shalt  do  no  manner 
of  work,  thou  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  manservant,  thy  maidservant,  nor 
the  stranger  that  is  in  thy  house."    In  the  matter  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  I  have 
a  responsibility  for  others.     I  know  and  feel  that  there  are  many  practical  difficulties, 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  settle  ;  difficulties  which  call  for  much  gentleness  and  humane- 
ness, and  Christian  wisdom.     But  we  cannot  lay  down  rules.     Holy  Scripture  gives 
us  principles,  not  rules.    The  Pharisees  had  so  hedged  the  day  about  with  fences  and 
regulations,  that  there  was  neither  joy  nor  freedom  left.'    What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
hold  fast  to  the  principle  of  the  obligation,  and  cultivate  the  spirit  of  Sunday.    If  men 
ask  for  the  principle',  it  is  in  Is.  Iviii.   13,  this — **Turn  away  thy  foot  from  the 
Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure,  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight."    Not  doing  thy 
own  selfish  pleasure,  ana  yet  calling  the  Sabbath  a  delight — this  is  the  spirit  of 
Sunday.     If  to  some  it  is  hard,  I  dare  not  degprade  the  day  to  the  level  of  the  man.    I 
must  seek  to  raise  the  man  to  the  level  of  the  day.     The  lines  I  read  do  not  settle  oar 
practical  difficulties ;  they  do  teach  us  the  spirit  of  Sunday. 

SUNDAY. 


'•I  WAS  IN  THE  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  Day." 


After  long  days  of  storm  and  showers. 
Of  si<;hing  winds  and  dripping  bowers, 
I  low  sweet  at  morn  to  ope  our  eyes 
On  newly  swept  and  garnished  skies. 


*  This  speech,  in  its  corrected  form,  as  now  given,  was  not  returned  in  time  to 
appear  in  the  body  of  the  volume. 

t  I  have  since  ascertained  that  although  these  lines  have  bet-n  at  various  limes 
attributed  to  Keble,  ihey  were  written  by  the  late  Archdeacon  Freeman. 
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To  miss  the  clouds  and  dretry  rain, 
And  feel  that  ail  is  bright  again, 
So  bright,  we  cannot  choose  but  say  : 
Is  this  the  world  of  yesterday  ? 

E'en  so,  methinks,  the  Sunday  brings 
A  change  o*er  all  familiar  things  ; 
A  change,  we  knew  not  whence  it  came, 
We  are — and  we  are  not — the  same. 

There  is  a  spell  within,  around,    • 
On  eye  and  ear,  on  sight  and  sound, 
And  loth,  or  willing,  we  and  they — 
Must  own  this  day  a  mystery. 

Then  all  things  wear  a  heavenly  dress. 
Which  sanctines  their  loveliness. 
Types  of  that  endless  resting  day. 
When  we  shall  all  be  changed  as  they. 

And  as  at  yester  eventide. 
Our  tasks  and  toys  we  laid  aside, 
So  we're  preparing  for  the  day 
When  we  shall  lay  them  down  for  aye. 

Whether  in  meditative  walk, 
Alone  with  God  and  heaven  we  talk. 
Catching  the  simple  sound  that  calls 
Our  feerto  some  old  church's  wall ; 

Or  passed  within  the  church's  door, 
Where  poor  are  rich,  and  rich  are  poor, 
We  pray  the  prayers  and  hear  the  Wdrd 
That  there  our  fathers  prayed  and  heard. 

And  surely  in  a  world  like  this. 
So  scant  of  love,  so  scant  of  bliss. 
Where  fondest  hopes  are  oft'nest  crossed. 
And  fondest  hearts  are  severed  most ; 

'Tis  something  that  we  trust  and  pray, 
With  dear  ones  near  and  far  away  ; 
(3oe  God,  one  faith,  one  hope,  one  ear. 
One  form  of  words,  one  hour  of  prayer. 

' Tis  pass'd— 3ret  pause  till  ear  and  heart 
In  one  brief  silence  e'er  we  part, 
Something  of  that  high  strain  have  caught. 
That  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  thought. 
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